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PREFACE  TO   THE   SECOND   EDITION. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  in  1901,  there  has 
been  a  noteworthy  development  in  the  design  and  construction  of  works 
for  public  water-supplies.  While  this  development  has  been  greatest  in 
the  methods  of  water  purification  and  in  the  construction  of  purification 
works  for  the  large  cities  of  the  country,  yet  it  may  be  said  that  the  engi- 
neering of  water-works  has  in  general  been  brought  to  a  more  scientific  as 
well  as  economical  basis.  In  the  revision  of  this  work  the  authors  have 
endeavored  to  bring  it  into  accordance  with  the  best  modem  practice. 

The  chapters  relating  to  the  purification  of  water  have  been  thoroughly 
revised,  that  on  mechanical  or  rapid  filtration  being  rewritten  and  greatly 
enlarged.  In  view  of  the  essential  differences  between  the  two  systems  of 
filtration  and  the  direction  along  which  their  development  is  taking  place 
the  authors  decided  to  change  the  term  "mechanical  filtration,"  formerly 
used,  to  "rapid  sand  filtration,"  and  to  employ  the  term  "slow  sand 
filtration"  for  the  other  system.  The  subject  of  coagulation  is  now  made 
an  important  part  of  the  chapter  on  Sedimentation  and  Coagulation. 
Besides  the  matter  relating  to  purification  many  other  changes  and 
additions  have  been  made  in  nearly  every  chapter.  The  most  important 
of  these  relate  to  methods  of  bacterial  examination  of  water,  the  investi- 
gation of  ground-water  and  the  construction  of  collecting  works,  data  on 
the  use  of  water,  data  on  rainfall  and  flow  of  streams,  the  construction  of 
dams,  and  the  application  of  reinforced  concrete  to  conduits,  dams, 
filters,  reservoirs,  and  tanks.  The  literature  of  each  chapter  has  also 
been  extended  and  brought  up  to  date. 

F.  E.  T. 

H.L.R. 
Madison,  Wis.,  July,  1908. 
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PREFACE  TO   THE   FIRST   EDITION. 


The  present  volume  has  been  prepared  with  particular  reference  to 
the  needs  of  teachers  and  students  in  technical  schools  in  which  the 
subject  of  Water-supply  receives  a  considerable  amount  of  attention. 
The  work  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  experience  of  the  first-named 
author  in  teaching  the  subject  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  institution 
with  which  he  is  connected,  and  has  been  written  with  special  reference 
to  use  in  his  own  class-room. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  various  subjects  treated,  the  endeavor  has 
been  to  lay  stress  upon  fundamental  principles  rather  than  upon  details 
of  practice,  although  methods  of  construction  have  been  freely  given 
where  they  might  serve  to  illustrate  the  principles  involved  or  bring  out 
the  eflfects  of  diflferences  in  conditions.  With  the  same  idea  in  mind 
many  problems,  usually  treated  empirically,  have  been  subjected  to 
anal}'sis,  more  or  less  crude,  but  useful  for  calling  attention  to  certain 
general  laws  and  limitations.  It  is  believed  also  that  such  analyses  may 
often  be  of  much  assistance  in  utilizing  the  results  of  observation,  and 
that,  if  properly  applied,  they  will  aid  much  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
judgment.  The  necessity  for  the  designer  to  keep  constantly  before 
him  the  question  of  true  economy  has  been  frequently  emphasized,  and 
to  aid  the  beginner  a  brief  general  discussion  of  this  subject  has  been 
given  in  Chapter  XI.  No  apology  is  necessary  at  this  time  for  the  com- 
paratively full  treatment  given  to  the  subject  of  the  Quality  of  Water- 
supplies  in  Chapters  VIII,  IX,  and  X.  The  authors  have  felt  that  the 
great  importance  of  questions  relating  to  the  purification  of  water  requires 
a  more  thorough  presentation  of  the  sanitary  phase  of  the  subject  than 
has  heretofore  been  customary  in  works  designed  for  engineers.  The  sub- 
ject of  Ground-water  has  also  received  considerably  more  attention  than 
is  usual,  but,  it  is  thought,  not  more  than  the  importance  of  the  subject 
will  justify. 

References  to  authorities  are  numerous,  and  the  plan  has  been  adopted 
of  giving,  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  a  brief  list  of  the  best  literature  of 
the  subject  treated.  It  is  believed  that  this  feature  will  prove  of  value 
not  only  to  the  student,  but  especially  to  the  young  practitioner  who 
finds  it  necessary  to  make  a  special  study  of  a  particular  branch  of  the 
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subject.  According  to  the  authors'  view,  there  is  no  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession in  which  a  good  working  library,  consisting  largely  of  periodicals, 
is  more  necessary  than  in  that  of  municipal  or  sanitary  engineering. 

To  the  water-works  specialist  there  is  doubtless  little  that  is  new  to  be 
found  in  this  work,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  form  in  which  a  large  amount 
of  widely  scattered  information  has  here  been  presented  will  prove  of  con- 
venience to  this  class  of  readers. 

With  regard  to  the  authorship  it  is  proper  to  say  that  Chapters  VIII, 
DC,  and  X  are  by  Prof.  Russell;  also  several  of  the  articles  of  Chapters 
XIX  to  XXIII,  which  relate  more  specifically  to  bacteriological  and 
chemical  features.  The  remainder  of  the  work,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chapter  on  Pumping-machinery,  has  been  written  by  Prof.  Tumeaure. 

The  authors  desire  to  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  the  various 
engineers  and  water-works  officials  who  have  kindly  responded  to 
requests  for  information.  They  are  also  under  special  obligations  to 
Mr.  C.  B.  Stewart,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc  C.  E.,  for  a  very  thorough 
investigation  of  the  literature  of  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes,  the  results 
of  which  appear  on  pages  227-234,  including  the  diagram  of  Fig.  34. 
Of  the  large  number  of  original  articles  and  papers  which  have  been 
consulted,  a  great  many  have  appeared  in  the  Engineering  News,  the 
Engineering  Record,  or  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers;  and  to  the  publishers  of  these  journals  special  thanks  are  due 
for  many  of  the  illustrations  which  appear  in  this  work. 

F.  E.  T. 

H.L.  R. 
Madison,  Wis.,  March,  1901 
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PUBLIC  WATER-SUPPLIES. 


CHAPTER   I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

HISTORICAL   SKETCH. 

I.  Water-supplies  in  Ancient  Times. — The  earliest  method  of  artifi* 
daily  obtaining  a  water-supply  was  doubtless  by  the  digging  of  wells. 
These  were  naturally  at  first  mere  shallow  cavities  scooped  out  of  the 
ground  in  moist  places,  such  as  are  used  at  the  present  time  by  savage 
tribes;  but  as  necessity  arose  and  the  use  of  implements  developed, 
these  wells  were  gradually  deepened. 

The  digging  of  wells  dates  from  a  very  early  period.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  pyramids  there  still  exist  wells  which  were  in  use  when 
those  great  works  were  constructed.  Joseph's  well  at  Cairo  is  perhaps 
the  most  famous  of  all  ancient  wells.  It  is  a  remarkable  work  and 
exhibits  in  a  high  degree  the  skill  of  the  people  of  ancient  Kgypt  in 
matters  pertaining  to  construction.  It  is  excavated  in  solid  rock  to  a 
depth  of  297  feet  and  consists  of  two  stories  or  lifts.  The  upper  shaft 
is  18  by  24  feet,  and  165  feet  deep;  the  lower  is  9  by  15  feet  and 
reaches  to  a  further  depth  of  130  feet.  Water  is  raised  in  two  lifts  by 
means  of  buckets  on  endless  chains,  those  for  the  lower  level  being 
operated  by  mules  in  a  chamber  at  the  bottom  of  the  upper  shaft,  to 
which  access  is  had  by  means  of  a  spiral  pathway  winding  about  the 
well.* 

Frequent  mention  is  made  by  the  old  historians  of  important  wells 
in  ancient  Greece,  and  remains  of  such  works  are  numerous  in  Assyria, 
Persia,  and  India.  Probably  the  deepest  wells  were  dug  by  the 
Chinese,  depths  of  1500  feet  or  more  being  reached  by  methods 
almost  identical  with  those  now  in  common  use. 

*  Ewbank's  Hydraulics,  p.  45. 
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Besides  the  digging  of  wells,  the  ancients  executed  many  works 
for  the  storage  and  conveyance  of  water.  In  Jerusalem  underground 
cisterns  were  built  for  the  storage  of  rain-water;  and  other  reservoirs 
were  constructed  near  the  .  ity  to  store  the  water  which  was  brought 
thither  in  masonry  conduits.  Aqueducts  were  also  built  in  ancient 
Greece,  one  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  built  to  supply  the  city  of 
Samos  being  still  in  good  preservation.  Some  of  these  ancient 
aqueducts  included  inverted  siphons  of  cut-stone  blocks.  Ruins  of 
extensive  underground  reservoirs  are  to  be  found  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Carthage,  which  it  is  believed  were  constructed  prior  to  the  capture 
of  the  city  by  the  Romans.  Works  for  irrigation  in  Eg>'pt,  Assyria, 
and  India  were  established  on  an  immense  scale,  one  reser\'oir  in 
Egypt,  Lake  Maeris,  having  had,  it  is  said,  an  area  of  30,000  acres. 
In  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  India,  the  English  found  at  the  time  of 
their  occupation  about  50,000  reservoirs  for  irrigation  purposes,  the 
construction  of  which  had  involved  the  building  of  30,000  miles  of 
earth  embankment.  Many  of  these  reservoirs  were  doubtless  of  ancient 
construction. 

2.  Water-works  of  the  Romans — Among  ancient  systems  of  water- 
supply  the  works  of  no  other  nation  equaled  those  of  the  Romans^ 
either  in  point  of  size  or  number ;  and  no  city  in  the  Roman  Empire 
was  more  abundantly  supplied  than  the  city  of  Rome  itself.  Previous 
to  about  312  K.C.  Rome  obtained  its  water  from  Ihe  Tiber  and  from 
springs  and  wells  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  this  water  finally 
became  so  badly  polluted  that  a  purer  supply  was  sought  from  distant 
sources. 

3.  Aqueducts, — The  conveyance  of  water  from  these  new  sources 
necessitated  the  construction  of  long  conduits  or  aqueducts.  Thc^ 
were  often  led  through  hills  in  tunnels,  or  carried  over  valleys  on 
long  lines  of  arches  that  arc  to  this  day  the  object  of  our  wonder  and 
admiration.  The  Romans,  and  indeed  the  Greeks,  well  understood 
the  principle  of  the  inverted  siphon,  and  used  it  on  occasion;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  works  of  Lyons.  France,  where  they  constructed  a 
siphon  consisting  of  nine  miles  of  lead  pipe  from  12  to  18  inches  in 
diameter,  working  under  a  200-foot  head.  The  only  materials,  how- 
ever, which  could  be  used  for  this  purpose  were  stone,  lead,  and 
potter\^  iron  pipes  being  unknown;  and  the  engineers  of  that  time 
adopted  what  was  doubtless  the  most  economical  method  of  crossing 
depressions,  that  is.  by  carrying  the  conduit  on  arches. 

The  first  aqueduct  built  to  supply  Rome  was  called  the  Aqua 
Appia,  after  its  builder,  Appius  Claudius.      It  was  constructed   about 
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312  B.C.  and  had  a  length  of  about  11  miles.  A  second  was  built 
about  270  B.C.  with  a  length  of  39.5  miles,  1080  feet  of  which  was 
supported  on  arches.  Others  were  constructed  from  time  to  time  until, 
with  the  completion  of  the  Anio  Novus  about  52  A.D.,  there  were  nine 
aqueducts  furnishing  water  to  the  city  of  Rome.  These  are  described 
in  detail  by  Frontinus,  a  Roman  surveyor  and  water  commissioner,  in 
a  work  written  A.D.  97,*  in  which  he  also  gives  much  interesting 
information  concerning  the  various  matters  coming  within  his  official 
duties.  Five  more  aqueducts  were  constructed  after  the  time  of 
Frontinus,  the  last  dating  about  305  A.D.  The  aggregate  length  of 
the  fourteen  was  359  miles;  and  aggregate  length  of  arches,  50  miles. 
In  cross-section  the  aqueducts  of  Rome  varied  from  3  to  8  feet  in 
height  by  2^  to  5  feet  in  width,  and  were  built  with  vertical  sides  and 
flat  or  arched  roofs.  The  interior  was  finished  with  great  care  to 
secure  imperviousness,  but  in  spite  of  this  they  were  constantly  getting 
out  of  repair. 

The  Romans  not  only  built  works  for  supplying  their  chief  city, 
but  also  executed  many  works  of  great  importance  in  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  as  at  Paris  and  Lyons  in  France,  Metz  in  Germany,  and 
Segovia  and  Seville  in  Spain.  One-half  of  the  aqueduct  at  Metz  is  still 
in  use,  although  built  in  the  year  130  A.D.  That  at  Nimes,  France, 
is  famous  for  its  great  aqueduct  bridge,  the  Pont  du  Gard,  where  three 
tiers  of  arches  rise  to  a  maximum  height  of  158  feet. 

4.  Distribution  System, — The  distribution  of  water  in  this  age  was 
by  no  means  general.  In  Rome  the  water  from  the  aqueducts  first 
passed  into  large  cisterns,  and  from  these  was  distributed  through  lead 
pipes  to  other  cisterns,  and  to  the  fountains,  baths,  and  various  public 
buildings,  and  to  private  consumers.  The  last  class  was  very  limited 
in  number,  most  of  the  people  being  obliged  to  get  their  supply  from 
the  public  fountains.  Each  service  required  a  separate  pipe  leading 
from  the  distributing  cistern,  and  the  amount  of  water  to  which  the 
consumer  was  entitled  was  measured  by  means  of  a  short  tube  of  speci- 
fied diameter.  At  the  time  of  Constantine  there  were  in  Rome  1 1 
great  thermae,  926  public  baths,  12 12  public  fountains,  and  247 
reservoirs,  t 

5.  Quantity  of  Water  Supplied, — The  amount  of  water  supplied  to 
ancient  Rome  was  very  liberal.  It  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  400 
million  gallons  per  day  at  the  time  of  Frontinus,  but  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  evidence,  and  allowing  for  the  fact  that  usually  some  of 


♦  Sec  reference  (13),  p.  14. 

t  Lanciani.     The  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome  (1897),  p.  56. 
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the  aqueducts  were  out  of  repair,  Mr.  Herschel  estimates  the  probable 
quantity  delivered  within  the  city  at  about  50  million  gallons  daily,  or 
about  50  gallons  per  capita.  Even  at  the  latter  figure  the  supply  must 
be  considered  as  very  liberal. 

6.  Quality  of  Water. — The  ancients  had  some  clear  notions  con- 
cerning the  quality  of  water-supplies.  In  his  time,  Hippocrates  knew 
something  of  the  danger  of  drinking  water  which  had  passed  through 
lead  pipes,  and  even  recommended  the  boiling  and  filtering  of  polluted 
water.  At  Rome  the  different  aqueducts  brought  waters  of  quite 
different  qualities.  The  best  was  used  for  domestic  purposes  and  the 
other  for  baths  and  various  public  purposes,  the  water  from  one  aque- 
duct being  of  such  poor  quality  that  as  a  rule  it  was  used  only  for 
irrigation  and  for  supplying  the  basin  of  a  marine  circus.  In  some 
cases  water  was  passed  through  artificial  reservoirs  to  purify  it  by 
sedimentation. 

7.  The  Middle  Ages. — The  fall  of  Rome  brought  with  it  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  aqueducts  and  the  general  neglect  of  the  entire  subject  of 
water-supply.  The  Popes  maintained  with  various  interruptions  a 
supply  to  the  city  of  Rome,  and  a  few  other  important  cities  were 
scantily  provided  with  water.  In  other  places,  however,  the  supplies 
entirely  ceased ;  and  it  is  said  that  in  some  cases  the  inhabitants  even 
forgot  the  use  to  which  the  old  works  had  been  put. 

The  terrible  ravages  of  pestilence  during  the  Middle  Ages  were 
doubtless  due  in  large  measure  to  the  use  of  grossly  polluted  water, 
and  it  was  not  until  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  general 
improvement  began  to  be  made  in  sanitary  matters.  However,  as 
exceptions  to  this  there  should  be  mentioned  the  construction  of  a  few 
important  works  in  Spain  by  the  Moors,  such  as  those  at  Cordova  in 
the  ninth  century,  and  the  repair  of  the  Roman  aqueduct  at  Seville  in 
1 172. 

Paris  depended  entirely  on  the  river  Seine  for  its  water-supply  until 
a  small  aqueduct  was  constructed  in  1 183,  but  as  late  as  1550  the 
supply  amounted  to  only  one  quart  per  head  per  day.  In  London 
small  quantities  of  spring-water  were  brought  to  the  city  as  early  as 
1235  by  means  of  lead  pipes  and  masonry  conduits.  The  first  pump 
was  erected  on  the  old  London  bridge  in  1582  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  city  through  lead  pipes.  In  Germany  water-works  were 
constructed  as  early  as  141 2.  and  pumps  were  introduced  in  Hanover  in 
1527.  Mention  should  here  be  made  also  of  the  aqueduct  of  Zempola 
tn  Mexico,  constructed  by  a  Franciscan  monk  between  1553  and  1570, 
which  for  two  centuries  served  to   convey  water   from  Zempola   to 
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Otumba.     It   had  a  length  of  27.8  miles   and  included  three  arch 
bridges  of  a  maximum  height  of  124  feet.* 

8.  Development  of  Modern  Water-works  in  Europe. — During  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  progress  was  slow,  and  confined 
mainly  to  the  cities  of  Paris  and  London.  Pumps  operated  by  water- 
power  were  erected  in  Paris  in  1608.  The  aqueduct  of  Arcueil  was 
completed  in  1624  and  delivered  about  200,ochd  gallons  per  day,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  supply  to  Paris  was  as  yet 
only  2\  quarts  per  head.  In  London  various  pumps  were  erected  on 
the  bridge  from  time  to  time  which  drew  their  supply  from  the  river 
and  were  operated  by  the  current.  In  16 19  the  New  River  Company 
was  incorporated  and  laid  its  pipes  throughout  the  city.  It  received 
its  supply  from  the  New  River,  and  for  the  first  time  the  general  prin- 
ciple was  adopted  of  supplying  each  house  with  water.  This  company 
still  supplies  a  part  of  London. 

The  application  of  steam  to  water-pumping  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  development  of  water-works. 
Probably  the  first  use  of  steam  for  this  purpose  was  in  London  in  1 76 1 . 
A  steam-pump  was  also  erected  in  Paris  in  1781  and  another  in  1783, 
and  a  second  in  London  in  1787.  In  all  these  instances  the  supplies 
were  taken  directly  from  the  adjacent  rivers. 

Since  1800  the  supplies  of  both  London  and  Paris  have  been 
greatly  augmented  from  various  sources.  Some  of  the  works  are  very 
noteworthy,  as,  for  example,  the  two  aqueducts,  of  respectively  81.5 
and  108  miles  in  length,  constructed  to  bring  spring- water  to  the  city 
of  Paris. 

In  1890  the  supply  of  Paris  was  about  65  gallons  per  capita,  of 
which  about  three-fourths  was  drawn  from  rivers  and  used  for  street- 
washing  and  other  public  purposes,  while  only  one-fourth,  or  about  16 
gallons  per  capita,  was  drawn  from  springs  and  used  for  domestic 
purposes.  The  latter  quantity  having  been  found  inadequate,  an 
additional  supply  of  about  30  million  gallons  was  brought  to  the  city 
in  1892  by  means  of  another  aqueduct  63  miles  long,  thus  giving  an 
additional  supply  of  about  12  gallons  per  head.  A  still  further  addi- 
tion of  some  15  million  gallons  has  recently  been  provided  for. 

The  water-supply  of  London  was  brought  under  municipal  manage- 
ment in  1904,  previous  to  which  time  the  city  was  supplied  by  eight 
separate  companies.  About  55  per  cent  of  the  supply  is  from  the 
Thames,  25  per  cent  from  the  Lea,  and  20  per  cent  from  springs  and 
wells  in  the  chalk.     All  river-water  is  filtered.     The  total  population 

♦  Eng,  News,  1888,  xx.  p.  2. 
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supplied  is  about  6,ooo,cxx),  and  the  rate  of  consumption  is  about  40 
gallons  per  capita  daily. 

Notwithstanding  the  early  existence  of  public  water-supplies  in  a 
few  cities,  the  general  development  of  water-works  was  very  slow  in 
the  first  half  of  this  century ;  for  example,  as  late  as  1 864  there  had 
•  been  constructed  in  Germany  but  twenty-four  water-works.  During 
the  last  thirty  years,  however,  the  development  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries has  been  very  great,  and  the  rate  of  growth  has  constantly  in- 
creased. 

9.  For  many  years  the  larger  pipes  were  usually  of  wood,  made 
by  boring  out  logs  to  a  diameter  of  6  or  7  inches.  Cast-iron  pipes 
came  into  general  use  about  1800;  and  in  1820  the  New  River  Com- 
pany of  London  replaced  its  wooden  mains  with  cast-iron  ones  at  a 
cost  of  $1 ,500,000.  At  one  time  this  company  had  about  400  miles  of 
wooden  pipe  in  use,  and  often  as  many  as  ten  lines  of  pipe  were  laid 
side  by  side  to  form  a  single  main. 

When  water  first  began  to  be  supplied  to  each  house  it  was  thought 
quite  impracticable  to  furnish  a  continuous  supply.  Instead,  the  water 
was  turned  on  for  only  a  few  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  at  which  time 
the  consumers  were  obliged  to  lay  in  their  supply  for  the  day.  For 
sanitary  reasons,  and  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  constant-supply 
system  came  into  general  use  in  spite  of  the  many  arguments  against 
it.  It  was  introduced  in  London  in  1873,  but  as  late  as  1891,  35  per 
cent  of  the  total  supply  was  still  on  the  intermittent  system. 

In  Europe  the  question  of  quality  has  received  as  much  attention 
as  that  of  quantity.  Great  expense  is  borne  to  secure,  if  possible, 
water  from  springs  or  mountain  streams,  but  where  this  is  impractica- 
ble, efficient  purification  works  are  established.  In  the  early  part  of 
this  century  some  use  was  made  in  Paris  of  artificial  filters  for  purifying 
the  water  from  the  Seine;  but  filtration  on  a  large  scale  was  first 
inaugurated  by  the  Chelsea  Company  in  London,  which  in  1829  started 
the  first  large  sand  filter  similar  to  those  now  in  such  extensive  use. 
In  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  the  use  of  such  filters  has  rapidly 
extended  until  now  it  is  a  rare  exception  to  find  a  European  city  using 
unfiltered  surface-water. 

ID.  Development  of  Water-works  in  the  United  States.  —  Early 
Works. — The  first  works  in  America  for  the  supply  of  water  to  towns 
were  those  of  Boston.  They  were  built  in  1652  and  served  to  bring 
water  by  gravity  from  springs.  The  first  instance  where  machinery 
was  used  was  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  the  works  of  which  were  put  into 
operation   June  20,    1754.     In  this  case  also  the  water  was  from  a 
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Spring,  which  is  still  in  use  as  a  water-supply.  It  was  forced  by  a 
pump  of  lignum  vitae  of  5 -inch  bore  through  hemlock  logs  into  a 
wooden  reservoir.  Eight  years  later  the  builder  of  these  works,  Hans 
Christ.  Christiansen,  replaced  the  wooden  pump  by  three  iron  ones  of 
4-inch  bore  and  1 8-inch  stroke  which  were  in  use  for  seventeen  years. 
The  next  works  constructed  were  probably  those  at  Providence.  R.  I., 
in  1772;  and  the  next,  those  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  put  into  operation 
in  1 791,  and  which  still  furnish  water  to  the  town. 

The  first  use  of  the  steam-engine  was  at  Philadelphia  in  1800. 
These  curious  engines  were  constructed  largely  of  wood,  even  the 
boiler  being  partly  of  this  material.  The  duty  was  4,790,000  foot- 
pounds per  100  pounds  of  coal.*  Steam  was  applied  to  New  York's 
water-supply  in  1804,  these  works  having  been  inaugurated  in  1799. 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  Europe,  wooden  pipes  were  at  first  used, 
but  it  is  stated  by  Chanute  t  that  cast-iron  pipes  were  used  in  Phila^ 
delphia  as  early  as  1804,  thus  antedating  by  a  few  years  their  use  in 
London. 

Besides  the  works  above  mentioned  some  others  were  constructed 
at  an  early  date,  the  total  number  in  1800  being  16.  Important  steps 
in  advance  were  made  by  the  construction,  in  1822,  of  the  enlarged 
works  at  Philadelphia  and,  somewhat  later,  of  the  gravity  works  of 
New  York  and  Boston. 

II.  Progress  sifice  1850. — The  principal  development  in  this 
country  has  taken  place  since  1850,  and  the  improvements  made  have 
been  very  marked.  Among  these  have  been  the  perfection  of  cast-iron 
pipe;  the  improvements  of  pumping  machinery,  whereby  a  duty  is  now 
obtained  greatly  in  excess  of  what  was  considered  possible  twenty-five 
years  ago;  the  manufacture  of  the  smaller  pumps  on  a  commercial 
scale,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  cost  to  small  towns ;  the  adoption  of 
direct-pumping  systems  for  small  towns,  thus  also  in  many  cases  greatly 
reducing  first  cost;  and  the  development  of  the  ground  and  artesian 
water-supplies  in  the  Western  States.  The  public  water-supply  has 
now  come  to  be  so  much  of  a  necessity  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a  village 
of  2000  inhabitants  without  its  public  supply. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  water- works  since  1850  is  shown  by 
the  following  table  taken  from  the  **  Manual  of  American  Water- 
works "  for  1 891  and  1897.  It  gives  the  total  number  of  water-works 
ip  existence  at  the  end  of  various  years,  and  the  number  built  in  each 
period. 


*inattrated  description  in  Eng,  News,  1887,  xvn.  p.  247. 
f  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C  E.,  1880,  ix.  p.  220. 
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Year. 

Number  of 
Works. 

Number  of 

Works  Built 

in  each 

Period. 

Year. 

Number  of 
Works. 

Number  of 

Works  Built 

in  each 

Period. 

1S50 

1855 
i860 
1865 
1870 

83 
106 
136 
162 
243 

1875 
1880 
1885 
1890 
1896 

422 

598 
I013 
1878 
3196 

179 
176 
415 
865 
I318 

23 
30 
26 
81 

The  new  works  built  between  1 890  and  1 896  were  of  course  mainly 
for  small  towns,  but  a  large  amount  of  work  has  also  been  done  each 
year  in  increasing  the  supplies  for  the  lai-ger  cities.  In  1880  the  total 
population  supplied  was  11,809,231,  while  in  1890  it  was  22,814,061, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  increase  being  due  to  the  increase  in  population 
of  cities  already  supplied  in  1880.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
works  up  to  1891  was  $543,000,000;  number  of  miles  of  mains  32,400, 
taps  2,213,000,  and  hydrants  220,000. 

12.  Present  Conditions  and  Necessities. — As  regards  the  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  water  supplied  not  so  much  progress  has  been 
made  as  in  increasing  the  quantity,  and  in  this  respect  this  country  is 
far  behind  Europe.  A  large  proportion  of  our  largest  cities  use  water 
taken  directly  from  streams  more  or  less  polluted  by  sewage,  and  as 
yet  few  of  these  supplies  are  subjected  to  any  purification  process. 
The  problem  here  is  rendered  especially  difficult  by  reason  of  the  enor- 
mous quantities  of  water  used  by  American  cities  as  compared  with 
those  of  other  countries. 

From  this  statement  of  present  conditions  it  is  evident  that  the 
engineering  work  of  the  future  lies  principally  in  the  development  of 
new  and  better  sources  of  supply,  in  providing  increased  quantities  for 
our  rapidly  growing  cities,  and  especially  in  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  existing  supplies.  In  the  management  of  water-works,  also, 
much  needs  to  be  done  in  the  direction  of  waste  prevention,  both  to 
reduce  the  immediate  cost  of  operation  and  in  many  places  to  render  it 
possible  to  install  purification  works  at  a  reasonable  expense. 


VALUE   AND   IMPORTANCE   OF  A   PUBLIC   WATER-SUPPLY. 

13,  Domestic  Use, — The  most  important  use  of  a  public  water- 
supply  is  that  of  furnishing  a  suitable  water  for  domestic  purposes. 
The  absolute  necessity  of  a  supply  of  some  sort  for  such  purposes  in  a 
large  city  is  well  appreciated,  but  the  value  of  purity  is,  by  many,  not 
rated  as  high  as  it  should  be.     The  transmission  of  certain  diseases 
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such  as  cholera  and  typhoid  fever  by  polluted  water  is  now  universally 
recognized,  and  the  value  to  a  city  of  a  pure  supply  when  compared  to 
one  constantly  polluted  by  sewage  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
Many  examples  of  the  benefits  arising  from  the  introduction  of  new  or 
improved  supplies  are  given  in  Chapter  X. 

A  public  supply  of  pure  water  is  of  great  value  not  only  in  large 
cities,  but  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages.  Too  often  a  supply  for  a 
village  is  designed  with  almost  exclusive  reference  to  fire-protection, 
and  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  water,  the  people 
expecting  to  depend  on  wells  as  before.  As  a  rule,  however,  a  good 
pure  water  is  quite  as  much  to  be  desired  in  this  case  as  for  a  city 
supply,  and,  if  provided,  will  in  many  cases  be  quite  as  fully  utilized. 

Another  highly  important  function  of  a  water-supply  is  that  of 
furnishing  the  necessary  flushing-water  for  a  sanitary  system  of 
drainage.  The  most  satisfactory  and  economical  method  yet  found 
for  disposing  of  the  organic  wastes  of  a  community  is  by  the  water- 
carriage  system.  Such  a  sewerage  system  is  manifestly  of  but  slight 
value  to  the  public  at  large  without  the  coexistence  of  a  public  water- 
supply,  as  otherwise  the  necessary  water  for  the  flushing  of  closets — 
the  most  important  function  of  a  sewerage  system — can  be  aflbrded 
by  but  few. 

Besides  furnishing  an  improved  supply  from  the  sanitary  stand- 
point, a  public  works  may  often  be  made  to  furnish  a  water  which  for 
other  reasons  will  be  of  greatly  increased  value  to  the  domestic 
consumer ;  such  as  a  soft  water  in  place  of  a  hard  well-water — a  point 
of  very  considerable  importance  to  both  domestic  and  commercial 
users. 

14.  Commercial  Uses. — The  commercial  value  of  a  good  water- 
supply  is  appreciated  when  one  considers  the  large  number  of  manu- 
facturing interests  which  require  for  their  operation  large  quantities  of 
suitable  water.  Such  establishments  as  sugar-refineries,  starch- 
factories,  bleaching  and  dyeing  houses,  breweries,  chemical  works,  and 
various  other  factories  require  an  abundant  water-supply,  and  in  some 
cases  a  water  of  a  high  degree  of  purity.  The  question  of  water-supply 
indeed  often  determines  the  location  of  such  factories.  Large  quanti- 
ties are  also  used  for  operating  elevators,  for  boiler  purposes,  and  for 
many  other  uses  that  may  be  classed  as  commercial. 

15.  Public  Uses. — The  most  important  public  use  of  a  water-supply 
is  perhaps  in  extinguishing  fires.  The  economic  value  of  a  good  fire- 
protection  system  is  directly  shown  in  the  reduced  rates  of  insurance 
'which  follow  its  introduction  or  improvement.     Instead  of  distributing 
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a  heavy  fire-loss  among  the  people  of  a  community  through  high  rates 
of  insurance  it  is  assuredly  much  better  economy  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  public  water-works,  which  at  the  same  time  provides 
a  suitable  water  for  other  purposes.  To  permit  of  the  establishment  of 
certain  classes  of  factories  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  an  efficient  fire- 
protection  be  furnished. 

Other  important  public  uses  of  a  water-supply  are  in  street-sprink- 
ling and  sewer-flushing,  in  furnishing  water  for  public  buildings,  and 
for  drinking  and  ornamental  fountains.  A  real  value  exists  in  the 
improved  appearance  which  may  be  given  a  city  by  the  use  of  water  in 
fountains  and  for  lawns  and  public  parks;  and  indeed  all  the  benefits 
accruing  from  a  good  water-supply  act  indirectly  to  increase  the 
desirability  of  a  town  for  many  purposes  and  to  enhance  the  value  of 
the  property  therein. 
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QUANTITY   OF   WATER   REQUIRED. 

i6.  Nature  of  the  Problem — One  of  the  first  questions  to  be 
answered  when  a  new  or  enlarged  water-supply  is  under  consideration 
is  that  relating  to  the  quantity  which  will  be  required  when  the  works 
are  completed,  and  for  a  certain  period  in  the  future.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case  this  problem  can  be  solved  only  approximately.  Since  the 
total  quantity  consumed  is  sure  to  increase  in  the  future,  the  chief  effect 
of  an  error  in  the  estimate  will  be  to  vary  the  date  at  which  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  capacity  will  be  required ;  but  even  so,  to  secure  the  most 
economical  construction  it  is  necessary  that  as  close  an  estimate  be 
made  as  possible. 

In  estimating  consumption  there  will  arise  two  cases: 

(1)  The  case  of  a  town  being  supplied  for  the  first  time; 

(2)  The  case  of  an  enlargement  of  an  old  supply. 

In  the  first  case  an  estimate  of  the  immediate  future  consumption 
must  be  made  by  a  study  of  the  consumption  of  towns  of  similar 
characteristics,  taking  into  consideration  the  various  modifying  influ- 
ences. In  the  second  case  the  consumption  is  already  known,  and  that 
for  a  few  years  in  the  future  can  be  readily  estimated.  In  both  cases, 
estimates  for  long  periods  ahead,  such  as  twenty  or  thirty  years,  are 
very  uncertain.  To  be  of  any  value  they  must  be  based  upon  a  careful 
study  of  the  circumstances  affecting  increase  in  population  and  the 
use  of  water. 

IS 
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Estimates  of  consumption  should  include  not  only  the  average 
quantity  which  will  be  required,  but  also  the  variation  in  the  consump- 
tion, in  order  that  the  various  parts  of  the  works — the  reservoirs, 
pumps,  and  distributing  system — may  be  properly  proportioned. 

17.  Consumption,  How  Stated.— Consumption  is  usually  stated  in 
terms  of  the  average  daily  consumption  per  capita  throughout  the  year 
on  the  basis  of  the  total  population  of  the  town  or  city.  In  large  cities 
the  total  population  corresponds  nearly  to  the  number  of  consumers, 
but  in  small  towns  and  villages  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  inhabi- 
tants may  be  users,  and  the  statistics  for  such  places  are  of  little  value 
unless  the  number  of  takers  or  taps  is  also  given. 

The  amount  consumed  is  determined  in  various  ways.  Where 
pumps  are  used  it  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  strokes 
made  by  the  pumps  by  the  displacement  of  the  plungers,  no  allowance 
ordinarily  being  made  for  slip.  The  resulting  error  will  not  usually 
exceed  2  or  3  per  cent,  and  is  not  of  great  consequence  in  this  connec- 
tion, but  occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  leaky  suction-mains  or  well- 
tubes,  large  quantities  of  air  are  pumped  and  the  **slip  "  becomes  very 
great.  In  gravity  works,  the  water  is  more  or  less  accurately  measured 
by  weirs,  or  by  the  known  capacity  of  certain  pipes  or  conduits,  or  is 
merely  guessed  at. 

In  whatever  way  determined,  the  total  amount  is  stated  as  the 
consumption.  It  therefore  includes  all  water  supplied,  whether  used, 
or  wasted,  or  lost  through  broken  pipes  or  mains.  Sometimes,  also,  it 
includes  water  used  in  the  condenser  of  the  pumping-engine  in  cases 
where  it  should  be  deducted. 

18.  Influences  Affecting  the  Consumption  per  Capita. — One  of  these 
influences  is  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town  or  city.  This 
element  affects  the  per  capita  consumption  chiefly  by  affecting  the 
extent  to  which  use  is  made  of  private  sources  of  supply.  Thus  in 
large  cities  the  use  of  the  public  supply  is  almost  a  necessity,  while  in 
small  towns  and  villages  the  private  supplies  may  remain  in  use  to  a 
large  extent  long  after  the  introduction  of  the  public  supply. 

The  nature  of  the  industries  of  a  town  is  a  large  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  water  used ;  also  the  wealth  and  habits  of  the  people, 
and  the  extent  to  which  water  is  used  for  fountains,  watering  of  lawns, 
street-sprinkling,  and  other  public  purposes.  Climate  has  also  a  very 
considerable  influence,  especially  as  to  the  amount  used  for  sprinkling 
purposes  and  that  which  is  wasted  in  winter  to  prevent  freezing.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  most  important  factors  in  determining  the 
consumption  is  the  degree  of  care  taken  to  detect  leakage  or  waste, 
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and  the  fact  as  to  whether  the  water  is  sold  by  measure  or  otherwise. 
Good  quality,  abundant  quantity,  and  high  pressure  tend  to  increase 
the  consumption  by  encouraging  a  more  liberal  use  and  often,  at  the 
same  time,  greater  wastefulness. 

In  many  cases  the  introduction  of  a  new  or  an  improved  water- 
supply  is  followed  by  such  an  increase  in  consumption  that  the  time 
comes  sooner  than  expected  when  the  new  works  are  no  longer 
adequate  to  supply  the  demand.  When  estimating  the  probable  con- 
sumption under  the  second  case,  i.e.,  the  enlargement  of  an  old 
supply,  it  is  necessary  then  that  the  figures  relating  to  the  old  works 
be  used  with  considerable  caution.  Important  changes  in  the  character 
of  a  city  sometimes  also  occur,  and  with  small  towns  such  changes  may 
take  place  very  rapidly.      These,  however,  can  scarcely  be  predicted. 

19.  Consumption  of  Water  for  Various  Purposes. — In  order  to  make 
an  intelligent  application  of  data  pertaining  to  the  use  of  water,  some 
knowledge  is  desirable  of  the  consumption  for  various  purposes.  This 
information  is  especially  useful  in  the  design  of  works  for  places  of 
peculiar  characteristics,  in  the  design  of  the  different  parts  of  a  dis- 
tributing system,  and  of  separate  supplies  for  different  purposes. 
Unfortunately  but  little  accurate  information  relating  to  the  consump- 
tion of  water  for  different  purposes  is  to  be  had,  as  the  use  of  meters 
for  all  consumers  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  different  uses  of  water  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  four 
general  classes:  (i)  Domestic  use;  (2)  Commercial  use;  (3)  Public 
use ;   (4)  Loss  and  waste. 

Probably  the  best  analysis  yet  made  of  the  subject  of  water-con- 
sumption for  different  purposes  is  that  by  Brackett,*  and  in  the 
following  discussion  his  paper  has  been  freely  drawn  upon ;  other  data 
are  taken  from  various  city  reports. 

20.  Domestic  Use, — The  following  table,  mainly  from  Brackett, 
givles  a  good  notion  of  the  actual  quantities  used  for  domestic  purposes 
and  the  variation  in  the  consumption  due  to  differences  in  the  character 
of  the  population.  The  figures  arc  from  metered  supplies  and  represent 
what  may  be  considered  as  legitimate  consumption,  even  though  con- 
siderable water  may  have  been  wasted. 

The  consumption  per  capita  is  seen  to  vary  from  6.6  to  59  gallons 
per  day  for  the  lowest  and  highest  class  of  dwellings  respectively;  and 
the  average  for  a  town  varies  from  11.2  gallons  for  Fall  River,  a 
manufacturing  city,  to  44. 3  gallons  for  Brookline,  a  wealthy  suburb  of 


•  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  1895,  xxxiv.  p.  185.     See  also  Jour.  New.  Eng.  \V.  W. 
Assn.,  June,  1904,  p.  107. 
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Boston.  From  these  data  it  would  appear  that  for  a  metered  supply 
the  domestic  use  may  easily  vary  from  1 5  to  40  gallons,  but  that  an 
allowance  of  20  to  30  gallons  would  in  most  cases  be  abundant. 

TABLE   No.  1. 

CONSUMPTION  PER  CAPITA   FOR  DOMESTIC  PURPOSES  AS   DETERMINED  BY  METER 

MEASUREMENTS. 


Consump- 

Numberof 

tion  per 

City. 

Persons. 

Capita  in 
Gallons. 

Remarks. 

■ 

Boston,  Mass 

1,461 

59 

Highest-cost  apartment-houses  in  city. 

*'           ** 

8,432 

32 

Moderate-class  apartment-houses. 

K                        «l 

1,844 

16.6 

Poorest-class  apartment-houses. 

(«                         l«              ^   ^ 

1.699 

46.1 

Boarding-houses. 

Brookline,  Mass.. 

4,140 

44.3 

Average  of  all  dwellings  supplied  by  meter. 

Newton,  Mass.... 

2.450 

26.5 

All  houses  supplied  with  modern  plulhbing. 

**            **.... 

3,005 

6.6 

These  families  have  but  one  faucet  each. 

Fall  River.  Mass.. 

170 

25.5 

The  most  expensive  houses  in  the  city. 

••         **          ** 

70.000 

II. 2 

Average  of  all. 

Worcester,  Mass.. 

90.942 

16.8 

Whole  domestic  consumption. 

**              **    .. 

187 

23-4 

Cedar  Street,  best  class  of  houses. 

«4                   «« 

809 

15.6 

Austin  Street,  cheaper  houses. 

London,  Eng 

8.183 

25.5 

Houses  renting  from  $25otof6ooeach,  haviof 
bath  and  two  water-closets. 

<(            (1 

5.089 

18.6 

Middle  class,  average  rental  $200. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y !*..'. 

34.000 

20.6 

Average  of  all. 

Madison,  Wis 

13.000 

21.3 

Total  domestic  and  commercial  use. 

With  an  unmetered  supply  the  domestic  consumption  and  waste 
may  be  many  times  greater  than  the  figures  given  above.  In  Boston 
the  estimated  actual  domestic  consumption,  including  waste,  was  in 
1892  (for  the  Cochituate  works)  62.24  gallons  per  capita  out  of  a 
total  of  94.93  gallons.  In  Philadelphia,  a  city  having  an  unmetered 
service,  meters  were  placed  experimentally  upon  the  services  of  twenty 
residences  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  consumption  for  four 
of  these  services  averaged  149  gallons  per  head  per  day,  the  highest 
rate  being  181  gallons.  In  several  other  cases  the  rate  averaged  from 
40  to  60  gallons,  while  in  some  it  was  as  low  as  9  gallons.  In  1893, 
142  houses  were  inspected  and  the  average  consumption  found  to  be 
222  gallons  per  capita. 

21,  Commercial  Use, — Under  this  head  are  included  all  uses  for 
mechanical,  trade,  and  manufacturing  purposes.  Large  users  of  water 
for  such  purposes  are  office  buildings  and  stores,  hotels,  factories, 
elevators,  railroads,  breweries,  sugar-refineries,  and  a  few  other  indus- 
tries. In  1892  the  consumption  in  Boston  for  various  commercial 
purposes  as  determined  mostly  by  meters  was  as  follows: 
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Office-buildings  and  stores,  gals,  per  head  for  total  population zi.17 

Steam-railroads,  **  **  **  "  **  *•  2.26 

Sugar-refineries,  **  •*  ••  «•  ••  •«  j^^o 

Factories,  "  «•  ••  «*  ••  ••  2.15 

Breweries,  «*  "  *•  **  •*  '*  0.89 

Steamers  and  shipping,  •*  "  **  **  **  **  0.90 

Elevators  and  motors,  •*  **  **  **  **  "  2.95 

Saloons,  **  ••  **  "  "  '*  I.i6 

Hotels,  ••  ••  ••  '•  ••  ••  1.62 

Miscellaneous,  *'  "  **  **  **  **  5.47 

Total     ••        ••       ••      * 30.27 

Similar  statistics  for  1880  indicated  a  consumption  of  about  25 
allons  per  capita.  At  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  1888-89,  7-2  gallons  per 
apita  were  used  in  operating  elevators  and  23.2  gallons  for  other  com- 
lercial  purposes.  In  New  York  City  the  consumption  for  commercial 
•urposes  is  about  24  gallons  per  capita.  Mr.  Brackett  considers  that 
,5  gallons  per  capita  should  be  allowed  in  making  provision  for  the 
iture  supply  of  Boston. 

In  smaller  cities  the  consumption  for  commercial  purposes  would 
a  many  cases  be  much  less,  while  in  some  it  might  be  more.  In 
•"all  River,  for  example,  in  1892  the  commercial  consumption  was 
stimated  at  2  gallons  per  capita,  this  low  value  being  due  to  the  fact 
hat  most  of  the  factories  at  that  place  get  their  supply  directly  from 
he  river.  In  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  a  fully  metered  town  (population 
4,oc»),  the  consumption  for  commercial  purposes  was,  in  1897,  27.4 
:allons  per  capita,  the  total  being  102  gallons.  Considering  the 
bove  data,  it  is  probably  fair  to  estimate  the  consumption  for  com- 
lercial  purposes  at  from  S  to  35  gallons  per  capita  according  to  the 
lature  of  the  town. 

23.  Public  Use. — This  includes  the  water  used  for  schools  and 
►ther  public  buildings,  street-sprinkling,  water-troughs  and  fountains, 
ewer-flushing  and  the  flushing  of  water-mains,  fire-extinguishment, 
Hid  a  few  other  occasional  uses.  Water  for  such  purposes  is  seldom 
neasured,  but  the  amount  is  not  likely  to  exceed  on  the  average  a  few 
l^lons  per  capita,  although  the  rate  of  consumption  is  far  from  being 
miform.  In  the  following  table  is  given  the  consumption  for  various 
3ublic  purposes  in  Boston  for  1892,  and  in  Fall  River  for  1899,  the 
ifater  being  in  both  cases  partly  metered  and  partly  estimated. 

Boston.  Fall  River. 

Public  buildings,  schools,  etc.,  gals,  per  capita 2.30  z.36 

Street-sprinkling,                            *'       *•        ••     i.oo  1.02 

Sewer-flushing,                                 *•       *•        **       10  .48 

Water-troughs  and  fountains,       •*       "        "     25  1.91 

Fires.                                                 ••       "        ••     10  .11 

Blowing  off  dead  ends,                   **       "        *•     .33 

MiscclUncous,                                 •*      ••        "     .36 

Total,     ••      ••        '•     3.75  5.57 
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In  many  places  much  more  water  is  used  for  sprinkling  purposes 
than  the  quantities  given  above.  Estimates  for  a  few  places  are  as 
follows:  In  Minneapolis,  in  1897,  5  gallons  per  capita;  in  Indianapolis, 

3  gallons;  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  3  gallons;  Newton,  Mass.,  4  gallons; 
Madison,  Wis.,  10  gallons.*  Street-sprinkling  is  carried  on  for  about 
half  the  year  only,  so  that  the  actual  rate  of  consumption  is  about 
double  these  figures.  Lawn-sprinkling  in  public  parks  would  add  very 
little.  Assuming  an  amount  for  this  purpose  equal  to  -^  inch  in  depth 
per  day,  and  allowing  10  acres  for  each  25,000  inhabitants,  the  average 
used  would  be  equal  to  about  i  gallon  per  head  per  day  for  the  period 
of  two  or  three  dry  months. 

For  fire  purposes  the  average  consumption  is  very  small,  but  at 
times  the  rate  is  very  high.      (See  Art.  32.) 

Few  American  cities  use  any  considerable  quantity  of  water  for 
ornamental  purposes,  and  it  might  be  well  to  consider  whether  a  part 
of  the  large  amounts  wasted  in  some  of  our  cities  might  not  be  more 
advantageously  used  in  adding  to  the  attractiveness  of  public  parks  and 
squares  by  means  of  ornamental  and  drinking  fountains.  The  amount 
of  water  used  in  some  of  the  ornamental  fountains  in  the  European 
capitals  is  at  times  very  large,  but  does  not  add  greatly  to  the  average 
consumption.  In  Paris  the  average  is  estimated  at  only  about  2.4 
gallons  per  capita  daily,  although  there  are  many  fountains  using  from 

4  to  100  gallons  per  second.  These,  however,  are  allowed  to  play 
only  at  certain  hours  or  on  special  occasions. 

The  total  consumption  for  public  purposes  may  finally  be  estimated 
at  from  3  to  10  gallons  per  head,  averaging  perhaps  5  gallons,  the 
amount  depending  largely  on  the  item  of  street-sprinkling. 

23.  Loss  and  Waste, — The  enormous  quantities  of  water  (150  to 
300  gallons  per  head  per  day)  used  by  some  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States,  when  compared  with  the  foregoing  data  from  metered 
supplies,  indicate  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  water  furnished  is 
lost  through  leakage  or  is  wasted  by  the  consumer.  The  chief  causes 
of  such  waste  arc  bad  plumbing,  leaky  mains,  waste  to  prevent  freez- 
ing, and  willful  or  careless  waste.  The  waste  by  the  domestic  con- 
sumer has  already  been  considered  under  domestic  consumption.  With 
metered  supplies,  water  may  still  be  badly  wasted  by  the  consumer, 
but  such  being  paid  for  at  regular  rates,  it  must  be  considered  as  legiti- 
mate consumption.  But  when  all  services  are  metered  and  a  liberal 
allowance  is  made  for  public  uses,  there  is  still  a  large  amount  of  water 
apparently  furnished  which  is  not  accounted  for. 

This  discrepancy  or  loss  is  due  to  three  causes :  errors  in  meters, 


*  Boston  Met.  Dist ,  1 901,  2.13  gal.     See  table  in  Jour.  New.  Eng.  W.  W.  Assii.t 
June    rgo4,  p.  126. 
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This  discrepancy  or  loss  is  due  to  three  causes:  errors  in  meters^ 
errors  in  estimating  the  pumpage  due  to  the  slip  of  the  pumps,  and 
actual  loss  through  leaks  and  breakages.  Meters,  when  old,  will  tend 
to  register  less  than  the  true  amount,  especially  when  measuring  small 
quantities ;  furthermore,  the  actual  amount  pumped  is  nearly  always 
less  than  that  figured  from  plunger  displacement,  and  to  correct  this 
error  an  insufficient  allowance,  or  no  allowance  at  all,  may  be  made. 
Both  these  errors  act  to  increase  the  apparent  loss.  Probably  their 
combined  effect  will  rarely  be  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
pumped,  and  may  easily  reach  10  per  cent.  The  actual  loss  is,  there- 
fore, often  considerably  less  than  the  apparent  loss. 

In  the  following  table  *  are  given  data  showing  the  amount  of  water 
unaccounted  for  in  certain  cities  where  all  or  nearly  all  water  used  is 
metered.  The  use  for  public  purposes  has  been  taken  into  account 
so  that  the  amount  unaccounted  for  represents  closely  the  leakage  and 
errors  of  measurement. 

The  towns  of  Milton  and  Belmont,  Mass.,  belong  to  the  Boston 
Metropolitan  district,  and  receive  their  water  through  Venturi  meters. 
All  consumers  are  also  metered.  The  water  unaccounted  for  amounts 
in  these  places  to  from  2000  to  scxx)  gallons  per  mile  of  pipe. 


Popula- 
tion 
1900. 

Total 
Consump- 
tion Gal- 
lons per 
Consumer. 

Per  cent 
of 

Taps 
Metered. 

Unaccounted  for. 

City  or  Town. 

Per  cent 

Gallons 

per 

Consumer. 

Gallons 
per  Day 
per  Mile 
of  Pipe. 

Ware.  Mass 

Wellcslcy,  Mass 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass 

Brockton,  Mass 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.     ... 

8,263 

5»o72 

47.930 

104,860 

118,420 

40,063 

28,204 

44.0 
50.0 
89.0 

40.5 
68.0 
36.0 
28.6 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100. 0 

96.0 

94.5 
90.0 

86.7 

39-8 

41.5 
40.7 

46.5 
23.0 

17.5 
20.8 

'ii 

31-6 

12.2 

6.6 

11,200 

3.450 

23.340 

10,000 

20,800 

6,200 

4.370 

24.  Leakage  from  mains  has  been  directly  determined  in  several 
cases.  Tests  of  comparatively  new  pipe  systems  indicate  a  leakage  of 
from  500  to  1200  gallons  per  day  per  mile,  and  one  engineer  specifies 
a  maximum  allowable  leakage  of  60  to  80  gallons  per  mile  per  inch 
of  diameter  of  pipe.f  Certain  tests  of  pipes  in  several  German  and 
Dutch  cities  showed  leakages  of  less  than   3CX)  gallons  per  mile.J     A 


♦  Jour.  New  Eng.  W.  W.  Assn.,  June,  1904,  p.  132. 
t  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  1897,  xxxviii.  p.  30. 
X  Jour./,  Casbel.  u,  IVasseri'ers.^  1894,  p.  722. 
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test  of  a  24-inch  main  by  Mr.  Brush  *  showed  a  leakage  of  6400  gal- 
lons per  day  per  mile,  under  a  pressure  of  no  pounds  per  square  inch. 
In  large  systems,  cases  of  breakages  of  4-  and  6-inch  mains  have 
occurred  which  have  remained  long  undiscovered,  the  water  flowing 
away  through  adjacent  sewers  at  rates  as  high  as  icx),cxx)  gallons  per 
24  hours.  In  1902  the  amount  supplied  to  Stoneham,  Mass.,  was  re- 
duced from  800,000  gallons  per  day  to  330,000  gallons  by  the  repair  of 
four  large  leaks  in  the  street  mains,  which  had  been  discovered  by 
special  investigation.  During  the  same  year  eight  leaks  in  the  Boston 
works  were  found  to  be  wasting  about  650,000  gallons  per  day. 

Pipe-leakage  is  likely  to  increase  as  the  system  gets  older,  on 
account  of  the  loosening  of  joints  through  settlement,  increased  leakage 
of  valves,  etc.  As  a  general  estimate  Mr.  Kuichlingf  uses  the  values 
of  2500  to  3000  gallons  per  mile  of  pipe.  This  is  equivalent  to  from 
3  to  10  gallons  per  capita,  the  population  per  mile  of  pipe  usually 
ranging  from  about  300  to  1000. 

Considering  these  various  facts,  the  total  amount  of  water  lost  or 
unaccounted  for  in  metered  supplies  may  be  placed  at  from  15  to  30 
gallons  per  capita. 

25.  Total  Consumption  per  Capita. —  Recapitulating  the  above  esti- 
mates for  various  purposes,  we  have,  as  reasonable  extreme  and  average 
values  for  those  supplies  having  a  fairly  good  meter  system  : 


Use. 

Gallons  per  Capita. 
Daily. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Average. 

Domestic 

Commercial 

Public 

Loss 

Total 

15 
5 
3 

15 

40 

35 
10 

30 

25 
20 

5 
25 

38 

115 

75 

As  it  will  seldom  occur  that  for  any  given  place  the  conditions  are  all 
favorable  for  a  minimum  or  a  maximum  use  for  all  purposes,  the  above 
totals  are  to  be  considered  as  much  more  extreme  figures  than  the 
separate  items. 

For  the  Boston  Metropolitan  district  the  result  of  a  careful  analysis 
of  data  by  Brackett  places  these  figures  as  follows:  Domestic,  25  gal- 

»  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  1888,  ix.  p.  89. 

t  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  1897,  xxxviii.  p.  19. 
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Ions;  commercial^  23.5   gallons;  public,    7   gallons;  loss  and    waste, 
about  65  gallons.* 

TABLE   NO.   2. 

CONSUMPTION   OF  WATER  IN   AMERICAN   CITIES   AND  TOWNS  IN    1890  AND    1905. 


City. 


Chicaro 

Philadelphia     .... 

St  Louis 

Boston 

Cleveland 

Buffalo 

San  Francisco  .... 

Gncinnati 

Detroit 

Milwaukee 

Louisville 

Minneafwlis     .... 

Providence 

Indianapolis  .... 
Kansas  City     .... 

St  Paul 

Rochester 

Toledo 

Columbus,  O 

Worcester,  Mass.  .  . 
Fall  River,  Mass.  .  . 
Memphis,  Tenn.      .    . 

Lowell,  Mass 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Dayton,  Ohio  .... 
Nashville,  Tenn.  .  . 
Camden,  N  J.  ... 
Yonkcrs,  N.  Y.  .  .  . 
Newton,  Mass.     .    .    . 

Aurora,  III 

Madison,  Wis.  .  .  . 
Ashland,  Wis.  .... 
Champaign   &  Urbana, 

111 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 
Middleborough,  Mass. 

Beloit,  Wis 

Foxborough,  Mass.     . 

CHnton,  III 

Shenandoah,  la.  .  .  . 
Melrose,  Mass.     .    .    . 


Popula- 

Per cent 

Consump- 
tion per 
Inhabitant 
Daily. 
1890. 

Percent 

Population. 
1900. 

tion  per 
Tap. 
1890. 

of  Taps 

Metered. 

1890. 

of  Taps 

Metered. 

1905. 

1,698,600 

71 

2.5 

140 

1,293,700 

6.1 

2-3 

132 

I.O 

575»200 

II. 8 

8.2 

72 

7.0 

560,900 

6.6 

50 

80 

r 

381.800 

8.7 

5.8 

103 

352,400 

6.3 

0.2 

186 

3 

342,800 

9.9 

41.4 

61 

21 

325.900 

8-5 

4.1 

112 

12 

285,700 

51 

2.1 

161 

„9 

285,300 

II. I 

319 

IIO 

80 

204,730 

II. 9 

5-9 

74 

8 

202,720 

16.5 

6.3 

75 

47 

175.600 

9.4 

62.4 

48 

86 

169,160 

35-6 

76 

71 

10 

163,750 

38 

163,065 

12.7 

4-2 

6^ 

38 

162,600 

18^6 

II. 4 

66 

41 

131,820 

9-4 

72 

70 

125,560 

"5 

6.4 

78 

76 

118,420 

8.9 

89.4 

59 

95 

104,860 

14.9 

74  6 

29 

97 

102,320 

II. 9 

3-7 

124 

20 

94,970 

9.2 

22.9 

66 

69 

89,870 

20.0 

89.6 

36 

100 

!5'333 

20.0 

3-8 

47 

70 

80,870 

14.9 

0  8 

146 

52 

75.940 

131 

3 

47,930 

12.0 

82.4 

68 

99 

33.587 

5-5^ 

67.4 

40 

86 

24,147 

8.2t 

19-3 

40.7 

36.  t 

19,164 

II. 0 

^'•2 

40 

97 

13.074 

9-9t 

2.8 

90 

14,826 

7-3t 

2.5 

43t 

8,094 

7-4" 

6.6 

13-8 

6,885 

II. 7 

24.0 

21 

47 

10,436 

10.27 

10.  of 

64t 

3,266 

^•7 

340 

44  0 

46 

4,452 

4. it 

30 

27.0 

I. It 

3.573 

i5-5t 

i5-5t 

39t 

12,962 

4.2 

i-7t 

7it 

3 

Consump- 
tion per 
Inhabitant 
Daily. 
>9os. 


200 
230 

92 
151 
137 
324 

96 
130 
188 

91 
81 

76 
68 
82 
73 

75 
no 

75 
42 

100 
58 
65 
70 

148 

155 

"I 

56t 

46 

81 

45 
100 

38 
130 

99t 
35 
112 


26.  In  Table  No  2  are  given  data  concerning  consumption  and  the 
use  of  meters  in  various  cities  for  1890  and  1905,  complied  mainly  from 
the  Manual  of  American  Water-works  for  1890,  and  from  a  paper  by 

•  Jour.  New  Eng.  W.  W.  Assn.,  June,  1904,  p.  127. 
ti89S. 
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Bailey  containing  statistics  for  136  large  cities.*  The  very  considerable 
increase  in  consumption  in  nearly  every  city  during  the  period  from 
1890  to  1905  is  noteworthy.  In  some  cases  this  increase  is  evidently 
much  beyond  any  legitimate  increase  in  demand.  The  great  increase  in 
the  use  of  meters  is  also  noteworthy. 

For  cities  above  25,000  inhabitants  the  size  has  no  apparent  relation 
to  the  consumption.  This  fact  is  more  clearly  shown  by  the  average 
consumption  for  groups  of  cities  of  different  size.  Mr.  Kuichlingf 
finds  for  100  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  the 
following  averages  for  1895  : 

For  Cities  of  a  Population  of  Consumption  per  Capita. 

1,000,000  and  more io6  gallons. 

600,000  to  300,000 12a         " 

300,000  to  100,000 106         " 

100,000  to    50,000 105         ** 

50,000  to    30,000 105         ** 

The  large  value  for  the  second  group  is  due  to  the  high  consumption  of 
220  gallons  for  Pittsburg.  For  towns  smaller  than  the  above  the  consump- 
tion is  generally  lower,  partly  on  account  of  a  less  commercial  use  and 
partly  because  the  water  is  used  by  only  a  portion  of  the  community. 

In  a  general  way  the  effect  upon  consumption  of  the  ratio  of  popu- 
lation to  taps  is  observable  for  the  various  cities,  but  too  many  other 
elements  enter  to  enable  any  definite  relation  to  be  traced.  The  great 
irregularity  in  consumption  among  the  large  cities,  and  the  enormous 
quantities  used  by  some,  can  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition  that 
a  large  part  of  the  water  is  wasted  and  lost.  The  effectiveness  of 
meters  in  preventing  very  high  rates  of  consumption  is  clearly  brought 
out  by  the  table  ;  for  with  two  exceptions,  no  city  having  20  per  cent  of 
its  taps  metered  has  a  consumption  appreciably  above  100  gallons. 

From  statistics  of  the  consumption  for  1900  in  136  cities  having  a 
population  exceeding  25,000  the  relation  of  consumption  to  meters  is 
roughly  given  by  the  following  averages :  J 

Per  cent  of  Taps  Average  Conaumption. 

Metered.  Gallons  per  capita. 

Less  than  10 153 

10  to  25 1x0 

25  to  50 104 

More  than  50 62 

27.  Increase  in  Consumption. —  For  many  years  past  there  has  been 
a  large  and  steady  increase  in  the  consumption  of  water.  This  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  more  general  use  of   water  and  to  an   increase  in  the 

•  Eng,  Nrws,  1901,  XLV.  p.  279. 

t  Trans.  Assn.  C.  E.  of  Coraell  University,  1898,  p.  10. 

X  Eng.  Newsy  1901,  XLV.  p.  279. 
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namber  of  fixtures  in  the  houses  supplied  ;  but  where  no  restriction  has      ■ 

been  imposed  upon  the  use  of  water  the  waste  has  increased  even  faster       ■ 

than  the  legitimate  use,  so  that  in  many  cases  the  consumption    has       H 

become  enormously  high,                                                                                   H 

H        To  exhibit  the  general  tendency  the  consumptions  per  capita   for      H 

"several   large  cities  for  the  period  from   1875  to  1900-05  have  been       ■ 

r    plotted  in  Fi^,  3.    The  curves  for  the  cities  of  Chicago  and  Philadelphia      H 
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^^M                   Fia   3-  — Variation  in  Yearly  Rates  of  Consumption,                     ^^^| 

B^ow  in  what  manner  the  unrestricteil  use  of  water  is  likely  to  raise  the  ^^B 

P  consuraption.     Omitting  such  cases  of  excessive  rates  of  increase,  there       H 

still  remains  a  marked  tendency  towards  an  increased  consumption  of       H 

water.     With  originally  low  rates  of  consumption  this  increase  is  large       I 

even  v^ith  well-metered  cities,  such  as  Providence^  for  example,  with  82       H 

per  cent  metered.     This  is  also  well  shown  in  the  figures  of  Table  No,  2.       H 

Of  the  ten  largest  cities  having  over  50  per  cent  of  taps  metered  in       H 

1905,  all  but  three  showed  a  considerable  increase  in  consumption,  the      ■ 

average  rate  for  these  cities  increasing  from  65  gallons  in  1890  to  78       H 

gallons  in  1905,     The  city  of  Milwaukee  (Fig.  3)  is  a  good  example  of      1 

the  restraining  effect  of  meters  in  a  large  city.     About  80  per  cent  of      I 

L  the  taps  were  metered  in  1905.                                                                         H 

■        Some  of  the  cities,  such  as  Boston  and  St.  Louis,  have  good  systems      ■ 

'     of   inspection,   and    the   consumption,   though   not   excessive,    is    yet      ■ 
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It  would  therefore  appear  that  even  with  the  best  systems  the  per* 
capita  consumption  of  water  is  likely  to  continue  to  increase  for  si^me 
time  to  come.  In  case  the  use  of  water  is  aheady  restricted^  it  would 
not  in  general  be  safe  to  estimate  the  amount  of  this  increase  at  less 
than  lo  or  15  gallons  for  the  next  decade.  Where  few  meters  are  used 
at  present,  the  consumption  could  in  many  cases  be  greatly  reduced  by 
their  introduction,  or  by  a  better  inspection  system. 

The  difficulty  of  estimating  future  consumption  is  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  Boston.  In  the  investigation  for  the  Metropolitan  district, 
made  in  1894,  it  was  estimated  that  100  gallons  per  capita  would  be 
sufficient  for  thirty  years  to  come.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  consumption 
in  the  district  increased  from  %i  gallons  in  1893  to  129  gallons  in  1905. 

28-  Variations  in  Consumption. — The  foregoing  articles  have  dis- 
cussed  only  the  average  consumption  throughout  the  year  There  will 
now  be  considered  the  variations  which  occur  in  the  consumption  from 
time  to  time. 

For  the  design  of  the  different  parts  of  the  works  it  is  desirable  to 
know  the  monthly,  the  daily,  and  the  hourly  variations.  The  varb- 
tions  for  periods  of  one  month  or  more  are  of  use  in  questions  pertaining 
to  large  storage-reservoirs,  while  those  for  short  periods  of  a  few  davs 
or  hours  are  of  use  in  the  design  of  pumps,  service-reservoirs,  and 
mains.  For  example^  if  no  storage  exists  between  the  pumps  and  the 
consumer,  then  the  pumps  must  be  designed  to  furnish  water  at  the 
maximum  possible  rate  of  consumption,  while  with  a  certain  amount  of 
storage  they  may  be  designed  with  only  sufficient  capacity  to  supply 
water  at  the  maximum  daily  rate  or  at  the  maximum  weekly  rote. 
Likewise  with  no  storage  the  source  of  supply^  whether  surface-water 
or  ground'Water,  must  have  a  capacity  sufficient  at  all  times  to  supply 
water  at  the  maximum  rate.  With  more  or  less  storage  the  capacity 
of  the  source  can  be  more  or  less  reduced. 

29.  Ahmtkly  Variaii&ns.—ln  nearly  all  cases  the  rate  of  consump- 
tion reaches  a  maximum  in  the  summer  owing  to  the  use  of  water  for 
street'  and  lawn-sprinkling.  This  high  rate  usually  extends  over  two 
or  three  months.  A  secondary  maximum  often  occurs  in  the  wintei 
due  to  the  waste  of  water  to  prevent  freezings  but  the  use  of  mete 
will  largely  prevent  excessive  variations  from  this  cause.  In  extreme 
cases,  however,  the  winter  consumption  may  be  very  high*  For 
example,  during  the  severe  winter  of  1S9S— 99  ser\ice-pipes  quite 
generally  froze  in  many  places  in  the  Northwestern  States,  and  in  some 
of  these  towns  the  waste  of  water  to  prevent  further  freezing  raised  the 
daily  consumption  to  300  or  400  gallons  per  capita  for  several  weeks. 
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VARIATIONS  m  CONSUMPTION.                                  2^^W 

'  a  large  fire  at  such  a  time  would  be  likely  to  prove      1 
a  contingency  should,  however,  be  met  by  using  a      H 
n  of  safety  in  the  depth  at  which  the  pipes  are  laid,       H 
considered  to  a  slight  extent  as  a  possible  element      H 
nsumption.                                                                              H 
variations  in  consumption  for  several  places  are  illus-      1 
^es  of  Fig.  4;  and  further  data  relating  to  monthly      H 
Tables  No.  3  and  5a.                                                            H 
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Fig,  4. — Ratios  ok  MoNTirLv   v**  Aver  ace  Consumption- 

m  the  diagrams  and  table  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
>onthly  rate  will  seldom  exceed    125   per  cent  of  the  avc 
'  in  fact  much  below  this  figure  for  most  places  represe 
gram  further  shows  that  excessive  consumption  is  likely  tc 
r  two  or  three  consecutive  months,  averaging  for  this  1 
L  rate  of  1 10  to  115  per  cent  of  the  yearly  average. 
Daily  Variatums. — The  maximum  daily  rate  is  usually 
Lt  about  1 50  per  cent  of  the  average-     In  the  tables  ver 
-  differeiices  are  to  be  noted  in  the  ratios  for  different  ( 
sing  caused  by  a  variety  of    conditions,  some   accidenta 
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TABLE    NO.    3. 

MAXIMUM  MONTHLY  AND  DAILY  RATIOS   EXPRESSED  AS  PERCENTAGES  OF  AVERAGE 

CONSUMPTION. 


Ratio  of 

Ratio  of 

Ratio  of 

Ratio  oC 

Maximum 

Maximum 

Maximum 

Maximum 

City. 

Monthly  to 

Daily  to 

City. 

Monthly  to 

Daily  to 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Consumption 

Consumption. 

Consumption. 

Consumption. 

Chicago   .    .    . 
Philadelphia   . 

io8 

116 

Louisville  .    .    . 

127 

135 

no 

122 

Columbus     .    . 

107 

157 

Boston.    .    .    . 

114 

119 

Fall  River.    .    . 

"5 

Cincinnati   .    . 

124 

^53 

Dayton  .... 

118 

178 

Cleveland    .    . 

114 

146 

Newton     .    .    . 

125 

143 

Buffalo    .    .    . 

168 

Pawtucket     .    . 

III 

153 

Detroit     .    .    . 

117 

150 

Woonsocket,R.I. 

122 

15s 

Milwaukee  .    . 

113 

Marquette,  Mich. 

139 

194 

TABLE    NO.    3A.* 

MAXIMUM   MONTHLY,   WEEKLY   AND   DAILY  RATIOS    FOR    MASSACHUSETTS  CITIES,   EXPRESSED 

AS   PERCENTAGES. 
Averages  /or  Six  Vears,  /8gj-/<fOO, 


City  or  Town. 


Worcester  (less  than  6  years) . 

Fall  River 

Lowell 

Cambridec 

Lynn  and  Saugus 

Lawrence 

New  Bedford 

Brockton 

Salem 

Taunton 

Gloucester 

Waltham  (5  years  only) .    .    . 

Brookline 

Hyde  Park  and  Milton  .    .    . 
Wakefield  and  Stoneham  .    . 

Newburyport 

Wobum 

Beverly 

Marlborough 

Mil  ford  and  Hopedale    .    .    . 

Peabody    

Attleborough 

Framingham 

Gardner 

Abington  and  Rockland     .    . 


Population, 
1900. 


118,421 
104,863 
94,969 
91,886 
73.597 
62,559 
62,442 
40,063 
35.956 
31.036 
26,121 
23,481 

19.035 
19,822 

15.487 
14,478 
14,254 
13,884 
13,609 
13.463 
11.523 
11.335 
11,302 
10,813 
9,816 


Average 

mum 

Daily 

to  Average  Consumption. 

Consumption, 
per  Capita, 

Gallons. 

Monthly. 

Weekly. 

Daily. 

58 

"7 

128 

165 

36 

121 

130 

150 

79 

"7 

130 

ii: 

81 

"3 

138 

67 

116 

125 

177 

55 

III 

134 

164 

96 

"3 

126 

151 

1° 

134 

164 

232 

67 

114 

119 

178 

46 

116 

127 

147 

32 

129 

142 

193 

76 

"5 

135 

188 

85 

124 

160 

184 

42 

146 

147 

166 

53 

124 

"Z 

182 

41 

114 

128 

^H 

73 

123 

145 

218 

70 

140 

163 

222 

37 

119 

119 

220 

61 

121 

136 

158 

89 

114 

127 

155 

36 

130 

154 

245 

36 

122 

143 

194 

62 

125 

128 

169 

39 

138 

167 

^33 

♦  From  Mass.  Bd.  Health  Report,  1900,   p.  613. 
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ne  constant.  For  the  larger  cities  the  ratio  of  1 50  per  cent  appears 
be  a  fair  maximum,  but  for  the  smaller  cities  the  ratio  is  frequently 
er  200  per  cent.  Generally  speaking,  the  lower  the  average  consump- 
n  the  greater  the  variation.  The  maximum  daily  rate  will  usually 
cur  in  the  month  of  maximum  consumption,  and  a  rate  considerably 
ove  the  average  for  the  month  will  obtain  for  several  consecutive 
ys.  Thus  where  the  maximum  daily  consumption  is  150  per  cent  of 
e  average,  the  maximum  weekly  consumption  is  likely  to  be  about 
,0  per  cent  of  the  average,  but  for  longer  periods  of  time  the  rate 
11   approach  the  monthly  maximum. 

31.  Ordinary  Hourly  Variations,  —  If  there  were  no  waste  or  leak- 
;e,  the  consumption  during  several  hours  of  the  night  would  be  almost 
)thing  and  the  relative  variations  in  consumption  throughout  the  24 
)urs  would  be  very  great.  Whatever  leakage  exists  is  nearly  constant 
id  tends  therefore  to  decrease  these  variations.  During  the  summer, 
hen  the  monthly  rate  is  high,  the  hourly  rate  is  also  likely  to  be  high, 
»  the  excessive  use  of  water  at  that  time  of  the  year  is  largely  due  to 
wn-  and  street-sprinkling,  which  usually  occurs  at  a  time  of  day  when 
le  consumption  for  other  purposes  is  large.  This  results  in  a  very 
[gh  hourly  rate.  To  prevent  this  excessive  rate  many  towns  have 
jgulations  requiring  the  sprinkling  of  lawns  to  be  done  at  special  hours 
hen  the  demand  for  other  purposes  is  somewhat  lessened.  The  con- 
imption  in  the  winter,  although  it  may  be  great,  is  more  uniform 
iroughout  the  24  hours,  as  the  waste  at  this  time  of  year  will  be  the 
-eatest  at  night.  In  small  cities  the  demand  is  likely  to  be  more 
regular  than  in  large  cities. 

Measurements  made  in  Boston  in  August,  1893,  gave,  for  the 
[ystic  works,  the  following  rates  of  consumption  for  different  portions 
:  the  day,  expressed  as  gallons  per  head  per  day. 

I  to  4  A.M 40.8  gallons  I  to  4  p.m 98.2  gallons 

4  to  7    **    58.6     "  4  to  7    "       79,5       « 

7  to  10  "    103.8     "  7  to  10  "       61.9       ** 

10  A.M.  to  X  P.M.  .  .    93.0       '   "  10    P.M.  to  I  A.M 52.9         ** 

Average 73.6  gallons 

Tie  maximum  rate  for  3  hours  was  thus  103.8  gallons,  or  141  per  cent 
f  the  average;  and  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  the  rate  was  127  per  cent 
f  the  average  for  the  day.  Referring  to  Table  No.  3  and  assuming 
be  variation  on  the  day  of  greatest  draught  to  be  the  same  as  here 
ivcn,  the  maximum  draught  from  7  to  10  a.m.  for  the  year  would 
[len  be  141  per  cent  of  119  per  cent  =  168  per  cent  of  the  daily 
verage  for  the  year.  The  large  consumption  from  i  to  4  a.m.  must 
ave  been  mostly  waste. 
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H              In  Detroit  the  maximuin  hourly 
H          178  per  cent  of  the  average  yearly  n 

■  Mr.  Coffin  found  for  Attlebnro, 
H         a  rate  for  the  maximum  month  of  1 
H         rate,  maximum  week   134  per  cent,  i 
H         mum  hour  of  maximum  day  1%}^  pt 
I         hours  312  per  cent,  and  minimum  ho 

■  AM                        FU 

T£^  MEQUII^ED.                             ^^H 

demand  in   1S94  and  in  1895  was 
ue. 

Mass,  (population  7577  in   1890), 
22  per  cent  of  the  average  yearly  ' 
maximum  (kky  155  per  cent,  maxi- 
:r  cent,  maximum  two  continuous 
ur  45  per  cent.     The  average  rate    , 
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from  to  A.M.  to  3  RM.  for  three  day; 

sumption  was  230  per  cent  of  the  av» 

In   F*ig.  5  are  plotted,  for  two  d: 

sumption,  expressed  as  percentages  < 

entire   day,  for   the   cities  of   Nevir 

Bingham ton4  N.  Y.,  Des    Moines, i 

Island,^  III     For  the  city  of  Rock 

sprinkling  hottrsj  6  to  8  p.m.,  is  not 

consumption  durinisf  the   night.     TI1 

these  places  was  for   1895  approxim 

100  gallons ;    Rochester,  71  gallons 

?  P  ^  i  S  jh  je"2^^  '6   S  Y>"k  ^ 

noNS  js  Consumption,                             ■ 

5  in  the  month  of  maximum  coifl 
^rage.*                                                ■ 
ays  each,  the  hourly  rates  of  con-B 
if  the  average  hourly  rate  for  the 

York   aty,t    Rochester4  N    Y.. 
\   la.,    Rockford.d    III,   and   Rock 
:ord  the  high  consumption  during 
able,  and  for  all  pbces   the  largfl 
le   total  per-capita  consumption  dH 
ately  as  follows:  New  York   Cil]9 

;    Binghamtoup   135  gallons;    Des 

•  Traiia,  Anu  Soc.  C.  K,  1897*  xxxviii.  p.  27.                                                                M 
t  Re|>ort  of  J,  R*  Freeman  on  the  ivaier-BUpply  of  New  York  City,  1900*                     ^M 
t  Ogden.     Sewer  Design  (New  York,  tSq^).     ^  Ett^.  Nfttfs,  iSg6,^xxv,^  t^       ^M 
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Moines,   43    gallons ;    Rockford,   90  gallons ;   and   Rock   Island,    20a 

gallons.     It  will    be  noted  that,  in  general,  those  places  having  the 

L  largest  consumptions  show  the  smallest  percentage  variation  through- 

Bout  the  day*     This  is  due  to  the  excessive  leakage  and  waste  which 

^pccyrs  in  these  places,  and  which  is  n^rly  uniform-*  If  the  maximum 

pottos  of  the  diagrams  be  multiplied   by  the  maximum  daily  ratio  of^ 

say,  150  per  cent^  there  results  for  the  maximum  hourly  ratios  for  the 

entire   year  the  \^lues  175,  210,   iSo,  238,  220,  and   183    per   cent, 

respectively.      Regarding  rates  for  longer  periods  than  one  hour  it  is 

to  be  noted  from  the  diagram  that  a  rate  nearly  equal  to  the  maximum 

Pis  likely  to  continue  for  4  or  5  hours, 
To  illustrate  the  effect  of    temperature  and  precipitation  upon  the 
L    daily  consumption  and  its  variation,  four  diagrams  of  hourly  consumption 
■  for  Detroit  are  given  in  Fig,  5a,  f     Curve  I  represents  the  effect  of 
extreme  cold  weather;  curve  II  that  of  hot  dry  weather;   curve  III 
average  conditions;  and  curve  IV  Sunday  consumption. 
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Fig,  5a,  —  Hourly  Variations  in  Consumpt^ion,  Deteoit,  MtcH. 

3a*  CaHSumptwn  for  Large  Fires. — Large  fires  occur  but  seldom, 
and  in  most  of  the  statistics  already  given,  especially  those  relating  to 
hourly  rate,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  fire 
has  been  involved,  such  as  would  require  much  less  than  the  maximum 

•  This  poini  Is  well  brought  oo(  by  Mr.  J.  R.  FTecman  in  Ms  report  on  the  water. 
aafvply  of  Nrw  York  City*  in  which  he  shows  graphically  that  the  hourly  rates  of  con- 
sumption of  New  Vofk,  Brooklyni  Fall  River,  and  Woonmacket  differ  by  nearly  a  constant 
^ttAntily,  although  the  average  daily  Eronsumptiong  are  widely  different,  (See  Eng.  Hit^rd^ 
i9C0^  JtUI*  p*  IojO  t  Trans,  Am.  Soc.  C,  E.,  1901,  XLvi.  p,  413. 
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rate  of  supply.  The  consumption  for  large  fires  must  then  be  consid- 
ered in  addition  to  the  rates  given  above. 

The  maximum  rate  of  fire  consumption  in  gallons  per  capita  per 

day  for  a  town  or  city  of  average  character  may  be  taken  equal  to  '^, 

where  x  =  population  in  thousands.  This  is  based  on  Kuichling's 
estimate  of  the  required  number  of  fire-streams,*  and  assumes  250- 
gallon  streams. 

If  the  average  consumption  is  100  gallons  per  capita,  then  the  fire 
rate  in  per  cent  of  the  average  will  be  as  follows  for  different-sized 
cities : 

P«,..ii,»j*.«  '^■'?  ^^  ^'^  Consumption  in  Percentafc 

Population.  of  Average,  when  Average  equals  loo 

Gallons  per  Day. 

'»^^o^ 1000  per  cent. 

SfOoo 447  ••  •• 

10,000 216  *•  •* 

50,000 141  •«  •• 

100,000 • , ,,,  100  ••  •• 

200,000 71  «•  •• 

300,000 58  *•  •• 

500,000 ^5  ««  •• 

For  other  average  values  of  the  daily  consumption  the  percentages 
would  vary  accordingly,  being  greater  for  smaller  consumptions.  In 
the  case  of  small  cities  the  fire  rate  is  evidently  the  principal  factor  to 
be  considered;  in  large  cities  it  is  of  much  less  relative  importance. 
The  duration  of  the  above  rate  of  fire  consumption  may  be  several 
hours ;  it  has  been  estimated  by  Freeman  at  about  six  hours  as  a  maxi- 
mum for  the  full  number  of  streams. 

33.  Maximum  Hourly  Rate. — The  chance  of  a  large  fire  occurring 
at  the  same  time  as  the  maximum  consumption  for  other  purposes  is 
exceedingly  remote,  so  that  in  obtaining  the  probable  hourly  maximum 
some  reduction  may  be  made  in  the  figure  obtained  by  combining  both 
maxima. 

The  maximum  hourly  rate  for  a  city  of  50,000  inhabitants,  with 
100  gallons  per  capita  as  the  average  consumption,  may,  for  example, 
be  estimated  about  as  follows : 

Maximum  daily  ratio  =  175  per  cent  of  average. 

Max.  hourly  ratio  of  maximum  daily  =  150  per  cent  of  175  per  cent 
=  262  per  cent  of  average. 

Fire  consumption =  141    **      "      "         " 

Total =  403    "      "      "         " 

♦Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  1897,  xxxviii.  p.  16.  For  further  discussion  of  this 
subject  see  Chapter  XXVI 1 1. 
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This  total  may  be  reduced  to,  say,  375  per  cent  of  the  average,  or  375 
gallons  per  day,  as  the  maximum  rate.  It  would  not,  however,  be  safe 
to  assume  a  much  lower  rate,  as  the  average  daily  for  an  entire  month 
is  likely  to  be  1 30  per  cent  of  the  average,  which  would  give  for  the 
ordinary  hourly  maximum  130  x  150  =  195  per  cent.  Adding  the  fire 
demand,  the  maximum  becomes  336  per  cent,  or  336  gallons  per  day. 

34.  Consumption  in  European  Cities. — The  consumption  of  water  in 
Europeaa  cities  is  much  less  than  in  American  cities.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  the  more  general  use  of  meters  in  Europe,  but  it  is  also 
undoubtedly  true  that  water  is  used  less  lavishly  and  wastefully  there 
than  here.  Moreover,  in  the  United  States  much  more  water  is  lost 
by  leakage,  the  pipes  usually  being  much  larger  and  in  many  cases 
probably  not  so  well  laid.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  difference  is  due  to  a  greater  legitimate  demand  in  this 

TABLE   NO.  4. 

CONSUMPTION   OF   WATER    IN   EUROPEAN   CITIES. 


City. 


Estimated     ^s 
Population.  ,o^ 

I  ^ 
srr 

I     M   (« 


England.  1896-97:* 

London 

Manchester 

Liverpool 

Birmingham 

Bradford 

Leeds 

Sheffield 

Nottingham 

Brighton 

Plymouth 

Germany,  i89o(Lueger): 

Berlin 

Breslau 

Cologne 

Dresden 

DUsseldorf 

Stuttgart 

Dortmund 

Wiesbaden 

France.  1892  (Becbmann): 

Paris 

Marseilles 

Lyons. < 


5,700,000 
849,093 
790.000 


42 

40 

34 

680,140'  28 

436,260]  31 


420,000 
415,000 
272,781 
165,000 
98.575 

1,427,200! 
330,000' 
281,700 
276.500: 
144,600 
139.800 
89.700 
62,000 

2,500,000 
406,919 
401.930 


43 
21 

24 
43 
59 

18 
20 

34 
21 

25 
26 

78 
20 

53 
202 

31 


City. 


France.    1892  (Bechmann): 

Bordeaux 

Toulouse 

Nantes 

Rouen 

Brest 

Grenoble 

Other     countries,     1892-96 
(Bechmann): 

Naples 

Rome 

Florence 

Venice 

Zurich 

Geneva  

Amsterdam 

Rotterdam 

Brussels 

Vienna 

St.  Petersburg 

Bombay 

Sydney 

Buenos  Ayres 


Estimated 
Population. 


252.654 
148,220 
125,000 
107,000 
70,778 


u 


58 
26 
13 
32 
3 


60,855  264 


481,500! 

437.419 

192,000 

130,000 

80,000 

70,000 

515,000 

240,000 

489,500 

1,365,000 

960,000 

810,000 

423,600 

680.000 


53 
264 
21 
II 
60 
61 
20 

53 
20 
20 
40 

6i 
38 
34 


^  Compiled,  except  the  figures  for  London,  by  Hazen.    Eng,  News,  1899,  xli.  p.  iii. 
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country ;  a  demand  caused  in  some  cases  by  a  higher  commercial  con- 
sumption and  in  general  by  a  larger  domestic  use  due  to  the  less 
economical  habits  of  the  people  and  to  the  use  of  a  larger  number  cif 
fixtures.  In  Table  No,  4  is  given  the  consumption  per  capita  for 
several  cities  in  various  European  countries* 

The  use  of  water  for  public  purposes  in  seven  German  cities  varied 
from  I  to  12  gallons  per  capita  in  1888-1890,  this  being  from  2  pa" 
cent  to  33  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption.  In  Berlin  2.5  per  cent 
is  used  for  street-sprinkling,  3  per  cent  for  sewer-flushing,  and  7  per 
cent  for  fountains.  In  Dresden  3.7  per  cent  of  the  entire  consumption 
is  used  for  public  fountains.*  In  Paris  35  per  cent,  or  20  gallons  per 
capita,  is  used  for  street -washing* 


'sm   w^    ^mG    wm    ^^ 

Fra.  6, — ^  Percent  ACE  GkOftTH  or  Cities, 


-mif 


55-  Growth  of  Cities.  —  A  necessary  factor  in  any  estimate  of  fiit 

consumption  is  that  of  future  population.     The  rate  of  growth  of  differ- 
ent cities  is  exceedingly  variousp  but  of  any  one  city  it  is  Hkely  to  be 

♦  Handbuch  der  IngeEiietirwissenscbaflen,  p.  6g. 
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fairly  constant  for  several  years,  or  at  least  will  vary  but  slowly.  The 
older  and  the  larger  the  city  the  more  uniform  the  rate  of  growth,  and, 
barring  national  disasters,  a  fairly  close  estimate  can  be  made  for  two. 
or  three  decades  in  the  future.  In  the  case  of  many  American  cities 
e  rate  is  still  undergoing  large  variations,  and  predictions  are  very 
uncertain. 

For  a  city  with  a  steady  rate  of  growth  the  percentage  added  each 
decade  or  shorter  period  is  very  nearly  constant;  and  to  estimate  the 
future  population  it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  this  constant  percentage 
successively  for  as  many  periods  as  desired.  If  the  percentage  is 
changing^  then  a  varying  rate  must  be  used,  which  can  only  be  pre- 
dicted by  a  study  of  the  changes  in  the  rates  in  past  years  and  a 
knowledge  of  such  local  conditions  as  are  likely  to  affect  the  cit>''s 
growth*  To  facilitate  such  estimates  the  percentage  increase  for  each 
decade  should  be  plotted,  and  any  marked  tendency  to  change  can  then 
be  allowed  for  in  extending  the  curve  forward. 

In  Fig,  6  are  plotted  such  percentages  for  several  cities  of  difrering 
characteristics.    The  percentages  for  London  are  remarkably  constant p 


tic,  7.— PoFUtATlON  Curves  Plotted  with  Referrhcr  to  Boston.  Mass. 

ind  in  estimates  for  the  future  a  rate  of  20  might   reasonably  be 

fstiined.      Several  of  the  other  cities  have  reached  a  nearly  uniform 

ite,  while  in  some  the  rate  is  still  likely  to  undergo  great  changes. 

'In  estimating  the  population  of  London  for  forty  years  in  the  future  the 

i_Royal  Commission  in  1893  used  the  percentage  for  the  decade  1S81  to 

1891,  a  value  of  18.2.     The  data  for  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
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and  Chicago  are  as  compiled  by  Brackett  in  Appendix  No.  i  of  the 
Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts  upon  a  Metro- 
politan Water-supply.  They  represent  in  each  case  the  population 
within  a  1 5  mile  radius. 

36.  Another  method  of  estimating  future  population  is  to  study  the 
growth  of  various  larger  cities  from  the  period  at  which  their  population 
equaled  the  present  population  of  the  city  in  question;  and,  taking 
account  of  differing  characteristics,  to  deduce  therefrom  the  probable 
future  population  required.  This  method  was  used  as  an  aid  in  predict- 
ing the  future  population  of  Boston  in  the  report  above  referred  to,  and 
the  diagram  employed  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  7.  It  exhibits  the  curves 
for  several  cities,  so  plotted  as  to  intersect  at  the  point  corresponding 
to  a  population  of  967,000,  the  population  of  Boston  in  1894. 

An  objection  to  this  method  of  estimation  is  that  it  is  based  upon  a 
comparison  of  rates  of  growth  of  cities  of  widely  varying  characteristics, 
and  of  rates  relating  to  very  different  periods  of  time.  Thus  the  growth 
of  Boston  in  1 900  is  compared  with  that  of  New  York  in  1 860,  when 
industrial  conditions  were  materially  different  from  those  at  the  present 
time. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
SOURCES   OF   SUPPLY. 

37.  Classification. — The  sources  of  water-supply  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  classes  according  to  the  general  source  and  the 
method  of  collection : 

A.  Surface-waters: 

1.  Rain-water  collected  from  roofs,  etc. 

2.  Water  from  rivers. 

3.  Water  from  natural  lakes. 

4.  Water  collected  in  impounding  reservoirs. 

B.  Ground-waters: 

5.  Water  from  springs. 

6.  Water  from  shallow  wells. 

7.  Water  from  deep  and  artesian  wells. 

8.  Water  from  horizontal  galleries. 

Each  of  the  above  sources  except  the  first  and  last  are  at  present  fur- 
nishing many  cities  in  the  United  States  with  a  more  or  less  satisfactory 
water. 

38.  Quality  of  Water  from  Various  Sources. — The  kind  of  water 
which  a  region  can  furnish  depends  on  its  climatic,  geologic,  and  topo- 
graphic features.  Much  good  water  has  been  obtained  from  small 
streams  in  the  rougher  portions  of  the  United  States  where  sites  for 
reservoirs  can  readily  be  found  and  where  collecting  areas  are  sparsely 
populated ;  but  in  a  large  portion  of  the  country  such  a  source  of  supply 
is  impracticable  or  undesirable,  and  in  these  localities  we  find  that  the 
ground- water  supplies  have  been  more  largely  developed.  Many 
supplies  drawn  from  lakes  and  rivers  are  also  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  but  until  some  method  of  purification  is  generally  adopted  they 
will  not  be  as  a  rule  very  satisfactory.  These  sources  must,  however, 
continue  to  furnish  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  cities  with  water 
as  the  supplies  from  the  first-mentioned  source  become  more  and  more 
fully  utilized. 

Ground-waters  are  as  a  rule  of  better  quality  from  a  sanitary  point 
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of  view  than  surface-waters,  but  in  many  cases  they  will  not  be 
altogether  satisfactory  until  processes  for  the  removal  of  iron  and  of 
hardening  impurities  are  adopted. 

39.  Utilization  of  the  Various  Sources. — The  following  table  gives 
the  number  of  water-works  obtaining  their  supply  from  the  various 
sources  indicated,  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  number  supplied  from 
each  source.  Under  Northeastern  States  are  included  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  all  to  the  north  and  east;  North  Central  includes  all 
others  to  the  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  pf  the  Mississippi  River; 
Southeastern,  all  remaining  States  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  Western, 
all  west  of  it.* 

TABLE   NO.  6. 

SOURCES   OF  WATER-SUPPLIES   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 


Source. 


No.  of  Works. 


Surface-waters: 

Rivers ■  336 

Lakes 129 

Impounding  reservoirs '  135 

Combinations I  15 


1X6 

6 

20 

I 


Total 

Ground-waters. 

Shallow  wells 

Artesian  wells 

Springs 

Galleries  and  tunnels. 
Combinations 


Total 

Surface-  and  ground-waters. 

Rivers  and  ground-waters 

Lakes  and  ground-waters 

Imp.  reservoirs  and  ground-waters., 


Total 

Grand  total . 


615 

130 

39 

300 

9 

33 


5" 

92 

II 

9 


1238 


143 

41 

59 

72 

o 

8 


180 

16 
o 
I 


17 


340 


U5 


"7 
62 
12 

2 


193 

310 
98 

27 
12 
22 


r 


256 

24 
46 

3 


329 

380 

145 
103 

13 
21 


469 

37 
16 


53 


715 


662 

61 
4 

7 


et  9 

oZ 

H 


825 

221 

213 

21 


1280 

861 

341 
502 

34 

84 


oh 


24.6 
6.6 

6.3 
0.6 


38.2 

25.7 

10. 1 

14.9 

i.o 

2.5 


72 


1063 


1822 

206 
31 
17 


254 


54.2 

6.1 
0.9 
0.5 


7.6 


3356  iioo.o 


The  number  of  filtered  supplies  in  1 896  was  as  follows : 

Surface-waters 179 

Ground-waters 23 

Surface-  and  ground-waters 29 


Total. 


231 


♦From  £n^.  News,  1898.  XL.  p.  q,  and  Manual  Am.  W.  W.,  1897. 
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In  Europe  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  public  supplies  is  derived 
from  ground-water  sources  than  is  the  case  in  this  country.  In 
Germany,  for  example,  in  1884,  of  the  total  population  having  a  public 
water-works  the  following  percentages  drew  their  supply  from  the 
various  sources  indicated :  * 

River-  and  other  surface-water 27.9  per  cent. 

Spring-water 13.8    "      " 

Other  ground-water 58.3    "      *' 

In  France,  out  of  a  total  population  of  about  12  millions  living  in 

cities  of  over   5000  inhabitants,   the  following  percentages  were,  in 

1892,  supplied  with  water  from  the  sources  indicated  :t 

Rivers 14  per  cent 

Springs 23    "      " 

Other  ground-water 14    **     " 

Combinations 49    "     ** 

'^  Jour.  /.  Gasbelu.  Wasservers.y  1884,  p.  411. 

t  Bechmann.    Distribution  d'eau  (Paris,  1899),  11.  p.  330. 
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THE   RAINFALL. 


^o.  The  rainfall  being  manifestly  the  source  of  all  water-supply, 
;her  caught  as  it  flows  over  the  surface  or  first  allowed  to  percolate 
the  ground  to  furnish  water  for  wells  and  springs,  it  is  desirable 
)mmence  the  discussion  of  the  quantity  available  from  the  different 
:es  with  a  study  of  the  rainfall.  The  yield  of  a  given  source  is  the 
uct  of  several  factors,  of  which  the  rainfall  is  but  one ;  and  in  many 
3  it  is  quite  as  easy  or  even  easier  to  estimate  the  value  of  this 
uct  directly  as  to  determine  it  from  a  consideration  of  the  several 
TS.  In  other  cases,  however,  this  cannot  be  done,  and  to  enable 
iata  already  collected  regarding  the  various  elements  to  be  intelli- 
ly  used  in  the  solution  of  new  problems,  a  careful  study  of  each  of 
J  elements  is  necessary. 

I.  Measurement  of  RainfalL — The  amount  of  rainfall  is  expressed 
ches  of  depth  upon  a  horizontal  surface,  snowfall  being  reduced  to 
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Fig.  8. — Ordinary  Rain-gaugb. 


quivalent  amount  of  rainfall.     The  ordinary  rain-gauge  used  by 
Weather  Bureau  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  8.     The  diameter  of  the 
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receiver  A   h  S  inches,  and  the    entire  height  of  the  instrument  is 

2  feet.  The  rim  is  beveled  to  a  sharp  edge  and  is  accurately  circular. 
The  water  which  falls  into  the  receiver  is  conveyed  into  the  collecting- 
tube  C,  of  one-tenth  the  cross-section  of  the  receiver,  and  the  amount 
of  water  so  collected  is  determined  by  a  measuring-stick  of  cedar.  In 
this  way  small  rainfalls  can  be  readily  measured.  Large  rain  Talk 
overflow  into  the  outer  cylinder,  which  is  also  used  as  a  collector  for 
snow. 

While  the  actual  measurement  is  thus  simple,  the  collection  of  the 
correct  amount  of  water  is  not  easy.  It  is  found  that  the  amount  d 
water  collected  depends  largely  upon  the  location  of  the  gauge* 
Variations  as  great  as  50  per  cent  have  been  observed,  due  to  differ- 
ences in  location  in  regard  to  buildings  and  other  objects,  and  to  the 
elevation  of  the  gauge  above  the  ground.  In  general  the  greater  the 
elevation  of  the  gauge  the  less  the  amount  of  water  collected.  The 
reason  for  this  has  been  quite  conclusively  shown  to  be  due  to  the 
greater  velocity  of  the  wind  at  the  greater  elevation »  less  water  being 
collected  the  stronger  the  wind,* 

The  errors  of  collection  due  to  wind  eddies  caused  by  buildings, 
trees,  etc.,  are  of  much  greater  importance  than  those  due  to  elevation, 
and  to  avoid  these  the  gauge  should  be  located  some  distance  from  at! 
disturbing  objects  and  not  much  above  the  ground.  In  cities,  the  best 
place  is  on  the  roofs  of  flat  buildings,  and  this  is  the  location  usually 
selected  by  the  Weather  Bureau.  Such  locations,  though  free  from 
disturbances  caused  by  other  buildings,  are  not  as  trustworthy  as  is 
desirable,  and  it  is  estimated  by  the  Bureau  that  the  amounts  regis* 
tered  by  its  gauges  are  from  5  to  10  per  cent  too  small. t 

Besides  inaccuracies  due  to  exposure,  there  are  slight  inaccuracies 
In  the  measurement  of  small  rainfalls  in  dry  weather  due  to  evaporatior 
from  the  gauge,  and  very  considerable  errors  in  the  measurement  o 
snowfalls. 

With  the  ordinary  rain-gauge  it  is  impracticable  to  determine  rate^ 
of  rainfall  for  short  periods  of  time,  the  records  usually  obtained  frort 
these  gauges  being  merely  the  total  amounts  of  rainfall  for  eacl 
tH*enty-four  hours.  For  estimating  flood-volumes  from  small  area^ 
however,  it  is  important  to  know  the  rate  of  rainfall  for  much  shorte: 
periods  than  one  day.  For  this  purpose  self-recording  gauges  ar< 
essential,  that  is,  gauges  which  give  a  continuous  record  of  the  rainfal 
or  a  record  taken  at  such  short  intervals  as  to  be  for  all  practical  pur 

*Scc  reference  (a),  p.  50. 

f  Bulletin  D,  Weather  Bureau,  iftgj,  p.  g. 
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continuous.     Various  forms  have  been  devised,  some  weighing 
le  water,  others  recording  by  volume.* 

42.  RainfaU  Statistics  for  a  large  number  of  stations  can  now  be 
Mily  obtained  from  the  monthly  reports  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
ince  1888  observations  relating  to  excessive  rainfalls  have  been  made 
ith  self-recording  rain-gauges,  the  number  of  stations  provided  with 
lich  gauges  in  1900  being  about  seventy.  The  data  of  importance  in 
toanection  with  water-supply  questions  are  the  mean  yearly  rainfall, 
le  deviation  from  this  in  dry  years,  the  monthly  rainfall,  and  finally 
le  maximum  depth  of  rain  falling  in  a  single  day  or  less* 

43.  Mean  Annual  Rainfall.— The  mean  annual  rainfall  and  the  prin- 
|ial  drainage  areas  of  the  United  States  are  shown  in  Fig.  g.f  The 
l^imum  rainfall  is  seen  to  be  along  a  narrow  belt  of  the  North  Pacific 
Dast,  where  it  considerably  exceeds  60  inches.  Towards  the  interior 
e  amount  rapidly  falls  off,  and  between  the  Sierras  and  the  Rocky 
ountains  it  ranges  from  5  to  15  inches.  East  of  the  Rockies  there  is 
^dual   increase  eastward  and  southward   to  a  maximum  along  the 

fylf  of  60  inches,  and  from  40  to  50  inches  on  the  Atlantic  coast* 

44.  Secular  Variations  in  the  Rainfall,— The  question  of  a  gradual 
iange  in  the  yearly  rainfall  is  one  the  solution  of  which  would  doubt- 
is  require  data  covering  several  centuries.  The  rainfall  for  a  partic- 
tr  locality  may  average  considerably  below  the  mean  for  many  years, 
ier  which   may  follow,  perhaps,  an   equally   long  period  of  surplus* 

an  analysis  of  several  records  extending  over  many  years  it  was 
&und  that  ducing  an  S 3-year  period  at  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts^ 
\t  averages  for  lO-year  periods  were  as  high  as  16  per  cent  above  the 
lean  and  1 1  per  cent  below;  for  60-year  periods  the  extremes  were,  at 
It,  Louisj  17  per  cent  and  13  per  cent»  and  at  Cincinnati,  20  per  cent 
id  17  per  cent*  For  a  25-year  period  the  extreme  variations  were 
>per  cent  for  both  New  Bedford  and  St*  Louis. J 

The  x'ariations  or  cycles  above  referred  to,  that  extend  over  several 
tars,  are  in  some  cases  very  marked,  but  they  are  very  erratic  aiid  as 
tt  quite  incapable  of  being  predicted.  In  Fig.  10  are  plotted  what 
recalled  progressive  averages  of  precipitation  for  three  sections  of  the 
and  the  actual  precipitation  for  Madison^  Wisconsin,  for  a 
of  years.  The  progressive  averages  for  each  section  are  found 
first  averaging  the  yearly  rainfalls  for  three  or  four  stations ;  then 


•  For  &  description   of   varioua  forms   of    self-recording   gauges   see   references    (7) 

t  From  a  paper  by  John  C,  Hoyt  in  Trans.  Am.  Soc,  C.  E.*  1907,  UX,  p,  431, 
I  BuiLedn  D. 
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these  averages  are  further  modified  to  give  a  smoother  curve  by  the      1 
formula                                                                                                             fl 
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"  where  a^  f*  A  <^i  and  e  are  the  rainfalls  for  successive  years,  and 

the  progressive  average  for  the  middle  year>      In  tiiis  way  any  gn 

change    in    tlie   rainfall   can   be  more  clearly  brought   out.      In 

diagram  the  ordinate^  represent  inches  above  or  below  the  mean. 

gradual  increase  for  a  long  period  of  time  in  the  rainfall  at  the  sta 

representing  New  England  is  very  striking,  although  this  is  show 

pother  records  to  be  quite  local  in  extent.     Other  changes  for  cons 

Hable  lengths  of  time  are  to  be  noted  in  the  diagram,  and  it  is  cl 

Bto  be  <teen  that  a  record  covering  twenty  or  thirty  years  is  of  no  \ 

nit    studying   the   question    of    secular   variation.       The   diagram 
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Madison,  Wisconsin,  is  of  course  very  rough,  but  shows  the  same 
general  variation  as  tJiat  just  above  it.  If  the  portion  of  the  curve  for 
the  years  1880  to  1895  alone  be  considered,  a  very  rapid  and  persistent 
decrease  in  the  rainfall  would  be  noted.  ■ 

45<  Mean  Monthly  Rainfall. — The  monthly  distribution  of  the  rain- 
fall is  of  great  importance  in  all  questions  relating  to  the  utilization  of 
water  for  power  purposes  or  for  the  supply  of  cities.  The  rain  falling 
in  the  summer  months,  when  vegetation  is  using  a  maximum  of  water 
and  evaporation  is  rapid,  is  of  but  Uttfe  value  for  supplying  water  to  thj 
streams.  It  is  the  winter  and  spring  rains  which  must  largely  be  relied 
upon  to  fill  reservoirs  and  to  raise  the  low  ground-water  to  its  normal 
level. 

Fig.  II*  shows  graphically  the  mean  monthly  distribution  of  the 
rainfall  for  several  stations  representative  of  the  different  sections  of  tlie 


Fia.    tJ.— MONTBI.V    VAKJATlOfJS    iN    RAINFALL, 

country.     The  ordinates  represent  the  percentage  of  the  total  year| 
rain  falling  in  the  month. 

In  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  country  the  distribution 

quite  uniform,  the  variation  here  being  greatest  along  the  south  Atlantic 
coast,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  for  Charleston.  As  we  go  farther 
north  and  west  to  Detroit,  Madison,  and  Nortii  Platte,  a  great  change 
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akes  place,  a  larger  and  larger  percentage  of  the  rain  falling  in  the 
lummer  months.  This  is  a  very  advantageous  distribution  for  vegeta- 
ion,  but  a  very  poor  one  for  furnishing  surplus  water.  The  diagram 
or  Santa  F6  is  typical  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  that  for 
Spokane  of  the  northern  plateau.  The  distribution  along  the  entire 
Pacific  coast  is  very  similar  to  that  at  San  Francisco. 

Numerical  data  relating  to  the  distribution  of  the  yearly  rain  are 
jiven  in  Table  No.  6. 

46.  Minimum  Yearly  Rainfall. — In  Table  No.  6  are  given,  for 
several  representative  stations,  the  mean  yearly  rainfall ;  the  propor- 
tion of  the  yearly  rain  falling  during  the  six  months  from  June  to 
November,  inclusive ;  the  percentage  of  the  mean  yearly  rain  which 
fell  in  the  driest  year  covered  by  the  records ;  the  percentages  for  the 
two  driest  consecutive  years,  and  likewise  for  the  three  driest  consecu- 
tive years ;  and  the  number  of  years  of  records  from  which  the  data 
have  been  collected.     The  records  close  with  1896. 

TABLE    NO.  6. 

GENERAL  RAINFALL   STATISTICS    FOR   THE   UNITED   STATES. 


SLaliciD. 


North  Ailantic: 

Boston.-  ...^  ,._t ... 

New  Haven »  . . . 

New  York ..-.* 

Philadelphm. - 

W^^shinglon - 

South  Altanttc: 

WflmmgtOD 

Charleston .  -  * *  *  *  - 

Augusta..  ..-....*«..*.  ... 

Jacksonville 

Key  West 

Gtilf  and  Lower  Mississippi: 

Shrc V  c  port , . . 

if  out  gome  ry  ..*.>«*......* 

Mobile 

New  Orleans . 

Gal  ireston ^  ^  - ** 

NasliTille - 

Vkksbnrg 

Ohio  VaHcf; 

Pirtsborg - 

Cmcttinati-.. .......  ^- >... . 

f  nilianapolis .  <.*'-.. *  <  - 

LouUville * 

Tairo .  -    


i 

l-f 

1. 

i 

s 

"\ 

m 

1! 

h 

0  . 

II 

r5 

p06 

S 

0. 

0. 

Ph 

:^ 

45-4 

SO 

60 

70 

80 

79 

45.8 

5*  1 

74 

78 

S3 

45 

44.7 

52 

62 

77 

80 

61 

43.3 

52 

70 

7S 

3q 

72 

43  9 

St 

69 

71 

74 

45 

53-7 

61 

75 

So 

Bt 

2^ 

4g^i 

61 

4S 

55 

62 

89 

48.0 

50 

St 

sa 

87 

27 

S4-1 

65 

74 

77 

E3 

27 

38.2 

70 

54 

61 

73 

49 

48.2 

43 

&7 

75 

75 

35 

52.5 

42 

76 

So 

83 

a+ 

63.6 

51 

68 

75 

73 

26 

60.3 

52 

64 

75 

77 

36 

47^7 

58 

SO 

65 

73 

26 

50.2 

4b 

67 

73 

83 

33 

Sa^7 

43 

70 

74 

4i3 

43 

36.6 

53 

7t> 

7fi 

85 

54 

42*1 

50 

60 

7a 

71 

6a 

42.2 

St 

sg 

76 

S2 

37 

^7^2 

4a 

74 

81 

j  85 

35 

►  2.6 

^7 

62 

75 

fii 

35 
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TABLE   NO.  ^.—Continued. 
GENERAL  RAINFALL  STATISTICS   FOR   THE  UNITED  STATES. 


StaUoil. 


Lake  Region: 

Marquette,  <*,^>, ..,,,,. 

Detroit., , , 

Cleveland  ..*...*..  hi  ,.* . 

Duluth , 

Upper  Mississippi  Valleyi 

5t.  Louis. ..,  .».,..*^.«4 

Davenport. ..., *  .* 

Chkago* ..,,.,,.,. 

Milvvaukee...*...'.--*^,. 

Madison. ^^  ..1.1,,*... 

La  Crosse, 

St,  Paul 

The  Plains: 

Omaha. 

Dodge  City 

North  Platte 

Denver* -.,. .  ,*•. 

Ctieyenne..* ........... 

The  plateaus 

Yuma,.. 

Phcenix..,**<  ..,.*...». 

Tucson... 

Santa  F£>.* **** 

Carson  City ..,.♦.  *..-*. 

Salt  Lake  Oily  

Spokane  ..,,«...,*«,,.. 

Walla  Walla.... 

Pacific  Coastr 

Astoria  ,.*.,...  ,,.,...« 

Portland 

Red  BluflT -. 

Sacramento  , . . « . « <  * 

San  Francisco. .  - , .  - 

Los  A ngeles < . . . , 

Fresno* .  ...*,.*..,..... 

San  Diego. 


3a. 3 

32.5 
36.6 
30.7 

40.8 
33-3 
34- o 
31*0 
33*3 
30-7 

31-4 

ig.a 
iS.t 
U-3 
12.7 

2.S 

7-1 
II. 7 
14.6 
12*1 

18. S 
18*6 
15*4 

77-0 

46,2 
24.4 
19-5 
33-4 
17-2 
9-3 
9*7 
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55 

39 
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39 
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65 

44 

79 

69 

53 
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57 
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33 
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64 
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31 
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70 
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16 
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67 
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13 
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88 
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73 

86 

73 

68 

79 

75 

70 
73 

7a 

77 

75 

46 
90 
80 
66 
7a 
74 
84 
86 

77 
79 

58 
&4 
78 
59 
74 
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33 

46 
41 
26 

60 
s6 
30 
S3 

28 
24 

39 

37 

as 

37 
37 

at 
13 
19 

37 
ig 
29 
15 
37 

34 

37 
35 

47 

47 
24 

19 

47 


By  an  examination  of  data  relating  to  stream-flow  it  is  found  that 
the  months  from  June  to  November  are  the  six  months  in  which  the 
rainfall  has  in  general  the  least  direct  effect  upon  stream-flow.  The 
percentages  of  the  yearly  rain  falling  in  these  months  have  therefore 
been  given  in  the  table. 

In  England  it  was  formerly  the  practice  in  designing  water-works 
to  assume  as  the  mean  rainfall  for  the  three  driest  years  83 J  per  cent 
of  the  mean,  but  further  investigation  led  to  the  adoption  of  80  per  cent 
as  a  more  reliable  figure.      Similar  ratios  have  also  been  made  use  of 
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I 


to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  country,  but  from  the  above  table  it  is 
evident  that  in  many  localities  it  would  not  be  safe  to  use  over  75  per 
cent,  or  even  less.  The  very  low  percentages  for  some  of  the  stations 
must  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  what  may  occur  at  any  point  -in  a 
comparatively  wide  territory  in  each  case.  For  example ,  at  Madison^ 
Wisconsin,  the  rainfall  in  1S95  was  but  39  per  cent  of  an  average,  and 
this  was  both  preceded  and  follow^ed  by  years  of  low  rainfall,  thus 
giving  the  very  low^  percentages  of  58  and  ^%  for  the  two  and  three 
driest  years*  This  extreme  drought  was  very  locah  but  it  shows  what 
may  happen  at  rare  intervals  in  tliat  part  of  the  country. 

The  lowest  percentages  for  the  one,  tw^o,  and  three  driest  years, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  extreme  cases,  are  about  the  same  over  a 
large  portion  of  tlie  United  States  and  may  reasonably  be  placed  at 
about  6o»  70,  and  75  per  cent  for  the  East  and  Souths  with  a  reducHon 
to  50,  60,  and  70  per  cent  respectively  for  the  Northwest  and  plains 
region.  For  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  the  Pacific  coast  the 
figures  would  in  many  places  be  much  lower,  but  the  conditions  are 
here  so  varied  that  a  general  statement  w^ould  be  of  no  value* 

47.  Haximum  Rates  of  Rainfall. — In  estimating  the  maximum  flood- 
volumes  of  small  strcams^a  matter  of  very  great  importance  in  the 
design  of  dams  and  reservoir  embankments — it  is  desirable  to  know 
the  maximum  rates  of  rainfall  for  periods  of  a  few  hours  or  a  single 
day. 

In   Table  No.    7  are  presented  data  compiled  from  the  Monthly 

Weather   Rciicw  relating  to  excessive  rainfalls.      The  records  cover 

the  period  from  1 87 1  to   1906,  and  a]l  rainfalls  are  represented  which 

exceeded  in  amount  5  inches  in  twenty-four  hours,  and,  from  1894  to 

1906^  all  those  which  equaled  or  exceeded  2  inches  in  one  hour.     As 

far  as  possible,  the  same  storm  is  represented  but  once  for  any  one 

State,  although  records  may  have  been  received  from  several  stations; 

and  furthermore  each  storm  is  counted  as  a  one-day  storm  or  a  two-day 

storm,  but  not  both.     A  one-day  storm  is  one  in  which  all  the  rain  falls 

ia  a  meteorological  day,  that  is,  from  8  P.M.  to  8  P.M.,  and  in  a  two-day 

storm  all  the  rain  falls  within  two  such  days.      A  one-day  storm  may 

therefore  have  fallen  in  a  few  hours,  and  likewise  a  two-day  storm,  so 

that  the  figures  given  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  maximum  rates* 

However,  by  taking  the  maximum  from  among  a  great  many  records 

the  figures  thus  found  for  the  one-  and  two-day  storms  will  approxi- 

tnate  the  maximum  for  24  and  48  hours.     The  one-hour  rates  are  well 

determined.      The  number  of  times  a  rainfall  has  exceeded  the  given 

Amounts  is  an  indication  of  the  frequency  of  heavy  storms  and  also 
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to  some  extenti  of  the  reasonableness  and  reliability  of  the  maximum 
figure.  Those  States  having  the  highest  maximum  rates  are  those 
where  heavy  rainfalls  are  the  most  frequent. 

TABLE   NO.  7. 


MAXt&lUit  RAINFALLS, 


I 


State. 


Northern  and  Cenlral  States: 

M&ine      ........ 

New  Hampshircr  and  Vt.  > 

Massachuw*tts    ..... 

Connecticut  and  R.  I.  *    . 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  *,,-♦« 

Delaware    ».♦*,♦, 

Maryland 

Virmnia  and  D.  C.  (since 
iM)   ........ 

West  Virginia    ,    .    .   .    , 

Tennessee  ....**. 

Kentucky    ..*.,.* 

Missouri     *..*... 

Ohio    . 

Indiana  .    , 

Illinois.    .   .    ,   .    .    ,    .   . 

Michigan    ,*..... 

Wisconsin    * 

Minne^U  ....... 

Iowa    ......... 

Kansas    ,...,,., 

Nebraska    ,,,.,.. 

North  and  South  Dakota 

Colorado     ....... 

South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Stales 

North  Carolina ,    ,    ,    . 

South  Carolina  .... 

Georgia  ....... 

Florida 

Alabama     ...... 

Mississippi  ...... 

Louisiana   ....*. 

Texas 

Arkansas^    ...... 

Okbhoma  {since  1898) 
Pacific  Coast  r     ..... 

California    ...... 

Oregon  and  Washington 


No.  of 
Statlomi* 


41 
78 

^9 
76 

59 

84 

7 

37 

y* 
41 

43 
96 

45 
63 
86 

64 

78 
82 
69 
87 
79 

48 
62 
34 
5^ 
St 
54 
81 

48 


^79 
94 


Hourly  Rate. 


Maxt- 
mum. 


3  00 

4  49 

3  ■  55 


No.  of 

Stornu 

-or> 

7  in. 


4.64 

3  «> 

2.20 

4.00 

3.90 

4 

3 

2 

4 
3 
3 
3 


74 
33 
7' 
36 
40 
61 

3<' 
3'9<> 
3-47 
3.10 
3-6i 
5"«^ 


3-43 

3  00 

5-45 

4  10 
3.60 

4  i:J 
4  33 

^.66 
8.67 


I 

3 

7 
6 

10 


9 
1 

4 

S 

25 

II 

12 

9 

4 

4 

7 

It 

16 

It 

8 

17 

13 
28 
48 
11 
13 
26 
40 

7 
2 


One 'day  Storms , 


Maxi- 
mum. 


56' 
741 
6,60 
7.40 
10.  io 

»37 
7.00 

7.70 

5  49 
^11 
7.02 
8,00 

7.00 
9  08 

6  94 
7,  JO 

8.23 
12.00 

7,70 
6,20 

9.14 
10.82 
10.38 
10,70 
9.00 
9.60 
32.27 

M-93 
11.00 


ri.50 
7  r2 


No.  of 

SCQrm£ 

-or> 

sin. 


I 

1 
3 

2 

8 
9 

iO 


6 

1 

16 

5 
16 

g 

5 

5 

II 

IS 
13 

6 
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34 
If 
26 

37 
2S 

24 
64 

43 
i3 


16 
8 


Two'day 

St^TTfl^. 


mufii. 


S.2I 

6.79 

8.22 

^0.30 

10.04 

XO.4O 

9.03 

6,79 

M  75 

7.00 

0^67 
8.62 
9.60 
8.06 
10  00 

9  35 

6  34 
10.15 

7  80 

9-70 

8.40 

10.69 

7'39 

i3'«> 
I J  2^ 
11.52 
13,14 
10.00 
to.  60 
16  SS 
14  781 
9.10 


at.  40 

10  4C5 


The  curves  of    Fig.  12  based  on  the  data  of  Table  No.  7  show 
approximately   the    ma.ximum    rainfalls   which    may  be  expected   for 

■  Since  1S94  the  records  are  from  tboae  stations  having  self- recording  rsiti  gauges. 
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different  lengths  of  time.  The  curve  for  the  Northern  and  Central 
States  is  somewhat  exceeded  in  a  few  States,  but  for  most  of  them  it 
represents  rainfalls  but  little  greater  than  those  which  have  already  been 
observed,  and  which  may  occur  again  at  any  time.  This  curve  gives 
a  rate  of  4  inches  for  one  hour,  8  inches  for  24  hours,  and  10  inches 
for  48  hours.  The  curve  for  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  repre- 
sents the  maximum  recorded  rainfalls  for  all  the  States  of  this  group 
except  Louisiana^  for  which  the  records  far  exceed  those  of  any  jther 
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Ft6.  X3i — Maxim t;M  Probable  Rainfalls, 

State.  For  the  Pacific  coast  very  high  records  are  also  noted  at  some 
stations** 

Of  especial  interest  to  the  hydraulic  engineer  are  the  rains  which 
occur  while  the  ground  is  frozen  and  covered  with  snow.  A  .study  of 
the  data  shows  that  in  ail  those  States  where  such  conditions  could 
oblatov  the  maximum  rates  of  rainfall  for  the  winter  months  arc  con- 
siderably below  those  for  the  summer  months.  They  are  approxi- 
mately given  by  the  lower  curve  of  the  diagram.  The  melting  of  snow 
during  an  extensive  rain  may  increase  the  total  equivalent  by  one  or 
tft'D  inches,  thus  giving  about  the  same  total  as  the  summer  curve. 

48.  Extent  of  Great  Rain-storms.— That  excessive  rainfalls  are  of 
sufficient  extent  to  cover  areas  of  such  size  as  are  ordinarily  considered 
in  water-supply  problems  is  made  evident  by  the  statistics  of  a  few 


•  For  rates  for  shorter  Intervals  of  time  than  one  hour  reference  should  be  made 
to  Tarious  works  on  sewer  design  and  to  papers  relating  thereto*  Among  these  see 
references  (6)  to  (to},  p.  S3- 
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great  storms*  In  October,  1869,  a  great  storm  occurred  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  with  its  maximum  intensity  in  Connecticut. 
A  careful  analysis  of  the  records  made  by  Mr.  James  B,  Francis* 
shows  the  areas  covered  by  different  depths  of  rain  to  have  been  as 
follows : 

I>epi1i  of  Rain.  Area  Covered, 

ft  inches  or  oaore- - »4t43i  square  miteft* 

7        *.< , 9,60a       **  •* 

8  "  *'  ■*  j,S24  •*  •' 

9  **  '*  '* -.-.-  1.046  '*  -* 

10  **  **  "  .,. .-..  519  '"  " 

n  •'  **  **  , .^,. i7g  •*  ** 

he  following  are  some  of  the  maximum  rates  observed  in  this  storm: 

4.00  inches  :n    %      hours. 

4  27       "        ■'     3 

5.86       ■*        **   lS-5      ** 

7.15       **         '  n 

8.90       '*        *'  30  •' 

8.44       *'        "  43 

The  maximum  recorded  rainfall  was  12*35  inches,  at  Canton,  Conn  , 
all  of  which  probably  fell  in  about  48  hours. 

The  winter  storm  in  New  England  of  February,  1886,  was  also 
very  extensive,  it  being  estimated  that  4  inches  or  more  fell  over  an 
area  of  7600  square  miles,  6  inches  or  more  over  an  area  of  3000  square 
miles»  and  S  inches  or  more  over  an  area  of  750  square  miles.t  It  is 
probably  true  that  some  of  the  most  violent  storms  of  the  Western 
mountain  region,  the  so-called  *' cloud-bursts/'  are  of  much  g:reater 
intensity  than  any  represented  in  the  table,  but  they  are  very  local  »n 
extent. 
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CHAPTER  V, 


EVAPORATION   AND  PERCOLATION. 


49,  Relatioa  of  Evaporation  and  Percolation  to  Stream-flow  and 
Ground-water* — Of  the  rain  which  falls,  a  part  passes  ufT  immediatel; 
into  the  streams  and  forms  what  may  be  called  the  flood-flow;  a 
is  evaporated  directly  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  from  water- 
surfaces,  and  from  the  leaves  of  vegetation ;  and  a  portion  percolates 
into  the  ground.  Of  the  last  portion  a  part  is  caught  by  vegetation > 
passed  upwards  and  evaporated  or  transpired  from  the  leaves  (an  insig- 
nificant portion  being  retained  by  the  plant),  and  a  part  passes 
downwards  and  laterally,  sooner  or  later  finding  its  way  to  the  surfai 
again  in  the  form  of  springs,  which  constitute  the  source  of  the  dr 
weather  flow  of  streams. 

The  total  flow  of  a  stream  is  then,  in  general,  equal  to  the  rainfal 
less  the  evaporation;  the  flood-flow  is  equal  to  the  rainfall  less  the 
percolation  and  evaporation ;  and  finally  the  dry-weather  flow  may 
considered  as  equal  to  tire  deep  or  more  permanent  percolation.      Tj 
enable  stream*flow  data  to  be  used  in  the  most  intelligent  way  in  male* 
ing  estimates,  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  lai^-s 
of  evaporation  and  percolation  and  of  the  relative  amounts  which  take 
place    under    diflercnt   conditions.      Furthermore,   as  the    percolating 
water  constitutes  the  ground -water   from  which    many  supplies   ai 
drawn,  this  knowledge  is  of  first  importance  in  a  study  of  ground -wati 
sources. 

The  subject  of  evaporation  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts] 
evaporation  from  water-surfaces  and  evaporation  from  land-surfaci 
The  former  is  of  importance  in  studying  the  run-off  from  watersheds 
having  considerable  areas  of  lakes  and  ponds,  and  in  taking  account  of 
the  evaporation  from  reservoirs.  Considerable  reliable  information 
exists  relating  to  this  part,  and  the  application  thereof  is  easy  and  direct 
Evaporation  from  land*surfaces  is,  however,  much  more  difficult  to, 
determine^  since  the  conditions  affecting  it  are  so  varied  and  indete 
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iiate;  it  is  therefore  only  possible  to  give  figures  which  indicate  in  a 
general  way  the  effects  of  some  of  the  conditions. 
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EVAPORATION   FROM    WATER-SURFACES. 

50-  lafluences  Affecting  Evaporation.— The  evaporation  from  the 
firee  surface  of  water  takes  place  at  a  rate  depending  upon  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  at  the  surface,  and  upon  the  quantity  of  vapor  already 
in  the  air  immediately  adjacent  to  it.  The  former  varies  not  only  with 
the  air  temperature,  but  with  the  depth,  nature,  and  extent  of  the  body 
of  water,  and  with  tiie  extent  to  which  it  is  exposed  to  wind  and  sun. 
The  latter  depends  upon  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  generally, 
and  also  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  action  of  wind  in  removing  the 
accumulated  vapor  from  above  the  water.  For  any  given  locality  the 
evaporation  will  vary  closely  with  the  variations  in  mean  air  tempera- 
ture, but  for  different  localities  variations  in  humidity  will  cause  it  to 
be  very  different  even  though  the  temperatures  are  the  same. 

51.  Experiments  on  Evaporation  from  Water-surfaces. — Owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  duplicating  conditions  of  humidity  and  temperature  it  is 
evident  that  determinations  of  evaporation  from  small  shallow  vessels 
are  of  little  use  in  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  the  evaporation  from  large 
bodies  of  water.  The  best  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of 
comparatively  large  vessels  placed  in  a  considerable  body  of  water, 
such  as  a  lake  or  reservoir-  Even  in  this  case  the  variation  in  tem- 
perature between  the  water  outside  and  inside  the  vessel  will  at  times 
be  several  degrees,  and  it  is,  moreover,  difficult  to  eliminate  the  effect 
of  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  protecting  the  water-surface  from  the  wind. 

52<  Experiments  at  Bt^siim. — The  most  extensive  experiments  of 
this  character  which  have  been  made  in  the  United  States  are  those 
which  were  carried  out  by  Desmond  FitzGerald  at  the  Chestnut  Hill 
reservoir  of  the  Boston  water-works,* 

in  Table  No.  8  are  given  the  mean  monthly  evaporations  as  de- 
duced from  these  experiments.  For  the  summer  months  they  are  the 
means  for  ten  years  of  observations,  while  for  the  winter  months  they 
arc  deduced  from  special  experiments  on  the  evaporation  from  snow 
and  ice. 

The  maximum  daily  evaporation  was  0.57  inch,  tlie  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  being  70°.  7  F.  in  the  reservoir  and  6Z^.%  in  the  tank. 
Experiments  on  snow  and  ice  indicated  an  evaporation  of  about  0.02 


*See  refcrencca  (a)  and  (5),  p-  65. 
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inch  per  day  from  snow  and  0.04  inch  from  ice.  The  maximum  yearly 
evaporation  was  43.63  inches  and  the  minimum  34.05,  or  a  variation 
of  1 1  per  cent  above  and  13  per  cent  below  the  mean. 

TABLE   NO.   a 

MEAN   MONTHLY  EVAPORATIONS  AT  CHESTNUT   MILL  REISIikVOIIt,   fiOSTON.    MASS. 


Month. 


January  *. 
February* 
March.,.. 

April 

May  ..*-•• 
June 


EvAporutioo* 

Pfcr  cert  I  of 
Yearly 

Incliei. 

Evapomtion. 

0.96 

2.4 

1.05 

2.7 

1. 70 

4^3 

a -97 

76 

4*4& 

11.4 

5.54 

14.2 

Honlh. 


July 

August.. .. 
Septeniber« 
October* . . . 
Noveitibcr. . 
December*. 


Eriiporaiion, 
Inches. 


5  9S 

5^50 

4    12 

3.16 

1. 51 


Ftf  cent  of 
Yearly 


15,2 
14*0 

10.4 

5-7 
3-9 


Total  for  the  year  ^  39.20  incbes.        Mean  temperature  :=  4B''.6, 
S3-  Expcrimettis  at  Rocktster^- — A  similar  series  of  experiments 
have  been  carrietJ  on  since  1S91   by  Mr.  Kuicliling  at  the  Mt.  Hope 
reservoir  of  the  Rochester  water-works.*     The  results  of  these  experi- 
ments are  given  in  Table  No.  9.     They  are  the  means  of  observatioi 
covering  from  two  to  eight  years. 


TABLE  NO.  0. 

MEAN   MONTHLY   EVAPORATIONS  AT  MOtJNT  HOPE   RESERVOIR*  ROCHESTER*  N.  Y* 


1 


Rtonth. 


January,, . 
February. 
March* ., . 

April 

May 

June  ...i* 


Bvaparalion, 

Per  cent  ot 
Yearly 

Inches, 

Evaporauoc*. 

0.52 

IS 

0  54 

1.6 

1*33 

3*9 

2.53 

7.6 

3-93 

II. 4 

4.94 

14.3 

Mdoth. 


July '. 

August . . . . 
September . 

OcttJber 

November. 
December.. 


Bvaporiitloa. 
Incht*. 


S-47 
5'30 
4-TS 
3  16 

1^45 
1. 13 


Per  cent  fll 
Y«fl]f 


15.8 

15. 4 

4*a 

3.2 


Total  for  I  be  year  =  34- S4  inclies.         Mean  temperature  —  47", S, 

54.  Othet  Experiments, — Experiments  by  J.  J.  R.  Croes  on  til 
Croton  River  in  1865-1870  for  eight  to  ten  months  of  the  year  ga\1 
as  filled  out  by  Mr.  FitzGerald  t  for  the  winter  months,  an  averag 
annual  evaporation  of  39.64  inches. 

Of  foreign  experiments,  those  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Greaves  at  Ll 
Bridge,  England,  are  probably  the  most  extensive4     They  embrace" 
fourteen  years  of  observations »   and  were  carried  out  by  means  of  a 

*See  tbc  various  annual  reports  of  tbe  Executive  Board  of  Rochester,  Nt  Y* 
t  Trans.  Am.  Soc,  C-  E.,  ifi86,  xv,  p.  617, 
I  Proc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  XLV.  p.  19. 
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ting  slate  tank,  3  fcet  square  and  12  inches  deep»  placed  in  the  river 
!-      The  results  are  given  in  Tabic  No.  10.     The  maximum  yearly 
poration  was  26.933  inches  and  the  minimum  17.332,  the  variations 
ing  31  per  cent  above  and  16  per  cent  below  the  mean. 

TABLE  NO,  to. 

MEAN  MONTHLY    EVA  PO  RATI  OK  S  AT  LEE  BRIDGI,   ENCJLAKD, 


Muntb. 


yary,  . 

lb  r  u  a  ry  - 

rcb,.    * 

y   


. 

Per  cent  of 

'      Incbe*. 

Yearly 
KvapOfiitioD. 

0.755 

3^6        ' 

0.603 

2.9 

l.OClS 

5.3 

2.0Q8 

10-2 

a -753 

13  4 

3*142 

J5-2 

MomIl 


J"iy 

August.*. 
September 
October.  ,. 
November. 
DeccrtTber* 


Prr  cirnl  of 

Ve;.rjy 
HvaptJfation 

3^443 

16.7 

2,849 

13  8 

I.5o6 

7.S 

1.056 

51 

o.66g 

3^3 

0-S74 

2.S 

Toul  for  the  year  s  ao.613  incbes> 

55.  Calculated  Evaporations  from  Water-surfaces. — In  Table  No.  11 
r  given  calculated  evaporations  deduced  from  readings  of  dry-  and 
t-bulb  thermometers  at  various  Signal  Service  stations  in  18S7  and 
88,  supplemented  and  controlled  by  observations  at  several  stations 

means  of  the  Piche  evaprometer.*  The  results  indicate  at  least  the 
lativ^e  conditions  of  temperature  and  humidity  at  the  various  stations, 
id  are  therefore  indicative  of  the  relative  evaporation.  They  are 
slieved  by  Mr,  Russell,  the  officer  in  charge,  to  represent  approxi^ 

tely  the  evaporation  from  surfaces  of  ponds,  lakes,  and  reservoirs. 
he  results  thus  obtained  for  Boston,  New  York,  and  Rochester  agree 
lite  well  with  the  observations  already  quoted. 

PERCOLATtON,    AND    EVAPORATTON    FROM    LAND-SURFACES. 

56 »  Influences  Affecting  Evaporation  and  Percolatioo. — Evaporation 
Dm  the  ground  depends  upon  the  moisture  contained  therein,  upon 
c  temperature,  and  upon  the  nature  of  the  vegetation  or  other  soih 
fvcring*  The  moit^ture  present  in  the  ground  depends  in  turn  upon 
c  rainfalU  and  the  ability  of  the  soil  to  receive  and  retain  the  perco- 
:ting  water.  The  greater  the  rainfall  the  greater  the  evaporation*  but 
aporation  is  relatively  much  more  constant  than  the  rainfall.  It 
lerefore  follows  that  the  difference,  or  the  stream-flow,  is  more  vari- 
le  than  either,  and  as  the  rainfall  increases  the  percentage  flowing 
'will  increase. 


^  M^Htkly  Weather  Review,  Sept.  1888,  p.  335. 
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TABLE   NO>   n, 

CALCULATED   MONTHLY    KVAPO RATIO ^f    IN    THE   UNITED  STATES. 


SutbD*  »nd  Diatricts. 


New  EnglandJ 

Eastport ^ 

Manchester.^ 

Nortbfield .- 

Boston...  ,*»*,.... 

Nantucket 

Wood's  Holt 

Block  Island.. «.. . 

New  Haven 

New  London.*  *.*  i> 
Middle  Atlantic  States 

Albany. 

New  York  City... 

Philadelphia.  .*. . 

Atlaritk  City 

Baltimore  ,....,. 

Washington  City. 

Lynchburg.  ..••.. 

Norfolk  ..--   ,  . . 
South  Atlantic  Sts.tes 

Charloiie....t  .*. 

Hattcras.  .,,.,*.,» 

Raleigh  ..^  * , . . ... 

Wilmington 

Charleston . ....... 

Columbia 

Augusta .  ,•...*.,. 

Savannah..  *«  *. .., 

Jacksonville . . 

Florida  Peninsula; 

Titusville,.. 

Cedar  Keys .* 

Key  West • 

Eastern  Gulf  States: 

Atlanta. .  ...  .^., ,. 

Pcnsacola  ........ 

Mobile.. .......... 

Montgomery 

Vkksburg . 

New  Orleans..  .**. 
Western  Gulf  States; 

Shreveport.  *.*.,.. 

Fart  Smith- ..  P.... 

Little  Rock *.  .* 

Corpus  Chrisii .... 

Galveston  *».....* 

Palest  ine 

San  Antonio. ..... 


0.9 
i.o' 

0.9; 
o.S 
i.» 
t.i 
0.5 

I.I 
1*5 


1-4 

1.2 
,.6 

i.o' 
1.6 

o.Sl 

l,ll 
1.6 

X.3 


0.9    1.3 

T.8|   1.4 


I.G 
1.3 
a.o 
1.8 
a. a 
i.S 

3.6 

1.3 
3.0 
3,4 
a. 5 
3.3 
3.0 

3-3 
2.9 

3  5 
3-3 

3.8 


3.t 

1.6 

3.3 
1.7 
3-7 

1.6 

3  6 
1.6 

T.8 
2.3 

2.3 

3.6 
3.8 
2.6 


a. 6  3 
3.81  4 
3.7    3 


3-7    2.6 

2.9    ^.8{ 


3.6 

3-5 

3-5 

3^3 

3.1 

a^S 

3.B 

2.8 

1.6 

3.1 

3.3 

3.7 

3.1 

2.8 

14 

1.6 

1.6 

3.3 

2.1 

3^0 

2.4 

3.3i 

< 


3,4 
2.6 

3-3 
33 

3-4 
1^5 
2.4 
3.0 
2.7 
3.6 

3-3 

3-4 
4-4 
24 
5.1 
4.3 
5^3 
3-5 

aU 

2.5 
3.S 

3-3 
3^7 
4.8 

5v3 
4*7 
4  3 

3*8 
4.6 

4^5 

6.3 
4.0 
3^5 
6r5 
5*1 
3^8 

4.8 
5^3 
5.5 
30 
2.9 
4.3 
3.8 


2*5 
1.3 
3-8 

2-5 

3-1 

1.8 
1.8 
J. 8 
2.7 
3.8 

3-9 
3-3 
4.0 
1.8 
4.7 
3*t 
4-5 
3.3 

4-5 

3.2 

4*1 
3-3 
3.9 
4*3 
4.8 

4.3 
4.6 

3-3 
4-5 
4-4 


s^Sg 


2.7 
3-3 
S.o 

3-4| 
4^7. 
2.1' 
3.7 
2.6 

4*1 
4-0 

4.5 
4.6 

5  7 
3.6 
5.6 
6*0 
S-6 
4- a 


3.3 

3.8 
41 
3-5 
4*4 

3-3 
3.7 
25 
3  7 

3-4 

SO 
5-0 

S-7 
29 

6.0 

S*4 
4-7 
4.6 


s-s 

3*ti 
5-4 
4  3 

4-4! 
5-4I    - 
5-01  4.8 
4-6   4.3 
5*3    5-0 


4.0 

3-3 

4.2 

4*3 
4-5 
4.2 


4*3 
5-t 

4-8 


4-7   S^o 

4.3    4-6 
3-7    4-0 


5 

5-7 

4-2 


9    l'^ 

-    4*8 

4-1 


4*9 
4.4 
4.8 
3-2 
4  3 
4-3 
4-0 


4*2 

4-6 
4-t 
3-9 
4-3 
4*5 
4-5 


3-S 
5-0 
5-1 

4*5 
5.0 
4.1 

4*3 
40 

4-1 

4.9 
S.6 

5*4 
4  4 

5*3 
5.8 
6^6 


5  i^ 

i^ 

as 

0- 

29 

2-5 

3.6 

3-9 

3*4 

3-0 

3-3 

2.5 

3.8 

2-7 

2.3 

1,^ 

40 

3-5 

2.7 

3-8 

3-4 

2.7 

3-4 

2-7 

1.2 

3-1 

2.8 

2.6 

3-8 

3-1 

3*2 

3-9 

3*2 

3.1 

4-7 

3  = 

3.0 

5-2 

4-3 

4*1 

5-2 

4-3 

4.0 

33 

2.4 

1.8 

5*0 

4-4 

4  3 

4  9 

4-t 

4*2, 

4-3 

3*3 

3^4 

3-7 

3*7 

3.9 

4*0 

4.6 

4.0 

4.1 

3-8 

3.2 

3-2 

3*0 

3,7 

3*1 

3-9 

3  4 

4.8 

4-2 

4.0 

3*8 

4.i 

3-4 

4'5 

S-i 

4-1 

4-7 

3*4 

3*6 

4-7 

3.8 

3.6 

4.3 

4.0 

4.1 

5-5 

4*5 

41 

51 

4-7 

4*3 

4^7 

5-S 

4-6 

5-4    5'2 

4-5 

4.6    4-6 

4-1 

4.5    5-7 

4.6 

5.0    4-7 

3-4 

4-3.  4-4 

4-6 

5-2    S-o 

4-1 

46 

4.7 

5-9 

5  9 

5.8 

5-2 

4.3 

4.3 

4,1 

5*2 

5.2 

4w| 

4.6 

4^8, 

4*4 

5.8 

5-2 

5*4 

>n 


2.2 
2*5 

«-4 
I.I 
2.3 
1.8 

0-8 
1*8 
2-4 
a*  4 

3.1 

3  3 

3^3 

1.2 

3*6 
4-5 
3-3 
2.3 

3.6 
2.6 

2.4 
2.8 
3-2 

3.6 
3.6 

3-5 
3*0 


I' 


425  2 

429.7 
433-3 

,U23-9 

4  34^4 
.825  6 
.520.3 
,434-0 
631.8 

r% 

4  34-B^ 

3  40' 6 
245U 

5  25-3 
448.1 
5  45-6 
645.5 
8SSJ~ 


2.649-i 
1 -6131 -I 

2-7:33-1 
2*543-1 
2'4!4ld 
3't49J 
3.S'46J 
^■i!45J 


3.6  3-1442 
3*5  3.6'49.S 
3.81  3-6,51.6 


4-2|  3.s|5i 

3.6  3.44^ 
3.4;  2.343 
4*31  3*156 
4.0I  3.347 

3.7  a.  5  45  4 


i 


3-4 
3-9 
4-3 
3.0 
4-2 
4-0 

4-3 


d-4  4Sia 

a.3  49.S 

a*3S'-7 

8.3(38-1 

3«4'46.a 

3.l|47.l 

3-1524 
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TABLE   NO.  n.—Cmitimitd. 

CALCULATID   MONTHLY    EVAPORATION    IN   THE    UJilTED   STATES, 


StatioDS  nod  Diitrkti. 


Rio  Gratidc  Valley  i 
Rio  Grande  CUy.  •  *  - 
Brownsville ,. 

rbio  Valley  and   Tep- 
nessee: 
Chan«nootra,'..  ...^ 

KnoxviHe. .  .  .*  ■ 

Memphis.  . . .- ,. 

Nashville. 

Louisville--  ...--.,. 

Indianapolis.  ...*, . . 
J  CincinnatL-.. ..  >*. . 
^  CotprnbiiB.. . .  .t. «.. - 
■  Pittsburg..,..*..... 
■tower  l^akc  Region  : 

Buffalo ..,.,*.*. 

Oswego^  * . .  *....... 

Rochester  *.......,, 

Eric ^..  ....-■  .. 

*Cleveland,.^..y. 
Sandusky... . .. . 

Toledo.-.  - '  ,,...**. 

Detroit    *** •*« 

iTpper  Lake  Region  ; 

Alpena. ....  ...**»., 

Grand  Haven... .  ... 

Lansing. ... ... . 

Marqueite,*..--  *. , . 

Port  Huron. 

Chicago 

Milwaukee.-... .  .  *. 

0 reen  Bay 

Duluth ..  ....... 

Ixfredie  Northwest  : 

Moorhead  . .  * .  *  ^ . . . . 

Saint  Vidccnt*..*. .  > 

Bismark.  ...«.!>•«•. 

Fort  Buford. 

Fort  Totten 

Ippcf  Mississippi  Val* 
ley: 

ifiC  PaiaL. 

^Crosse ■ 

iven  port ......  . . . . 

'l>e»  Moines. ,,. 

Duhuqtie,..*, .. 

Keokuk*.,  i.  . . .  .^h,  «« 

Cair<>*..  ,,.,..♦•..., 

'Spriniri>etd,  111. 

iSt.  Louis, ......  ^,  - . 


1 

i 

i 

it 

ti 

^1 

,« 

£ 

^ 

< 

S 

*^7    3^S 

3.S 

3-6 

4*5 

1.8 

3.G 

3.9 

3.0 

3.5 

J.O 

3^3 

3.3 

5.3 

3*7 

2  4 

2.6 

3-4 

5*t) 

3*5 

3.1 

2.3 

3-1 

5*9 

5.3 

19  1  2.1 

3.2 

5^^ 

5.0 

1-7 

3.1 

3.8 

5-6 

54 

1-3 

1-4 

2.2 

4.6 

4.8 

t.S 

1.8 

3.6 

4.9 

5,2 

1.6 

3.0 

23 

4.5 

48 

1-4 

19 

3.2 

3*8 

4.3 

0.8 

l.l 

1*3 

2.3 

3*3 

0.6 

I.O 

1,1 

3.3 

3.8 

o>s 

i.r 

09 

2.6 

3.8 

t.o 

1.4 

1.4 

a.7 

3*7 

I.I 

1.4 

1.5  i 

3.9 

3*3 

0.8 

14 

1.5 

3*2 

3*7 

0.9 

I.I 

15 

3.5 

3.8 

0.8 

I.I 

1.6 

30 

4.1 

0.7 

0.6 

0.9 

1.6 

2.1 

o.s 

0.7 

1*3 

2.6 

31 

0,6      K3 

1.4 

3.7 

2.a 

0.8  ;  o.B 

0.9 

17 

2.4 

0.6 

1.0 

la 

2.6 

3.0 

1,0 

I  % 

1.8 

3*2 

3"3 

0^5 

1.0 

i.t 

3.4 

3.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.8 

17 

2.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

15 

2.4 

0,2 

14 

Ck5 

2.1 

3*6 

0.3 

0.3 

0.5 

f.S 

3*8 

Q,4 

0.6 

0.6 

30 

4.3 

1.4 

0.7 

C.6 

3*«> 

4.7 

0,3 

0.3 

0.4 

2,3 

4.6 

0.7 

0- 

3.3 

3,0 

33 

0-4 

1.2 

1.4 

3^3 

35 

0.5 

1.0 

1.8 

3-8 

3*4 

0.6 

1.0 

1.5 

3-7 

3.1 

0.7 

1.0 

1.4 

2.2 

2.9 

0.8 

i.i 

3.1 

4*a 

3-7 

1.6 

3.1 

2.^ 

5.8 

4-4 

O.S 

I.I 

2.0 

4.6 

3.8 

t-3 

L6 

3.5 

5-5 

4*7 

c  =S 
3 


4.6 

3*9 


4*3 
4.3 

4-8 
5*1 
5.8 
5-7 
6:4 
5*8 
5*4 


3-0 
3^8 
4*9 
4.6 
4*4 
4-6 
4.6 
48 

3.6 

3S 
40 

3-3 
3.8 
4-8 
3.8 
4*1 

2>S 

3.S 
3*9 
4.1 
5*0 

3.9 


4^ 
4.4 
4.6 
4.2 
4.2 
4*3 
4-3 
43 
5»o 


6.9 
4.0 


4*3 
4-9 
4.9 
5*5 
6.8 
7.7 
6^5 
6.9 
6.6 

4-9 
3-9 
4.6 

5*5 
5*2 

54 
6.0 

5-9 

3*a 
4.7 
4*3 
3-4 

4.6 

5.4 
4*$ 
5.6 

3  9 

3-7 
3*1 
5^6 
6:2 
42 


50 
5-4 
6.9 
6.6 
6.2 
7-0 
5.6 
5-4 
7^5 


7.0 
4.1 


5^0 
5*0 
5  4 
6.3 
7.4 
6:9 

6:6 

6.4 
5.6 


5*2 
3*3 


5*4 
4*9 
5*5 
59 
64 
5*2 
6:1 

5  I 
4*9 


5*2  3  9 
4.0  3.6 
A-l  '3-8 


6:4 

5*2 

3*7 
3*8 
3*9 
3.3 
4.2 
5.3 
3*7 
4*2 
3.4 

3"3 
2,6 

4.3 
4.9 
37 


3  7 
4-7 
6.2 

4*7 
4.8 
6.8 
6.5 
65 
8:0 


3-1 
3*8 
3*7 
3.7 
3*4 

2.8 

2*7 
2.4 

3*1 
32 

4.1 
3.4 
30 
30 

3*5 
2.6 
4.0 

4.8 
3*7 


2.3 
3*0 
4*4 
4.1 
3*3 
S*o 
5*1 
4*5 
5*9 


4*9 
3.0 


4.0 
4*1 
4.2 
4*0 
4'9 
41 
4-7 
40 
34 

3.8 
2.7 
3.6 
2.5 
3*4 
3*4 
3*4 
2.8 

3.2 
3.6 

1.9 
2.2 

2.5 
3*2 
2.9 

a.4 
2*5 

2.4 
9.0 

3.6 

3.0 
2.3 


2.4 
3.0 
3.0 
3.3 

3.8 
3*6 
•1-5 
3-5 
4.9 


jS 


3*6 
2.6 


3.9 

3*8 
4.1 

3  3 
3-8 
3.1 
3-3 
3.6 
2.8 

i.g 
2.2 

3.3 
1.9 
24 

3.3 
2.4 
3.0 

1*5 
1*7 
1*4 
1-3 
t.7 
2.5 

J. 9 

1. 9 
1.3 

13 

0.9 
1.2 

1*7 
1-4 


1.5 

1.8 

2.3 
2.3 
1.8 
3.9 
3-8 
3.9 

3-9 


3-1 
2.3 


1.9 
2.1 
2.4 
1.9 
2.1 

1-6 

2  1 
1.8 
2.3 

1.6 

1.0 
1.3 
1.3 
1.4 
1*3 
1-3 
1*3 

0.8 
i.i 
1.0 
1.3 
1.0 
1.2 
0.9 
0.9 
1.0 

0-5 
0.3 
0.4 
0.5 
0.4 


0.7 
0.8 
1.1 
0.9 
0.9 
r.2 
2*3 
1.4 
1*4 


53*  t 
37.0 


46.4 
45*9 
50,0 
50.1 
54  S 
48.6 
52  o 
47-8 
44-5 

329 
28. 9 

32*4 
33*8 
35-7 
36,6 
38.6 
36.0 

24  3 

28.6 
37  6 
24.5 

29*3 
36.8 
29.0 
38.3 
23.0 

26.3 

33.1 
31-0 

35*5 
37.3 


38.1 

32.9 

39*P 
36  o 

33-a 
42.9 

48.9 
40.8 

S2.3 
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TABLE   NO.  \\.—ConiUmtd. 

CAXCULATID  MONTHLY   EVAPORATION   IN  THE  UNITED  STATVS, 


Sutloos  and  DiBtricti, 


Missouri  Valley : 
Lamair* ,  #  *--  ^^  * ,  * 

Spntigfield,  Mo  -- 

Leavenworih.,^* 

Topeka 

Omaha  ♦^.,.« ,... 

Crete  *.--.»,*#  ^  ^ . 

Valentine..  *.«.  .> 

Fort  Sylly 

H  a  roq * 

Yankton. ..  **.  .p* 
Korthern  Slope  : 

Fort  Assinibolne- 

Fort  Custer. ...  * . 

Fort  Maginnis  ... 

Helena.  ,,*.....** 

Poplar  River...  .* 

Cheyenne 

North  Platte 

Middle  Slope: 

Colorado  Springs. 

Dcnvcr..-...,..i. 

Ptke'9  Peak »...•. 

Concordia.  .»*..*♦ 

Dodge  City  .  ...r 

Fori  Elliot 

Southern  Slope: 

Ftsrl  Sill -. 

Abilene. ...«,..,. 

Fort  Davii. . .. ... 

Fort  Stanton..,.. 
Southern  Plateau  : 

El  Paso, 

San la  F6' ■ '.*••*. 

Fort  Apache. . . .. 

F<irt  Grant.. . .» .. 

Prescott    ...,,*.* 

Yuma. .  .*  ....... 

Keeler 

Middle  Plateau  \ 

Fort  BidweU 

Winnemucca.. ,,. 

Salt  Lake  City.... 

Montrose 

Fort  Bridger. ..  *. 
Northern  Plateau: 

Bois6  City  ...... 

Spokane  Falls.  <*. 

Walla  Walla..... 


t.t 
0.9 

I.I 
o.@ 
0-7 

1.3 

0.6 

0.3 
0.4 

O.S 

0,6 
I.t 
I,t 

04 

o.g 
3.0 

3.  a 
3,1 

1.3 

13 
r.6 

5.4 
4.0 

3.6 

14 

4.4 
3.0 

Q% 
0.9 
Ki 

t.8 
1.6 

1-6 

0.7 
I.I 


t.6 
1.7 

1-5 
1.2 

1,1 

1.6 
0.9 

1*4 

1.3 
15 
1-4 

3^6 
0.3 

11 
i.fl 

33 

3^7 
1*3 
%.% 
3.4 
1.9 


it 


3.4 

3.4 

3,0 

1*4 
t.2 

1.3 

13 

oj 
i.a 


11 


4.4 

4.6' 
4.0 

4.4  \ 

5-0  I 

44!  41 

3.7  I  3^7 

3  3  '  31 


cl 


3.8   4.<, 

4.8!  4-0 

4  ij  4^1 
3.8    5'2 


^g 


3-3 
3.2 


1.3  3.3 
1*3  i  5-4 
Li     3-3 


5-3 
5*a 

4.  J 
4-4 


6:0 
5.0 
6.3 

f^3 

5.6 
6.9 
7.7 

4.6j 


4.6 
3.4 
4-5 
3-5 
52 

4-7 
5*0 
4.9 
4.3 
3*7 


3.1 

o.e 
40 

1.3 

4.1 

3  5 

1*5 
1.8 

3.3 

3*2 


3.0     3 

'■7    3 

5-7 

3-9 

3*9 
3-4 

?.o 
4.3 

2.8 

5*a 
4.6 

T.8 

a.7 

3*7 

a.S 

3.5 
1.7 

3.9 


6.1 
3.7 

3.3 
5^4 


4-1  4.3  6.3  5-5 

6.3i  4.9  9.6:  8.0 

3.3  4.6|  6.a.  4-6 

4*3  5-5  7-2,  7-7 

4-9  5-7  M  4.B 

5. 2 1 10:4  3.0  7.7 

3-9  6.^9  6.o|  4*8 


6.7  •  5-6 


0*7  ,  5-0  4.3 
7*6'  5.8^10.5 


4*3 


3.1 
4-3 
4.1 
5-i 


1.8 

4-3 
46 
5.4 


1.9 
S'7 
7^4 
8.3 


6,7 
3*3 
3.0 
7-3 

7.6 


7*2 

8:5 
4.0 
5.2 
6:6 
6;  3 


0.7 
5.3 

7*3, 

i 

6.0 

8.4 

4.3 

6.8 

3.6 

6.8 

6.4 

9« 

3-e 

54, 

6.6 

<).6 

6,3 

8.7 

t.8 

4.6 

6.3 

9.1  [ 

3.6 

7.8 

3  7 

b.S 

3.7 

4-3 

3.8 

6.1 

3.7 

4.4 

3.6 

6.2 

4*0   4,4  4.8    7.5 

50    S'8    9-5J  7-5 

it.o  iar,o  ir.4[  9.0 


9*5 

10.7 

1.3 

94 

10.3 

6-3 

9.6 


10.9    9.4' 1 1.6' 


n% 


13.9 


9-4::  7-7 

9'2r   9.B 

9-1    71 1  ^7 

13:3  !3  ^  10,5 

3.1 1  6.0|  6.5 


12.6  tl.0|lO.2"    8.5 

9.3  tt.  9  12.8  13^9  to. 


S.sl  4.0^  %.%    8  I 
9.3lIo.i'ii.5  I3.0 


6. 9 
7.0 
4-3 


3.9  g.3  10.7 


1  I.t  10.3 

6.51  7-7 


6.5   6.610.0 

S.4|  4-4    7^7 
7.7    5*7,  9-9 


8*3 
6.8 

q.3 
6,4 

7*9 


1  c 

.-'ii*^ 

^ 

,*^ 

PiS? 

8? 

IJ? 

^ 

0 

?; 

0 
15 

3.7 

3-6 

3.9 

3-4   3-5 

3-1 

1*4 

4-0  3-9 

2*7 

1-4 

3.2   3-0 

3.3 

r-4 

4  3  4-3 

3.0 

1.4 

3'8,  3*6 

a.4 

i-i 

5.2  3.8 

3-3 

1-5 

5*7  3*6 

3  S 

0.7 

4*1   31 

2.4 

0.7 

3.9^  3*« 

a.  3 

0.8 

4.S 

3*5 

3-5 

i.i 

6*1 

3.4 

39 

1*5 

3*8 

3.1 

2,0 

1.1 

6.4 

43 

3.0 

3.1 

4|4 
S6 

a-S 

1*7 

0.7 

5.8 

6.1 

3.5  I 

3-7 

2.8 

2-3 

t.t 

6.8 

4.6 

4.3 

2.9 

6.1 

4.9 

4.3 

3-1 

3*0 

3-3 

2.8 

I.O 

4*3 

45 

3-4 

1.8 

S  5 

5.2! 

4-3 

3.1 

5.4 

4*7 

43 

3.2 

S-1 

42 

4-1 

3.g 

6.3 

4-5 

3-4 

r.7 

5^9 

5-2 

5-7 

49 

3*9 

4.0 

36 

3.IJ 

5.6 

5.3 

4.6 

5.g 

6,6 

6.7 

5^7 

2.7 

5-3 

5-3 

4.1 

3.6 

9.0,  7.9 

7*2 

4.6 

4-7;  4.9 

3.6 

3.3 

8.5    8.3 

^-5  1 

4*6 

io-gI  B.S 

5*9 

4.8 

S*o|4.6, 

2*4 

f.3 

9.9^  6.6 

3*7 

i.a 

9*6  6.5 

5.0 

3,3 

6.9   5*3 

3-4 

3*0 

5.6 

4*2 

5.3 

4-7 

7.4 

5-3 

3-2 

1.8 

3-8 

2*5 

1-7 

1.4 

S-l 

3.4 

r.8 

24 

I 


39-< 

383 
41.6 
36.1 
41.7 
35.5 
43.3 

41-9 
33.0 

"1 

39*F 

5a  o 
35.8 
53-4 
35  4 
76.5 
41  3 

59.4 

tq.Q 
26.8 
47-2 
54-6 
55-4 


BJ  _ 

79.8 
6S*5 

101-3 

56.0 

9S.7 
100.6 

48.9 
B3-9 
74-4 
68.3 
56,1 

63*1 
43.1 

57*7 
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TABLE   NO.  tX.—C&Htmutd, 

CALCLXATEP    MONTHLY    EVAPORATION    IN   TH&   UNITED  STATES. 


I 


Sut^otiiand  Dlstncct. 


North  Pacific  Coast: 
Fon  Cunby. , ,  * .  . . . 
Oljmpia-.. » .,,^*.  , 
Pon  AngeJcs,.  .».*< 
Tatoosh  islands*.  •. 

Astoria^  * ...., 

Portland. 

Roseburg ,, 

Middle  Pacitic  Coast! 

Red  Bluff, ., 

Sacramento,,  .,.*,* 
San  Francisco  *^».. 

South  Pacific  Coast: 
Fresno* ...  ..,,,.,, 
Los  Angeles,.,,  .*- 
San  Diego,*.,..... 


i 

i 

11 

n 

^ 

^ 

£ 

E 

< 

s 

1,2 

i.i 

i.B 

2,1 

2.B 

13 

r.2 

I.S 

3-5 

4-1 

I.O 

0,9 

1.8 

r.8 

2,5 

I.  a 

KI 

i.a 

1.4 

1,8 

I.I 

I  *0 

1.6 

2.1 

3^0 

0.9 

1,1 

a. 4 

3-4 

5,0 

t,2 

t.6 

a.7 

3-9 

4*7 

3.0 

4.6 

5.4 

&.I 

7'CP 

1.8 

3^1 

3.7 

4.3 

4.2 

2,7 

27 

3  3 

3-r 

2.8 

1,8 

S.8 

3.0 

5.6, 

6.0 

23 

2.0 

2.8   3.4 

3'0 

a. 9 

2.7 

a-5 

2,7 

3*3 

2.3 

3.3 

2,1 
1,8 
2,7 

3-5 


3   " 


1,8 
3.2 
2.1 

1,4, 
3.0 

5-4 
S'4 


2.9 
31 
1.8 
1-4 


I 
6,9  11,0 

5*&i  5-9 
3.1    a.4 

7,0  9,1 
3.8]  3,2 
a.Sj  3,2 


1 


is 


1.8 
2.4 
15 

1,4 
2,6 

3^4 
5^0 


10,7  10. 1 
2-5    3-3 


10*2 
3^5 
3-3 


7.6 

3.3 

2.9 


1.8 
t-S 

1*2 
1,6 

2.3 
2.7 
3.2 

10.5 

73 
5.0 

6*7 
4,1 

4-3 


t-3 
1-3 
1,8 
1.8 
1.8 
1-7 

5*9 

3-9 
2,8 

3.8 
3.0 
3.2 


Q 


I 


0*9  21.1 
1,1  26.S 
19. 


l.I 
1.4 
1,3 
t.Z 

1.6 

3.6 
2.4 
3.0 


I 

iS,i 
25*3 
347 
39'* 

84. S 

54-3 
36,7 


2,265.1 

3-oi37.« 
3-7137  5 


If  the  soil  is  very  coarse  or  sandy,  percolation  will  be  rapid  and 
large,  and  the  water  will  soon  escape  beyond  the  reach  of  vegetation. 
ITiis  will  result  in  a  small  evaporation »  a  large  percolation »  and  conse- 
quently a  large  and  steady  stream-flow.  If  the  soil  is  very  fine,  or  is 
hard  and  tmperviouSp  botli  percolation  and  evaporation  will  be  small  and 
stream*flow  large  and  irregular.  Topography  also  greatly  alTects 
evaporation  by  affecting  percolation.  The  maximum  evaporation  will 
occur  where  the  soil  is  suflfictently  porous  and  level  to  receive  the  water 
and  to  retain  it  within  the  reach  of  vegetation. 

57.  Effect  of  Vegetation  or  Other  Soil-coveringi— As  showing  the  in- 
fluence of  vegetation  on  evaporation,  Rislcr'.s  widely  quoted  table  of 
the  daily  consumption  of  whaler  by  various  crops  during  the  growing 
f ^^ison  is  here  given ; 

r,n«  Consumptiufl  of  Water 

""'"P*  in  Jocbf »  per  Day* 

Meadow-grass. o  ^34  100-267 

Oats... •... 0.140  '*  0.193 

Indian  com, .w...,.  o-iio  **  0.157 

Clover... ,  O'H^  "   

Vineyard , , 0,035  *'  0,031 

Wheal.... 0.106  *'  0,110 

Rye, ,. w*. oogi  "   

Potatoes.. 0,038  "  0.05s 

Oak  trees.., 0,038  "  O-O35 

Fir  trees, , ..-.,  0.020  *■  0.043 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  grain  crops  will  consume  from  10  to 
15  inches  ofw^ater  during  the  growing  season.  Grasses  require  still 
more  per  day,  and  for  an  entire  summer  season  will  consume  30  or  40 
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inches,   if  furnished.      Baldwin  Latham  found  that  Italian  rye-grass 
would  under  suitable  conditions  consume  from   lOO  to  200  inches  perj 
year,  if  supplied.*  V 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  demands  of  vegetation  during  the 
growing  season  are  very  great,  and  until  these  are  satisfied  very  little 
is  left  to  replenish  the  ground -water  or  to  add  to  stream-flow.  The 
large  amount  consumed  by  grasses  and  grains  as  compared  to  forest 
trees  is  to  be  noted.  Other  experiments  indicate  less  difference  in 
favor  of  forest  trees,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  forests  require  less 
water  than  crops.  Fernow  gives  as  the  ratios  of  the  evaporation  from 
different  surfaces  relative  to  that  from  a  water-surface  the  following: 
sod  r . 92 ;  cereals  1^73;  forest  1.51  ;  mixed  i  .44 ;  water  1 ,00 ;  bare 
soil  o.6o,t  Forests  not  only  consume  less  water  than  crops,  but,  what 
is  of  more  importance,  they  promote  regularity  of  stream -flow  by 
retarding  the  surface-flow  and  so  increasing  the  percolation  as  well  as 
delaying  and  decreasing  the  flood-flow. 

The  effect  of  a  covering  on  the  ground-surface  is  shown  by  experi- 
ments of  Eser.  Calling  the  evaporation  from  bare  ground  100  per 
cent,  the  evaporation  from  ground  covered  with  i  cm.  of  sand  was 
33  per  cent;  when  covered  with  5  cm.  of  straw  10  per  cent;  widi 
5  cm.  of  forest  leaves  from  11  to  15  per  cent;  and  with  grass  growing 
thereon  243  per  centj  i 

The  eff^ect  of  vegetation,  or  other  covering,  upon  the  percolation  is  | 
of  course  the  reverse  of  its  effect  upon  evaporation.  Experiments  by 
Wollny  on  bare  soils  20  inches  deep  showed  that  for  six  months,  May 
to  October,  the  percolation  was,  for  sand  65  per  cent,  for  loam  33  per 
cent,  and  for  peat  44  per  cent  of  the  rainfall.  With  grass  growing 
thereon  the  percolation  was  14.0,  1,3,  and  8.7  per  cent,  respectively, 
nearly  all  of  which  occurred  in  October  §  ' 

58,  Experiments  on  Evaporation  and  Percolation,— Greaves  carried 
out  in  connection  with  his  experinients  quoted  on  page  5?  many  experi- 
ments on  soils.  Two  slate  tanks  were  filled,  one  with  ordinary  soil 
and  sodded  over,  the  other  with  fine  sand*  All  the  rain  either  evap- 
orated, or  percolated  through  the  soiL  The  average  results  fof 
fourteen  years  were  as  follows: 

SoiL  Sind. 

RainfaU ..-♦  as. 7^  inches  25.73  inches 

Percolation 7.SB      **  31.41      '* 

Evaporation*,*  »,•»- ♦ ,.,    18.  J  4      **  4-31      " 

*  Proc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  LXXili*  p*  236. 

f  BuUcim  No.  7,  Forestry  Div*,  Dcpt,  Agriculture. 

X  HaDdbuch  der  Ingenieurwissenschaften;  Dcr  Wasscrbau,  I1.  Abt.,  i.  Hltfte»p,34^ 

%Uid.,  P*  38. 
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Experiments  with  uncropped  soils  5  feet  deep  by  Gilbert  and  Laws 
at  Rothamsted,  England,  from  1870  to  1890,  gave  the  average  results 
shown  in  Table  No.  12.  The  average  percolation  through  40  inches 
of  soil  was  ig.i6  inches,  and  through  20  inches  was  14*38  inches. 
The  evaporation  was  much  more  uniform  than  the  percolation,  it  vary- 
ing from  11.89  to  21,74  inches,  while  the  percolation  varied  from  3.94 
to  24. 38  inches.  The  soil  was  of  a  ratiier  heavy  character.  1  he  areas 
were  y^Vf  ^^^^  ^^  extent,  inclosed  by  cast-iron  boxes,  and  the  drainage* 
water  was  collected  and  measured.^ 

TABLE    NO,  18. 
EVAPORATION   EXPERIMENTS  AT  XOTHAMSTl^D.    ENOtAND. 


Mofitb. 


January.. 
February . 
March.... 
April . 

May 

June.... ,. 


d 

0 

c 

0 

s-C 

P 

■^i 

n 

«M 

>^ 

^i-H 

OS 

V 

£. 

3.51 

0.4s 

2.06    1 

S'04 

0.60 

1-44     ' 

1^74 

0,88 

0.86 

a. 21 

I   53 

o,6S 

3.23 

r,f)9 

0.S9 

3.5il 

1.93 

0.60 

Mo  Rib. 


July 

Atigust 

September. 

October 

November. 
December  . 


d 

0 

^  ** 

£  ^ 

au 

«!-* 

>^ 

^ 

tal 

3*03 

2.s6 

2  45 

1-95 

2.36 

3. II 

3.20 

1.70 

3.03 

0.9& 

2.42 

0.61    1 

ffl  5 


^11 

o-So 
0.75 
I  50 
2.0s 
1. 81 


^ 

k 


Average  yearly  rainfall. ».......,.  30.29  inches. 

**  *•       evaporation*.^ v.....*..   i6.6fl      ** 

"  •*        percolation., ..... ..    13.61       " 

In  Table  No.  I3t  are  given  the  results  of  various  European  experi- 
ments on  percolation  through  various  depths  of  soil  and  under  various 
conditions.  The  data  are  of  value  as  indicating  the  relative  percola- 
tions under  different  conditions.  The  actual  figures  must»  however,  be 
used  with  caution,  as  in  most  if  not  all  cases  the  experiments  were  so 
conducted  that  all  the  precipitation  either  percolated  or  evaporated. 
In  actual  drarnagc-areas  a  portion  reaches  the  stream  by  running  over 
the  surface,  most  of  the  flood-flow  being  thus  derived. 

59.  Evaporadoii  as  Determined  from  Stream^flow, — The  average 
evaporation  from  large  areas  as  determined  by  subtractings  stream*flow 
from  rainfall  can  be  readily  obtained  for  several  watersheds  from  the 
data  given  in  Chapter  VI.  Within  the  range  covered  by  the  data,  the 
mean  annual  evaporation  for  the  Atlantic  coast  region  obtained  in  this 
way  is  given  appro.ximately  by  the  formula  E^  i2-\-{R,  where 
E  =  annual  evaporation,  and  R  ^  annual  rainfall  in  inches.  Vermeule 
suggests  as  a  general  formula  E  ^  (iS-50  -f-  *l6A'j(.05  Z  —  I -48),  in 
which  T  =  mean  annual  temperature  in  degrees  Fahrenheit, J 

*Proc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  cv.  p,  31. 

f  From  Lueger.     Die  WasservcrsorgUfig  der  St^dte,  p,  203, 

JGeoiofcf.  Survey  N.  J.,  1894.  it(.  p.  76, 
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H                                                                       TABLE   NO.  13. 

H                    Pkee. 

e 

1 

Kind  of  Soil, 

l^^illl  OT 
Without 

lion. 

s 

PcTcolaLio  d  in  pe  r  cen  I  of  RsiiofaU.       j 

1 

1 

1 

% 

i 

> 

1            AbbotshilL.... 

■  Holmiield 

H            Lee-Bridge «... 

H            Rcithamsted.  ,, 
H            Calgves* ...... « 

■  GOrlitz 

^H 

H            Tharand    \ 

■  Mnholir"" 
^1             Erlangen..  >. . . 

H           Sahburg,  .,.«i. 

■  Oberd^bUng.... 

36 
36 
36 
40 
47 
49 
49 

49 
49 
35 

as 
50 

Sandy  loam 

Doloraiiic  soil 

Sand 

Loamy  sand 

Loam  and  clay 

Clay 

Clay 

Loam 

Sandy  loam 

Clay 

Loam 

Sand 

)  Sandy  loam  ) 

1     and  clay 

\  Sandy  loam  \ 

\    and  clay     f 

Loam 

With 
With 

Without 

With 

Without 

With 

Without 

Without 

Without 

With 

WUh 

Without 

With 

Without 
Without 

36,0 
24  7 
35-7 
35-7 
31.0 
39 -S 
2S.7 
25.7 
25-7 
2g.o 
29.0 

30*3 

24,9 

1-7 
7.7 

54-1 

32.8 

S3. 9 
30  3 

36. d 

..      . 

43-4     ! 
26.0     , 
38.1 
41.0 
40.  s 

430 

33*9 

«4.» 
3*8 

,    .:—      - 

36.1 
52  4 
49-7 
59*« 
89.7 

29.3 
45-6 
42.4 
21.3 

36.0 

26.5 

28,6 

27.9 

20*9 
32.9 

J9.0 
39  9 
37-7 
84  4 
92.0 

30.  a 

30.2 

35.  s 

43-3 

41.0 

24-* 

3,.o 

■  6o,  Amount  of  Percolation  over  Large  Areas* — The  proportion  of  the 
H         stream -flow  that  is  derived  from  t!ie  ground -water  or  from  the  percola- 

■  tton  varies  greatly  for  diflerent  watersheds.     Even  where  the  subsoi! 
H         is  very  porous  it  is  usually  the  case  that  the  surface-soil  is  more  or  less 
H         clayey  and  during  heavy  rains  much  water  will  flow  off  over  the  sur- 

■  face.     Long  Island  furnishes  an  example  of  conditions  very  favorable 
H         to  percolation,  the  amount  obtained  directly  from  wells  at  Brool<Iyi 
H         being  in    1894  two-thirds  of  the  total  yield  of  the  watersheds  drawn 

■  from.     This  is  equivalent  to  about  500,000  gallons  per  day  per  square 

■  mile,  equal  to  10,5  inches  or  28,5  per  cent  of  the  rainfall.     The  total 
H         percolation  must  have  been  at  least  13  inches,  or  three-fourths  the  total 
H         yield.     Experience  in  HuUand  in  collecting  water  from  sand-dunes 
H         indicates  that  from  30  to   50  per  cent  of  the  rainfall  is  available  in  the 

■  ground-water.      Conditions  are,   however,    seldom  so   favorable  as  ^h 
H         these  places.                                                                                                      ^ 
H               An  approximate  estimate  of  the  total  amount  of  percolation  which 
H         is  useful  in  adding  to  stream -flow  or  to  ground -water  supplies  may  he 
H         made  for  any  particular  region  by  subtracting  the  flood-flows  of  a  stream 
H         from  its  total  flow,  providing  the  storage  afforded  by  small  ponds  and 

■  lakes  is  insignificant.     In  small  streams  the  flood -flows  increase  and 
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lecrease  so  rapidly  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  eliminate  in  this  way  most 
>f  the  surface-flow. 

The  results  of  an  analysis  of  this  kind  of  the  daily  flow  of  the 
^erkiomen,  Neshaminy,  and  Tohickon,  made  from  data  given  in  the 
eports  of  the  Philadelphia  Water  Bureau,  show  that  the  annual  run-off, 
excluding  the  flood-flows,  usually  amounts  to  from  5  to  8  inches.  This 
s  equivalent  to  from  25  to  35  percent  of  the  total  run-off  and  12  to  18 
)er  cent  of  the  rainfall. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
FLOW  OF  STREAMS. 

6i.  General  Methods  of  Procedure. — ^When  a  stream  is  under  con- 
sideration as  a  source  of  water-supply,  the  peculiarities  of  its  flow — ^the 
minimum,  maximum,  and  total  flow  for  various  periods  of  time — are 
among  the  first  things  to  be  determined.  The  most  accurate  as  well 
as  the  most  direct  method  of  determining  these  is  by  means  of  a  series 
of  gaugings  extending  over  several  years,  which,  to  be  of  the  greatest 
value,  should  include  periods  of  high  flood  and  periods  of  drought.  A 
long  series  of  gaugings  is,  however,  seldom  available  at  the  time  when 
a  source  must  be  decided  upon,  but  by  establishing  gauges  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  much  valuable  information  may  be  had  by  the 
time  detailed  designs  are  required.  This  applies  especially  to  the  case 
of  a  city  seeking  an  additional  supply. 

Where  gaugings  are  not  to  be  had,  or  where  they  are  very  limited 
in  extent,  as  close  an  estimate  as  possible  must  be  made  from  a  com- 
parison with  other  streams  whose  flows  are  known,  taking  into  account 
as  far  as  may  be  the  differences  in  rainfall,  climate,  and  in  the  various 
characteristics  of  the  different  watersheds.  Where  such  differences  arc 
great  this  method  will  give  results  only  roughly  approximate,  but  still 
much  better  than  mere  guesses  and  quite  sufficient  in  many  cases  to 
determine  the  availability  of  a  given  source.  Where,  however,  the 
margin  is  close,  and  in  problems  pertaining  to  the  detailed  design,  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  It  can  be  obtained 
only  by  means  of  gaugings. 

62.  Influences  Affecting  Stream-flow. — AH  streams  derive  their 
supply  ultimately  from  the  rainfall,  and,  in  general,  the  amount  of  the 
run-off"  is  equal  to  the  rainfall  less  the  evaporation.  In  the  last  chapter 
the  various  influences  affecting  evaporation  and  percolation  were  dis- 
cussed, and  it  only  remains  to  consider  how  the  variations  in  these 
factors  go  to  affect  stream-flow. 

Whatever  augments  evaporation  decreases  stream-flow,  and  by  the 
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venient  to  use  in  all  hydraulic  formulas,  but  in  matters  pertaining  to 
storage  and  distribution  the  gallon  unit  is  in  common  use,  and  rates 
are  expressed  in  gallons  per  minute  and  gallons  per  twenty-four  hours. 
For  convenience  in  computations  relative  to  rainfall  and  flow  of 
streams,  the  following  table  is  inserted. 

TABLE   NO.  14. 

VOLUMES    AND     RATES     OF    FLOW    IN    FEET    AND    SECONDS    CORRESPONDING   TO    GIVEN 
VOLUMES   AND   RATES   OF    RAINFALL   IN   INCHES   AND   HOURS. 


Depth  in 
Inches. 

Cubic  Feet  per 
Square  Mile. 

Inches  per 
Hour. 

Cubic  Feet  per 
Second  per  Square 
Mile.  ^ 

Inches  per 
34  Hours. 

Cubic  Feet  per 
Second  per  Square 

O.I 

232,320 

O.I 

64.5 

I 

26.9 

0.2 

464,640 

0.2 

129.0 

2 

53.8 

0.3 

696,960 

0.3 

193 -5 

3 

80.7 

0.4 

929,280 

0.4 

258.1 

4 

107.5 

0.5 

1,161,600 

0.5 

322.6 

5 

134.4 

0.6 

1,393,920 

0.6 

387.1 

6 

161. 3 

0.7 

1,626,240 

0.7 

451.7 

7 

188.2 

0.8 

1,858,560 

0.8 

516.2 

8 

215. 1 

0.9 

2,090  8do 

0.9 

580.7 

9 

242.0 

I.O 

2,323,200 

1.0 

645.3 

10 

268.9 

One  inch  of  rain  =  2,323,200  cu.  ft.  per  sq.  mile. 

One  inch  per  hour  =  645.33  cu.  ft.  per  sec.  per  sq.  mile. 
One  inch  per  24  hours  =  26.89  cu.  ft.  per  sec.  per  sq.  mile. 
One  cubic  foot  =  7.4805  U.  S.  gallons. 

One  cubic  foot  per  sec.  =  646,300  gallons  per  day. 

64.  Divisions  of  the  Subject* — The  question  of  the  flow  of  streams 
naturally  divides  itself  into  three  parts : 

First,  the  minimum  flow  of  the  stream. 

Second,  the  maximum  or  flood  flow. 

Third,  variations  in  the  flow  through  successive  months  and  years. 

The  first  information  is  necessary  in  case  a  stream  is  under  consid- 
eration for  which  but  little  storage  is  obtainable,  or  in  answer  to  the 
question  whether  it  is  practicable  to  draw  directly  from  the  stream 
without  storage.  The  second  is  of  great  importance  in  the  design  and 
execution  of  all  river  work,  and  especially  in  determining  the  size  of 
waste-weirs.  The  third  determines  the  supplying  capacity  of  the  water- 
shed and  the  size  of  impounding  reservoirs. 


MINIMUM    FLOW. 


65.  The  dry-weather  flow  of  streams  is  maintained  entirely  from 
ground-  and  surface-storage ;  and  as  facilities  for  such  storage  vary  in 


MAXIMUM  FLO  IV.  6<y 

different  watersheds,  so  will  the  minimum  flow  vary.  Surface-storage, 
if  consisting  of  large  areas  of  shallow  lakes  and  ponds,  acts  to  decrease 
greatly  the  total  flow  of  a  stream  on  account  of  the  great  evaporation, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  usually  increases  the  minimum  flow. 

In  Table  No.  15  on  page  70  are  given  the  minimum  flows  of  several 
streams  in  different  localities.      For  streams  in  the  northern  Atlantic- 
coast  States  these  and  other  statistics  indicate  that  for  watersheds  of  less 
than  200  square  miles  in  area  the  minimum  flow  varies  from  nearly 
zero  to  about  0.2  cubic  foot  per  second  per  square  mile,  averaging  o.ia 
or  0.12.      For  large  streams  the  minimum  is  rarely  less  than  o.  10,  and 
in  some  cases  is  as  high  as  0.30,  the  latter  figure  being  about  the  minr- 
mum  flow  for  the  Connecticut  with  an  area  of  10,234  square  miles,  and 
for  the  Merrimack  with  4599  square  miles  of  watershed.      In  the  upper 
Mississippi  valley  the  minimum  flow  is  much  less,  as  indicated  by  the 
data  for  the  Rock,  the  Illinois,  and  the  Des  Plaines  rivers.      Streams 
in  this  locality  of  several  hundred  square  miles  of  watershed  are  likely 
to  have  a  minimum  of  zero,  while  still  further  west  this  applies  to 
streams  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  catchment-area. 

MAXIMUM    OR    FLOOD    FLOW. 

66.  General  Considerations. — The  maximum  rate  at  which  the  waters 

from  great  storms  will  pass  down  a  stream  is  affected  largely  by  the 

steepness  of  the  slopes,  by  the  size  and  shape  of  the  drainage-area,  and 

by  the    distribution   of  the  branches.     Small  areas  will   have   larger 

maximum  rates  of  flow  than  large  areas,  other  things  being  equal,  as 

the  former  are  affected  by  short  rainfalls  of  high  rates,  while  in  the 

latter  case  the  maximum  flows  are  caused  by  rains  of  longer  duration 

but  of  less  intensity.     For  a  like  reason  streams  with  steep  slopes  will 

have  a  higher  maximum  rate  than  those  with  flat  slopes. 

The  evaporation  which  takes  place  during  a  flood  Ls  of  so  little 
importance  that  its  effect  may  be  neglected.  Percolation  absorbs  large 
portions  of  heavy  rains  if  the  ground  is  dry,  but  such  rains  are  quite  as 
apt  to  occur  with  the  ground  already  soaked  or  even  frozen,  so  that  ir 
the  extreme  case,  which  is  the  one  that  must  be  considered,  percolation 
is  of  small  moment. 

Of  much  greater  importance  in  distributing  the  run-off  over  a  long 
interval  of  time,  and  so  Veducing  the  maximum  rate,  is  the  surface 
storage  of  natural  lakes  and  ponds  and  of  those  created  by  the  inunda- 
tion of  large  flats  bordering  the  stream.  The  effect  of  this  last  factor 
may  be  suflficient  to  reduce  the  flood-flow  to  one-half  or  one-fourth  that 
of  a  stream  with  a  narrow  valley. 
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67,    Data  of  Maxunum  Rates  of  Flow,  — ^In  Table  No.  15  are  given 

data  concerning  the  maximum  flow  of  \  streams  taken  inainly  from 
Water-supply  Paper  No.  J 4 7,  U.  S.  G.  S.,  by  E.  C.  Murphy.  Much 
detailed  information  eoncerning  floods  is  given  in  this  paper  and  in 
other  Water-supply  Papers  of  the  Survey.  A  great  variation  is 
observable  in  the  table,  due  partly  to  the  varying  rates  of  rainfall,  but 
largely  to  the  differing  characteristics  of  the  streams.  Nevertheless  the 
data  will  be  of  some  assistance  in  estimating  probable  maximum  floods. 

TABLE    NO     15. 

IttNtltlTM   AND    MAXiMVU   FLOW  OF   STREAUS, 


Str«»m. 


Skinner  Creek  ,...*■ 
Colcifipring  Bnx»k    .    .    -    . 
Crolon  River,  S.  Branch 
Wood  hull  Reservoir    .    . 

Slony  Brook. 

Great  River  , 

SwftrLfWood  Lake    .    .    .    . 
Wtlliainslown  River    .    . 
Croton  River,  W.  Branch 
Be  a  vend  am  Creek    .    . 

Trout  Brook 

Wauiuppa  Lake  .  .  .  . 
Pct|iicst  River       ,    .    .    . 

Sawkill 

Wbippany  Rivit  ,    .    ,    .    . 
Cuyadutta  Cfeck.    .    .    .    , 

West  Canada  Creek    .    . 
Pequaiinock  River  .    ,    , 
South  Fork   .«.,.,, 
Saitquoit  Creek       .    ,    .    , 
Rockaway  River  ,    ,    .    . 
die' da  Creek 
Flat  River     .  .    .    ,    , 

Camden  Creek     .    *   .    . 
Nine  Mile  Creek     *    *    *    , 
Wissahickon  Creek     .    , 
Sandy  Creek    ...*., 
Rock  Creek    ...     .    . 

Sudbyry  River     .    .   ,    , 
Hcxkanurn  River.    .    .    .    , 

Nashua  River       .... 

Independence  Creek 
Deer  River   ...... 

Wanaque  River  ,  .  ,  . 
Tohickon  Creek  .  ,  .  . 
Fish  Creek,  E.  Branch  . 
Nashua  River  .    .    ,    .    . 


Place ► 


Northeastern  United  States 
Mannsville,  N,  Y, 
Ma^achuseit$    . 
New  York  .    ,    . 
HerkiTncr.  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Ma^s.     . 
Westfield,  Mass. 
New  Jeraey    .   . 
Wiliiamstown,  Mass. 
New  York  .    ,   .    , 
AUrnar*  N.  Y,     _ 
Cenlerviilc,  N.  Y.  . 
Fall  River,  Mass.  . 
Huntsville.  N-J-    . 
New  Jersey         ,    . 
Whippany»  N.  J.   . 
Johnstown,  N.  Y.  , 
Motts  Darn.  N.  Y. 
New  Jersey    *    ,    . 
Crovole  Tp.,  Pa.    , 
New  York  Mills,  N; 
Dover,  N.  J*  .    .    . 
Kenwood,  N.  Y.    . 
Rhode  Island     .    . 
Camden,  N.  Y.  ,    . 
SliUville,  N.  Y.  .    . 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  . 
Allendale,  N.  Y.    , 
Washinj^ton,  D,  C 
Framjngham,  MasS- 
Connetlitut    .    .    . 
Massachusetts    *   . 
Crandflll,  N.  Y.     . 
Deer  River.  N.  Y.. 
New  Jersey     .    .    . 
Point  Pleasant,  Pa. 
Point  Rocks,  N.  Y. 
Massachusetts    .    . 
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♦  See  references  at  end  of  chapter. 
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TABLE  NO.   IS.— Continued, 

MINIMUM   AND  MAXIMUM   FLOW  OF  STREAMS. 


Streiun. 


rreelt,  N.  Branch  , 
Rivtr,  N.  Branch  . 

>  River  .  .  .  .  , 
ay  River  .  ,  .  , 
dil  River  ,  .  .  , 
1  River  ..... 
iny  Creek  .... 
y  CTcek  .  .  ,  .  , 
irn  Creek  .... 
Ic  River    ..... 

>  River 

cek»  W.  Branch      . 

St 

River 

Liver  .-.-.» 
Iranch  ...... 

River ♦ 

Liver 

.nada  Creek  .  .  . 
River  *...., 
!reek  ..,,.. 
uiada  Creek  .  .  . 
|ion  River  .... 
xy  River  ..... 

River 

liver     .....* 

River 

liver 

River  ...... 

c,  N.  Branch  .    .    . 
tiver      *...., 

ie  Creek  ..... 

!  Rii?tr 

k  River 

tier  River  .  .  ,  , 
Liver     ,*.... 

Qg  River 

::oggin  River    .    *   * 

k  River 

ICC  River  ..... 

I  River 

mc  River  .  .  .  ,  , 
jc  River  ,  ,  *  ,  . 
f«  River  ,  .  .  .  . 
lanno  River  .  .  * 
tictit  River  .  .  .  . 
dcut  River  .... 
c  River  ,  .  *  *  * 
c  River  ..... 
lantin  River     .    .    . 


Adams,  N.  Y.     .    .    .    . 
Connecticut    .    .    ,    .    . 

Mahwah>  N.  J 

Boontoni  N.  J,  .    .    ,    . 
New  Jereey     ,    .    ,    ,    . 

Lflurtfl,  Md 

Pennsylvania  .    .    .    .    . 
CoJcmans,  N.  Y.    .    .    . 
Frederick,  Pa,        ,    .    . 
Ridge  Mills,  N.  Y.    .    . 
Pompton,  X.  J.      .    .    , 
McConnellaviUe.  N.  Y. 
Rh<xie  Island     .    .    ,   . 
Aliona,  N.  Y,.    .    .    .    , 
Foreslport.  N.  Y.  .    .    . 
New  Jers*?y     ,    .    .    .    . 
Croion  Dam,  N.  Y*  .    . 
Wesl field,  Mass,     .    .    - 
Dolgeville,  N.  Y.    .    .    . 
AgcTsMill,  N.  Y.      .    . 
Johnstown,  Pa,  .    .    .    . 
Middle^-ille^N.Y.,    .    , 
Connecticut     ,    .    .    ,    . 
Frederick,  Md.  .    .    .    . 
LittJe  Falls,  N.  J.  ,    .    , 
Port  Republic,  Va.    .    . 
Dundee,  N.  J.    .    .    .    , 
Glasgow,  Va.      .    .    .    , 
Boundbrook,  N.  J.     -    , 
Cumberiand,  Md.      .    . 
Lyons  Falls,  N-  Y.    ,    , 
Fori  Hunter,  N-  Y,    ,    , 
Mount  Morris-,  N.  Y.    , 
Little  Falls,  N.  V.     , 
Alderson,  W.  Va.   .    .    , 
Carthage,  N.  Y.    .    . 
Elmira,  N.  Y.     .    ,    .    , 
Rumford,  Me.    ,    .    . 
Rexford,  N.  Y.  .    .    . 
Watervilte,  Me.      ,    . 
Mechanic 5 VI  He,  N,  Y- 
Lawrence,  Mass.    .    . 
Dam,  No.  5,  Md.      . 
LambcrtviJIe.  N.  J.    . 
Northumberiand,  Pa. 
Hoi  yoke,  Mass.      .    . 
Hartford,  Conn.     .    . 
Mao-'land    ..... 
Great  Falls,  Md,   .    . 
Harri&burg,  Fa.      .    . 
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15*50 
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*  See  references  at  end  of  chapter. 
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TABLE   NO.   15,— Continued, 

MINIMUM   AND   MAXIMUM   FLOW  OF   STREAMS. 


Sueam. 


Coosa wallce  Kivcr  .    . 
Etowah  River     .    .    .    . 
Tuckasegce  River    .    . 
Little  Tennessee  River 

Broad  River 

Catawba  River  .... 
Yadkin  River  .... 
Tallajxx)sa  River  .  . 
Broati  River  .... 
Black  Warrior  River  . 
Savanna  River  .  .  . 
Tennessee  River  .    .    . 


Des  Plaines  River 
Rock  River  .  .  . 
Mississippi  River 


P1k«. 


Si5ulhuastem  United  Stalest 


Carters,  Ga.  .  . 
Canton,  Ga.  .  . 
Bryson,  N.  C.  . 
Judson,  N.  C.  . 
Carlton  Ga.  .  . 
Catawba,  N.  C. 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Milstead,  .Ma.  . 
.Alston,  S.  C.   .    . 


Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  . 
.Augusta,  Ga.  .  . 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Central  United  States: 

Riverside,  III 

Rockford,    111.    .    .    . 
St.  Paul,  Minn.      .    . 
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68.  Formtilas  for  Flood-flows.  —  Various  formulas  have  been  pro- 
posed for  expressing  the  maximum  flow  of  a  stream,  some  invohdng 
only  the  rainfall  and  area,  while  others  attempt  to  take  accx)unt  also  of 
the  slope  and  shape  of  the  watershed.  Obviously  any  formula  which 
does  not  involve  the  last  two  factors  is  not  of  general  application, 
although  it  may  give  good  results  for  a  particular  class  of  streams.  In 
applying  such  a  formula  to  other  streams  due  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  differing  conditions. 

Among  the  most  widely  known  of  this  class  of  formulas  is  that 
given  by  Fanning  and  recommended  by  him  as  applicable  to  average 
New  England  and  Middle-State  basins.     It  is 


0  =  200--. 


(0 


in  which  Q  =  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  second  per  square  mile,  and 
M  =  area  in  square  miles.     Thus  the  total  discharge  is  made  to  vary   , 
according  to  M^,     The  discharges  given  by  this  formula  have   been   j 
materially  exceeded  in  some  cases,  especially  for  the  smaller  water-   I 
sheds,  and  have  been  reached  by  floods  caused  by  rains  much  belor 

*  See  references  at  end  of  chapter. 
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the  maximum.     It  gives  a  value  of  Q  which  appears  to  increase  some- 
what too  slowly  with  decrease  in  area. 

Another  formula  derived  from  measurements  of  streams  of  flat 
slopes  in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  is  that  proposed  by  Cooley  *  and 
is 


0  =  i8o 


M 


(2) 


It  is  intended  to  represent  those  floods  occurring  with  comparative  fre- 
quency, as  once  in  six  or  ten  years.  Several  other  formulas  are  given 
by  Mr.  Cooley  in  the  paper  referred  to. 

It   may  be  here   noted   that  the  waste-weirs  of  the  dams  of   the 
Boston  Water-works  are  designed  to  carry  a  flood-volume  at  the  rate 


pa»    *c«a     1«»     STta     •*» 

ARCA  or  DRAINAOE    BASIN-  SQ  MILES -<' ha) 

Fig.  12a.  —  Reiation  Between  Flood  Discharge  and  Drainage  Area  (Kuichling). 

oi  6  inches  per  24  hours,  or  161  cubic  feet  per  second  per  square  mile. 

The  watersheds  are  from  20  to  75  square  miles  in  area. 

The  relation  between  flood-flow  and  drainage  area   is  well  shown 

in    Fig.     12a,   from    Kuichling's     report     on    the    Water-supply  for 

:he    New    York   Barge    Canal.f      On   this   diagram    are    plotted   the 

•    Jour.  West.  Soc.  Engrs.,  1896,  I.  p.  306. 

t    Report  of  State  Engineer  on  Barge  Canal,  1901,  p.  844.    This  paper  contains  a  dis- 

•^'^  of  many  formulas. 
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data  of   Table   No.    15   and  numerous  other  data   relating  to  Amc 
can   and    European    rivers.        Curve    No.    1    represents    floods    which 
may  occur  occasionally  and  curve  No.  2  those  which  may  occur  bu^ 
rarely.  ^ 

Mr.  Murphy>  in  Water-supply  Paper  No,  147  already  quoted,  plots 
in  a  similar  manner  data  for  streams  in  the  northeastern  United  States 
obtaining  a  curve  whose  equation  is 


_46.790 


of 


This    gives    somewhat   lower   values    than    Mn    KuicMing's    "Curve 
No.  I/' 

69.  Rational  Method  of  Estimating  Flood-flow.  —  A  more  rational 
method  than  by  the  use  of  aformula^and  one  which  is  applicable  to 
any  area,  has  been  proposed  by  some  engineers,  most  recently  by 
Mr.  Chamier  in  a  paper  before  the  Institution  of  CivU  Engineers.  ♦  It 
is  based  upon  the  following  principles  ; 

Assuming  a  uniform  rate  of  rainfall,  the  flow  of  a  stream  will 
increase  rapidly  until  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  water  to  reach 
the  point  in  question  from  all  parts  of  the  drainage-ar^.  After  this, 
with  a  continuation  of  the  rain,  the  increase  in  flow  will  be  much 
slower,  being  now  due  to  the  increase  in  the  percentage  flowing  oft 
The  maximum  flood  will  then  probably  be  produced  by  the  greatest 
possible  rainfall  of  a  duration  corresponding  to  the  length  of  time  above 
mentioned.  Rates  of  rainfall  of  long  duration  are  far  from  uniformi  but 
irregularity  in  the  rate  within  the  time  required  for  the  concentration 
of  the  water  to  the  point  of  discharge  will  have  little  effect  on  the 
maximum  rate  of  flow. 

The  elements  to  be  determined  in  this  method  are  then  :  (1)  the 
length  of  time  required  for  the  water  from  the  most  remote  part  of  the 
watershed  to  reach  the  point  of  discharge ;  {2)  the  maximum  rate  of 
rainfall  of  a  duration  equal  to  this  time  ;  and  (3)  the  percentage  flowinf 
off.  The  maximum  rate  of  flow  will  then  be  equal  to  this  rate  of 
fall  multiplied  by  the  percentage  as  above  found, 

(i)  The  Time  Required. — In  estimating  this  time  the  maximum 
distance  to  be  covered  can  be  obtained  from  a  good  map  of  the  area 
in  question^  making  due  allowance  for  the  sinuosities  of  the  smaller 
channels.     The  velocities  of  flow  are  more  difficult  of  estimation.     In 


rati^ 

mitni      * 


•  Proc,  Inst.  C.  E.,  189S,  CXXXIV.  p.  313-     Abstracted  in  Enginarini  Rt^&rtf,  1899, 
XXXIX.  p.  163, 


MAXIMUM  FLOW. 


n 


\ 
I 


channels  of  considerable  size  they  may  be  roughly  estimated  by 
Kutter's  formula,  the  slopes  and  high-water  cross-sections  beingJ 
known.  For  smaller  branches  the  velocity  will  usually  range  from  ■ 
two  to  four  miles  per  hour,  though  in  some  cases  it  may  be  consider- 
ably higher.  On  lateral  slopes,  before  reaching  well-defined  channels, 
the  water  will  move  at  a  slow  velocity,  estimated  by  Mr*  Chamier  at 
from  one-half  to  one  mile  ^^er  hour.  In  any  case  an  approximate 
estimate  of  velocity  in  the  various  channels  can  be  made  by  a  few  direct 
observations  during  moderately  high  water. 

A  good  notion  of  the  total  time  required  for  the  concentration  of 
the  water  may  also  be  obtained  by  observing  the  time  which  elapses 
from  the  beginning  of  a  sudden  storm  until  the  maximum  effect  is  felt 
at  the  point  of  discharge.  Where  the  country  is  level  and  the  drainage- 
channels  far  apart,  or  where  there  is  large  surface  storage,  this  would 
be  the  most  reliable  method  of  estimating  the  time. 

If  the  element  of  time  is  correctly  determined,  the  eflects  of  size 
and  shape  of  area,  of  slopes,  and  of  surface  storage  will  all  have  been 
taken  accoynt  of  to  a  very  large  degree, 

(2)  The  Rate  of  Rainfali^—'Xh^  time  having  been  determined,  the 
corresponding  rainfall  may  be  taken  from  the  data  of  the  last  chapter. 
To  the  estimated  rainfall,  if  occurring  in  the  winter,  may  be  added  a 
maximum  of  about  2  inches  for  melting  snow. 

(3)  Tke  Percmtag-e  fi^unng  t^.— The  total  flood-discharge  of  a 
stream  at  times  when  the  ground  is  previously  soaked  or  frozen  will 
usually  vary  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  rainfalL  The  percentage 
running  off  during  the  rise  of  a  stream  will,  however,  be  considerably 
less  than  the  total  percentage  for  the  entire  flood,  on  account  of  the 
effect  of  pondage  and  the  greater  percolation  during  the  first  part  of  the 
storm.  In  the  paper  already  referred  to  Mr.  Chamier  estimates  the 
percentages  for  different  conditions  as  follows: 

For  flat  country,  sandy  soil,  or  cultivated  land,  25  to  35  per  cent. 

For  meadows  and  gentle  declivities,  absorbent  ground,  35  to  45 
per  cent. 

For  wooded  hill-slopes  and  compact  or  stony  ground,  45  to  55  per 
cent. 

For  moontainous  and  rocky  country  or  non-absorbent  surfaces,  as 
frozen  ground,  55  to  65  per  cent. 

7DL  Diagram  for  Flood-flows.  ^The  diagram  Fig.  T3  gives  directly 
the  rate  of  flood-flow  corresponding  to  various  percentages  and  various 
values  of  the  time  required  for  the  concentration  of  the  flood-waters  as 
determined    under    (i).     It  is  constructed    on  the   basis   of  rainfalls 
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according  to  the  middle  cnrve  of  Fig.  12,  page  51^  or  the  lower  curve 
with  2  inches  added  for  snow.      For  small  areas  in  which  the  maxiniuij 
flow  is  normally  reached  in  three  or  four  hours,  an  allowance  of  I  incfl 
for  snow  would  be  sufficient.                                                                         fl 

Iff  making  use  of  this  diagram  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  ts 
based  on  very  excessive  and  rare  rainfalls,  an^  therefore  the  flood-fiows 
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Fig.  13.  "Flood- volumes. 
resulting  will  be  the  extraordinary  floods  which  may  occur  perhaps  once 
or  twice  in  a  century.     Such,  however,  must  be  provided  for  in  design- 
ing waste-weiis  where  inadequate  dimensions  would  endanger  the  lives 
of  the  population  in  the  valley  below.      For  structures  where  a  &ilure 
would  mean  a  property  loss  only,  it  would  often  be  more  economical 
to  provide  for  ordinary  floods  only,  in  which  case  a  less  rate  of  rainfall 
should  be  adopted  according  to  local  conditions, 

71,  Example,— To  illustrate  the  use  of  the  foregoing  method,  let  it  be 
required  to  estimate  the  l!ood*l!ow  of  a  certain  slreani  of  a  drainage-area  of 
50  square  miles,  with  steep  ^id^  slopes  and  a  long  valley.     Tha  length  of  the 
valley  is,  say,  15  mile:s,  and  actual  length  uf  tlie  main  channel  25  miles,  witli 
5  miles  of  smaller  channels  reiiehing  Ei>  thtj  farthest  part  of  the  area.     The 
time  rcqiiired  for  the  water  to  get  to  the  small  channels  may  be  one  hour,  to 
f]i>w  the  5  miles   two  Ijours,  and   the  55  miks  eight  hours,   or  a  total  of 
eleven  hours.     The  summer  rainfall  to  be  expected  in  this  time  is,  Irum  Vi% 
12,  p.  5ip  about  6  inches,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  13  inches  in  24  hours.     The 
percentage  maybe  taken  at  50.  giving  t!ierefure  a  rate  of  flow  of  b\  inches  per 
24  hour^»  or  1 74  cubic  feet  pur  second  per  square  mile.     Or,  using  the  diagram 
of  Fig.   13,  we  find  that  for  a  time  value  of   \i  hours  and  a  percentage  of  50     ' 
the  llood-flow  is  about  tSo  cubic  feet  per  second  per  square  mtle. 

For  a  stream  of  the  same  area  but  having  a  watershed  nearly  circular,  the 
distance  would  be  reduced  to  perhaps  onL-half  the  above»  and  the  time  Co  six 
hours,  corresponding  to  a  rainfall  of  ^  inches  or  a  rate  of  |  inch  p^  hour, 
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which,  with  a  percentage  of  50,  would  give  the  high  rate  of  270  cubic  feet 
per  second  per  square  mile, 

72^  Some  Great  Floods — On  March  30  and  51,  1889,  there  occurred  a 
great  storm  over  a  large  part  of  Ptfin^ylvania  and  New  York  which  caused 
vm  iiigh  floods  in  many  streams,  Iht  great  Johnstown  disa^ster  wa:?  i*oe  of 
the  results  of  this  storm.  1 1  was  caused  by  floods  in  the  South  I'urk  of  ihe 
Connemaugh  River,  a  stream  with  a  drainage-area  of  4H.  6  square  miles^  and  a 
Itmgth  ot  10  miles.  An  estimate  made  by  an  invcstigatinif  committee  (tf  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers*  placed  the  maximum  rate  of  flow  at 
about  115  cubic  feet  per  second  per  square  mile.  The  rainfall  amounted  to 
from  6  to  %  inches  on  May  30  and  31,  it  being  estimated  that  for  several 
hours  rain  fell  at  the  rate  of  ^  inch  per  hour.  The  estimated  rate  oi  flow 
^ould  be  equal  to  one-half  of  this, 

Thiii  same  storm  caused  a  flood  in  the  Chemung  River  at  Elmira,  N,  Y., 
I  stream  with  a  watershed  of  2055  square  miles,  which  w^as  estimated  by 
Mr,  Coilingwood  at  138,000  cubic  feet  per  second  or  67.1  cubic  feet  per 
lecofid  per  ^quare  milcf  The  rainfall  varied  from  6  to  nearly  10  inches, 
iveragiiig  about  7,  the  larger  portion  falling  in  iz  hours  or  less.  The  extreme 
eogth  of  the  watershed  is  about  50  miles;  the  slopes  are  moderate,  and  it 
irould  probably  require  at  least  24  hours  for  the  maximum  tlood-point  to  be 
-eached.  On  this  basis  the  maximum  flow  of  67.  i  cubic  feet  per  second  per 
iqiiare  mile,  or  2.5  inches  per  24  hours,  would  be  35  per  cent  of  the  average 
ratt  of  rainfall  for  this  length  of  time. 

On  Feb.  6,  1896,  great  floods  were  caused  in  New  Jersey  by  a  rain  of 
ibom  5.7  inches  (most  of  which  fell  in  24  hours)  and  the  simultaneous  melt- 
,ng  of  snow  estimated  equal  in  amount  to  about  0.6  inch  of  rain,  making  a 
total  af  4.3  inches.  Of  this,  from  2.5  10  3  inches  was  discharged  as  flood-flow, 
the  remainder  being  absorbed  by  the  ground.  J  The  total  run-off  was  therefore 
ibout  two-thirds  or  66  per  cent.  The  yiercentage  for  the  flrst  half  of  the  flow 
inoiild  be  perhaps  50,  The  effect  of  the  §now  was  at  first  to  retard  the  flow, 
but  later  to  greatly  increase  it*  tlius  virtually  concentratmg  a  large  part  of  the 
precipitation  into  a  lew  hours.  The  Karitan  Riven  with  a  catchment  area  of 
879  square  miles,  reached  its  maximum  (low  in  about  16  hours,  the  rate 
being  h'^  cubic  feet  per  second  per  square  mile.  If  3  inches  represent  the 
precipitation  during  this  time,  the  flow  wouhl  then  be  estimated,  according  to 
ihe  method  of  Art,  69,  at  3  x  .50  =  1,5  inches  in  16  hours,  or  2,25  inches 
iti  ZA  hours,  equal  to  61  cubic  feet  per  second  jjer  square  mile.  The  Passaic 
with  a  drainage-area  of  822  square  miles  reached  its  maximum  in  44  hours, 
and  y^idded  only  22  cubic  feet  per  j^cond  per  square  mile,  the  slowness  of 
lh<!  rise  and  low  maximum  rate  being  due  to  extensive  flats  along  the  river, 
l^lstimating  this  in  a  similar  manner,  the  rainfall  would  be  the  total  amount, 
or  4,3  inches,  and  the  flow  equal  to  4*3  x  -50  x  |J  X  27  =  31*6  cubic  feet 
per  second  per  square  mile.  These  two  examples  serve  to  show  that,  while 
all  c5timate^  of  flood-flows  will  be  only  roughly  approximate,  yet  the  method 
nven  will  lead  to  more  rational  results  than  the  application  of  any  formula, 
B  Data  of  the  rise  and  flow  of  other  New  Jersey  streams  during  this  flood 
ffe  given  on  the  next  page.  They  well  illustrate  the  importance  of  taking 
iccouQi  of  features  of  a  w  atershed  other  than  mere  extent  of  area. 

j^^B.  *  Trans,  Am,  Soc,  C,  E.,  1891,  xxiv,  p,  431, 

^^^^^^  \  Report  New  York  Stale  Engineer,  1694,  p   387. 

^^^^^^^L         tSee  Repiiri  Geological  Survey  of  New  Jersey,  1896* 
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The  decrease  In  flow  with  increase  in  the  time  required  to  reach  a  maxi- 
mum is  quite  regular,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pequest,  a  stream  having  vtjy 
large  surface  storage. 
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The  flood  on  the  Sudburj'  River  caused  by  the  great  rain-stonn  in  New 
England  in  February,  i886»  is  described  by  Mr.  FitzGerald  in  a  paper  before 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.*  The  total  rainfall,  including  snow 
equivalent  to  2  inches  of  rain,  from  7  p.m-,  Feb*  10,  to  midnight,  Feb.  i|, 
wa-s  estimated  at  6.64  inches,  of  which  about  5.08  inches  flowed  off,  or  about 
75  per  cent.  The  maximum  rain  in  24  hours  was  about  3  inches,  and  ibe 
majcimum  rate  of  flow  was  1.54  iuches  per  24  hours,  or  about  one-half  tliat 
of  the  rainfalL  The  siJEe  of  the  drainage-area  is  about  78  square  miles^  and 
the  topography  an  average  for  New  England  watersheds.  On  a  neighboring^ 
stream  ol  only  6.4  square  miles  of  watershed  the  maximum  rate  of  flow  was 
1, 80T  indies  per  24  hours-  The  two  rates  were  thus  nearly  the  same,  as  the 
heavy  rainfall  was  of  sufficient  duration  to  affect  fully  the  larger  watershed. 


TOTAL   FLOW    FOR   VARIOUS  PERIODS   OF^  TIME. 

73.  Statistics  of  Stream-flow. — Valuable  records  of  run-ofiT  arc  avail- 
able for  a  number  of  streams  in  the  Eastern  States  that  have  been  used 
or  considered  as  a  source  of  supply,  but  aside  from  these  the  informa- 
tion is  meager.  The  most  valuable  of  the  available  data  are  sum- 
marized in  Table  No.  16,  in  which  are  j^iveji  the  average  yearly,  the 
minimum  yearly,  and  the  seasonal  flows,  with  corresponding  rainfalls* 

The  characteristics  of  the  various  watersheds  are  briefly  as  follows: 
The  Sudbury,  Cochituate,  and  Mystic  have  been  for  many  years  the 
sources  of  Boston's  water-supply*  The  Sudbury  watershed  H  hilly 
and  has  steep  slopes,  but  contains  some  large  swamps;  the  Cochituate 
watershed  is  flat  and  sandy,  while  the  Mystic  is  of  an  intermediate 
character.  All  have  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  forest  area* 
The  Connecticut  River  has  ^  rugged  w^atershed  with  about  half  the  area 

*  Trans*  Km.  Sue.  C.  E*,  iSqi,  xxv.  p.  353, 
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fallow  or  timbered.  The  Croton  is  a  hilly  watershed  with  about  30 
per  cent  timbered.  The  upper  Hudson  is  a  rugged  mountainous 
watershed  with  about  70  per  cent  in  forest.  The  Genesee  has  moderate 
slopes  and  only  25  per  cent  of  forest  area.  The  Passaic  has  58  pel 
cent  of  forest  area  and  is  of  varied  topography,  some  parts  being  very 
hilly  and  others  quite  flat.  The  Perkiomen,  1  ohickon,  and  Neshaminy 
are  small  streams  near  Philadelphia.  Their  watersheds  are  hilly,  with 
elevations  from  250  to  1000  feet  high»  and  contain  areas  of  timber  and 
waste  land  equal  to  25  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  streams. 
and  7  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  Neshaminy.  The  Potomac  watershed 
has  steep  mountainous  slopes  with  a  large  proportion  of  forest  and 
waste  land.  The  Savannah  lies  mostly  in  a  rolling  country  with  a 
con*=iderable  percentage  of  forest  area.  The  Des  Plaines,  a  stream 
near  Chicago,  has  a  watershed  of  very  flat  slopes »  a  considerable 
amount  of  low  swampy  land,  and  very  little  forest  area.  The  water- 
shed of  the  upper  Mississippi  is  heavily  wooded  and  nearly  level 
The  percentage  of  water-surfaces  on  the  various  areas  is,  for  the 
Sudbury  about  3  per  cent,  the  Cochituate  7.6  per  cent,  the  Mystic 
3  per  cent,  the  Croton  1.8  per  cent,  the  upper  Mississippi  18  per  cent, 
and  for  the  others  less  than  i  per  cent. 

The  \^ery  considerable  variation  in  average  percentage  flowing  from 
the  different  watersheds,  due  to  differences  in  climate  and  physical 
features,  is  quite  marked. 

74.  Minimum  Yearly  Flow. — From  the  data  given  in  the  table  it 
appears  that  the  least  yearly  run-off  for  some  of  the  streams  of  the 
upper  Atlantic  coast  region  is  only  9  or  10  inches,  or  about  one-haH 
the  average  run-ofif  For  the  Genesee  it  is  only  6.67  inches.  The 
data  for  the  Massachusetts  streams  cover  a  very  great  drought  and  arc 
considered  by  those  of  experience  as  being  safe  for  future  estimates  in 
that  region.  That  such  low  values  of  run-off'  have  not  occurred  on 
many  of  the  other  watersheds  appears  to  be  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  rainfall  has  never  been  so  low  at  those  places  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  records.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason,  however,  why 
it  may  not  at  some  future  time  be  equally  low. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  dry  years  the  proportion  of  the  pre- 
cipitation flowing  ofl^is  much  smaller  than  the  average,  and,  in  general 
the  smaller  the  rainfall  the  smaller  is  likely  to  be  the  proportion  running 
off*  In  CaHfornia,  for  example,  it  is  estimated  by  I.e  Conte*  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  when  the  yearly  rainfall  is  lo,  20,  30, 


•Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  fSga,  xxvir,  p.  392. 
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40,  or  50  inches,   the  flow  is  approximately  0.5,  2»  9,    18,  and  30 
inches,  respectively.     The  percentages  thus  var>^  from  5  to  60. 

Like  yearly  rainfalls  will  not  necessarily  give  like  flows,  as  the 
amount  flowing  depends  much  upon  the  distribution  of  the  rain 
throughout  the  year,  and  upon  whether  it  is  concentrated  in  a  few  large 
storms  or  is  more  evenly  distributed.  The  least  flow  for  a  given  yearly 
rain  is  caused  by  a  combination  of  unfavorable  conditions,  and  in 
making  estimates  such  least  flows  are  the  ones  to  be  considered. 
Ftg.  14  represents  by  the  shaded  portion  approximately  the  least  flows 
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Fig,  14,— P&oiABLE  Minimum  YEAJtiv  STRiAM-rt.ow, 

for  given  rainfalls  for  most  of  the  streams  represented  in  Table  No*  16. 
as  determined  from  the  detailed  statistics.  The  dotted  portions  arc 
extensions  of  the  curves  beyond  the  field  covered  by  the  data.  The 
tipper  limit  represents  such  streams  as  the  Connecticut,  Passaic,  and 
Tohickon.  and  the  lower  curve  the  Cochituate,  while  the  curves  for 
most  of  the  other  streams  fall  some%vhere  between  these  limits.  The 
upper  Hudson  falls  somewhat  above  the  diagram,  and  the  Genesee 
below.  The  Des  Plaines  and  upper  Mississippi  fall  far  below.  In 
some  c^es  the  cur\'e  for  a  stream  will  be  low  at  one  end  and  high  at 
the  other,  as,  for  example^  the  curve  for  the  Mystic*  For  very  low 
lainfa^lls  this  watershed  gives  as  low  a  yield  as  the  Cochituate,  but 
for  rainfalls  of  40  or  50  inches  the  run-ofiTis  much  greater. 

According  to  this  diagram,  the  least  run-ofl"  to  be  expected  from 
ordinary  watersheds  in  the  Eastern  States  for  a  rainfall  of,  say,  40  inches 
would  probably  be  somewhere  between  I2f  and  18  inches,  depending 
upon  the  character  of  the  watershed.  For  a  rainfall  of  30  inches  the 
least  flow  to  be  expected  would  be  bet\*een  7!  and  12J  inches. 


For  other  parts  of  the  United  States  having  about  the  same  general 
distribution  of  raiiifall,  these  data  and  curves  will  be  of  assistance  in 
making  approximate  estimates.      The  effect  of  varying  yearly  rainfalls 
will  at  least  be  similar  to  that  shown  by  the  curves  in  the  figure,  and 
with  this  kept  in  mind  even  one  or  two  years  of  gau^ings  will  be  of 
much  value.    For  localities  with  a  much  different  distribution  of  rainfall 
than  in  the  Eastern  States  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  carefully 
this  distribution  as  shown  below- 

75.  Monthly  and    Seasonal    Flow,  —  The   average   monthly   flo\v» 
together  with  the  average  monthly  rainfall,  is  shown  for  several  streams  i 
in  the  diagram  Fig,  ij.     There  are  also  given  in  Table  No,  16  the 
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^^^p                                        Fic.  15  —  AvEHAtiK  Monthly  Stream- flow,                         ^^^H 

average  rainfall,  run-off.  and  percentage  running  off  for  the  six  moutns  - 
from  June  to  November,  and  for  the  six  months  from  December  Isifl 
May,  the  former  period  being  in  general  the  six  montlis  of  least  pro-^ 
portionate   flow,   and   the   latter   that    of  greatest    flow.      From   thest-     . 
figures  and  diagrams  the  small  value  of  summer  rains  in  furnishiTig 
water  to  the  streams  is  evident.                                                                      ^ 
A  detailed  analysis  for  the  several  years  shows  tiiat  what  was  trtifl 
for  yearly  rainfall  is  also  true  for  seasonal*  namely,  that  the  less  thft^ 
ralnfali  the  less  the  percentage  flowing  off.     The  relation  betw^ecn  rain- 
fall and  run-o(Tis  represented  approximately  by  the  curves  in  Fig.  t6.     - 
which  is  constructed  similarly  to  Fig.  14,  using  here  seasonal  rainfall 
and  seasonal  flow.     The  diagrams  represent  by  the  shaded  portions 
minimum  values  of  run-off  which  may  be  expected  for  various  seasonal 
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linfalls  for  the  same  streams  as  are  represented  in  Fig*  14,     They  will 
of  some  service  in  estimating  stream -flow  where  the  rainfall  has  a 

rmewhat  different  distribution  than  upon  the  watersheds  in  question. 
Detailed  statistics  pertaining  to  the  Sudbury  River  for  the  years 
from  1879  to  1S84  are  here  appended  in  Table  No,  17,  p,  84.*    They 
furnish  a  good  illustration  of  the  variation  in  strcam-flow  from  month  to 
month,  and  cover  the  most  critical  period  so  far  observed  in  that  region. 

Summer 


JO  /o 

Fro*    16,^ — PRQBABLB  MmiMUM  SEASONAL  STREAM- FLOW. 

fiey  form  the  basis  of  storage  computations  mentioned  in  Chapter  XV* 
ie  effect  of  the  difference  in  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall  in  the 
irs   1S80  and    1S82   should  be  noted.     Compare  also  the  data  for 
I80  and  1883. 

76,  Estimates  of  Flow. — The  data  in  the  preceding  articles  will 
lable  fairly  close  estimates  to  be  made  of  the  amount  of  run-off  for 
Itreams  in  the  Eastern  States  or  for  regions  of  like  characteristics, 
kr  other  regions  rough  estimates  may  still  be  made  by  a  judicious 
Be  of  the  data  in  connection  with  rainfall  statistics,  and  by  a  careful 
QDnsfderation  of  the  influences  affecting  evaporation  and  percolation. 
■  In  any  given  case  the  years  for  which  estimates  are  required  are 
K»se  of  least  flow;  and  since  it  is  not  usually  desirable  to  have 
Bipounding-reservoirs  for  water-supply  purposes  drawn  below  the 
iir;h -water  line  for  more  than  two  or  three  years  at  a  time»  the  period 
:o%^cring  the  two  or  three  driest  consecutive  years  is  all  that  need  be 
nvcstigated.  Rainfall  data  for  such  periods  can  be  obtained  from 
Illiapter  IV»  and  also  the  average  distribution  during  the  two  parts  of 
k  year  (Table  No.  6,  page  47)*  This  being  known,  approximate 
^mates  of  the  seasonal  flows  can  then  be  made  from  the  diagrams  of 
P^s.  14  and  16.  making  allowance  as  far  as  possible  for  differing  con- 
Ions,      In  making  use  of  these  diagrams  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 


*Mas8.  Board  of  Heakti  Rcporis. 
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that  the  minimum  curves  represent  extreme  conditions,  such  as  would 
obtain  for  a  single  season  or  a  single  year  only.  In  considering  a 
number  of  consecutive  years  or  seasons   the  values  given   by  these 

TABLE   NO.  17. 

RAINFALL   RECEIVED   AND   COLLECTED   ON   THE   SUDBURY   RIVER   WATERSHED, 

1879-X884. 


Months. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total  and  averages. 


1879. 


.50 

0$ 


2.48 
3.56 
5.14 
4.72 
1.58 
3-79 
3-93 
6.51 
1.88 
0.81 
2.68 
4-34 


1.25 
2.76 
4.16 
5.38 
1-99 
0.71 
0.28 
0.71 
0.24 
0.13 
0.36 
0.83 


41.42    18.76 


c  u 


50.4 
77-4 
80.9 
114. 1 
125.8 
18.8 

7.1 
10.8 
12.9 
15.6 
13-2 
19.0 


45.3 


1880. 

x88i. 

i 

,• 

-8 

"3 

^^ 

5 

^S 

a 

Co 

io 

e 

.So 

i 

5" 

£" 

^ 

5'^ 

3.57 

2.00 

56.02 

5.56 

0.74 

3.98 

2.98 

74.92 

4.65 

2.49 

3.32 

2.45 

73-93 

5.73 

7-14 

3." 

2.02 

64.97 

2.00 

2.67 

1.84 

0.92 

49-95 

3.51 

1.72 

2.14 

0.30 

14.16 

5.40 

2.30 

6.27 

0.32 

5.02 

2.35 

0.49 

4.01 

0.21 

5.29 

1.36 

0.26 

1.60 

0.14 

8.64 

2.62 

0.34 

3.74 

o.x8 

4.85 

2.96 

0.33 

1.79 

0.35 

19.85 

4.09 

0.68 

2.83 

0.3X 

11.05 

3.96 

1.38 

38.18 

12.18 

31.91 

44-17 

20.57 

13.31 

53.62 

124.64 

133-44 
49.03 
42.80 
20.98 

19.45 
13.01 

11.20 

16.66 
34.93 

46.56 


Months. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total  and  averages. 


a 
p^ 


5-95 
4.55 
2.65 
1.82 
5.07 
1.66 
1-77 
1.67 
8.74 
2.07 

1.15 
2.30 


39-39 


.so 


2.21 

3.87 
5.06 
1.50 
2.30 
0.91 
0.15 

o.  10 

0.53 
0.53 
0.36 
0.56 


Pk 


18.10 


37.19 
85.18 

191. 16 
82.09 

45-48 
54.87 

8.70 

5.91 

6.05 

25-74 

31.51 

24.45 


45-95 


X883. 


.50 

5'^ 


81 
87 
78 
85 
19 
40 
2.68 
0.74 
1.52 
5.60 
1. 81 
3.55 


32.78 


0.60 
1.66 
2.87 
2.33 
1.67 
0.52 
0.21 
0.14 
0.16 
0.33 
0.35 
0.35 


II. 19 


ex. 


21.25 

43-05 

161.42 
126.27 

39.96 
21.58 
7.68 
19.06 
10.36 

5.92 

19.52 

9.72 


34.13 


X884. 


5.09 
6.55 
4.72 
4.41 
3.47 
3.45 
3.67 
4.65 
0.86 
a.48 

a. 65 
5x7 


47.14 


Co 

5^ 


1.78 

4-74 
6.75 
4-93 
1.84 
0.72 
0.40 
0.46 
0.08 
0.15 
0.30 
1.65 


23.78 


or: 


34.91 

72-45 

143.06 

III. 82 

52.97 

20.86 

10.89 

9-8S 

8.8> 

5-98 
11.44 
31.91 


50.46 
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curves  should  therefore  be  used  for  but  one  or  two  such  periods,  much 
more    liberal    values    being   assumed    for   the   remainder,    or   for   the 

^verage, 

P  If  the  watershed  contains  large  areas  of  water-surface,  it  is  important 
that  proper  allowance  be  made  for  the  evaporation  from  such  surfaces^ 

fta  for  which  are  given  in  Chapter  V. 
77,  Effect  of  Lakes  aad  Ponds  on  Stream-flow. — The  result  found  by 
the  preceding  method  takes  no  account  of  the  effect  of  lakes  and  ponds 
acting  as  storage-reser%'oirs ;  the  calculations  would  indeed  often  indicate 
a  negative  flow  due  to  evaporation  from  excessive  areas  of  water-sur- 
face, when  in  reality  the  flow  is  rendered  more  steady  and  continuous 
by  such  ponds,  although  the  total  yield  may  be  much  diminished 
thereby.  This  equalizing  effect  of  natural  ponds  depends  upon  the 
amount  their  flow-line  can  be  lowered,  that  is,  upon  the  available 
storage  contained  therein;  and  can  be  more  easily  and  logically  taken 
account  of  in  connection  with  the  question  of  artificial  storage, 
(Chapter  XV.) 

■  78*  Example  of  Estimate  of  Flow*— As  an  example,  kt  it  be  required  to 
^timate  the  yield  per  square  mile  of  a  watershed  containing  10  per  cent  of 
water-surface,  having  moderate  slopes,  and  about  two-thirds  in  meadows  and 
under  cultivation*  the  remainder  being  forest  area.  Suppose  the  rainfall  dis- 
tribution and  evaporation  to  be  as  given  for  Davenport,  Iowa,  in  Tables 
Kos.  6  and  ri,  pp.  45  and  56;  but  for  safety  we  will  take  0,55,  0.65,  and 
0,7a  as  the  ratios  to  the  average,  of  the  rainfalb  for  the  one,  two,  and  three 
driest  years  respectively,  the  average  rainfall  being  33.3  inches.  Assuming  the 
distribution  of  the  rainfall  in  dry  years  to  be  the  same  as  the  average,  we  will 
have  the  following  rainfalls  in  each  six  months  of  the  three  consecutive  years, 
putting  for  convenience  the  driest  yc*ar  second  and  the  wettest  year  first : 

—  First  Year,  Second  Year.  Third  Year. 

I  Toral 36.5  inches  18.3  inches  25,1  Jtiches 

^^H  December-May 11. t  7.7  io,S       '' 

^^H  June-Novcniber... ..  15^4  iu.6  14^6 

m     By  the  aid  of  Fig.  16  we  may  then  estimate  the  flow  for  each  six- month 

period     On  account   of  the    flat   slopes  and   agricultural    character  of  the 

countr}\  the  area  in  question  would  not  be  classed  higher  than  the  poorest  of 

tbo^^e  represented   in   the   diagram.      For  the  driest  year  we  may  therefore 

asjiume  the  flow  according  to  the  lowest  curvtrs,  giving  about  4  inches  and 

o  inch  as  the  lea.^t  flows  to  be  expected  for  the  two  mx-monih  periods  of  the 

^cond  year.     For  the  third  year,  with  rainfalls  of  10.5  and  14.6  inches  for 

■le  two  seasons*  we  would  have  run-offs  of  perhaps  $k  inches  and   1   inch 

^fespectively ;  and  for  the  ftrst  year,  allowing  somewhat  more  liberal  figures. 

He  may  estimate  the  flow  at  6|  and  2  inches. 

B  The  run-off  for  the  drie^it  year  is  so  small  that  it  is  largely  dependent 
H>on  ground-storage  and  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  part  of  the  rainfall  in 
H^vy  storms.     That  such  small    Hows  may   be  expected  as  are  here  given 
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can  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  data  for  the  Des  Plaines  in  Table  No.  i6. 
The  flow  of  this  stream,  k  maj  be  noted,  ceased  altogether  for  a  time  in 
nearly  every  summer  during  the  observations;  and  furthermore,  of  the  3«  t^| 
inches  flowing  in  the  year  1895,  1,80  inches  flowed  in  the  month  of  Decern^' 
ber,  leaving  but  1*39  inches  for  the  previous  eleven  months. 

So  far  the  estimates  are  for  land-surface  only,  or  for  a  waterBhed  with  in- 
significant water-areas*  To  these  values  must  now  be  added  or  subtracted 
the  excess  or  deficiency  of  rainfall  over  evaporation  from  the  10  per  cent  of 
water- surf  aces,  the  evaporation  data  being  taken  from  Table  No.  1 1,  Chapter 
V.  This  gives  a  negative  flow  in  some  cases,  which  means  that  e%'aporation 
from  the  lakes  and  ponds  exceeds  the  natural  How  from  the  area.  The  varioiij 
items  are  recapitulated  in  Table  No.  18. 

To  estimate  the  distribution  of  the  stream -flov^'  throughout  the  vanoui 
months  it  is  sufficiently  close,  and  as  accurate  as  the  above  method  of  e^ima 
tion  warrants,  to  assume  the  excess  of  winter's  flow  over  summer's  flow  to  be 
alt  concentrated  in  the  four  months,  January  to  April,  and  as  unifonnJy  dis« 
tributed  over  these  months.  The  remainder  may  be  assumed  as  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  entire  year.  As  regards  the  necessary*  storage- volume, 
the  exact  distribution  of  the  flow  whenever  it  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  the 
average  consumption  is  of  no  consequence,  the  only  matters  of  importance 
being  the  total  an»ount  of  excess  or  deficiency  and  the  time  when  such  excess 
or  deficiency  begins.  Where  a  negative  ^ow  occurs  it  is  subtracted  from  the 
flow  for  the  succeeding  period,  and  the  remainder  assumed  as  flowing  in  the 
four  months  of  January  to  April.  The  results  are  given  in  Table  No,  18,  in 
gallons  per  day  for  the  two  periods,  January  to  April,  and  May  to  December, 

Instead  of  using  general  percentages  for  the  rainfall  for  dry  periods,  and 
an  average  distribution  of  the  rainfall,  the  actual  rainfalls  might  have  been 
used.  In  either  case,  however,  the  results  must  be  looked  upon  as  but  a 
rough  indication  of  what  the  flow  is  likely  to  be. 


TABLE   NO.    18, 


KSTIMATE  OP  FLOW   FOR    THREE    DRY    YEARS    FROM    OKE   SQCTARE    MTU£   OF    WATERSHED 

CONTAINING   TEN    PER   CENT   OF   WATEH-SURFACli- 


I 

Flow  from 

Ftow  from  W.iicr- 

Nel  Flour, 

Ftfiod* 

Toml. 
trches. 

»9f 

Ifichta. 

A 

f 

GaUons  per  Dar* 

\ 

Total, 
Inches. 

tachn. 

Jao,-Apr, 

May  Dec. 

First  Year: 

Dec-  £o  May,,. 
June  to  Nov...^ 

Second  Year: 
Dec,  to  May... 

June  to  Nov**,, 

Third  Yeari 
Dec.  to  May.... 
June  to  Nov.,.* 

It.t 

15.4 

7-7 
to.  6 

10.5 
14  6 

6.5 
2.0 

4  0 
0 

I.O 

5.85 
I.&0 

3.60 
0 

0.90 

0.6 

27-4 

n.6 
274 

11,6 

27*4 

-  0-5, 

— tt.o 

-  3  9 

-16.8 

-  r.i 
-12,8 

—0.05 

—  1,30 

-0.39 
-1,68 

—  0.11 
-1,28 

$.80 
0.60 

3.a. 

-1.58 

4.84 
-0.38 

800,000 
460.000 

4S0pOD0 

60,000 
0 
0 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

GROUND-WATER. 

GENERAL   CONSIDERATIONS. 

79.  Occurrence  of  Ground-water. — In  Chapter  V  it  was  shown  that 
ater  precipitated  upon  the  earth's  surface  in  any  form  is  disposed  of 
I  three  ways:  by  evaporation,  by  surface-flow,  and  by  percolation. 
1  Chapter  VI  the  stream-flow  was  shown  to  include  both  the  surface- 
ater  and  the  water  of  percolation.  In  the  present  chapter  it  is  pro- 
osed  to  deal  with  the  last-mentioned  portion  more  in  detail,  as  to  its 
uantity,  movement,  and  availability  as  a  direct  source  of  supply. 

Percolating  water  that  escapes  beyond  the  reach  of  vegetation  must, 
\  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  pass  on  downward  until  it 
caches  an  impervious  layer  of  some  sort.  The  immediate  impervious 
tratum  is  the  surface  of  the  water  which  has  preceded  it  and  which 
as  in  past  ages  filled  every  pore  and  crevice  of  the  earth's  crust  up  to 
certain  level  at  which  the  escape  of  the  water  laterally  becomes  equal 
0  the  addition  from  percolation.  The  accumulation  of  water  which 
bus  exists  in  the  ground  is  called  ground-water,  and  its  surface  the 
^raund'Water  level  or  the  water-table. 

In  limestone  regions  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  quite  large 
treams  are  found  flowing  underground,  and  large  cavernous  spaces 
nay  be  converted  into  underground  lakes  of  considerable  size,  as  in 
he  great  caverns  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  Such  bodies  of  water 
re,  however,  rarely  available  for  a  water-supply,  and  it  may  be  taken 
s  a  safe  rule  that  for  ground-water  supplies  dependence  must  be 
»laced  upon  the  water  which  percolates  into  and  flows  through  the 
ore-sfjaces  in  soils  and  rocks,  the  amount  of  which  is  strictly 
ependent  upon  the  rainfall  and  the  laws  of  hydraulics  that  govern  the 
ow. 
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80-  General  Form  of  the  Water-toljle. — Under  the  action  of  gravity 

the  surface  of  the  ground-water  always  tends  to  become  a  level  surface, 
and  as  long  as  a  supply  is  maintained  through  percolation  there  will 
be  a  continual  lateral  flow  which  will  on  the  average  be  equal  to  the 
percolation.  In  surface  streams  a  very  slight  inclination  is  sufficient 
to  cause  a  rapid  movement  of  water,  but  in  the  ground  the  resistance 
to  movement  is  so  great  that  a  relatively  steep  gradient  is  necessary  to 
maintain  even  a  very  low  velocity. 

If  we  hnagine  the  ground  to  be  throughout  of  uniform  porosit^%  the 
ground-water  surface  will  conform  in  general  outline  to  the  ground- 
surface,  but  with  less  variations.  Such  an  ideal  condition  is  rcpre* 
sen  ted  in  Fig.  17.     At  the  margin  of  streams  the  level  of  ground-  and 


Fig*  17.— General  Relation  op  Surface  of  Grounivwater  to    the  Suxfaci 

OF  THE  Earth* 

surface-waters  will  coincide.  Passing  back  from  the  stream  the 
ground- water  level  will  gradually  rise,  but  at  a  less  rate  than  the 
ground -surface  ^  then  descend  again  into  another  depression,  etc.  In 
the  valley  there  is  also  a  fall  parallel  to  the  stream,  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  surface-water,  and  the  direction  of  flow  will  be  towards  and 
slightly  down  the  stream  in  the  line  of  greatest  declivit)^ 

Increased  percolation  will  raise  the  level  of  the  ground -water,  but 
less  rapidly  at  the  outlet  than  elsewhere,  thus  increasing  the  gradient 
and  consequently  the  flow.  During  a  period  of  drought  the  flow  will 
continue  at  a  slower  and  slower  rate,  due  to  decreased  gradient,  until 
the  water  ceases  to  flow  laterally  into  the  stream;  the  stream  then 
becomes  dry,  and  the  flow  continues  at  a  slow  rate  parallel  to  tlie 
valley  and  entirety  underground.  Thus  in  a  region  where  the  forma- 
tions are  very  porous  and  where  the  slopes  are  very  steep,  large 
streams  will  disappear  and  flow  for  long  distances  underground. 

In  any  actual  instance  the  ground  is  usually  far  from  having  the 
uniform  porosity  as  assumed  in  the  ideal  example  above;  and  the  areas 
to  be  studied  will  ordinarily  consist  of  alternating  strata  of  coarse 
porous  materials,  and  of  fine  and  more  or  less  impervious  deposits. 
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■  In  general  the  change  from  coarse  to  fine  material  In  the  direction 
ef  flow  will  be  accompanied  by  an  increased  gradient  in  the  ground- 
water level  owing  to  the  increased  resistance;  and  conversely.  If  the 
gradient  necessary  to  carry  the  quantity  of  water  reaching  the  section 
in  question  is  greater  than  the  surface  gradient,  an  overflow  to  the  sur- 

P'"-^ce  takes  place,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  marsh  or  to  a  surface  stream, 
verflows  thus  occur  frequently  at  the  foot  of  hills  where  the  ground- 
ater  surface  is  apt  to  be  at  a  very  small  depth. 
Variations  in  ground -water  level  take  place  comparatively  slowly, 
following  gradually  the  variations  in  yearly,  seasonal,  and  briefer 
periods  of  rainfall.  Near  streams  and  in  lowlands  the  level  varies 
little,  being  fixed  largely  by  the  level  of  the  adjacent  surface-water. 
At  higher  points  in  the  w^ater-table  the  level  is  subject  to  correspond- 
ingly great  fluctuations,  often  many  feet  in  extent.  In  porous  material  ^ 
irhere  slopes  are  small  the  variations  are  small, 

81*  Porosity  of  Soils.^ — All  soils  and  rocks  near  the  Surface  of  the 
.    earth  are  capable  of  absorbing  more  or  less  water, 
m        If  the  particles  of  a  body  of  sand  or  soil  were  of  uniform  size  and 
■perfect  spheres,  and  arranged  in  the  most  compact  manner,  the  volume 
of  pore-space  would  be  about  26  per  cent  of  the  total  volume.     Owing 
to  irregularities  in  form  and  arrangement  the  porous  space  is  usually 
greater  than  this.      In  sand  of  a  fairly  uniform  size  it  is  commonly  from 
35  to  40  per  cent-      Mixed  sand  and  gravel  will  have  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  voids,  the  decrease  depending  on  the  variation  in  si^e  of 
particles;  but  it  will  seldom  be  less  than  25  per  cent.     Rocks  will  vary 
in  porosit>*  fro*a  a  very  small  fraction  of  i  per  cent  in  the  case  of  some 
granites  to  25  or  even  30  per  cent  for  some  loose-textured  sandstones. 

■  The  amount  of  moisture  which  a  soil  or  rock  will  absorb  is,  how- 
^ever,  not  of  so  much  importance  to  the  w^aftr- works  engineer  as  is  the 

carrying  capacity  and  the  amount  which  can  readily  be  drawn  from 
^uch  material  when  previously  saturated.  In  fine  soils  the  movement 
H^f  the  water  is  so  slow  and  such  a  large  part  of  the  water  is  retained 
B>y  capillary  action  that  such  soils  arc  of  little  value  as  carriers  of 
Brater;   and  to  obtain  economically  the  large  quantities  required  for 

public  supplies  it  is  necessary  that  tlie  water-bearing  material  be  of  a 

kvery*  open,  porous  character.     Adequate  supplies  are  rarely  obtained 
Ifrom  anything  but  sand  and  gravel  deposits,  or  from  very  porous  rock. 
The  absorptive  capacities  of  various  rock  formations  and  of  soils  are 
given  in  Table  No.  19. 

82.  Formations  Favorable  for  the  Transmission  of  Ground-water,^ 
Rock  formations  are  divided  into  two  general  classes,  the  igneous  and 
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TABLE  NO,   19. 

POIOSITY  OP  VARIOUS   FOEMATIONS,   IN    PEil  CKKT,   BY  VOLUME. 


Formalioa. 


Granite 

Dolomite. ».. 

Limestone  (ottlltic). 
DoLomitc*.**..^ .. . 
Sandstone.  *<  * 


DakoCi^  sandsConei^.r 

Griinitc.... * .«.., *,. 

Lower  magnesian  Hmestoiie* 
Limestone ,,,,..«,***«<,*«-* 

Trenton  limestone 

Niagara  Umestone •* . 

Potsdam  sandstone  ..,»,»,*. 


St.  Peter  sandstone. 

Limestone  (oolitic).. 

Chalk * 

Sand  ,........•...,. 

Sand  and  gravcUp*. 
Sandy  soiK.  .«.«-<« ., 
Truck  land  *.,,.,h,.^ 


Locality. 


JoUeE,  III, 
Bedford,  Ind. 
Winona,  Minn. 
Marquette,  Mich, 
Fort  Snelling,  Minn. 
Jordan,  Minn. 
Medina,  N.  Y. 
Berea,  O* 
Colorado 
Wisconsin 
Bridgeport.  Wis. 
Founiain  City,  Wis. 
l^\vc]L  Creek.  Wis. 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 
Dunnville,  Wis. 
Lake  Superior,  Wis, 
Ablemans^  Wis, 
Argyle,  Wis, 
England 


South  Carolina 
Maryland 


Forovrty 


O.03  to  I.S 

a*  7 
9.S 

11*7 

23-7 

4-4 

13.  a 

12  to  s6 

0.019  to  0.6a 

13^37 
11.66 

t.04 
0.58 

30.19 

7  12 

19.06 
14  10  17 

14  to  44 

351045 

as  to  30 

41.  a 

37  to  45 


AutbflvUy. 


Merrillt 


GJlbertf 
Biickleyg 


H  umber) 


Whitneylf 


*  The  figures  from  Merrill  were  obtained   by  multiplying  his  "  raiio  of  absorp*      1 
Uon"  by  the  specific  gravity  of  ihe  stone. 

t  Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration.     New  York,  1897, 
J  Report  U.  S.  Geolog.  Survey,  1895-96,  p.  5S4. 
g  Bulletin  No.  4,  Wisconsin  Survey,  1898, 
I  Water-supply  of  Cities  and  Towns,  p,  47, 
^  BuUctln  Ho.  4,  Weather  Bureau.  1893,  p.  35* 

the  sedimentary  rocks.  To  the  former  class  belong  the  granites, 
syenites,  and  gneisses;  these  rocks  are  usually  very  dense  and 
impervious  and  therefore  poor  water-carriers,  but  occasionally  they 
may  furnish  considerable  water  by  virtue  of  their  decomposed  and 
fissured  condition  near  the  surface.  Of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  those 
composed  of  very  fine-grained  material,  such  as  the  clays,  shales,  and 
other  argillaceous  deposits*  are  relatively  impervious.  Limestones  and 
dolomites  contain  little  water  as  a  rule,  but  if  fissured  they  may  be  the 
source  of  considerable  supplies.  The  most  favorable  formations,  by 
far,  for  furnishing  large  quantities  of  water,  are  the  various  sandstoneSp 
conglomerates,  and  gravel  deposits.  Sandstones  are  found  which  vary 
in  texture  from  a  very  compact  rock  having  a  very  small  degree  of 
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porosity  to  a  material  almost  as  porous  as  sand.  Uncemented  sands 
and  gravels  are  of  course  the  most  favorable  as  regards  porosity,  but 

rey  are  apt  to  be  rather  limited  in  extent. 
83,    Occurrence   of   Water-bearing  Formations.  —  In   studying  the 
V'arious  water-bearing  formations  from  the  engineer's  standpoint,  it  will 
be  convenient    to  divide  them  roughly  into   three    classes,   depending 
upon  their  extent  and  outline. 

■  (l)  Broad^  extensive  f&rmaiions  of  porous  materia^  usualiy  of  can- 
suierabie  thickness  and  of  a  fairly  uniform  chamcttr  over  large  areas. 
In  the  case  of  formations  of  this  class  comparatively  few  widely 
scattered  borings  will  often  serve  to  give  a  reliable  knowledge  of  the 
strata,  and  wells  may  be  sunk  many  miles  apart  with  confidence  as  to 
the  result.  Most  of  the  deep  and  artesian  water  of  the  United  States 
is  obtained  from  such  format  ions,  some  of  which  underlie  great  areas  of 
country.  In  England  an  example  of  such  a  formation  is  the  immense 
deposit  of  chalk  which  underlies  a  large  part  of  the  country  and 
fornishes  much  water  for  public  supplies.  The  Tertiary  deposit  of  sand 
and  gravel  underlying  the  marl  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the 
Western  plains  is  supposed  to  have  once  been  the  bed  of  an  inland  sea. 
The  so-called  underflow^  or  ground-water  of  the  plains,  lies  chiefly  in 
this  formation,  and  welts  sunk  to  this  stratum  at  any  point  are  unfailing. 
These  deposits  are  estimated  at  from  17  to  120  feet  thick.  Other 
examples  of  extensive  %vater-bearing  formations  are  given  in  Arts, 
lOI-lOj. 

(2)    Deposits  of  porous  material  in  old  lake-  and  river-beds  often 
lish  very  good  collecting-areas  for  ground-water,  and  many  of  the 


Fic.  18.  —  Ideal  Siction  of  San  Joaqu(n  Vaixev,  California, 

illower  ground-water  supplies  are  from  such  sources.  These  deix>sits 
usually  covered  by  other  and  less  pervious  strata,  and  indeed  often 
consist  of  a  series  of  strata  alternately  of  a  pervious  and  nonpervious 
nature.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  lacustrine  deposits  in  the  basins 
of  the  Western  mountain  region.  Fig.  iS  is  an  ideal  section  through 
such  a  basin  in  California  and  shows  many  alternate  layers  of  clay  and 
gravel-* 

•  Report  oa  Irngation^  Fart  1.  p.  321.     (U.  S.  Pub.  Document.) 
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Old  river-channels  filled  with  debris  of  a  porous  character  give  rise 
to  veritable  ground -water  streams.  I'hese  may  be  located  some  dis- 
tance from  the  modern  streams,  or  may  at  places  coincide  with  or 
underlie  them,  forming  porous,  gravelly  beds. 

Examples  of  such  ground-water  streams  are  very  numerous. 
LeipsiCt  Germany,  is  supplied  from  such  a  stream  about  2  miles  in 
width,  40  feet  thick,  and  having  a  fall  of  about  6  feet  per  mile.  The 
covering  stratum  is  6  feet  thicks  and  the  velocity  of  flow  is  estimated 
at  about  S  feet  per  day,*  Pueblo,  Colorado,  is  supplied  with  water 
from  a  gravel*bed  66,000  square  feet  in  cross-section  %vith  an  average 
depth  of  14  feet  and  a  length  of  25  miles.  This  deposit  fills  the  former 
bed  of  a  stream  which  now  flows  partly  through  and  partly  over  the 
surface  of  the  gravel. t  Many  of  the  Western  streams  where  they 
emerge  from  the  mountains  are  of  a  similar  character. 

(5)  Deposits  of  s ami  and  g^ravel  in  titc  drift  are  often  of  consider- 
able extent,  and  furnish  many  ground -water  supplies,  but  such  deposits 
are  apt  to  be  very  irregular  in  character  and  uncertain  in  extent. 
They  occur  as  accumulations  in  former  stream -beds  and  also  in  the 
form  of  thin,  irregular  strata,  sometimes  of  considerable  ex  tent,  lying 
for  the  most  part  in  valleys  and  covered  with  more  or  less  clay. 

Still  another  formation  of  much  value  in  certain  localities  is  the 
dune-sand,  such  as  occurs  so  extensively  in  Holhmd  and  from  which 
many  of  the  water-supplies  of  that  country  are  drawn. 

In  seeking  ground -water  supplies  a  study  of  the  geology  of  the 
region  is  essential  to  intelligent  action.  Such  a  study  will  generally 
enable  a  decision  to  be  made  as  to  whether  or  not  a  supply  is  likely  to 
be  obtained  from  the  deeper  strata,  and  will  give  much  information  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  glacial  or  other  surface  deposits.  The  location  of 
extensive  deposits  in  valleys  is  oflen  shown  by  wells  in  the  vicinity, 
but  at  other  times  they  can  be  located  only  by  a  careful  study  of  surface 
indications  and  by  borings. 
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84,  Methods  of  Determining  the  Flow  of  Ground-waterp  —  When  a 
particular  ground -water  source  is  to  be  investigated  for  a  water-supply, 
the  same  question  must  be  answered  as  in  the  case  of  a  surface  supply^ 
namely,  what  is  the  quantity  of  water  available  from  day  to  day  from 
the  given  source  ?    In  the  case  of  a  surface  stream  the  rate  of  discharge 


^J^ur^f  Gas^i.  «•  Wassirv^rs.,  1881,  p.  686* 
fMng".  News,  iflgt,  xxv.  p.  53. 
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s  determined  by  multiplying  the  observed  velocity  by  the  cross-section 
jf  the  stream!  and  such  observations  carried  on  for  a  considerable 
ength  of  time  will  give  the  necessary  information.  In  the  case  of  a 
jround- water  supply  similar  determinations  would  be  desirable,  but  they 
ire  much  more  difficult  to  make. 

The  best  method  of  estimating  capacity  is  by  means  of  actual 
pumping  tests  carried  on  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  bring  about 
an  approximate  state  of  equilibrium  between  the  supply  and  the 
jemand  as  determined  by  the  level  of  the  ground-water.  It  will  rarely 
be  practicable  to  continue  such  tests  until  perfect  equilibrium  is  reached, 
ibr  in  many  cases  several  years  of  operation  would  be  required  to  deter- 
mine the  ultimate  capacity  of  a  source.  Pumping  tests  of  short  dura- 
tion are  apt  to  be  very  deceptive,  as  the  ground- water  may  exist  in  the 
Iform  of  a  large  basin  or  reservoir  with  ver>''  little  movement,  corre- 
iponding  to  a  surface  pond  with  small  watershed,  and  brief  tests  would 
give  but  little  more  information  than  similar  tests  on  a  pond. 
r  Where  it  can  be  done  it  is  very  desirable  to  get  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  amount  of  water  actually  flowing  per  unit  of  time  through 
the  area  in  question,  Thi*?  may  be  done  by  estimating  the  velocity  of 
Sow,  the  cross-section  of  the  porous  stratum,  and  the  percentage  of 
porous  space;  or  an  approximate  estimate  can  sometimes  be  made  by 

rti mating  the  probable  percoiation  on  the  tributary  area. 
85.  Formula  for  Estimating  Velocity  of  Flow. — ^The  velocity  of  flow 
of  a  ground-water  stream  is  a  function  of  the  hydraulic  gradient,  or 
slope,    on  the  one  hand,  and  the  resistance  to  flow  offered  by  the 
particles  of  soil  on  the  other. 

■  The  slope  can  readily  be  determined  by  borings  sunk  to  ground- 
Water  level,  care  being  taken  to  measure  it  in  the  direction  of  greatest 
declivity.  In  case  the  porous  stratum  is  overlaid  by  a  more  or  less 
impervious  one  the  water  in  the  lower  stratum  may  flow  under  a  pres- 
sure greater  than  atmospheric.  The  slope  or  hydraulic  gradient  is  then 
found  by  determining  the  height  to  which  the  water  will  rise  in  tubes 
sunk  to  the  porous  stratum,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
water  between  the  tube  and  the  upper  strata.  Samples  of  the  material 
can  also  be  obtained  at  the  same  time  and  examined  as  to  size  and 
porosity.  The  latter  element  is  influenced  not  only  by  the  variation  in 
size  of  grain,  but  also  by  the  degree  of  compactness  of  the  material  in 
ts  natural  bed;  it  can  therefore  be  only  approximately  determined  from 
oose  samples*  The  size  can  readily  be  determined  by  means  of 
ttcves,  *  ^ 

*  For  further  details  relating  to  sand  arialffiis,  see  An*  ^lu 
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These  elements  having  been  determined,  it  remains  to  express  the 
relation  between  them  and  the  velocity  of  flow. 

Experiments  by  Darcy,  Hagen,  Hazen,  and  others  show  that  the  rate 
at  which  water  at  a  given  temperature  will  flow  through  any  particular 
sind  or  fine  gravel  follows  closely  the  law  of  flow  through   capillar)^ 

tubes,  that   js»  the  velocity  is  approximately  proportional  to  --,  where 

k  is  the    head»  and  /  is  the  distance  through  which   the  water  flows. 
(In  the  case  of  a  stream  flowing  through  such  material  down  a  uniforTn 

h 
slope,    —  would  be  the  sine  of  the  slope  angle.) 

For  different  grades  of  material  the  velocity  depends  primarily  upon 
the  size  of  the  pore  spaces  contained  therein.  This  is  a  function  of  the 
size  of  the  grains  of  the  material  and  the  degree  of  compactness  with 
which  they  are  arranged.  P'^or  a  sand  of  uniform  size  and  of  a  given 
degree  of  compactness  it  is  found  that  the  velocity  of  flow  is  closdy 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  sand  grain ;  and,  ex- 
pressing the  degree  of  compactness  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  pore 
space»  it  is  found  that  for  materials  of  the  same  size  the  velocity  of  flow 
through  the  portis  is  roughly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  porosity 
ratio.  The  xwlnme  of  flow,  which  is  equal  to  the  velocity  multiplied  by 
the  area  of  net  section,  is  thus  proi>ortiuiial  to  the  cube  of  the  p<3rosity.* 

Natural  sands  and  gravels  vary  greatly  in  character,  consisting  of 
material  of  many  different  sizes  and  of  different  degrees  of  porosity  as  a 
result  of  differences  in  comi>actness  and  of  differences  in  the  proportions 
of  large  and  small  grains.  These  conditions  render  it  difficult  to  apply 
mathematical  formulas  or  to  reduce  experimental  results  to  a  work- 
ing basis.  The  results  obtained  by  Hazen  from  experiments  on 
filter  sands  t  are  probably  the  most  widely  known  in  this  field  The 
formula  derived  by  him  as  applicable  to  sands  of  from  o.i  to  3.0  mm. 
effective  size  is 
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where  v  =^  velocity  in  meters  daily  of  a  solid  column  of  the  same  cross- 
section  as  that  of  the  sand  ; 
r  =  a  constant  =  400  to  1000; 
d  =  effective  size  of  sand  grains  in  millimeters; 
h  ^  head  of  water  causing  motion  \ 


•  Sllchter*  W.  S.,  Paper  No*  fiy,  U.  S.  G.  S..  1902;  also  iQtb  annual  report  L\  S.  C. 
S*i  PU  H.  lS9q,  p.  255, 

t  Report  Mass.  Board  of  Health j  1892*  p,  553, 
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/  =  thickness  of  sand  layer  [  —  =  slop)e  of  ground-water  surface] ; 
/  =  temp)erature  in  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  "  effective  size  "  is  a  very  important  element  in  the  formula.  In 
the  natural  material,  consisting  of  coarse  and  fine  particles,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  size  of  the  pore  space  is  chiefly  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
finer  particles,  and  that  a  small  per  cent  of  fine  particles  will  cause  an 
otherwise  coarse  sand  to  become  essentially  a  fine  sand  so  far  as  the 
transmission  of  water  is  concerned.  As  the  result  of  experiments  it 
was  concluded  by  Hazen  that  the  maximum  size  of  the  finest  10  per 
cent  of  the  material  represented  fairly  well  the  "  effective  size  "  of  the 
sand  as  a  whole;  that  is,  the  "effective  size*'  is  the  size  of  grain,  such 
that  10  per  cent  of  the  particles  are  smaller  and  90  per  cent  are  larger 
than  this  size.  To  express  variations  in  proportions  of  large  and  small 
particles  a  "  uniformity  coefficient "  was  devised.  This  is  the  ratio  of 
the  size  of  grain  such  that  60  per  cent  of  the  sand  is  finer  than  this 
size,  to  the  ** effective  size*'  above  described.  Ordinary  sands  will  have 
uniformity  coefficients  of  from  1.5  to  2.5.  The  analysis  of  a  sand 
may  be  made  by  sieves  as  more  fully  described  in  Art.  511. 

The  value  of  the  constant  c  in  Eq.  ( i )  varies  with  the  compactness  and 
uniformity  of  the  sand.  For  new  clean  sand  of  a  fairly  uniform  charac- 
ter, it  varies  from  700  to  1000;  for  old  compacted  sand  it  may  be  as 
low  as  400. 

Assuming  a  porosity  of  40  per  cent,  the  actual  average  velocity  of 
flow  through  the  pore  spaces  will  be  2.5  times  that  given  in  Eq.  (i). 
Neglecting  temjjerature  corrections,  as  being,  in  any  case,  small  for 
ground-waters,  we  derive  the  following  value  of  velocity  in  foot  units, 

V  ^  ^,2  c(P  s  =  k  s (2) 

where  v  =s  actual  average  velocity  through  the  pores  of  the  sand  in 
feet  per  day ; 
d  =  effective  size  of  sand ; 

s  =3  slope  of  free  ground-water  surface,  or  the  hydraulic  gradient ; 
k  =s  8.2  cd}  =  velocity  for  a  slope  of  unity. 

A  sand  of  an  effective  size  of  o.io  mm.  would  be  called  a  very  fine 
sand,  one  of  0.3  a  medium  sand,  and  one  of  0.5  a  very  coarse  sand, 
although  much  depends  on  the  uniformity. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  k  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  coefficient  e 
varies  considerably  with  the  porosity.     Professor  Slichter,  in  the  papers 
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already  referred  to,  calculates  the  following  values  of  relative  velocities  of 
flow  in  material  of  the  same  size  but  of  varying  porosities  due  to  differ- 
ent degrees  of  compactness : 


Porosity,  per  cent 
Relative  velocity  . 


40 
100 


Taking  a  value  of  c  equal  to  1000  for  a  porosity  of  40  per  cent  and  re- 
ducing it  in  accordance  with  the  above  values  for  lower  porosities,  we 
derive  the  approximate  values  of  k  given  in  Table  No.  20. 

TABLE   NO.  20. 

VALUES  OF  k  IN   EQ.   C2)   FOR   VARIOUS  VALUES  OF  d  AND  FOR  VARIOUS  POROSITIES. 


Porosity, 

(d)    EfTective  Size  of  Sand  in  Millimeters. 

PoroBity, 

Per  cent. 

.  10 

.  ao 

.30 

.40 

.50 

.80 

1. 00 

a.  00 

3.00 

Percent. 

25 
30 
35 
40 

28 

43 
61 
82 

112 

243 
328 

251. 
384 
546 
738 

446 

681 

970 

1,312 

697 
1,066 

I0I7 
2,050 

1,780 

2,730 
3,880 

5»248 

2,790 
4,260 
6,070 
8,200 

11,150 
i7»05o 
24,270 
32,800 

25,100 
38,400 
54,600 
73»8oo 

25 

30 

35 
40 

For  sands  of  low  uniformity,  and  mixtures  of  sand  and  gravel,  the 
velocity  will  still  depend  on  the  size  of  the  finer  particles  ;  and  if  the 
larger  stones  are  neglected  in  the  estimation  of  the  effective  size,  the 
above  formula  may  still  be  used  as  an  approximation. 

Lembke  suggests  values  of  k  as  follows,  based  on  experiments  of 
Darcy,  Krober,  and  others  :* 

Material.  k  in  Peet  per  Day. 

Sand  and  gravel 9,400 

Coarse  sand 2,800 

Medium  sand 760 

Fine  sand      150 

In  Professor  Slichter's  investigations  the  effective  size  was  deter- 
mined by  measuring  the  flow  of  air  through  a  sample  of  the  material  by 
means  of  King's  aspirator. f  This  method  of  determining  the  effective 
size  probably  gives  more  accurate  results  than  any  other  method  yet 
devised,  but  it  is  not  in  general  use.  Comparing  the  work  of  Hazen 
and  Slichter  it  would  seem  that  the  size  reported  as  the  effective  size  of 
a  given  sand  is  somewhat  smaller  in  the  former  case  than*  in  the  latter. 

•  R€vue  Univ,  des  Mines^   1888,  I.  p.   155. 

t  Fifteenth  Ann.  Rept.,  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  University  of  V^Tisconsiii,  1898,  p.  123. 
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86.  Coefficients  far  Coarse  Gravels,  —  For  gravels  larger  than  3  mm. 
and  containing  little  or  no  fine  material,  experiments  indicate  that  the 
velocity  increases  at  a  less  rate  than  the  square  of  the  diameter,  and 
also  less  rapidly  than  the  slope.  Results  of  such  experiments  on 
screened  gravel  are  given  in  Table  No.  21  as  indicating  in  a  general 
way  the  variation  in  velocity  in  coarse  gravel  deposits. 

TABLE   NO.   21. 

\TELOCITIES  OF   FLOW  OF   WATER  IN   FEET   PER  DAY    IN   SCREENED   GRAVEL,   ASSUMING 

40  PER  CENT  POROSITY.      BASKD  ON    EXPERIMENTS   OF   THE   MASSACHUSETTS 

STATE   BOARD   OF   HEALTH.* 


Effective  Size  of  Millimeters. 

Slope.  5. 

3 

5 

8 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

.0005 

28 

82 

164 

246 

410 

656 

902 

1,230 

1,640 

2,050 

.001 

57 

'7f 

335 

475 

820 

1,210 

1,680 

2,250 

3,030 

3,690 

.002 

"5 

32« 

639 

902 

i»55o 

2,250 

3,030 

3,930 

4,830 

5,820 

.004 

221 

631 

1,230 

1,700 

2,870 

3>93o 

5,000 

6,060 

7,130 

8,200 

.006 

336 

918 

1,690 

2,250 

3.690 

5,080 

6,390 

7,620 

8,930 

10,100 

.008 

443 

1,160 

2,060 

2,780 

4,340 

5,000 

7,380 

8,930 

10,400 

11,800 

.010 

549 

1,410 

2,460 

3^150 

5,000 

6,800 

8,440 

10,000 

11,500 

87.  Direct  Method  of  Determining  Velocity  of  Flow. —  The  rate  of 
flow  of  ground-water  may  be  directly  determined  by  tracing  the  move- 
ment of  a  soluble  salt  introduced  into  the  ground-water  stream.  The 
first  to  employ  this  method  for  this  purpose  was  probably  Thiem  of 
Germany,  who  has  studied  the  flow  of  ground-water  at  several  places 
with  good  results.f     His  method  is  as  follows : 

Three  or  four  borings  are  sunk  to  ground-water  in  a  line  in  the 
direction  of  flow.  A  large  dose  of  salt  is  then  put  into  the  upper  hole, 
and  at  frequent  intervals  analyses  are  made  of  water  drawn  from  each 
hole  below  until  the  salt  content  has  reached  its  maximum  in  each  case, 
and  the  rate  of  movement  is  inferred  from  these  results. 

At  Stralsund,  velocities  of  12.9,  12.6,  and  12.0  feet  per  day  were 
found  in  this  way,  with  a  slope  of  2  per  cent ;  and  a  velocity  of  13.1 
feet  at  another  place.  The  former  values  would  correspond  to  a  value 
of  k  equal  to  about  625,  or  to  that  for  a  medium  sand. 

A  much  more  expeditious  method  is  that  developed  by  Professor 
Slichter.J  In  this. method  the  movement  of  salt  is  determined  by 
electrical  means  in  a  very  convenient  way.     The  arrangement  of  appar- 

♦  Report,  1892.  p.  555. 

t  Jour.  /.  Gasbel.  ».  Wasstrvtrs..,  1888,  p.  18. 

X  W.  S.  Paper  No.  67,  U.  S.  G.  S.,  1902,  p.  47.    Eng.  News,  1902,  XLVii,  p.  151. 
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atus  is  shown  in  Fig.  i8a.  Two  small  drive  wells  are  sunk  three  or 
four  feet  apart  and  in  the  line  of  flow,  if  this  is  known.  Both  weUs  are 
provided  with  brass  strainers,  through  which  the  ground-water  may 
enter  readily.  An  electric  battery  with  ammeter  is  connected  to 
the  wells  as  shown.  One  terminal  is  connected  to  the  casing 
of  the  upper  well  and  also  to  an  electrode  of  brass  inserted  in 
the  lower  well  and  insulated  from  the  casing  of  this  well.  The  other 
terminal  is  connected  to  the  casing  of  the  lower  well.  An  electrolyte 
is  introduced  in  a  single  dose  into  the  upper  well.  As  this  passes 
towards  the  lower  well  with  the  ground-water  the  amount  of  current 
passing  from  casing  to  casing  will  gradually  increase.  When  the 
electrolyte  reaches  the  lower  well  and  enters  it,  a  short  circuit  will  be 
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Fig.  i8a.  —  Arran«^.ement  of  VI^ells  for  Determining  Velocity  or  Flow. 

created  between  the  interior  electrode  and  the  well  casing  and  there 
will  be  a  sudden  increase  in  current.*  Fig.  i8b  illustrates  a  typical 
curve  thus  obtained.  The  point  **A"  represents  the  instant  when  the 
electrolyte  was  introduced  into  the  upper  well ;  the  point  of  inflection 
of  the  steep  part  of  the  curve  at  "B"  represents  the  time  when  the 
electrolyte  reached  the  lower  well.  Except  for  the  effect  of  diffusion 
the  steep  portion  would  be  a  vertical  line.  The  portion  of  the  curve  to 
the  left  of  the  steep  part  shows  a  slow  increase  in  current  passing  from 
casing  to  casing.  This  information  assists  in  estimating  the  regularity 
of  flow  and  is  especially  valuable  when  the  electrolyte  entirely  misses 
the  lower  well  through  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  direction  of  flow. 
Where  this  occurs  additional  wells  may  be  sunk  until  one  is  obtained  in 
the  line  of  flow. 


From  W.  S.  Paper  No.  67,  p.  49. 
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y        The  most  convenient  electrolyte  seems  to  be  ammonium  chloride. 
Where  the   velocity   is   very  high    caustic   soda  has   been   added   in 
order  to  cause   greater   diffusion^  and  thus  tu  make  it   more    certain 
that  the  direct  effect  will  be  felt  in  the  lower  well  if  somewhat  out 
of  line. 

Measurements  of  velocities  of  the  underflow  of  several  of  the  western 
streams  have  been  made  by  Professor  Slichten     Velocities  of  from  5  to 
10  feet  per  day  are  common,  while  velocities  as  high  as  50  feet  per  day 
have  been  observed  in  a  coarse  deposit  with  a  slope  of  20  feet  per 
mile.*     Average  velocities  of  about  4  feet  per  day  have  been  measured 
on  Long  Island. 

88.  Quantity  Flowing^ — The   velocity  of   flow   having   been   deter- 
tnined,  also  the  porosity  of  the  material  and  the  cross-section  of  the 
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Fig,  18k  —  Curve  SHOwt^ro  TuANSMt.^smM  ow  Electrolyte. 

(From  W.  S.  Paper  No*  67.) 

IS  Stratum  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  flow,  the  total  rate  of 
will  be  the  product  of  these  three  factors,  or 

velocity  X  area  of  crossnsection  x  porosity  ^  vAp  =  ksAp,     {i\ 

lich  the  units  are  the  foot  and  day.     Irregularities  in  cross-sect ioi% 
,  and  material  will  of  course  render  the  result  more  or  less  uncer 
but  estimates  made  in  this  way  will  nevertheless  be  of  very  con- 
ihle  value  in  examinations  of  ground-water  sources,  and  will  tend 
odify  the  very  exaggerated  notions  which  frequently  prevail  con- 
ng  their  capacity. 

1 

■                          *  The  mer  Mohave,  Jour.  West,  Soc,  Etig'rs.,  1904,  tx.  p.  635. 

1 
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■  In  Table  No,  22  are  given  the  rates  of  flow  in  sands  of  different 

■  degrees  of  fineness  and  porosity,  and  for  a  slope  of  i  per  cent.     For 

■  other  slopes  multiply  by  the  slope  expressed  in  per  cent.     In  this  table 
1        the  rates  of  flow  for  porosities  below  40  per  cent  have  been  reduced  in 
H        accordance  with  the  coefficients  of  Art.  S5. 

■  An  inspection  of  this  table  will  show  clearly  that  it  requires  very 
I         extensive  areas  and  collecting-works  to  obtain  much  ground-water  from 
W         fine  material;  and  even  with  coarse  material,  if  the  slopes  are  flat  (they 
K         are  frequently  only  one-tenth  of  i  per  cent),  a  relatively  large  cross-^ 

■  section  must  be  available,                                                                               ■ 

H                                                                      TABLE   NO,    22,                                                          ^ 

H                 KATES  OF  FLOW  OF  C ROUND- WA-TER  FOE  A  ONE  PEE  CENT  SLOPE  (j  ^  ,Ol)  m  GALLONS 
H                                                              PER   DAY  PEE   SQUARE   FOOT  OF  CROSS-SmCTtON.                                                   H 

H              PoTOfitty. 
■                   Per 
^H                  ctsnt- 

(d)  Elective  Sue  of  Suid  in  MiUimetef?. 

'^ 

Pfcr 

cent. 

1 

t  la 

•  *o 

.JO 

.40 

-so 

.So 

t.oo 

».o» 

J. 00 
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■  30 

■  35 

O.QO 
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2.6 

\\ 

9.8 

4^7 
14  4 
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13 

^4 
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160 

»46 

308 

470 
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1                                            ■ 

■  89,  Quantity  Available.— The  proportion  of  the  ground-water  that 
H          can  be  intercepted  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  colIecting*work^« 
H          a  question  which  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  XIV.     The  useful  capJ| 

■  *      city  of  such  a  supply  —  the  quantity  which  it  can  deliver  linily  througlfl 

■  out  the  year  —  depends  upon  the  minimum  rather  than  the  average  flow, 

■  and  in  determining  the  flow  a  dry  period  should  be  selected  if  possible, 
1         The  natural  storage  furnished  by  the  ground  not  only  renders  the  flow 
H         ordinarily  quite  uniform,  but  enables  the  draught  to  piore  or  less  exceed 
H          the  minimum  flow;  and  if  the  character  of  the  works  is  such  that  th^ 

■  groundwater  level  can  be  considerably  lowered,  this  natural  storagH 
H         can    be  made  to  increase  very  materially    the  daily  cai^acitv  of   the 

■  source*     In  estimating  the    capacity  of  a   source   by  estimating   the 
1         percolation,  this  element  of  ground-storage  must  be  taken  into  con* 

■  sideration.                                                                                                  ■ 

H                                                                             SPRINGS.                                                                ■ 

H               90.  Fonnation  of  Sprinp. — Springs    are  formed   where,    for  any 
H         reason,  the  ground-water  is  caused  to  overflow  upon  the  surface,     Th<^ 

FO/^MA  TION  OF  SFMINGS. 
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canLiitions  causing  their  formation  are  varied  and  should  be  carefully 
studied  in  connection  with  the  design  of  collecting- works,  as  upon 
them  depend  largely  such  questions  as  the  constancy  of  flow,  the 
possibility  of  increasing  the  yield  by  suitable  works,  and  the  probable 
success  of  a  search  for  additional  springs.  According  to  differences  in 
these  conditions  springs  may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes,  each 
of  which  will  be  discussed  separately, 

91.  Firsi  Class. — ^The  most  important  class  of  springs  is  that  in 
which  the  water,  in  its  lateral  movement,  is  brought  to  the  surface  at 
the  outcrop  of  a  porous  stratum  where  it  is  underlain  by  a  relatively 
impervious  one  (Fig.  rg).    The  porous  stratum  may  be  sand  or  gravel, 


■  or  a  porous  rock;  while  the  impervious  layer  is  usually  clay,  or  rock 
"  of  an  argillaceous  character. 

If  the  porous  material  is  fairly  uniform,  the  springs  will  be  scattered 
all  along  the  outcrop  and  will  be  small  in  size,  the  larger  amounts  of 
water  appearing  in  the  valleys  or  re-entrant  angles  of  the  outcrop.  If 
the  porous  deposit  be  much  fissured,  especially  if  the  rock  itself  bt 
fine-textured,  the  location  of  a  spring  is  largely  a  matter  of  chance^ 
although  topography  controls  in  a  general  way. 
^         There  arc  many  cases  of  large  springs  of  this  class,  the  supplies  for 

■  some  of  the  largest  cities  of  Europe  being  obtained  from  such  sources. 
The  city  of  Vienna  is  supplied  from  springs  60  miles  distant  that  occur 
at  the  outcrop  of  a  fractured  dolomitic  limestone  underlain  by  slate. 

I      The  largest  spring,  the  Kaiser brunnen,  has  an  average  flow  of  about 

■  150  gallons  per  second,  varying  from  60  to  about  250.*     Munich 

■  receives  its  supply  from  galleries  constructed  in  fissured  slate,  which 
collect  the  ground-water  that  previously  appeared  in  part  as  springs  at 
the  surface  of  the  slate,  and  in  part  flowed  through  fissures  into  the 

k  river  below.     Baden-Baden  intercepts,   by  means  of  a  gallery  about 
P  2  miles  long,  several  springs  occurring  at  the  junction  of  granite  and 

overlying  sandstone.    The  flow  varies  from  4  to  18  gallons  per  second, 

averaging  about  %A 


•i-ueger,  p.  410s 


f /«*/,,  pp.  375,  400* 
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In  the  United  States  many  supplies  of  considerable  amoun/j 
obtained  from  similar  springs,  the  most  noteworthy  instance  Jeing 
perhaps  that  of  Roanoke,  Va.  The  supply  there  is  from  a  spring 
issuing  from  the  limestone  and  having  a  flow  of  about  5*000,000 
gallons  per  day, 

92.  Secmui  Class. — Under  this  class  are  considered  those  springs 
where  the  water-bearing  stratum  is  covered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
by  an  impervious  one,  and  which  are  therefore  more  or  less  artesian  in 
character.  In  this  case  the  water  finds  its  way  to  the  surface  where 
the  overlying  impervious  material  is  wanting,  or  through  a  faultp  or  it 
breaks  through  at  places  where  it  is  not  sufficiently  strong  or  compact 
to  resist  the  upward  pressure.  Most  of  the  springs  which  occur  in  the 
drift  are  of  thisj  character,  the  alternating  layers  of  sand  and  clay  so 
often  found  there  being  favorable  to  their  formation. 

In  Fig.  20  is  given  a  section  showing  the  formations  immediately 


Fig.  20.— String  at  Avon,  Mass. 


surrounding  a  spring  of  this  kind,  located  at  Avon,  Mass.*  Here  the 
water  is  carried  by  coarse  gravel  which  is  overlain  by  hard  pan.  The 
location  of  the  spring  at  this  point  was  doubtless  due  to  some  local 
weakness.  The  outcrop  of  the  porous  stratum  Hes  considerably  higher 
than  the  spring. 

In  some  cases  springs  of  this  character  are  fed  b}^  water  conimj 
long  distances  through  extensive  formations  which  at  other  points  offer 
conditions  favorable  for  artesian  w^ells.  Of  such  character  are  the 
artesian  springs  at  the  eastern  outcrop  of  the  Dakota  sandstone 
(Art.  102).  Conditions  of  this  sort  also  give  rise  to  the  peculiar 
phenomenon  of  large  fresh- water  springs  which  boil  up  in  the  ocean 
several  miles  out  from  the  Florida  coast,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
great  springs  in  northern  Florida  are  from  a  similar  cause, 

93,    The  Third  Class  i>f  Spring^s  includes  those  in  %vhich  the  porous 
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I  Stratum  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spring  is  neither  overlain  nor  immediately 
underlatn   by  an   impervious  one*      They   are   mere   overflows  of  the 
ground-water*  and  occur  whenever  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  porous 
I  material  is  insufficient  to  convey  the  entire  tributary  flow* 
'         In  a  region  where  the  soil  is  very  porous  to  a  considerable  depth, 
'  the  surface-flow  of  streams  will  commence  only  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  head  of  the  valley,  the  point  of  beginning  being  a  spring 
I  of  larger  or  smaller  size  of  the  class  under  discussion*     If  the  formatian 
I  is  quite  uniform,  the  springs  will  be  small  and  numerous,  and  the  source 
,  of  the   stream   will  move  up  and  down   the  valley  according  to  the 
weather,   the  point  of  beginning  being  determined  by  the   carrying 
\  capacity  of  the  ground*      If  the  formation  is  irregular,  the  springs  tend 
,  to  be  larger  in  size.     In  irregular  formations  it  also  often  happens  that 
after  having  flowed  on  the  surface  for  some  distance  the  water  will 
again   disappear,    only  to  reap|>ear   farther   down    the   valley*     Such 
action  is  noticeable  in  almost  any  small  brook,  but  in  certain  parts  o! 
the  country  it  occurs  on  a  very  large  scale.     Where  springs  are  thus 
formed  by  water  that  has  recently  flowed  on  the  surface  the  character 
of  the  water  is  likely  to  differ  greatly  from  ground-water  proper. 

g4«  Yield  of  Springs. — ^The  yield  of  any  particular  spring  can  readily 

I  be  determined  by  weir  measurements,   and  if  these  are  carried  out 

through  a  period  of  drought  they  will  give  all  needed  information  re- 

I  garding  the  supplying  capacity  of  the  existing  spring.      If,  however, 

I  but  a  short  series  of  gaugings  is  available^  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 

allowances  for  variations  in  rainfall;  and  a  knowledge  regarding  the 

area  of  percolation,   quality  of  soil,  and    possibilities  in   the  way  of 

ground-storage  will  be  of  assistance   in  drawing  conclusions*     The 

possibility  of  increasing  the  flow  should  also  recei%'e  attention. 

Springs  of  the  first  class  will  vary  in  yield  with  Uie  variations  in 

ground -water  level,  but  will  not  wholly  cease  to  flow  if  the  water  is 

I  intercepted  by  suitable  constructions*      The  yield  of  a  series  of  springs 

I  of  this  class  would,  if  the  lower  stratum  be  impervious,  be  equal  to  the 

I  entire  percolation  on  the  tributary  area*      This  area  is  determined  by 

the  direction  of  the  slope  of  the  ground-water  surface,  and  does  not 

atwa>*s  correspond  witK  the  watershed  for  surface-water.     Thus  in  Fig. 

I    1 9  more  water  will  appear  at  A  than  at  B^ 

I         Springs  of  the  second  class  are  apt  to  be  much  less  affected  by 

I  variations  in  rainfall  than  either  the  first  or  the  third  class.      Their  yield 

I  varies  with  the  variation  of  the  ground-water  level  in  the  area  of  perco- 

la^on,  and  if  this  is  many  miles  distant^  as  is  the  case  with  many  artesian 

wells   or   springs,    the  flow   may  be  practically  invariable.      In  most 
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cases,  however  J  the  deposits  are  local  in  extent  and  the  variaHon 
considerable. 

Where  a  spring  of  this  class  exists,  investigation  may  show  that  the 
ground-water  stream  from  which  it  is  fed  is  of  considerable  size  and 
that  the  water  of  the  spring  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  entire  flow. 
In  such  a  case  the  )ield  may  be  increased  by  simply  enlarging  the 
opening,  or  by  sinking  wells  and  pumping  therefrom,  as  in  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  ground- water  supply. 

Springs  of  the  third  class  are  liable  to  very  great  fluctuations,  the 
flow  often  ceasing  entirely.  Occasionally,  owing  to  the  concentration 
of  large  volumes  of  ground-water  into  a  small  area,  conditions  are 
favorable  for  large  and  steady  yields.  Springs  of  this  class  form  the 
source  of  the  Vanne,  from  which  Paris  draws  a  portion  of  its  supply. 
The  largest  of  these,  *vLe  Bime  de  Cerilly,  *'  has  an  average  yield  of 
about  50  gallons  per  second,  with  a  minimum  of  18  gallons. 

ARTESIAN   WATER. 

95,  General  ConditioiiB. — Whenever  a  water-bearing  stratum  dips 
below  a  relatively  impervious  one  the  former  becomes  in  a  sense  a 
closed  conduit,  and  if  the  flow  out  of  this  conduit  at  the  lower  end  be 
impeded  from  any  cause,  the  water  will  accumulate  and  exert  more  or 
less  pressure  against  the  impervious  cover.  The  amount  of  this 
pressure  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the  flow  is  obstructed  and 
on  the  elevation  of  the  upper  end  of  the  conduit,  that  is,  of  the  outcrop 
of  die  porous  stratum.     If  a  well  be  sunk  through  this  impervious 


Fig,  21* 

stratum  at  any  point,  the  water  will  rise  in  it  in  accordance  with  the 
pressure;   and  if  the  surface  topography  and  pressure  are  favorable,  the 
water  may  rise  to  the  surface,  or  considerably  above,  in  which  caseth^ 
well  becomes  a  true  artesian,  or  flowing,  well.  ^| 

The  obstruction  to  flow  at  the  lower  end  of  the  porous  stratum  maj^ 
be  due  to  various  causes^  chief  among  which  are  the  three  following: 

I,  The  stratum  may  be  turned  up  at  the  lower  end,  thus  forming 
a  synclinal,  or  a  curved  conduit,  as  in  Fig,  21.  In  this  case  water 
entering  at  A   could  escape  at  the  lower  lip  B,  but  at  intermediate 
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points  would  exert  a  pressure  on  the  covering.  If  the  resistance  to 
flow  were  uniform,  and  no  water  could  escape  except  at  B,  the  decrease 
of  head  from  A  to  j9  would  be  uniform,  or  in  other  words  the  hydraulic 
grade-line  would  be  a  straight  line  AB.  Water  would  rise  to  tliis  line 
in  a  tube  sunk  to  the  porous  stratum,  and  a  flowing  w^ell  would  be 

possible  wherever  the  surface  lies  below  this  h'ne. 

Wg      2.   The  inclined  stratum  may  be  subjected  at  its  lewder  outcrop  to 

Biydrostatic  pressure  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  as  actually  occurs 

pblong  a  large  part  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gu[f  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

The  conditions  obtaining  in  that  region  are  roughly  shown  in  Fig,  22. 


Fig.  22. — AftTEsiAN  Conditions  near  Ocea5T. 

In  this  case  a  porous  stratum  outcropping  at  A  and  passing  into  the 
ocean  at  B  would  be  subjected  to  a  pressure  throughout  its  length,  vary- 
ing according  to  some  hydraulic  grade*line  viC  Flowing  wells  are 
here  possible  at  all  points  where  the  surface  falls  below  this  line. 

kS,   An  increased  resistance  to  flow  is  frequently  caused  near  ^»  Fig, 
2,  by  increased  density  of  tlie  stratum  or  by  a  decrease  in  thickness, 
uch  increased  resistance  will  have  the  efiect  to  increase  the  slope  of 
le  hydraulic  grade-line  at  the  point  of  greater  resistance,  and  give  it 
a  form  something  like  the  line  ADC,  thus  making  conditions  still  more 
favorable  for  flowing  wells.      Complete  stoppage  at  B  and  no  leakage 
would  give  a  horizontal  grade-line  through  A,     Leakage  through  the 
ov^erlpng  strata,  or  flow  through  many  welts  as  at  £,  will  reduce  the 
pressure  and  consequently  lower  the  grade-line  to  AEC.     The  local 
eHect  of  w^ells  upon  each  other  is  more  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  XIV. 
96,  Use  of  the  Word   <*  Artesian," — The    term     'artesian*'    was 
formerly  applied  exclusively  to  flowing  wells  and  is  derived  from  the 
Kv^ord  *' Artois/'  the  name  of  a  province  in  France  where  such  wells 
P^cre  first  extensively  bored.      More  recently,  however,  the  term  has 
come  to  be  applied  in  a  broader  sense,  according  to  which  an  artesian 
well  may  be  defined  as  one  in  which  the  water  is  drawn  from  a  porous 
stracitm  underlying  a  relatively  impervious  one  and  so  located  that  the 
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contained  water,    drawn   from   a  distant   elevated  outcrop,    naturally 

exerts  more  or  less  pressure  upon  the  overlying  cover.  Water  will  rise 
in  such  wells,  but  whether  it  wjU  overflow  depends  much  on  local  con- 
ditions, such  as  elevation  of  surface,  and  nearness  of  other  welk 
Many  wells  once  flowing  have  ceased  to  flow  owing  to  increased 
draught  by  others,  and  wells  but  a  few  hundred  feet  from  others  sunk 
to  the  same  stratum  will  exhibit  variations  in  this  respect;  but  it  is  still 
convenient  to  call  all  such  wells  artesian,  and  the  water  artesian  w^tcr, 

97,  The  Character  and  Inclination  of  the  Sti-atEt  both  of  the  porous 
stratum  and  the  impervious  cover,  largely  determine  the  capacity  and 
usefulness  of  the  artesian  area.  The  important  water-bearing  forma* 
lions  of  an  artesian  character  belong  to  the  sedimentary  rocks,  but 
small  areas  of  considerable  local  importance  are  met  with  in  the  drift 
formation.  The  water-bearing  stratum  is  most  often  a  porous  sand- 
stone, although  artesian  water  is  also  obtained  from  limestone  and  in 
many  places  from  extensive  strafci  of  loose  uncemented  materiaL 

The  overlying  impervious  strata  usually  consist  of  clays  and  shales, 
these  being  practically  impervious  except  where  fissured.  Probably 
some  leakage  always  takes  place  through  such  strata;  but  a  conditiofl 
favorable  to  small  leakage  is  the  existence  of  an  elev^ated  countn' 
between  the  outcrop  and  the  area  where  wells  are  practicable.  In  such 
a  case  the  ordinary  ground-water  level  is  likely  to  be  above  the 
hydraulic  grade-line  of  the  artesian  basin,  and  the  leakage  w*ould  then 
tend  to  be  into  rather  than  out  of  the  confined  stratum. 

To  be  of  most  value  the  inclination  of  the  beds  of  an  artesian  forma- 
tion should  not  be  greats  a  steeper  inclination  than  is  nccessarj'  to 
furnish  a  good  covering  being  disadvantageous.  A  small  inclination 
furnishes  a  wide  percolation  area  at  the  outcrop,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  area  is  large  over  which  the  stratum  can  be  reached  by  wells  of 
practicable  depth.  Thick  strata  give  proportionately  large  percolation 
area  and  great  carrying  capacity. 

It  often  occurs  that  water  is  obtainable  from  two  or  more  parallel 
strata.  In  such  cases  the  lower  usually  furnishes  the  higher  head,  the 
outcrop  being  more  remote  and  at  a  higher  elevation. 

98.  Capacity p^ — Except  in  the  case  of  very  limited  areas,  the 
capacity  of  an  artesian  source  as  a  whole  is  a  question  of  little  impor- 
tance where  it  is  to  be  used  only  for  water-supply  purposes  in  towns 
widely  separated;  for  the  total  amount  of  M^ater  cajjable  of  being  drawn 
from  porous  rock  strata,  often  hundreds  of  feet  thick  and  having  an 
outcrop  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  square  miles,  is  ordinarily  very 
great  as  compared  to  any  possible  demands  for  such  purposes.      The 
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problem  is  rather  one  concerning  the  number  and  arrangement  of  wells 
to  furnish  a  given  quantity,  a  question  which  is  discussed  in  Chapter 
XIV. 

In  localities  where  wells  are  extensively  used  for  irrigation  purposes 
the  total  capacity  of  the  source  becomes  a  serious  question,  as  is  already 
the  case  in  some  portions  of  the  West. 

The  total  possible  yield  of  an  artesian  source  may  be  limited  either 
by  the  rainfall  and  percolation  on  the  outcrop  or  by  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  strata.  With  the  slight  slopes  and  broad  outcrops 
commonly  occurring,  the  carrying  capacity  will  probably  determine  the 
maximum  yield,  while  with  steep  slopes  and  small  outcrops  the  water 
may  be  drawn  out  faster  than  it  flows  in. 

The  velocity  of  flow^  through  the  pores  of  rock  formations  is  neces- 
sarily extremely  slow  on  account  of  the  great  resistance  offered.  In 
many  cases,  no  doubt,  fissures  and  other  openings  of  a  large  size  rela- 
tive to  tJiat  of  the  pores  of  the  stone  add  very  greatly  to  the  carrying 
capacity  of  a  rock  stratum.  In  a  sandstone  formation  such  are  not  so 
likely  to  be  of  great  influence  as  in  the  case  of  limestone,  where  indeed 
they  may  be  the  controlling  factors  in  determining  the  capacity. 

9f^*  Some  rough  calculations  relating  to  the  flow  through  thick  porous 
strata  may  be  of  value  in  suggesting  the  possible  liniitations  in  the  canning 
capacity  of  sandstones  and  of  strata  of  loose  materiah 

The  Potsdam  sandstone  of  northern  Illinois  and  southern  Wisconsin  has 
a  thicknei^s  irstiniated  at  from  700  to  1200  feet,  and  a  width  of  outcrop  in 
Wisconsin  of  40  to  60  miles,  or  about  250  times  its  thickness.  The  percola- 
tion i*ith  a  rainfall  of  about  ^$  inches  may  at  the  y^ry  lowest  be  taken  at 
5  inches  per  year.  Assuming  a  porosity  of  25  per  cent,  this  would  fill  the 
rock  to  a  depth  of  2c  inches  verlically,  or  a  hoiizoiUal  length  of  the  stratum 
of  20  X  250  —  5000  inches,  or  417  feet.  Now  the  rate  of  iiow  depends  upon 
the  available  head  or  hydraulic  slope^  which  in  the  region  here  considered 
would  not,  even  with  the  use  of  deep-well  pumps,  exceed  3  or  4  feet  per 
mile.  Assuming  the  resistance  to  How  to  be  equaJ  to  that  in  a  fine  sand  of 
0.1  mm*  size  (it  is  probably  much  greater),*  the  velocity  would  be,  according 
to  the  tables  on  p.  9S,  equal  to  82  X  .34  X  ^^n  ^t-  V^^  day  =  8  feet  per 
year,  a  very  uiuch  less  rate  than  that  of  the  percolation.  If  the  material  were 
a  coarse  sand  of  a  size  of  0.35  mm,,  the  carrying  capacity  wou!d,  under  the 
assumed  conditions,  be  about  equal  to  the  rate  of  percolation. 

In  some  basins  the  possible  slopes  are  somewhat  greater  than  !n  the 
example  given,  but  it  wiH  seldom  be  found  that  artesian  areas  are  likely  to  be 
limited  in  supplying  capacity  by  the  lack  of  percolation. 

The  actual  quantity  flowing  through  a  gi\'en  cross-section  may  be  roughly 
estimated  in  the  same  manner  as  for  any  other  ground-water  stream.     In  the 

•  Some  ex  peri  men  C&  by  King  on  tb«  How  of  water  through  MacUson  ^ndslone 
indicaie  a  mesbtance  to  Aow  equiil  to  that  In  ^  sand  of  an  effective  size  of  about  «oj 
lo  joi  mm.     See  Nrneteenlh  Annual  Report  U.  S.  Geology  Sittveyt  p>  140. 
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in  general  to  from  4  to  6  feet  per  mile,  whkh  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  sIop€ 
from  outcrop  to  outcrop.  The  estimated  number  oi  wells  in  this  basin  in 
1896  was  400,  of  which  550  were  flowing  wdls. "  The  total  estimated  yield 
was  232  cubic  feet  pur  second.  The  water  is  used  for  irrigation,  water-supply, 
and  power  purposes. 

This  same  Dakota  sandstone  is  the  source  of  supplies  over  smalt  areas  in 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  a  ad  Colorado,  while  still  other  strata  in  more  rt^cent 
formations  furaish  artesian  water  in  many  places  of  the  Western  plaias. 
Among  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  in  California  are  also  many  basins  where 
artesian  conditions  are  found.      One  such  is  shown  in  Fig.   18^  p.  93* 

In  1890  there  were  altogether  about  9000  artesian  wdls  in  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States,  located  for  the  most  part  on  farms  for  water-supply 
and  irrigation  purposes.  Of  this  number  o"ver  3000  were  located  in  Cali- 
fornia.* 

I03<  The  Ar/esian  Area  in  ihe  Upper  Mississippi  la/iev. — A  large  an^a, 
mentioned  on  p,  rog,  in  which  artesian  water  is  extensively  used  for  town 
supplies  is  that  in  northern  Illinois,  eastern  Iowa,  and  southern  Wisconsin, 
Here  the  water  is  furnished  by  several  strata,  chief  of  which  are  the  St.  Peter 
and  the  Potsdam  sandstones.  Fig,  24  is  an  approximate  nunh  and  south 
section  through  central  Wisconsin  showing  the  general  arrangement  of  tbe 
water-bearing  strata. f  The  collecting  area  of  the  Potsdam  strata  is  estimatd 
at  14,000  square  miles,  while  that  of  the  St,  Peter  is  only  a 000  to  300a 
These  strata  dip  deeply  below  the  surface  in  southern  Illinois,  and  arc  tbeie 
•beyond  reach.     They  also  dip  both  eastward  and  westward  from  the  section 
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Fig.  24* — Stci'ioN  through  NoaTMiitN  Illinois  and  Southern  Wiicopisiw. 


shown*     The  slope  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  quite  small,  and  the  aviH* 
able   head    and   the   quantity  obtainable   are  therefore   rather   limited.    At 

•  Eleventh  Census,     Report  on  Irrigation  by  F,  H*  NewdL 

fFrom  a  paper  by  D,  W.  Mead,  y<?wr.  Assn.  Eng.  S&e.,  1894,  Xlll.  p,  596- 
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he  available  head  oTiginally  was  about  loo  feet,  but  the  draught  has 
jreat  that  now  the  wells  seldom  flow,  and  the  exhaustion  is  felt  for 
several  miles  distant. 
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&pe  and  Extent  of  Eacaminatioii-^The  most  important  e^c- 
n  of  water  is  that  which  is  made  to  dettrrmine  its  potablenesa 
lesomeness.  Attention  should  of  course  be  given  to  a  water- 
om  other  points  of  view,  but  the  relation  to  discasC'dissemina- 
r  paramount  interest, 

etermining  by  means  of  a  sanitary  analysis  whether  any  water 
le  as  a  pubUc  supply,  various  methods  have  been  instituted  as 
ge  regarding  these  problems  has  been  broadened.  None  of 
ethods,  however,  that  have  yet  been  introduced  are  wholly 
iry,  and  the  subject  of  sanitary  water-analysis  is  far  from  being 
terms  of  mathematical  accuracy.  One  prominent  reason 
isatisfactory  results  that  are  frequently  found  in  analytical 
bat  many  of  the  determinations  apply  only  indirectly  to  the 
specific  disease  organisms.  This  indirect  relation  therefore 
|uestion  that  must  be  interpreted  anew  in  each  individual 
It  calls  for  a  discriminating  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
lln  fact  the  data  which  he  collects  do  not  answer  definitely 
Ively  tlie  question  as  to  the  purity  or  pollution  of  a  supply, 
^ason  has  well  expressed  it,  it  assists  his  judgment  in  inter- 
these  data. 
Necessity  of  Full  Data  in  Interpreting  Conditions. — Concerning 

I  of  the  water-analyst's  work  there  is  a  great  deal  of  miscon* 
Many  people  think  that  the  withholding  of  all  data  as  to  the 
I  local  conditions  surrounding  the  supply  in  question  will 
analyst  to  arrive  at  an  unbiased  opinion.  Some  in  fact  think 
I  procedure  is  necessary  to  test  his  expert  skill.  They  look 
;er-analysis  as  something  similar  to  an  assayer*s  test  for  gold, 
which  can  be  positively  determined.     But  when  there  is 
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taken  into  consideration  the  wide  range  that  may  exist  in  waters  from 
various  sources,  and  how  the  analytical  results  obtained  in  such  exam- 
inations  will  of  necessity  be  interpreted  differently  in  samples  coming 
from  different  regions,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  the  analyst  to 
arrive  at  any  satisfactory^  judgment  unless  he  is  more  or  less  familiar 
ivith  all  of  the  data  that  are  intimately  related  to  the  case.  The  char- 
acter of  the  stratum  from  which  the  supply  is  derived,  the  possibility  tA 
pollution,  and  the  nature  of  the  same,  the  kind  of  water,  the  conditions 
under  which  the  .sample  has  been  secured  and  kept  are  all  questions 
concerning  which  he  should  have  full  and  explicit  knowledge.  Of 
course  it  may  be  possible  in  extreme  cases,  as  with  badly  polluted  or 
exceptionally  pure  waters,  to  determine  their  nature  with  certainty 
from  a  mere  examination,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  the 
conditions  are  less  pronounced,  his  judgment  may  be  at  fault  because 
he  is  kept  in  ignorance  of  local  conditions.  A  sample  which  wouM 
be  regarded  as  satisfactory  for  a  surface-water  might  be  condemned 
from  a  biological  standpoint  if  from  a  w^ell,  while  the  chemist  would 
frequently  reverse  the  conditions  in  testing  certain  artesian  and  surface 
waters.  The  case  has  been  well  compared  to  the  physician  who  is 
able  to  diagnose  any  malady  by  an  examination  of  the  urine  alone,  or 
in  some  cases  by  an  inspection  of  even  a  lock  of  hair*  Such  a 
diagnosis  would  have  but  little  worth  against  the  judgment  of  one  who 
had  studied  the  case  at  first  hand.  This  should  also  be  the  position  ol 
the  analyst.  He  should  be  able  to  inspect  the  local  surroundings,  as 
these  frequently  give  evidence  that  may  be  of  more  value  than  the 
analytical  data  secured.  If  not  able  to  secure  the  data  at  first  hand, 
as  full  information  as  possible  as  to  these  facts  should  be  furnished  him. 

io6»  Collection  of  Samples, — The  results  obtained  in  the  analysis  of 
waters  are  frequently  misinterpreted  because  of  errors  in  sampling.  It 
is  necessary  in  this,  as  in  all  ana!>'tical  w^ork  where  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  results  obtained  from  an  examination  of  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  material^  to  have  a  representative  sample  ;  not  only  as 
to  its  composition,  but  as  to  subsequent  changes  that  may  take  place 
in  same.  In  sanitary  water-analysis  the  conditions  are  not  as  they 
would  be  in  a  mineral  analysis  of  a  rock  or  an  ore.  The  substances  for 
which  search  is  to  be  made  are  for  the  most  part  living  things,  or  the 
products  of  vital  activity.  Generally  a  water  is  not  in  stable  equilih* 
rium,  but  is  constantly  undergoing  changes  w^hich,  if  they  occuf 
before  the  analysis  is  made,  may  markedly  affect  the  interpretati 
that  might  be  given  to  the  results. 

In  taking  samples  for  chemical  or  bacteriological  purposes,  c< 
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requirements  must  be  observed  that  are  somewhat  different  for  the  two 
purposes  mentioned. 

107.  Samples  for  Chemical  Analysis— For  a  chemical  sample  take 
a  glasS'Stoppered  bottle  of  about  one-half  gallon  capacity,*  Rinse  out 
the  same  thoroughly  so  that  it  h  free  from  dust  or  dirt*  If  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  secure  a  bottle  having  a  glass  stopper,  one  fitted  with  a  new  cork 
may  be  used,  but  it  should  be  very  thoroughly  rinsed  before  using. 
Fill  the  bottle  nearl)'^  full  with  water,  leaving  a  small  bubble  of  air  for 
expansion.  To  protect  the  mouth  of  bottle  in  transit,  tie  over  same  a 
piece  of  cloth.  The  cork  should  not  be  sealed  in  by  using  sealing-wax 
or  paraffin. 

Great  care  should  be  observed  to  secure  a  representative  sample, 
I  If  from  a  well,  the  water  should  be  pumped  out  so  as  to  remove  that 
I  which  has  been  standing  in  the  pipe.  In  a  dug  or  open  well  it  may 
I  even  be  preferable  to  pump  out  enough  so  as  to  remove  at  least  a.  part 
I  of  the  quantity  original  iy  pr«^cnt  in  the  well  and  thus  allow  a  fresh  supply 
of  ground-water  to  flow  in;  although  in  cases  of  surface  pollution  the 
I  withdrawal  of  the  water  in  the  wx:n  diminishes  the  amount  of  polluted 
I  matter.  If  sample  is  taken  from  a  surface  supply,  the  bottle  should  be 
I  plunged  beneath  the  surface  before  removing  the  stopper,  so  as  to  prevent 
I  the  entrance  of  dust-particles  and  other  floating  impurities.  Care  should 
I  also  be  taken  not  to  draw  the  sample  from  too  near  the  bottom. 
I  108,  Sampks  for  Bacteriological  Analysis.— For  a  bacteriological 
I  analysis  still  greater  care  must  be  taken  in  order  to  secure  a  represeii- 
Itative  sample;  and  also  to  lessen  the  changes  that  quickly  occur  in  the 
Igerm-life  in  a  w^ater.  As  ordinary  glass  receptacles  always  contain 
I  more  or  less  bacteria  adhering  to  the  inner  w^all,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
[destroy  these  even  after  the  bottle  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned.  This 
[is  done  by  baking  in  a  dr>'  sterilizer  (hot  oven)  at  a  temperature  of 
Imbout  280-300'^  F*  for  one  hour,  or  steaming  in  a  steamer  at  212"*  F. 
I  When  facilities  are  not  at  hand  for  sterilization  by  heat,  the  adherent 
Igerm-life  can  be  destroyed  by  rinsing  out  the  flask  with  chemical  disin- 
Ijeccants  (corrosive  sublimate,  0*1  per  cent  solution,  carbolic  acid,  5  per 
[cent,  or  dilute  mineral  acids).  It  is  then  necessary  of  course  to  remove 
latl  trace  of  the  disinfectant,  which  can  be  easily  done  by  rinsing  out 
■the  bottle  at  least  four  times  with  the  water  to  be  sampled. 
I  Every  endeavor  should  be  taken  to  exclude  the  influence  of  extrane- 
lous  Cictors,  and  in  a  bacterial  test  these  are  much  more  numerous  and 
lexert  a  more  profound  effect  than  in  chemical  work.     In  a  surface- 
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water  the  influence  of  land  contamination  should  always  be  considered. 
Samples  taken  from  a  stream  after  a  rain  where  any  turbidity  has  been 
produced  will  not  be  representative  of  normal  conditions.  In  taking 
samples  from  wells,  the  pump  and  pipe  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
out*  as  bacterial  growth  generally  occurs  in  water  standing  in  the  same. 
Preferably  bacterial  cultures  should  be  made  immediately  after  the 
sample  of  water  is  securedi  as  a  marked  change  occurs  in  the  ^erm 
content  of  water  stored  for  a  period,  especially  if  temperature  is  rather 
high  (135)*  This  multiplication  is  less  in  tightly  stoppered  glass 
bottles  than  in  those  closed  with  cotton ^  and  is  less  in  full  bottles  than 
those  partially  filled.  To  lessen  these  changes  as  much  as  possible 
where  it  becomes  necessary  to  transport  samples  any  considerable  dis- 
tance, they  should  be  packed  in  ice,  in  which  condition  growth  will  be 
greatly  retarded.  Not  infrequently  in  samples  so  treated  there  is  a 
diminution  to  be  noted,  ^ 

The  bottles  used  to  collect  bacteriological  samples  do  not  material!^ 
differ  from  those  employed  in  securing  chemical  samples,  except  that 
generally  a  smaller  quantity  of  water  will  suffice,  unless  it  is  desired 
to  filter  a  large  amount  through  a  germ -proof  filter  (Pasteur)  and  in 
this  way  concentrate  the  bacteria.  In  taking  samples  from  deep 
waters,  special  kinds  of  apparatus  have  been  devised  that  permit  of  the 
securing  of  a  sample  uncontaminated  from  that  of  any  other  depth. 

io$i  Sanitary  Analysis  of  Water.^^Definite  knowledge  of  a  certain 
character  is  often  desired  as  to  the  quality  of  water  for  different  pur- 
poses (manufacturing,  etc*)«  but  these  data  do  not  fall  primarily  withiQ 
the  province  of  the  sanitary  engineer.  A  sanitary  analysis  is  the  study 
of  a  water  with  the  view  of  determining  whether  it  now  contains,  has 
contained,  or  is  likely  to  contain,  anything  %vhich  is  detrimental  to  public 
health »  Not  only  must  potable  water  be  free  from  any  taint  of  sus* 
picion  that  would  indicate  dangerous  pollution,  but,  at  the  same  time» 
water  should  not  be  objectionable  in  taste  and  appearance.  More- 
over, water-supplies  must  furnish  water  that  is  suitable  for  laundry  an^ 
general  domestic  use,  although  this  is  not  strictly  a  sanitary  consjdef^| 
tion;  but  inasmuch  as  a  supply  must  cover  all  purposes  for  which  wattf 
is  commonly  used»  this  must  also  be  considered. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  majority  of  people  mainly  judge  of 
the  quality  of  a  water  by  its  taste  and  appearance.  If  it  is  clear  and 
sparkling  and  is  fresh  in  taste,  they  will  use  it  without  question*  caring 
little  as  to  the  possibility  of  pollution  with  disease  bacteria.  Once  let 
these  physical  conditions  be  altered  and  suspicion  at  once  attaches  itself 
to  the  supply.     This  deep-grounded  opinion  arises  for  the  most  part 
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from  a  rational  conviction  that  wholesome  water,  especially  that  derived 
from  the  ground,  is  clear  and  sparkling  and  ought  to  remain  so.  If 
for  any  reason  a  change  occurs,  it  signifies  a  variation  in  conditions — 
a  state  to  which  ground-waters  of  first  quality  ought  not  to  be  subject. 
While  this  rule  applies  universally  to  ground-waters  in  wells^  it  is  not 
so  pertinent  to  surface -supplies  or  waters  in  large  distributing  systems 
as  in  large  cities. 

In  determining  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  supply,  a  single  analysis 
is  of  but  little  value*  especially  if  this  is  made  by  one  unfamiliar  with 
local  conditions.  To  be  able  intelligently  to  interpret  condit'ons  with 
any  marked  degree  of  accuracy*  analyses  should  be  conducted  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  in  order  to  determine  the  stability  of  the  chemical  and 
biological  composition,  A  water-supply  subject  to  sudden  and  con- 
siderable fluctuations  in  these  respects  is  generally  one  that  should  be 
regarded  as  suspicious,  at  least  until  the  cause  of  such  variation  is  satis- 
factorily explained. 

no.  Detection  of  PoUutioa  by  Addition  of  Chemicals- — ^Not  infre- 
Iquentlya  simple   qualitative  test  that  can   be  readily  applied  by  the 
[non-expert  is  of  considerable  service  in  detecting  a  possible  polluted 
[condition  jn  a  water-supply p      This  is  generally  done  by  the  addition 
of  some  chemical  substance  to  the  source  from  which  pollution  is  possi- 
ble and  then  determining  whether  the  same  reappears  in  the  water-»| 
supply.      For  this  purpose  a  number  of  different  chemicals  are  used,] 
Those  most  readily  recognized  are  substances  having  a  marked  taste 
or  appearance. 

Nord linger  recommends  for  this  purpose  saprol,  which  tastes  like 
naphtha  and  is  so  penetrating  that  its  odor  can  be  readily  recognized 
in  proportions  of  r  :  1,000,000,  and  by  taste  in  solutions  of  I  :  2,000,- 
►  ooo.  Some  of  the  anilin  dyes,  as  fluorescein^  often  color  the  water  in 
iuch  dilute  solutions  that  a  change  in  color  will  be  recognized  even 
aJter  filtering  through  a  deep  stratum  of  soil. 

Trillat*has  recently  experimented  with  a  large  number  of  these 
dyes  and  finds  that  fluorescein  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  diluted  with 
U  per  cent  ammonia  solution  can  be  detected  by  means  of  a  fluoroscope 
Un  proportions  of  i  ;  2,000,000,000.  The  fluoroscope  used  is  a  tube 
lof  white  glass  three  or  four  feet  long  and  one-half  inch  in  diameter, 
[closed  at  one  end  with  a  rubber  cork*  In  such  an  apparatus  naturalJ 
[waters  have  a  somber  blue  color  which  changes  to  a  clear  green  if^ 
tfluorcscein  is  present.     This  dye  possesses  the  evident  advantage  of 
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not  being  precipitated  by  the  soil  ingredients,  a  reaction  that  readily 
occurs  .with  most  anilin  dyes  brought  in  contact  with  calcareous  soils. 

Where  chemical  methods  can  be  employed  the  use  of  readily  solu- 
ble salts  as,  NaCl  (common  salt),  permits  of  ready  recognition.  Salts 
of  lithium  are  sometimes  employed.  These  admit  of  detection  in 
inappreciable  quantities  if  the  water  is  examined  by  the  aid  of  a  spec- 
troscope. It  does  not  necessarily  follow  because  these  soluble  salts 
reappear  in  a  water  that  organisms  and  dangerous  pollution  would 
likewise  find  its  way  through  the  soil  for  an  equal  distance,  for  the 
filtering  power  of  the  soil  if  free  from  actual  channels  would  be  such  as 
to  remove  suspended  particles,  even  no  larger  than  bacteria,  while  salts 
in  solution  would  pass  through  soil  by  diflfusion ;  but  nevertheless  these 
methods  are  of  service  in  showing  whether  the  possibility  of  danger 
exists. 

111.  Various  Analytical  Methods. — In  examining  a  water  as  to  its 
suitability  for  public  use,  four  different  kinds  of  tests  can  and  should  be 
applied.     These  are  as  follows: 

Physical  examination. 

Chemical  examination. 

Bacterial  examination. 

Microscopical  examination. 
The  respective  value  of  these  independent  analytical  methods 
differs  much  in  various  instances,  yet  in  the  examination  of  most  waters 
all  of  them  have  a  distinct  value.  The  judgment  arrived  at  as  a  result 
of  these  tests  should  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  an  actual  inspection 
of  surroundings,  if  possible.  More  and  more,  the  experienced  sani- 
tarian is  coming  to  regard  an  ocular  inspection  as  the  final  court  of 
appeal  to  which  all  analytical  conclusions  should  be  referred. 

112.  Value  of  Different  Methods. — Naturally  the  physical  tests  as  to 
the  character  of  a  water  have  been  noted  for  the  longest  period.  By 
the  aid  of  the  senses  any  one  can  detect  in  water  an  abnormal  appear- 
ance, odor,  or  taste,  if  it  is  at  all  pronounced.  If  such  obtains,  this  is 
generally  sufficient  to  discredit  the  reputation  of  the  supply. 

With  the  determination  of  the  relation  that  exists  between  various 
water-borne  diseases  and  human  fecal  matter,  the  chemical  methods 
of  examination  were  gradually  devised.'  These  have  been  slowly  per- 
fected, so  that  at  the  present  time  they  permit  of  the  recognition  of  a 
larger  number  of  factors  that  affect  the  value  of  a  water  than  is  to  be 
determined  in  any  other  single  way.  But  even  the  chemical  method 
of  examination  is  largely  an  indirect  method  of  analysis.  The  presence 
of  nitrites  or  chlorine  in  considerable  quantities  in   a  water  is  not  a 
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source  of  disease  in  and  of  itself,  but  under  natural  conditions  a  water 
revealing  the  presence  of  these  substances  in  large  quantities  is  generally 
one  that  has  been  polluted  with  organic  matter,  possibly  of  fecal  origin. 
So  generally  has  this  indirect  relationship  been  determined  tliat  the  de- 
tection of  considerable  quantities  of  such  chemical  compounds  as  these 
is  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  of  sewage  pollution.  It  must  of  course 
be  kept  in  mind  that  sewage  from  healthy  sources  may  be  diluted  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  comparatively  harmless ;  but  tlie  fact  remains 
that  such  sewage  may  suddenly  become  detrimental  by  reason  of  dis- 
ease bacteria  gaining  access  to  the  same,  a  condition  which  is  of  course 
readily  possible  if  even  dilute  sewage  was  to  be  tolerated  in  any  supply 
used  for  potable  purposes. 

Again,  a  distinct  value  of  the  chemical  method  of  analysis  is  that  it 
tells  something  of  the  previous  history  of  the  water*  If  nitrates  are 
present  under  certain  conditions »  it  shows  that  organic  matter  has  had 
access  to  the  w^ater  and  has  undergone  the  decomposition  changes 
incident  to  such  material.  This  may  therefore  represent  a  conditi6n 
of  past  pollution. 

Unfortunately,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  always  possible  to  decide 
by  the  chemical  method  as  to  the  origin  of  such  organic  decomposition 
products;  whether  they  are  associated  with  human  or  animal  sources 
or  perhaps  attributable  to  vegetable  decay.  Often  the  chemical  analy- 
sis is  extended  to  include  incrusting  constituents,  a  determination  of 
the  alkalinity,  the  carbon  dioxid  and  the  iron  dissolved  in  the  water. 
Ordinarily,  though,  these  have  no  special  sanitary  significance,  and  are 
made  to  determine  the  character  of  the  water  from  other  points  of 
*'ieH%  Under  certain  conditions,  as  in  filtration  work  where  coagulants 
are  used,  the  determination  of  alkalinity  is  of  sanitary  importance  as  a 
basis  for  the  addition  of  the  coagulating  agent. 

Inasmuch  as  the  direct  causal  agent  concerned  in  the  production  of 
disease  by  the  use  of  impure  water  usually  belongs  to  the  bacteria,  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  bacteriological  examination 
would  be  a  direct  method  of  determining  the  quality  of  water,  and  it 
would  therefore  possess  a  value  that  does  not  obtain  in  the  use  of  any 
of  the  indirect  methods.  This  hope,  how^ever,  has  been  only  imper* 
fcctly  realized  as  yet;  for,  in  the  main,  these  methods  do  not  often 
consist  in  a  direct  search  for  the  specific  disease  organism,  but  in  appre- 
hending the  conditions  that  might  permit  of  the  recognition  of  sewage 
pollution  or  the  possibility  of  infection.  Therefore  these  methods  of 
examination  as  now  used  are  also  to  be  considered  as  indirect.  This 
course  is  rendered  necessary  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  disease  germs 
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rarely  exist  in  any  water  in  sufficient  numbers  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time  so  that  they  can  be  readily  recognized;  whereas  if  they 
find  their  way  into  water  through  the  introduction  of  fecal  discharges, 
this  evidence  will  be  apparent  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  The  bac- 
teriological tests  are  also  a  more  sensitive  measure  of  the  changes 
in  the  condition  of  the  water*  By  carefully  controlled  quantitative 
estimates  it  is  thus  possible  to  detect  variations  in  composition  that 
would  remain  unobserved  if  sole  reliance  were  placed  on  other  analytical 
methods.  Again,  the  bacteriological  method  offers  by  far  the  most 
accurate  way  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  filter  practice. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  water  does  not  so  much  concenM 
itself  with  a  determination  of  whether  sewage  or  the  possibility  of  such 
pollution  is  actually  present  or  not,  as  it  does  with  the  character  of  the 
minor  organisms  of  a  vegetable  and  animal  nature.  Some  of  these  not 
infrequently  cause  bad  odors  and  tastes  in  waters,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  do  not  have  any  other  sanitary  significance  (185).  Few  are  more 
or  less  distinctive  of  polluted  waters,  and  hence  their  recognition  is  of 
value  in  this  connection. 

PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION   OF  WATER. 

To  the  sanitary  engineer  as  well  as  the  non-technical  individual, 
the  physical  tests  applied  to  any  water  are  of  considerable  importance, 
as  frequently  an  acute  sense  will  be  able  to  determine  by  these  means 
a  water  that  is  unsuitable  for  use, 

113.  Color.  —  A  water  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  as  to  its  physical 
requirements  should  be  colurless,  free  from  any  turbidity,  undesirable 
odor  or  taste,  and  of  sufficiently  low  temperature  to  be  refreshing. 
Ground'waters  are  for  the  most  part  free  from  color,  but  some  surface- 
waters^  particularly  those  of  swampy  origin,  aie  often  highly  colored  by 
the  soluble  organic  matter  that  is  dissolved  in  them.  The  peaty  waters 
of  north  England  and  a  large  number  of  the  streams  draining  the  forest 
areas  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  typical  of  this  class.  Water 
colored  from  this  cause  generally  exerts  no  noticeable  effect  on  the 
health  of  persons  using  it. 

In  determining  color,  comparison  with  some  arbitrary  standard  is 
usually  made.*  For  this  purpose  several  standards  have  been  proposed. 
One  of  the  ^rliest  was  to  use  the  colors  produced  by  the  Nessler 
standards   employed  in    the    estimation    of    ammonia.      With    yellow 

•  The  following  paperi^  give  a  full  discussion  concerning  the  subject  of  color 
determinatioTi :  Jour.  Frank.  In  si.,  T894,  p.  40^  ;  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc  ^  1896^  xvjll. 
pp^  68,  264,  aad  484  ;  Jour.  N.  £"-  Water  w&rks  Assn^,  tSgS,  xjil  p*  94, 
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waters,  this  standard  was  fairly  satisfa*  tory.  A  more  recent  and  more 
satisfactory  standard  is  made  by  com';>aring  waters  with  dilute  solutions 
of  salts  of  platinum  and  cobalt.  By  varying  the  ratio  of  cobalt  to  plati- 
num it  is  possible  to  simulate  closely  the  hue  of  the  natural  water.  The 
color  is  recorded  in  terms  of  the  platinum,  one  part  of  the  metal  in 
1,000,000  parts  of  water  equalling  one  unit. 

1 14.  Turbidity.  —  Waters  drawn  from  surface  sources,  particularly 
from  running  streams,  are  often  more  or  less  turbid  from  the  presence 
of  suspended  matter  that  finds  its  way  into  the  drainage-streams  by 
r^son  of  the  run-off.  Depending  upon  the  geological  nature  of  the 
watershed,  this  turbidity  may  be  sandy  or  clayey*  If  sandyj  the  actual 
amount  of  suspended  matter  may  be  quite  large  without  making  the 
water  unsightly.  On  the  other  hand,  if  clay  particles  abound,  a  much 
smaller  amount  may  render  the  water  densely  turbicL  Sometimes 
these  particles  are  so  minute  and  of  such  a  gelatinous  nature  that  even 
after  a  long  pertcxl  of  quiescence  the  water  remains  more  or  less  cloudy. 

While  turbidity  in  a  water  is  generally  due  to  the  presence  of 
inorganic  matter,  yet  vegetable  growths  at  times  may  render  a  ^^terJ 
turbid.  Such  troubles  are  generally  seasonal,  due  to  the  increase  of 
these  vegetable  forms  during  the  wanner  months.  Algae,  and  particu- 
larly the  diatomSf  are  most  frequently  concerned  in  such  changes.  In 
iron-containing  waters,  a  turbid  condition  may  be  induced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  iron-bacterium,  Crenothfix  {196),  or  by  simple  chemical 
oxidation  of  the  ferrous  salts  to  ferric  oxid.  Lake  waters,  such  as  those 
of  our  Great  Lakes,  are  relatively  free  from  turbidity,  except  as  dis- 
turbed by  storms.  Rivers  draining  forest  areas  are  generally  quite  clear, 
although  they  tnay  be  colored  from  dissolved  organic  matter. 

Several  tests  for  turbidity  are  in  use.  The  silica  standard  is  prepared 
from  ground  diatomaceous  earth  that  will  pass  a  200-mesh  sieve.  Where 
100  parts  of  silica  per  million  of  water  are  used,  a  platinum  wire  one  mm* 
in  diameter  that  is  just  visible  in  open  air,  100  mm.  below  surface,  gives 
a  turbidity  of  100. 

Another  method  is  the  candle  turbidimeter*  which  consists  of  a 
graduated  glass  tube  with  a  flat  bottom  enclosed  in  a  metal  case.  This 
is  held  over  an  English  standard  candle  and  so  arranged  that  one  may 
look  vertically  down  through  the  tube,  and  see  the  image  of  the  candle^ 
The  water  is  poured  into  the  tube  until  the  image  of  the  candle  just 
dimppears  from  view.  The  tube  is  either  graduated  into  parts  per 
million  of  silica,  or  inlu  numbers  which  correspond  to  silica  standards. 


L 


•  Made  by  Baker  &  Fox,  8j  Schcrmcrhorn  Si.^  Brooklyn,  N*  Y. 
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Another  method  used  is  to  crnploy  a  white  disk,     Whipple  employs 
one  8  inches  in  diameter  that  is  punted  black  and  white  alternately. 

115,  Odor  and  Taste, — Normal  waters  should  be  relatively  free  fro 
any  pfonounced  odors  or  tastes.     The  naturally  pleasant  taste  noti 
in  good  water  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  oxygen  and  CO^  dissolve 
therein.     Some  waters,  particularly  spring- waters,  may  at  times  give^ 
forth  an  earthy  odor  due  to  the  volatile  substances  absorbed  from  th«H 
upper  soil  layers.      In  other  cases  they  may  be  so  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated with  various  mineral  ingredients  as  to  possess  a  distinct  taste,  a&^ 
is  the  case  with  salt,  iron,  or  sulfur  springs,  ^ 

A  considerable  number  of  the  lower  plant  and  animal  forms  are 
able  to  affect  the  taste  and  odor  of  waters,  especially  open  surface- 
waters,  •*  Fishy/'  ** grassy/'  and  oily  conditions  are  those  most  1 
frequently  noted.  These  odors  are  not  attributable  so  much  to  the 
decay  of  organic  matter  as  they  are  to  the  growth  of  certain  odor-pro- 
ducing alga!  (183).  To  recognize  more  thoroughly  the  odor  of  water, 
it  should  be  warmed  to  about  65*"  F,»  the  bottle  remaining  tightly 
corked  until  the  test  is  applied. 

116.  Temperature^ — From  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer,  the  tem- 
perature of  a  water  is  considered  of  first  importance.  Naturally  this 
condition  is  determined  by  the  source  of  the  supply.  Surface-waters 
follow  in  general  the  atmospheric  variations,  but,  owing  to  the  high 
specific  heat  of  water,  they  never  show  the  range  to  be  noted  in  tlie 
atmosphere.  In  winter,  the  temperature  of  water-supplies  may  almost 
reach  the  freezing-point,  %vhile  in  summer  it  frequently  exceeds  80°  F., 
being  as  much  too  warm  at  this  season  as  it  is  too  cold  for  use  in  winter, 
In  quite  large  and  relatively  deep  bodies  of  water  the  temperature 
changes  are  not  so  marked.  In  deep  lakes  protected  from  strong  wind 
action,  the  temperature  of  the  lower  stratum  changes  very  slowly  owing 
to  the  low  conductivity  of  water ;  but  in  shallow  waters  the  temperature 
coincides  more  closely  with  that  of  the  mean  atmospheric  temperature. 

Ground -waters  have  a  much  more  uniform  and  lower  mean  tem- 
perature than  waters  exposed  to  the  air.  At  a  depth  of  40-60  feet, 
varying  in  soils  of  different  composition,  the  zone  of  constant  tempera* 
ture  is  reached  and  waters  from  this  lev^el  remain  quite  uniform 
throughout  the  year,  ranging  from  48-52*  F.  If  the  temperatui^  of 
the  supply  is  subject  to  much  fluctuation,  and  especially  if  it  is  above 
these  limits,  it  indicates  a  supply  of  shallow  origin.  Very  deep  wells, 
as  artesian  supplies,  frequently  have  a  considerably  higher  temperature, 
due  to  the  effect  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth. 

Often  a  city  supply  that  has  a  suitable  initial  temperature  has  its 
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temperature  raised  to  a  point  where  it  tastes  insipid  because  of  the 
shallow  depth  at  which  the  mains  are  laid,  or  the  long  distance  from 
source  to  place  of  consumption;  but  usually  the  temperature  as  deliv- 
ered to  consumers  depends  mainly  upon  that  of  the  source,^ 

Generally  the  temperature  of  ordinary  supplies  derived  from  lakes 
can  be  measured  quite  closely  by  lowering  a  thermometer  in  a  vessel 
of  considerable  capacity.  This  can  be  withdrawn  before  it  materially 
changes.  For  accurate  determination  Warren  and  Whipple  t  have 
devised  an  instrument  known  as  the  thermophone,  which  is  practically 
an  electrical  thermometer  of  the  resistance  type.  This  instrument 
permits  of  the  registration  of  the  temperature  at  any  depth, 

117.  diemical  Reaction. — The  chemical  reaction  of  a  water  is  usually 
slightly  alkaline,  due  to  the  presence  of  calcium  and  magnesium  car- 
bonates; in  peaty  waters  the  reaction  is  acid,  caused  by  the  vegetable 
acids  here  found  (humic,  geic,  and  ulmic). 

,  CHEMICAL    EXAMINATION   OF  WATER, 

118.  Purpose  of  Chemical  Tests. ^The  chemical  methods  of  water 
analysis  do  not  seek  to  ferret  out  the  presence  of  any  specific  disease- 
producing  organism.  A  water  may  possibly  be  regarded  as  bad  from 
a  chemical  point  of  view,  and  yet  be  wholly  free  from  disease  organ- 
isms, but  under  ordinary  conditions  the  disease-gcrms  that  are  dissemi- 
nated by  iK>lluted  water-supplies  generally  find  their  way  into  the  same 
through  the  medium  pf  sewage.  Under  these  conditions,  then,  theJ 
chemist  does  not  test  directly  for  any  specific  microbe,  but  for  sewage" 
pollution,  present  or  past.  This  he  does  on  the  basis  that  a  water- 
supply  intended  for  human  use  should  under  no  condition  contain  any 
evidence  of  fecal  pollution.  His  aim,  as  Drown  states,  is  to  discover 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  nitrogen  compounds  in  the  water. 

■  The  tests  that  the  chemical  analyst  employs  in  passing  judgment 
Hon  the  sanitary  quality  of  a  water  are  for  the  most  part,  however, 
^methods  that  indirectly  permit  him  to  recognize  the  presence  of  living 

orgEHtsms  in  the  water.  The  detertnination  of  organic  matter  by  the 
■loss  in  weight  of  total  solids  before  and  after  ignition,  the  presence  of 
Hnitrites  and  nitrates,  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed,  the  free  and 
Mdbuminoid  ammonia  present,  are  all  of  them  directly  related  to  organic 

matter  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin. 

lig.  Expression  of  Chemical  Data, — Much  confusion  exists  in  the 

tntcrpretation  of  chemical  data  because  no  single  standard  is  recognized 

■  •  Exam,  of  Water,  1890,  p.  675,  Mass.  Bd.  Heahh, 
^1                                  \  Microscopy  of  Drinkmg-water,  p.  55, 
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the  world  over  in  presenting  the  results  of  anal>'tical  work.  The  earlier 
method  of  giving  number  of  grains  per  gallon*  has  been  for  the  most 
part  supplanted  by  the  method  of  expressing  the  data  either  as  parts 
per  100,000  or  parts  per  mil  Lion  in  weight,  the  evident  advantage  of 
tlie  latter  method  being  that  no  computation  is  necessary  where  wcigh| 
is  expressed  in  milligrams^  as  this  gives  parts  per  1,000,000 
referred  to  a  liter,  t 

120-  Interpretation  of  Chemical  Data. — It  is  beyond  the  purpo" 
this  book  to  take  up  methods  of  analysis,  but  the  sanitary  engineer 
should  be  able  at  least  to  interpret  in  a  general  way  the  results  of  such 
analyses. 

Desirable  as  it  would  be  to  have  definite  standards  of  water  analysis 
that  would  apply  to  all  waters,  such  are»  nevertheless,  impossible.  The 
changing  conditions  under  which  various  potable  supplies  occur  make 
it  altogether  out  of  the  question  to  have  a  standard  that  would  be  of 
general  application.  In  the  present  state  of  the  science  there  is  even 
a  lack  of  uniformity  in  interpreting  results,  some  analysts  placing  more 
emphasis  on  one  factor  than  on  another. 

While  a  general  standard  of  purity  is  not  possible,  many  have 
advocated  the  adoption  of  local  standards  that  embrace  a  definite 
geological  formation  in  a  restricted  region.  This  standard  of  course 
could  not  apply  to  all  classes  of  waters  from  even  a  single  region,  but 
would  have  to  be  limited  to  waters  of  the  same  origin,  as  wells,  springs, 
or  streams. 

121,  Total  Solids  and  Character  of  Same* — Ordinarily  a  water  is 
examined  in  an  unfiltered  condition,  but  in  certain  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  differentiate  between  substances  in  solution  and  those  held  in  sus- 
pension. The  total  solids  of  a  good  w^ater,  including  both  suspended 
and  soluble  matter »  vary  considerably,  depending  upon  the  geological 
formation.  Well-  and  spring- waters  are  naturally  much  higher  iilfl 
soluble  solids  than  surface  supplies.  ^ 

The  solids  in  a  water  are  made  up  of  mineral  matter  such  as 
carbonates,  chlorides,  sulfates,  etc.,  together  with  the  organic  matter  of 
vegetable  and  animal  origin.  The  inorganic  ingredients  determine  the 
hardness  of  the  water»  a  characteristic  that  is  generally  determined,  but 
which  is  of  more  economic  than  sanitar>^  importance.     The  hardness 

*  CifnvirsUn  TaHe.—To  convert  grains  per  Imperial  gaU  on  (parts  per  7o.OQo)into 
parts  per  milHon,  divide  by  7  and  multiply  by  100. 

To  convert  parts  per  miUloTi  into  grains   per  g«iHon«  multiply-  by  7  and  divide  by 

f  This  standard  is  recommended  by  the  CommitEee  on  Methods  of  Water  Ei>^| 
ami  nation  appoinled  by  the  Amerkan  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Scietiee.  ^| 
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in  a  water  is  temporary  when  it  is  caused  by  carbonates  which  are 
precipitated  upon  heating,  while  the  sulfates  and  chlorides  produce  a 
permanently  hard  water.  A  water  of  moderate  hardness  is  generally 
preferred  by  most  people  to  soft  water  for  drinking  purposes.  Not 
infrequently,  waters  are  so  hard  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  industrial  as 
well  as  domestic  purposes.  In  such  cases  they  can  be  softened  by  the 
aid  of  chemical  treatment  (Chapter  XXIII). 

122.  Loss  on  Ignition, — If  the  evaporated  residue  obtained  in  deter- 
mining the  total  amount  of  solid  matter  is  gradually  heated  to  redness, 
the  organic  matter  is  driven  off  by  degrees.  If  the  ash  is  white,  it 
denotes  the  presence  of  mineral  solids,  although  the  presence  of  iron 
will  tend  to  discolor  the  ash.  If  much  organic  matter  is  present, 
it  blackens  and  the  peculiar  smell  inherent  to  vegetable  or  animal 
substances  may  often  be  detected. 

Peaty  waters  will  naturally  contain  a  considerable  amount  of 
organic  matter,  the  presence  of  which  may  not  be  incompatible  with 
good  water. 

The  relation  between  the  weight  of  the  total  solids  obtained  by 
drying  at  2I2®  F.  and  the  ash  after  ignition  marks  the  amount  of 
organic  matter,  but  some  mineral  salts  break  up  on  being  heated  and 
so  diminish  the  value  of  this  determination. 

123,  Chlorine* — All  surface-  and  ground -waters  contain  chlorine  in 
variable  proportions,  the  majority  of  the. chlorides  existing  in  the  form 
of  sodium  chloride  (common  salt).  In  certain  regions  which  arc  under- 
lain with  salt-bearing  strata,  as  central  New  York  and  Michigan,  the 
dilorine  content  of  the  ground-waters  is  of  course  high.  Proximity  to 
the  ocean  also  increases  appreciably  the  chlorine  of  unpolluted  waters, 
both  those  of  deep  and  surface  character.  This  has  been  strikingly 
shou-n  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  where  a  survey  of  these  States 
has  been  made  with  reference  to  this  point.  The  lines  representing 
approximately  equal  amounts  of  chlorine,  called  isochlors,  run,  in 
general,  parallel  with  the  coast.  They  range  from  24  parts  per  million 
on  ocean-engirdled  Cape  Cod  to  .6  part  per  million  in  the  northwest 
portion  of  Massachusetts.  These  data  are  very  valuable  in  determining 
a  local  standard  as  to  the  normal  condition  of  unpolluted  waters  of 
difTerent  regions. 

Chlorine  is  also  a  constant  accompaniment  of  sewage  and  house- 
wastes,  urine  containing  from  0.75  to  i  per  cent  of  the  same.  The 
readiness  vidi  which  this  element  percolates  into  the  soil,  and  its 
stability,  are  such  diat  it  serves  a^  a  ready  means  of  determining  whether 
the  ground-water  is  polluted  with  household  or  animal  wastes. 
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The  presence  of  no  more  than  normal  amounts  in  a  water  is  there- 
fore good  evidence  that  it  is  unpolluted,  but  the  converse  of  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean  pollution.  Here  is  where  the  necessity  of  addi- 
tional data  is  evident  as  to  the  normal  chlorine  content  of  waters  in  the 
region  under  investigation.  Excluding  chlorine  due  to  salt  deposits 
and  that  derived  from  the  sea,  a  high  content  generally  means  pollution 
with  sewage  or  household  wastes.  Chlorine  in  itself  however,  may 
be  misleading,  as  it  tells  nothing  of  the  time  of  pollution.  Being  solu- 
ble it  percolates  slowly  into  the  ground,  and  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  disease  bacteria  or  any  other  harmful  substance  is  capable  of  fol- 
lowing it.  Pollution  may  have  occurred  at  some  previous  date  and  the 
organic  matter  undergone  complete  oxidation,  and  yet  the  chlorine 
remains  to  tell  of  past  pollution. 

In  this  way  the  soil  of  inhabited  areas  becomes  gradually  impreg- 
nated, so  that  the  ground*water  of  such  regions  is  generally  much 
higher  in  chlorine  than  that  from  less  thickly  populated  localities. 

The  observations  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health  indicate 
that  100  persons  to  the  square  mile  will  increase,  on  the  average,  the 
normal  chlorine  of  a  region  about  0.5  part  per  million.  Thresh's* 
estimate  for  England  is  about  0.43  part  per  million  for  the  same 
increase  in  pc^pulation  per  square  mile. 

124,  Organic  Matter. — Inasmuch  as  the  really  dangerous  substances 
in  a  water  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  are  organic  in  nature,  the 
determination  of  this  factor  is  of  prime  importance.  The  organic 
material  in  water  may  be  of  either  animal  or  vegetable  origin.  Purely 
vegetable  matter,  as  in  peaty  waters,  may  frequently  be  present  in  excess 
and  still  such  waters  be  perfectly  wholesome.  That  which  is  associated 
with  human  wastes  is  of  course  the  most  dangerous,  but  it  is  not  easy  t 
determine  by  chemical  analysis  the  exact  origin  of  the  organic  rnatl 
as  to  whether  it  is  derived  from  animal  or  human  sources. 

125.  Free  and  Albuminoid  Ammonia. — Inasmuch  as  the  nitroge] 
content  of  organic  matter  throws  much  light  on  the  character  of  the 
same  as"  to  whether  it  is  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin,  a  determination 
of  this  element  in  the  form  of  free  and  albuminoid  ammonia  is  of  great 
service  in  sanitary  chemical  analysis.  In  the  decomposition  of  organic 
matter,  more  or  less  complex  nitrogenous  by-products  are  produced 
that  are  classed  as  albuminoid  in  character,  In  the  more  ultimate 
stages  of  this  disintegration,  the  nitrogen  appears  in  the  form  of  am- 
monia which  may  unite  with  acids  to  form  salts.  These  products  are 
finally  converted  by  other  bacteria  in  nitrites  and  nitrates. 
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•  Fciirmain  and  Moor,  ChetOp  and  Biol,  Analysia  of  Water,  p.  si- 
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I  Albuminoid  and  free  ammonia  therefore  represent  nitrogen  in  the 
earlier  transition  stages,  and  inasmuch  as  these  products  invariably 
accompany  fecal  matter,  their  presence  in  water  is  of  sanitary  signifi- 
cance. 

Waters  may,  however,  contain  considerable  quantities  of  free 
ammonia  under  normal  conditions  and  still  be  entirely  wholesome,  as 
in  peaty  moorland  waters,  in  rain-water*  and  even  in  artesian  wells. 

In  the  case  of  many  ground-waters  the  ammonia  is  probably  due  to 
the  reduction  of  nitrites  and  nitrates  by  reducing  substances  present  in 
the  soil.  Albuminoid  ammonia  should  not  be  present  in  such  waters. 
I  If  it  is,  it  is  indicative  of  surface  pollution  or  imperfect  filtration.  The 
ratio  between  the  free  and  albuminoid  ammonia  is  of  importance  in 
jtid^ng  of  the  character  of  the  organic  matter.  Generally  a  high  ratio 
between  the  albuminoid  and  free  ammonia  in  connection  with  low 
chlorides  and  nitrates  characterizes  vegetable  pollution ;  increased 
amounts  of  free  ammonia  with  an  excess  of  the  chlorides,  animal 
matter. 

Something  as  to  the  character  of  the  organic  matter  present  can  be 

told,  according   to    Smart,    by  the    rate   at   which    the   ammonia   is 

evolved*  gradual  evolution  signifying  fresh  pollution,  while  rapid  pro- 

I  duction  shows  the  organic  matter  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  decern- 

I  position* 

The  necessi^  for  early  analysis  is  to  be  observed  in  the  change 
J  which  the  ammonias  undergo  in  waters  that  are  allowed  to  stand  for 
'sofinedays,  the  free  ammonia  gradually  being  converted  into  nitrites 
land  nitrates*  The  organic  ammonia  is  more  stable,  but  it,  too,  in 
time  breaks  down  and  passes  into  the  **free  "  stage  as  a  result  of 
I  biological  changes. 

126*  Oxygen  Consumption. — Another  method  of  determining  organic 

I  matter  i^  to  find  out  how  much  oxygen  is  required  to  oxidize  the  matter 

1  present  in  a  w^ater.     Generally  in  a  water  deficient  in  unoxidized  sub* 

|jt3jices«  as  ferrous  salts,   nitrites,  etc.,  the  carbon  of  organic  matter 

rtadily  takes  up  oxygen,  so  that  a  determination  of  this  capacity  for  a 

standard  length  of  time  enables  the  amount  of  organic  matter  to  be 

approximately  determined.     This  is  accomplished  by  using  an  acidified 

soltition  of  potassium  permanganate.      Often  two  determinations  are 

made;  one  for  10  or  15  minutes,  in  which  the  readily  oxidized  matter, 

is  nitrites,  ferrous  salts,  and  sulfides,  are  acted  on;  the  other  for  a 

number  of  hours,  during   which  the  less   readily   oxidizable   organic 

matter  will  be  acted  on.     Surface-waters  carrying  suspended  matter, 

or  peat}'  waters,  also  show  a  high  oxygen-consuming  capacity. 
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127.  Nitrites,  —  Nitrites  represent  nitrogenous  matter  in  an  inter- 
mediate stage  of  decomposition,  and  therefore  their  presence  signifies 
present  pollution  with  organic  matter  in  which  germ -life  is  active,  and 
is,  therefore^  an  unfavorable  symptom  in  water  if  present  in  any  con- 
siderable degree.     This  salt  may  occur  as  a  result  of  the  incomplete 
oxidation  of  ammonia  products  by  the  nitrifying  organisms,  or  it  may 
sometimes  be  formed  by  the  reduction  of  the  more  stable  nitrates  by 
the  denitrifying  bacteria  which  abound  in  decomposing  organic  matter. 
Usually  such  substances  are  absent  in  good  well-waters^  but  if  present 
they  may  be  due  to  reduction  processes,  the  change  often  being  accom- 
plished by  such  mineral  substances  as  ferrous  oxid.     In  such  inslance^B 
the  existence  of  nitrites  may  have   no  sanitary  significance,  as   they 
are  not  likely  to  be  associated  with  disease-producing  bacteria.     The 
presence  of  high  nitrites  and  high  free  ammonia  is  usually  indicative 
of  sewage  pollution  either  in  surface  or  subterranean  waters, 

128.  Nitrates — These  salts  represent  the  ultimate,  the  final  stage 
into  which  nitrogen  is  changed  by  the  biological  processes  in  soil  and! 
water.      In  this  form  nitrogen  is  more  stable,  and  these  salts  thereforcj 
collect  in  the  soil,  subject  only  to  leaching,  and  the  use  they  play  in] 
the  development  of  the  green  plant.     Their  presence  therefore  may  I 
indicate    merely   past   pollution,    without  any  present   danger.     No 
infrequently  deep  wells  may  contain  high    nitrates  without  suspiciofti 
being  cast  on   the   quality  of  the  water;   but  if  associated  with  free] 
ammonia  or  nitrites,    it  is    evidence    of  incomplete  oxidation.     The 
higher  nitrogen  content  of  animal  in  com|>arison  with  vegetable  matte 
is  generally  betrayed  in  the  amount  of  nitrates  present  in  a  water. 

129.  Summary, — From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  determine  the  character  of  a  water  by  the  use  of  a  singl 
test.     The  substances   that   accompany    sewage,   which    is   prlmarilj 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  disease-producing  micro-organisms  that! 
may  contain,  are  so  frequently  found  in  connection  with  w aters  that  hav 
had  no  opportunity  for  dangerous  pollution,  that  the  analyst  must 
the  greatest  care  in  interpreting  the  results  of  an  analysis.      Chlorin 
and  nitrites  as  such,  for  example,  are  not  dangerous  to  human  health 
but  it  is  because  these  substances  prevail  in  waters  that  are  pollute 
with  dangerous  matter.      If  their  presence  was  characteristic  of  sewagd 
only,  then  the  matter  of  sanitary  water-analysis  would  be  reduced  t€ 
simple  terms,  but  unfortunately  such  is  not  the  case. 

The  most  that  a  chemical  analysis  can  do  is  to  prove  the  prescncd 
of  organic  matter  that  may  be  a  source  of  pollution.     It  throws  no  ligh 
on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  same  is  actually  disease-producing 
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or  not*  Even  though  sewage  is  shown  to  have  polluted  a  water,  this 
does  not  prove  it  to  be  absolutely  dangerous  ;  but  of  course  if  the  possi- 
bility of  pollution  is  present,  all  it  requires  is  the  accident  of  disease  to 
start  an  epidemic.  The  history  of  polluted  waters  is  so  uniformly  in 
harmony  with  the  view  that  typhoid  is  so  distributed  that,  generally 
speaking,  no  further  proof  is  required.     (See  Chapter  X.) 

BACTERIAL  EXAMINATION   OF  WATER.  fl 

130,  Development  of  Methods.  —  Inasmuch  as  the  specific  organisms 
of  disease  which  are  the  really  dangerous  and  polluting  elements  in  a 
water  are  for  the  most  part  included  in  that  group  of  lower  plant-forms 
known  as  the  bacteria,  it  might  naturally  be  thought  that  the  bacteria] 
examination  of  a  water  would  quickly  and  satisfactorily  solve  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  wholesonieness  of  any  supply,  but,  for  r&isons  cited  before 
(1 12),  such  is  not  the  case.  In  comparison  with  the  chemical  methods 
of  investigation,  the  technique  of  bacteriological  methods  is  of  recent 
introduction,  being  based  on  the  epoch-making  discoveries  of  Koch,  made 
in  the  early  eighties.  Much  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  develop- 
ment and  unification  of  methods,  but  even  yet  analytical  practice  is  not 
as  uniform  as  in  chemical  manipulation.  Bacteriological  methods  have, 
however,  aided  greatly  in  sanitary  analysis^  and  it  is  quite  necessary  that 
they  should  be  utilized  to  gain  the  most  accurate  idea  of  the  sanitary 
quaJity  of  the  water-supply, 

13  ip  Scope  of  Bacterial  Tests,  —  The  information  to  be  obtained  by 
the  various  bacterial  tests  of  waters  is  principally  as  follows  : 

1.  Detection  of  presence  of  sewage  or  foreign  pollution  which 
may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  infective  matter*  In  this  respect 
the  bacterial  method  embracing  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  work 
is  practically  coordinate  with  the  usual  sanitary  chemical  analysis. 

2.  Quantitative  bacterial  analysis  affords  a  very  sensitive  measure 
for  making  comparative  tests  as  to  distance  to  which  pollution  can  be 
traced  in  a  stream  or  lake*  to  establish  presence  of  leaks  in  submerged 
pipes  and  to  study  effect  of  external  conditions;  in  fact,  the  determina- 
tion  of  many  variations  in  quality.  In  this  respect  it  is  often  a  more 
accurate  measure  than  a  chemical  determination. 

3.  In  the  control  of  the  operation  of  filters  bacterial  analysis  is 
very  much  superior  to  any  other  methcxl,  for  the  reason  that  it  deter- 
mtnes  directly  the  rt umber  of  organisms  before  and  after  filtration,  Fn 
a  chemical  analysis  so  many  of  the  determinations  are  of  substances 
in  solution  which  readily  pass  a  filter  that  wiU  hold  back  the  danger- 
ous suspended  matter  (bacteria). 
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4.  The  isolation  and  study  of  pathogenic  organisms  from  waters. 
This  is  generally  done  by  combining  cultures  on  artificial  media  with 
animal  experiments. 

132.  Methods  of  Determining  Bacteria.  —  The  bacteria  are  alto- 
gether too  small  to  permit  of  individual  recognition  by  simple  micro- 
scopic examination  of  water.  Their  number  *  and  general  character  is 
determined  by  adding  the  water  to  be  examined  to  various  kinds  of 
culture  media,  i.e.,  food  substances  in  which  bacteria  can  readily  grow. 
Then  as  each  organism  develops,  a  tiny  aggregation  of  cells  is  produced 
which  is  made  up  of  organisms  that  belong  to  a  single  species.  Such 
a  mass  of  germs  is  known  as  a  " colony.'*  A  "pure  culture"  is  then 
made  by  transferring  a  bit  of  this  colony  growth  to  tubes  filled  with 
sterile  culture  media,  on  which  there  appears  in  due  time  the  character- 
istic growth  of  the  germ  in  question.     For  culture  purposes  gelatin  or 

'agar  is  used.  Making  a  satisfactory  culture  medium  requires  consider- 
able care,  especially  as  to  the  proper  chemical  reaction  of  the  same. 
Slight  variations  in  this  regard  are  the  cause  of  wide  differences  in 
results,  a  condition  which  readily  explains  the  discrepancies  frequently 
noted  between  different  observers. 

In  studying  the  bacteria  various  liquid  and  other  solid  media  are 
constantly  made  use  of,  for  the  purpose  of  differentiating  species,  but 
the  technique  of  their  preparation  and  use  is  a  question  that  concerns 
the  bacteriologist  rather  than  the  sanitary  engineer. 

133.  Multiplication  of  Bacteria  in  Collected  Sample.  —  If  water  sam- 
ples are  allowed  to  stand  at  ordinary  temperatures  before  cultures  are 
made,  the  accuracy  of  quantitative  determinations  is  much  reduced. 
This  is  due  to  the  very  rapid  growth  of  the  bacteria  in  the  water  after 
sampling.  Often  the  development  in  such  cases  is  enormous  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  a  marked  decrease  may  occur. 

This  fact  has  considerable  bearing  on  the  question  of  analyzing 
water  samples  from  a  distance.  Unquestionably,  for  quantitative  results 
it  is  preferable  to  make  culture-plates  at  the  time  samples  are  collected, 
but  frequently  this  cannot  be  done ;  in  which  case  they  should  be 
maintuineil  at  low  temperatures  in  full  bottles  during  transportation. 
Franklandf  has  noted  that  in  bottles  closed  with  cotton  stoppers 
growth  was  very  marked,  while  in  tightly  sealed  bottles  filled  completely 
with  water  practically  there  N>*as  no  development. 


*  The  number  of  bacteria  in  any  given  sample  is  invariably  expressed  in  number 
of  org:anisms  per  cubic  centimeter  i.cc.)  which  is  approzimatelj  one-third  of  a  tea- 
spoonfuL 

t  Micro-organisms  in  water,  p.  234. 
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\    134.    Quantitative   Bacterial   Analysis.  —  Although   too  much  stress 
in  the  i>ast  has  been  laid  on  the  simple  quantitative  enumeration  of 
bacteria  in  a  water  as  an  intiex  of  its  quality,  yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  determination    of   mere  numbers  when   properly    controlled  gives 
Considerable  information    concerning  a  water.     It  is  wholly  an   erro- 
Tieous  conception  that  the  quality  of  a  supply  can  be  measured   by  a 
mere  numerical  estimate,  for  there  are  so  many  disturbing  factors  that 
fcodify  this  determination  that  as  a  standard  it  has  no  value.     Improper 
selection  of  samples,  slight  possible  contamination  with  unsterile  sur- 
^faces  at  time  of  sampling,  development  of  bacteria  in  sample  before 
jltures  are  prepared,  slight  variations  in  composition  of  media,  differ- 
ent kinds  of  media,  variation  in  incubation  temperature,  in  moisture  of 
culture-dish,  the  possihle  error  due  to  small  quantity  of  water  tested, 
|nd    numerous   other   conditions,  all    contribute  to  make  a  numerical 
stimate  too  delicate  a  measure.     It  is  therefore  impossible  to  propose 
quantitative  norm  or  standard^  and   pass  or  reject   waters  on   such 
arbitrary  basis. 

Still  the  previous  history  of  a  water  is  to  a  large  extent  revealed  in 

bacterial  enumeration  of  a  properly  handled  sample.     Waters  that 

have  come  in  contact  with  the  bacteria-rich  upper  soil-layers  normally 

^nmin  a  higher  number  than  waters  of  subterranean  origin.     If  then 

nhe   normal  ccmdition   of  a   water   is   known,   a   marked    quantitative 

Jncrease  indicates  pollution  from  some  outside  source.     The  germ  con- 

Ent  of  various  waters  noted  in  Chapter  IX  will  indicate  in  a  general 

ly  the  normal  condition,  and  will  thus  serve  as  a  basis  for  comparison. 

fenerally  speaking,  good  waters  have  relatively  few  bacteria,  but  it 

£S  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  water  rich  in  bacteria  is  necessarily 

:ir  in  quality. 

For  comparative  estimates  the  quantitative  determination  of  bacteria 
often  more  sensitive  than  any  other  method  of  testing.  In  studying 
be  efficiency  of  filter  operations,  or  the  natural  purification  of  a  stream 
lake  polluted  with  sewage  or  surface  drainage,  this  method  is  of  great 
,  value,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Toronto  water-supply,  where  the  intake-pipe 
ftras  broken  near  shore  and  so  permitted  the  entrance  of  water  frum  the 
Polluted  shore  region.* 

■     Where  the    natural  variation  in    germ   content    between    the   two 
praters  compared  is  marked,  this  method  is  of  no  avail,  but  its  usefulness 
decreases  as  the  normal  bacterial  contents  of  the  compared  samples 
approximate  each  other. 


•  Jour.  N,  E.  Water- Works  Assn.,  June,  1896,  p.  211. 
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IJS-    Qualitative     Bacterial     Analysis*  —  While    the    quantitative 

enumeration  of  bacteria  in  aay  given  sample  is  under  proper  condi- 
tions an  index  of  some  value  of  the  relation  which  such  sample  bears 
to  the  bacterial  content  of  the  soil,  a  determination  of  the  nature  and 
kind  of  germ  life  present  is  of  much  more  significance  in  studying  the 
quality  of  waters.  The  typhoid  bacillus  and  other  disease-producing 
organisms  that  are  invest^  with  special  interest  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  disseminated  through  the  medium  of  water-supplies^  find 
their  way  into  such  water-supplies  generally  through  introduction  of 
human  excreta.  The  intestinal  tract  of  animal  hfe  offers  an  abundant 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  bacteria,  and  it  is  therefore  a  ques- 
tion of  prime  importance  whether  there  is  a  more  or  less  distinctively 
bacterial  flora  of  the  intestine.  Numerous  culture  methods  have  been 
devised  for  the  detection  of  organisms  of  a  sewage  type,  some  of  which 
are  of  material  value  as  approximate  methods  of  determining  the  general 
character  of  any  supply, 

136-  Presumptive  Tests.  — Whipple  has  applied  this  term  to  certain 
tests  which  may  be  used  with  waters  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
approximately  the  origin  and  condition  of  samples  tested.  These  pre* 
sumptive  tests  rest  upon  certain  biological  peculiarities  of  bacteria 
commonly  found  in  the  intestinal  canaL  Bacteria  accustomed  to  a 
habitat  like  the  intestinal  canal  of  warm-blooded  animals  naturally  have 
a  higher  optimum  growing  temperature  than  normal  water  bacteria. 
As  a  class  intestinal  bacteria  are  fermentative  forms  and  genemlly 
possess  the  property  of  fermenting  certain  sugars  forming  acid  and 
gaseous  by-product  s» 

137.  Litmus-Lactose  Agar  Test.  —  When  polluted  water  is  added  to 
litmus-lactose  {milk  su^r)  agar  (Wurtz*  method),  and  incubated  at 
body  heat  {g8°-ioo°  F.),  abundant  bacterial  growth  takes  place  aad 
numerous  strongly  acid  (red)  colonies  develop.  An  unpolluted  supply 
usually  shows  but  slight  development,  and  few,  if  any,  strongly  add 
colonies,  as  these  types  are  not  as  a  class  able  to  thrive  luxuriantly  at 
blood  heat,  and  produce  the  fermenting  changes  commonly  obtained 
with  fecal  types, 

ijS,  Fermentation  Tests.  ^  Sewage  bacteria  are  usually  able  to 
ferment  dextrose  sugar  solutions  with  the  formation  of  acid  and  gaseoiis 
by-products.  The  addition  of  varying  quantities  of  water  to  dextrose 
in  fermentation  tubes  enables  the  analyst  to  determine  readily  whether 
gas-generating  bacteria  are  present.  While  these  so-called  presumptive 
tests  may  be  very  readily  applied^  they  should  not  be  regarded  as  final 
in  determining  the  quality  of  water,  especially  in  the  case  of  surface 
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waters.*  More  value  is  to  be  attached  to  negative  results  than  positive 
findings  as  total  freedom  of  acid-forming  gas-generating  organisms 
in  a  water  sample  of  one  to  ten  cc.  is  only  associated  with  unpolluted 
waters. 

In  case  of  positive  findings  by  these  presumptive  tests,  the  sus- 
pected species  should  be  isolated  and  carefully  studied  by  differential 
methods  in  order  to  determine  with  exactness  the  characteristics  of  the 
^)rganisms. 

ijQ.  Number  of  Species, — The  bacterial  flora  of  a  water  is  of  course 
subject  to  more  or  less  chaugej  due  to  variation  in  environmental  fac- 
tors^  but  at  any  single  time  the  number  of  species  in  an  unpolluted 
supply,  even  though  of  surface  origin,  is  not  generally  very  large. 
WKere  pollution  has  arisen  from  the  introduction  of  decomposing 
material  rich  in  organisms,  nut  only  in  number  but  often  in  kind,  the 
number  of  species  present  will  be  increased.  Some  have  placed  an 
arbitrary  limit  on  the  number  that  ought  not  to  be  exceeded  (Migula's 
standard  is  10) »f  but  such  conclusions  cannot  be  drawn  with  safely. 
The  gelatin-plate  cultures  afford  the  best  medium  for  this  differentiation 
<»f  species. 

140.  Signifieance  of  Liquefying  Bacteria.  —  In  growing  on  gelatin 
platesj  bacteria  are  either  able  or  unable  to  render  gelatin  fluid. 
Putrefactive  organisms  are  often  liquefying  species,  and  hence  an 
abnormally  high  percentage  of  liquefying  colonies  is  considered  unde- 
siiable  in  a  water*  Such  a  condition  is  certainly  abnormal,  but  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  attach  much  specific  importance  to  this  finding,  for  nil 
mtnral  waters  normally  contain  liquefying  species,  although  they  are 
usually  much  less  numerous  than  the  non-liquefying  forms. 

The  separation  of  individual  species  is  generally  made  from  the 
irulture-plates  prepared  fur  quantitative  work.  Where  the  colonies  on 
gelatin  or  agar  plates  are  separate  from  each  other,  pure  cultures  of  the 
different  forms  should  be  made.  It  is  not  customary  in  a  sajiitary 
txamination  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  all  the  different  forms  found 
in  a  water  because  of  the  time  required,  but  if  it  is  desirable  for  future 
study  to  separate  any  species  that  appear  on  the  gelatin  plates,  it  can 
best  be  done  at  this  time. 

141,  Significance  of  Colon  Bacillus.  —  The  significance  of  the  colon 
organism  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion*  Originally  this  species 
was  found  in  the  contents  of  the  human  intestine  and  was  thought  to  be 
characteristic  of  fecal  pollution,  but  more  thorough  examination  shows 


•  Gage»  xxxui*  Mass,  Report  397,  1901. 
t  Praa  Bact,  English  trans,,  p.  167. 
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that  it  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  intestinal  tract  of  domestic  animals* 
and  lower  forms  of  life.  It  has  been  found  in  abundance  in  the  intesti- 
nal contents  of  mammalia  and  birds.  Amyotf  and  also  Johnson  J  have 
found  it  frequently  in  fishes,  and  Clark  §  has  noted  its  presence  in  shell 
fish,  especially  where  such  water  forms  of  life  were  associated  wkh 
polluted  waters. 

Some  investigators  have  held  that  the  colon  organism  is  so  ubiquit- 
ously distributed  that  it  possesses  no  value  as  a  sewage  type,||  Prescott  ^ 
reports  finding  a  type  on  cereals  and  mill  feeds  that  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  colon*  Recenlly,  its  presence  as  an  index  of  fecal  pollu- 
tion has,  therefore,  been  somewhat  discredited,  especially  where  surface 
waters  were  under  consideration. 

In  spite  of  these  tiifferences  of  opinion  among  bacteriologists,  there 
is  no  question  but  that  the  colon  test  properly  performed  is  of  great 
service  in  determining  the  quality  of  any  supjily.  In  deciding  the  ase 
as  to  whether  pollution  exists  or  not,  much  more  emphasis,  however, 
should  be  laid  on  the  number  of  colon  bacilli  lound  than  its  mere  pres- 
ence* Moreover,  in  large  samples  of  water  (lOO  CC.-500  cc<)  positive 
'findings  are  not  as  significant  as  in  smaller  samples,  as  the  occasioml 
presence  of  this  widely  spread  type  is  not  regarded  as  of  vital  importance. 
If,  however,  a  large  percentage  of  one  cc.  tests  reveal  this  germ,  as 
shown  by  characteristic  cultures  and  reactions,  it  is  generally  regarded 
as  indicating  an  unsafe  condition  in  a  water-supply, 

14a,  Importance  of  Other  Sewerage  Types,  — ^Two  other  forms  have 
been  isolated  from  polluted  waters  that  are  thought  to  bear  a  more  or 
less  direct  relation  to  sewage  pollution.  The  spore-bearing  sewage 
anaerobe  of  Klein,  Bacillus  sporogenes  is  generally  found  in  sewage,  but 
it  is  much  less  abundant  than  the  colon  type.  More  recently  sewage 
streptococci  ♦•  ha%^e  been  readily  and  abundantly  demonstrated  in 
recently  polluted  waters  ff  and  in  presumably  unpolluted  waters  they 
are  apparently  absent.  %% 


•  Moore,  V.  A,,  and  Wrighr,  F.  R.,  B,  C&ii  from  different  species  of  anfnialsi 
Jo.  Bost  San.  Afed,  Sa\^  n\:  175*  1900.     Uyar  and  Keith,  Tic  A.  Quarieriy,  vi, :  256* 
189J,    Theobald  Smith,  Cent,  fur  ftaki ,  xvni.:  494,  1895. 
t  Amyot,  Trans.  A,P,H,A-,  xxvn.:  400^  1901. 
\  Jrihnson,  Trans,  A.P.H.A.,   XXIX.:  3S5,  I903, 
5  Clark  and  Ga^c,  Proceedings  A.P.H.A,,  XXtX,  :  386,  1903. 
\\  \Vtn%tniit\i\,  Zeit.  fur  Ifyg.,  xxxv, ;  7S,  it>oo. 
1  Prescott,  AfediLtHe^  xi  ■  20,  igoj. 

■•  Streptococci  are  round  celled  types  that  develop  in  long  chains. 
It  Houston,  A.  C.T  2%  Rep.  Loc.  Govt,  Bd.,  Med.  Supp.  469,  1S9S.    Winslow  aind 
HunneweU.yi!?.  Afed.  kes.,  vni, :  502^  1903* 
\i  WJTislow  and  Nibecker,  Tech.  Quart,  xvi, .  227,  1903* 
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X  143-  Isolation  of  Sewage  Types.  ^The  separation  and  identification 
of  the  sewage  forms  prcvioosly  referred  to  requires  considerable  time 
and  previous  experience,  so  that  detailed  examinations  of  this  sort  are 
preferably  to  be  left  to  the  laboratory  expert  rather  than  attempted  by 
the  eng^ineer. 

A  large  number  of  methods  have  been  devised  and  perfected,  in 
most  of  which  the  principle  of  encouraging  the  rapid  growth  of  B.  coH 
is  followed  by  placing  the  water  sample  under  extremely  favorable  con- 
ditions for  the  growth  of  such  si>ecies.  By  addition  of  small  quantities 
of  phcnulj  growth  of  the  water  bacteria  is  largely  inhibited.  The  addi- 
tion of  readily  fermentable  sugars,  as  dextrose,  permits  of  the  forma- 
tion of  characteristic  gases  (H  and  CO^)  which  are  produced  in  quite 
definite  proportions.  Other  detailed  characters  are  to  be  noted  that 
can  be  found  on  referring  to  any  standard  bacteriological  text-book, 
ft  The  sewage  streptococci  are  also  readily  separated  from  the  pre- 
lum pti%''e  cultures-  Prescott  has  shown  that  in  sewage  mixtures  the 
colon  organism  develops  quickly  in  dextrose  broth  and  is  later  sup- 
planted by  the  streptococci.  By  isolating  the  organisms  at  different 
stages  of  development  it  is  possible  to  secure  data  on  presence  of  both 
types  from  the  same  plate.* 

■  144.  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Colon  Type.  —  The  quantitative 
estimation  of  the  colon  group  is  essential  in  interpreting  the  character 
of  a  supply.  This  was  first  done  by  Theobald  Smithy  who  suggested 
the  inoculation  of  dextrose  fermentation  tubes  with  small  quantities  of 
water,  varying  from  tenths  to  hundredths  of  a  cubic  centimeter.  Devel- 
opment of  gas  in  a  series  of  0.3  cc.  samples,  but  not  in  those  inoculated 
with  0.1  cc.  would  indicate  at  least  3  but  not  10  colon  organisms  per 
cc.  The  mere  presence  occasionally  of  organisms  of  colon  type  is  not 
considered  as  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  condemnation  of  water- 
supply,  but  if  this  type  is  found  continuously  and  abundantly,  it  speaks 
■Irongly  for  evidence  of  pollution. 

W  145,  Animal  Tests.  —  Some  investigators  f  follow  the  practice  of 
■icKulating  directly  into  animals  a  beef-broth  culture  made  by  adding 
prater  direct.  Varying  quantities  of  water  are  incubated  in  beef  bouillon 
or  a  peptone  solution,  and  such  animals  as  white  mice,  white  rats, 
guinea-pigs,  doves,  or  rabbits  are  inoculated  with  varying  quantities  of 
the  culture.  The  animal  may  be  killed  by  the  toxic  products  formed 
in  the  culture,  or  it  may  die  from  direct  infection.     This  can  be  readily 


•  Prescott  and  Whsloiv,  Elera.  Water  Bad.,  p.  104* 
t  Vaughaii,  Arch  /  Hyg.^  xxxvl,  p.  190, 
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determined   by   making  subcultures   from  such   organs  as   the  liver, 

spleen,  or  kidney.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  organisms 
capable  of  killing  lower  animals  are  able  to  cause  disease  in  the  human, 
but  the  presence  of  such  forms  is  certainly  undesirable  in  water,  and 
supplies  containing  such  are  generally  regarded  as  polluted 

146.  Concentration  of  Orgamsms  in  Water.  —  Where  the  degree  of 
pollution  is  very  slight,  it  oftentimes  becomes  very  difficult  to  determine 
the  presence  of  dangerous  bacteria.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
water  suitable  for  human  use  is  not  generally  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  specific  pathogenic  bacteria  {222)  \  consequently  such  organisms 
may  be  present  in  such  sparse  numbers  as  to  elude  detection.  Then, 
too,  the  amount  of  water  that  is  ordinarily  subjected  to  a  bacteriological 
test  is  so  small  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  determine  the  presence  of 
occasional  forms, 

Fiifraiiaft,  —  When  necessary  the  germ  content  of  a  water  can  be 
concentrated  by  filtering  a  relatively  large  quantity  through  a  germ- 
prouf  filter  (Pasteur  or  Berkefeld  system.  Cultures  can  then  be  made 
of  the  sediment  adhering  to  the  filten 

Enrichment  Cuitures,  —  Another  method  is  to  incubate  the  water 
sample  under  such  conditions  as  to  composition  of  culture  medium^ 
temperature,  etc*,  as  to  cause  certain  types  of  organisms  to  grow 
luxuriantly  while  possibly  holding  back  other  forms  not  desired  With 
some  bacteria  that  are  of  importance  in  water  analysis  {B*  c&/t\  Sp, 
choUrm  Asiatica)^  these  enrichment  methods  are  successfully  used; 
but  unfortunately  with  the  typhoid  organism  no  method  has  yet 
been  devised  that  can  be  employed  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
manner. 

It  is  evident  that  the  presence  of  distinctively  pathogenic  bacteria     ^ 
is  sufficient  to  condemn  any  supply  for  potable  purposes,  but  the  brief 
existence  of  these  forms  in  drinking-waters  makes  it  difficult  to  use 
such  a  standard  for  the  practical  determination  of  the  quality  of  water- 
supplies.     While  of  course  it  would  be  desirable  to  be  able  to  isolate 
such  from  suspected  waters,  yet  direct  proof  of  their  presence  is  not    , 
necessary  to  justify  a  condemnation  of  a  supply.     If  a  water  showi™ 
unmistakable  evidences  of  sewage  pollution,  this  in  itself  is  sufficient™ 
proof  to  warrant  the  same  being  considered  dangerous.    If  this  fact 
is   associated  with  an  increase   in  typhoid  cases  especially,  the  proof 
is  practically  as   strong   as    if    the   typhoid   germ    itself  were  found 
therein, 

147,  Detection  of  Specific  Disease  Bacteria,  —  Not  infrequently  are 
B.  €aH  and  the  Proteus  species  found  in  pathological  processes  in  the 
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buman  body,  but  nevertheless  these  species  are  not  usually  regarded 
as  pathogenic  Typhoid  fever,  cholera,  and  dysentery  are  the  distinct- 
ively  \vater*transmitted  diseases.  It  might  with  propriety  be  thought 
that  the  bacterial  method  would  permit  of  their  ready  detection,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  does  not.  There  are  several  reasons  why  this 
so. 

These  pathogenic  microbes  do  not  find  in  drinking-water  a 
ible  environment.  They  may  live  in  such  a  medium  for  some 
Rme  (222),  but  it  is  questionable  whether  under  ordinary  conditions 
actual  multiplication  of  cells  takes  place  unless  there  is  a  degree  of 
pollution  due  to  influx  of  organic  matter  that  practically  makes  a  culture 
medium  of  the  water. 

2,  Owing  to  the  considerable  period  of  incubation  (9-14  days  in 
the  case  of  typhoid)  that  must  elapse  between  time  of  infection  and 
app^rance  of  outbreak  before  waters  would  ordinarily  be  subjected  to 
examination,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  disease  germ  may  frequently 
have  disappeared, 

3.  DiflFiculty  of  detection  is  increased  because  ordinarily  the  amount 
of  water  submitted  to  examination  is  only  a  few  cc,  at  most,  unless  the 
concentration  of  bacterial  life  by  filtration  is  resorted  to, 

B      4.   Inabilityp  especially  in  the  case  of  typhoid,  to  find  an  elective 
^b|diym  that  will  permit  of  the  rapid  growth  of  this  germ,  while  at  the 
^Hbe  lime  retarding  the  development    of  B.   caii  or   other  luxuriant 
congeners. 

These  reasons  suffice  to  show  some  of  the  difficulties  that  the 
analyst  has  to  contend  with  in  this  phase  of  his  work^  yet,  in  spite  of 
these  unfavorable  conditions,  the  presence  of  such  disease  organisms 
■fts  cholera  and  typhoid  has  been  determined  in  a  considerable  number 
Hif  cases.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  in  these  cases  the  conditions 
Hnera  rendered  especially  favorable  through  the  timely  search  and 
Bacilities  for  such  examinations. 

P  The  methods  that  are  the  most  successful  in  the  isolation  of  specific 
organisms  are  those  which  permit  of  a  preliminary  development  of  the 
water  sample  under  conditions  extremely  favorable  for  the  growth  of 

Khe  specie  for  which  search  is  made.  The  use  of  elective  media  there- 
ore  necessitates  the  introduction  of  different  methods  in  each  case,  for, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  biological  requirements  of  the  different  patho- 
genic bacteria  are  rarely  similan 

148,  Isolation  of  Typhoid  Organism.  —  Much  endeavor  has  been 
made  by  bacteriologists  to  find  a  suitable  culture  medium  that  would 
permit  of  the  ready  separation  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  from  its  closely 
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related  associate,  the  colon  bacillus.     A  number  of  the  technical  methods 
proposed  have  been  discarded  after  a  varying  amount  of  use  when  it  was 
found  that   strains  of  diverse  origin  gave   unsatisfactory   results,  but 
several  are  now  in  quite  general  use  as  furnishing  suitable  means  of 
different bt ion.     For  the  most  part^  substances  are  added  which  have  d 
tendency  to  repress  the  development  of  the  saprophytic  water  forms! 
Thus,  the  addition  of  crystal  violet  inhibits  in  large  measure  the  ordl*^ 
nary  types  of  organisms  found  in  water.     The  addition  of  small  quan- 
tities of  phenol  or  carbolic   acid  causes  the  same  effect,  although  the 
action  on  both  the  typhoid  and  colon  organism  is  not  nearly  as  marked. 
The  typhoid  organism  can  be  differentiated  from  the  colon  type  bg 
virtue  of  its  difference  in  acid  and  gas  production. 

These  tests  all  require  so  much  exj^erience  that  they  can  only  be 
applied  by  the  expert.     They  are  mentioned  here  as  indicating  thali 
proper  tests  for  satisfactory  differentiation  do  exist  and  should  be  uscJ 
where  necessary. 

In  making  the  final  culture  tests  certain  physiological  reactions  serve 
to  distinguish  quite  sharply  the  typhoid  from  the  colon  germ.  1 

In  contradistinction  to  B*  coli^  B,  typhosus  does  not  ferment  sugall 
solutions  of  any  kind  in  the  fermentation-tube,  neither  does  it  produc0| 
indol.  It  does  curdle  milk  in  time,  although  the  acid  production  io 
comparison  with  B,  coli  is  much  less.  Since  the  introduction  of  tb^ 
Widal  test  in  diagnosing  typhoid  fever,  it  has  become  possible  to  takfl 
advantage  of  a  reaction  that  is  so  specific  as  to  be  of  greatest  servicfl 
If  a  fresh  culture  of  a  genuine  typhoid  organism  is  brought  in  contacB 
with  the  blood  of  a  person  suffering  from  this  disease,  the  bacilli  k'sJ 
their  motility  and  become  aggregated  in  clumps,  a  phenomenon  known 
as  the  Widal  reaction,  now  so  extensively  used  in  the  diagnosis  of  thin 
disease  in  the  human.  By  taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  it  is  ]>ossiblffl 
to  test  a  doubtful  germ  against  a  positively  known  typhoid  blood.  19 
the  isolated  culture  gives  the  Widal  reaction  with  known  typhoid  blo« 
and  does  not  with  perfectly  healthy  blocxl,  the  evidence  as  to  nature  afl 
the  organism  in  question  is  practically  decided,  for  when  properljlj 
examined  the  per  cent  of  accurate  returns  from  this  test  is  very  high, 
approximating  the  possible  limit.  '  . 

While  the  ty[)hoid  organism  has  been  reported  as  having  been 
found  more  or  less  frequently  in  waters  of  \'arying  character,  yet  thosn 
cases  that  are  reported  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  *' agglutinalioin 
test  '*  are  now  looked  upon  with  suspicion. •  i 

•  For  fuller  discussion  of  this  subjecttsee  bibliog^rap  by  appended  to  Chapter  X, 
'*on  the  detection  of  pathogenic  bacteria  in  water.'*  fl 
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m  149.  Isolation  of  Cholera. — This  organism  grows  with  great  rapidity 
n  alkaline  solutions  of  peptone  and  salt  By  taking  advantage  of  tliis 
rharacteristic  and  iiicybatin^  suspected  samples  of  water  at  blood-heat, 
he  cholera  spirillum  can  be  greatly  increased  in  number  so  that  a 
subsequent  examination  of  the  surface  pellicle  will  generally  indicate 
he  presence  of  cholera-like  organisms.  If  positive  microscopic  find- 
ngs  are  made  by  this  enrichment  method,  the  preparation  of  subcultures 
n  various  media  will  soon  tell  positively  whether  the  organism  is  the 
jcnuine  **  comma  bacillus  *'  of  cholera  or  a  spirillum  of  similar  form,  a 
lumber  of  which  occur  in  flowing  or  surface  waters* 
\  The  culture  characters  of  the  cholera  germ  are  fairly  distinctivet 
Sut  there  are  two  tests  that  are  considered  so  specific  as  greatly  to  aid 
ji  diagnosis.  These  arc  the  cholera-red  reaction  (indol  test)  and 
Pfciflcr's  phenomenon.  Tests  of  this  character  can  be  made  only  by 
the  bacteriological  expert. 

150*  Disinfection  of  Polluted  Wells  and  Pipes. — ^It  may  happen  that 
Udells  and  water  systems  may  sometimes  become  temporarily  polluted 
(ii'ith  disease-producing  matter,  without  such  material  continuing  to  find 
its  way  into  the  same.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  necessary  to 
dtsitifect  the  water  system  in  such  a  way  as  thoroughly  to  destroy  all 
disease  organisms-  These  methods  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
applying  to  wells  that  are  so  poorly  constructed  that  surface -drainage 
cannot  be  kept  out.  Such  wells  should  be  condemned  and  closed. 
Open  or  dug  wells  are  much  harder  to  disinfect  thoroughly  than  tubular 
wells,  owing  to  the  larger  cubical  content,  but  more  particularly  to  the 
loose  and  open  character  of  the  walls.  Driven  or  drilled  wells  enclosed 
in  iron  pipes  can  be  disinfected  with  little  or  no  difficulty  should  they 
happen  to  become  infected. 

For  this  purpose  several  methods  have  been  used.  Neisser  found 
that  steam  could  be  very  successfully  employed,  A  pressure  of  50-60 
pounds  per  square  inch  succeeded  in  raising  the  temperature  of  a  well 
containing  about  500  gallons  from  50"^  to  210°  F.  in  2^  hours.  This 
destroyed  all  trace  of  the  organisms  added,  although  it  did  not  render 
the  well  wholly  sterile. 

^  A  solution  of  crude  carbolic  and  sulfuric  acid  can  also  be  added  to 
Mils  with  good  results.*  In  old  wells,  particularly  those  that  are 
Ken,  dirt  collects  in  the  bottom,  in  which  case  the  bacteria  retain 
Seir  vitality  for  some  time.  The  disappearance  of  the  carbolic  acid  in 
water  can  be  detected  by  applying  ferric  chloride. 


*  Frankcl.  Ztii.  f.  Hyg.,  Vt.  p.  23, 
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Sometimes  it  becomes  necessary  to  disinfect  the  whole  hydrant 
system.  According  to  Stutzer*  0.05  per  cent  solution  of  sulfuric  acid 
suffices  to  destroy  the  cholera  organi*5m  in  15  minutes  in  distilled 
water*  As  this  acid  unites  readily  with  the  alkaline  earths  and  iron 
present  in  the  water,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  amount  added. 
For  actual  disinfection  work  he  used  0.2  per  cent.  The  acid  soiution 
is  allowed  to  fill  the  entire  system,  remain  in  contact  with  the  same  a 
number  of  hours,  and  is  then  flushed  out.  In  disinfecting  the  water- 
mains  afler  the  cholera  epidemic  of  Hohenlohehiitte  and  the  typhoid 
outbreak  in  Freiburgi  he  found  that  it  took  about  three  days  to  reniove 
all  trace  of  the  acid»  but  the  bacterial  tests  of  the  water  were  then 
found  to  be  wholly  sati5factor>^ 

151.  Bacterial  Control  of  Filter  Operations. — To  determine  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  filter  system  as  a  means  of  purifying  water-supplies,  the 
bacterial  method  of  examination  has  evident  advantages.  This  is  done 
by  making  a  quantitative  bacterial  examination  of  the  water  before  and 
after  being  applied  to  the  filter  A  chemical  analysis  generally  sho^ 
but  little  improvement  because  most  of  the  substances  determined  ai 
of  a  soluble  nature,  and  therefore  readily  pass  the  pores  of  the  filter, 
The  real  elements  of  danger  in  water,  however,  are  the  liv^ing  organ- 
isms— the  disease  bacteria,  and  these  are  prevented,  by  reason  of  their 
insoluble  nature,  from  passing  through  a  properly  constructed  filter. 

Of  course  there  is  no  differentiation  in  the  filter  between  tlio&c 
species  capable  of  producing  disease  and  the  harmless  wv^ter  inhabit- 
ants, but  a  determination  of  the  percentage  removed  from  water  during 
filtration  gives  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  degree  of  efficiency  of 
the  filtering  process.  At  first  it  was  throught  that  an  enumeration  d 
the  number  of  organisms  in  the  applied  water  and  the  effluent  would 
give  the  exact  extent  of  purification,  but  later  it  was  found  that  some 
bacteria  possess  the  ability  of  growing  in  the  body  of  the  filter  and 
under  drains*  and  so  the  number  in  the  effluent  may  not  represent  the 
actual  number  passing  the  filter* 

Later  the  custom  was  introduced  of  applying  cultures  of  some 
specific  kinds  of  bacteria  not  normally  found  in  the  filter  sand,  and 
determining  the  number  of  such  organisms  in  the  effluent,  BadilitS 
prodigiosus,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  pigment-producing  bacteria, 
has  been  used  for  this  purpose  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  of  late 
ycars^  B^  a4i communis  \  has  been  more  extensively  employed  because 


f  Ckrk  and  Gage./tftfr,  B&st*  Sac,  Mtd.  Sf.,  19001  iv,  p,  17a, 
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f  i^  closer  relation  to  disease  bacteria  and  the  fact  that  it  is  in  a  sense 
n  index  of  fecal  pollution. 

The  importance  of  a  careful  examination  of  filter-works  by  this 
fiethod  is  especially  recognized  in  Germany,  where  every  municipality 
ising  sand-filtered  water  is  obliged  to  make  frequent  reports,  especially 
»n  the  bacterial  results,  to  the  Imperial  Board  of  Ilealth,  as  to  the 
y^orking  of  the  filters. 

MICROSCOPICAL   EXAMINATION   OF   WATER, 

152.  Scope  of  Microscopic  Examinations.  —  In  the  microscopical 
ixamination  of  water  a  determination  of  the  suspended  matter  other 
han  bacteria  is  generally  included.  This  may  embrace  particles  of 
norganic  as  well  as  of  organic  origin.  An  opalescent  water  may 
ometimes  be  caused  by  extremely  fine  fragments  of  clay  that  may 
rvcfl  be  so  small  as  to  pass  a  filter.  Quartz  splinters  or  particles  of 
ron  oxide  also  not  infrequently  occur.  These  inorganic  materials  have, 
wcver,  no  sanitary  significance^  but  their  recognition  becomes  a 
tter  of  import  only  as  explaining  the  physical  condition  of  water. 
Of  far  more  importance  is  the  material  of  organic  origin.  Much 
y  be  learned  of  the  nature  of  a  water  and  its  possible  sources  of 
pollution  by  a  microscopic  examination,  which  generally  permits  of  a 
flcrentiation  between  matters  of  animal  and  vegetable  character.  A 
cognition  of  any  fibers,  such  as  cotton,  wool,  or  flax,  starch  grains* 
d  undigested  muscular  tissue  indicates  a  source  of  pollution  generally 
to  household  wastes. 

In  matter  of  distinctively  fecal  origin  it  is  possible  that  eggs  of  some 
'the  intestinal  parasites  of  man  and  animals  may  be  present.  Many 
■  these  retain  their  reproductive  powers  for  a  long  time,  but  fortunately 
unable  to  develop  in  man  directly,  requiring  an  intermediate  host 

In  addition  to  such  microscopic  findings  as  reveal  the  presence  of 
ispendcd  particles  that  are  often  closely  related  to  house-refuse,  there 
'e  a  large  number  of  living  organisms  whose  natural  habitat  is  that  of 
atcr.  These  may  be  either  animal  or  vegetal  (185),  Generally  speak- 
ig.  their  presence  in  water-supplies  is  not  such  as  to  render  the  water 
ingerous  to  human  health ;  *  but  not  infrequently  the  physical  quali- 
of  the  water  (taste*  odor,  color)  may  be  profoundly  modified  by 
icir  presence.  As  Whipple  well  says,  bacteria  may  render  a  water 
isafc,  but  other  microscopic  organisms  are  likely  to  make  it  unsavory* 


•  Neiiicr,  Zeii.  f,  //y^\,  xxu.  p.  475. 
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A  direct  microscopical  examination  will  not  generally  reveal  many 
forms  unless  precautions  are  taken  to  conccntratt;  the  same  in  a  small 
volume*  Fur  this  purpose  plain  sedimentation  will  not  suffice,  but  a 
method  of  filtering  large  quantities  of  a  water  through  sand  has  been 
generally  adopted  (Scdgwick-Rafter  method).* 

In  many  waters  organisms  of  this  class  occur  onSy  sparingly,  or 
they  possess  no  disagreeable  properties  that  impair  the  quality  of  the 
water;  hence  their  presence  is  of  no  particular  import  In  other  case^ 
certain  species  are  so  abundant  that  the  quality  of  tlie  water  is  dis- 
tinctly injured  by  their  presence. 

Difficulties  of  this  sort  are  quite  apt  to  occur  in  stored  waters,  as  in 
ponds  or  reservoirs,  for  the  access  of  light  is  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  these  plant-forms.  Filtered  or  ground-waters  are  ver>'^  prone 
to  develop  these  troubles  unless  reservoirs  are  covered. 

153,  Direct  Microscopic  Ezamiziation  in  Filtratian-work,  -—  The 
microscopical  method  of  examination  is  sometimes  of  service  in  com- 
paring waters,  as  in  the  case  of  sand-fi Iters  or  in  filtration-galleries* 
One  of  the  writers  once  had  an  opportunity  successfully  to  use  this 
method  in  determining  the  presence  of  a  leak  in  a  submerged  pipe, 
the  outer  water  being  a  surface- w^ater  and  therefore  containing  alga?. 
In  determining  the  efficiency  of  filtration  \n  filter -galleries,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  freshly  filtered  waters,  as  microscopic  organisms  are 
likely  to  develop  rapidly  in  such  waters  open  to  the  sunlight  In 
Taunton,  Mass,,  trouble  w'as  experienced  in  the  w^ater  from  a  filter- 
gall  cry  from  the  growth  of  both  AsiiHaneiia  and  Dinobrj^n  (J83). 


SANITARY  SURVEYS, 

154-  Object  EBd  Value, — ^The  normal  condition  of  the  water-supply 
of  different  regions  is  subject  to  considerable  variation.  Even  that  of 
the  ground-water,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  more  stable,  fluc- 
tuates in  different  parts  of  the  country  with  reference  to  many  of  its 
constituents.  In  some  cases  local  causes  are  operative  in  changing  the 
nature  of  the  supply,  as  in  the  case  of  hard  waters  in  limestone  regions. 
The  same  holds  true  with  reference  to  the  proximity  of  the  sea,  the 
chlorine  content  gradually  diminishing  as  the  distance  from  the  sea 
increases  (123), 

In  different  States  these  sanitary  water-surveys  are  being  taken  up 
by  the  respective  Health  Boards,  and  the  normal  condition  of  the 
water-supplies  determined.     These  afford  a  basis  for  comparison  that 

*  For  details  of  apparatus  and  use,  see  Whipple*s  Microscopy  of  Drinkin^-watert 
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bles  the  analyst  to  judge  more  accurately  as  to  whether  any  water 
testing  is  abnormal  or  not  for  the  region  from  which  the  sample 


Not  only  are  these  sanitary  surveys  being  made  of  the  ground- 
;er  supplies,  but  the  surfaceAvaters  are  now  receiving  considerable 
mtion.  The  imix>rtance  of  this  is  readily  recognized  when  one  Con- 
ors that  the  supplies  for  our  larger  municipalities  must  of  necessity 
drawn  from  open  waters,  as  these  are  often  the  only  adequate 
rces  that  can  be  used.  With  the  steady  growth  in  our  urban  popu- 
ions  and  the  consequent  increased  danger  of  pollution,  it  becomes 
e  and  more  necessary  to  secure  these  supplies  from  distant  sources 
I  are  free  from  pollution,  or  to  purify  those  that  are  more  available 
t  more  likely  to  be  polluted* 

To  keep  close  check  on  the  eflfect  that  the  constant  increase  in 
kulation  has,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  normal  conditions  of  a 
ter^upply,  both  chemically  and  bacteriologically.  If  these  sun^eys 
made  before  the  sources  are  polluted,  then  a  standard  of  comrjari- 
can  be  had  from  which  the  effect  of  a  growing  population  can  be 
scrmined.  For  instance,  the  Massachusetts  and  the  English  sanitary 
iiorities  estimate  that  the  increase  in  chlorine  content  is  bc'tween 
and  *5  part  per  million  for  an  increase  of  every  100  persons  per 
fare  mile. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  thus  determining  the  quality  of  waters 
t  are  to  serve  as  sources  of  supply  for  large  cities  is  evident,  but 
sanitary  surveys  are  now  being  extended  so  as  to  include  entire 
r  systems.  Several  of  the  States,  as  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Minnesota, 
engaged  in  making  a  study  of  the  surface  waters  within  their 
its^  Cities  situated  on  large  streams  very  often  use  these  as  natural 
inage-channels  for  sewage  disposal.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
ution  in  such  streams  is  constantly  increasing,  so  that  the  municipal- 
I  situated  farther  down-stream  are  in  danger  of  having  their  most 
liable  source  of  water-supply  polluted  from  the  wastes  of  other  towns. 
s  trtie  that  there  is  a  natural  purification  process  (16S)  going  on  in 
h  rivers,  but  the  question  is  always  pertinent  as  to  whether  such 
ural  processes  are  wholly  able  to  purify  the  water.  Mere  loss  in 
bidity  is  no  criterion  to  depend  upon  in  settling  this  question,  To 
ain  a  basis  from  which  to  determine  whether  conditions  are  materially 
mgcd  as  density  of  population  increases,  these  sanitary  surveys  are 
great  valuct  but  they  should  always  embrace  a  chemical  and  bac- 
iological  examination  and  preferably  engineering  data  should  also  be 
iimukted 
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LITERATURE.  ^^ 

For  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  different  phases  of  santtarj-^  analysis, 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  following  list*  This  list  is  not  intended  to  be 
exhaustive,  but  merely  comprehensive  enough  to  direct  the  sanitary  engineer 
to  the  more  important  publications  relating  to  tlie  sanitary  analysts  of  water, 
and  the  interpretation  of  such  work.  The  technical  water  analyst  will  need  to 
consult  much  of  the  chemical  and  bacteriological  periodical  literature  in  order 
to  learn  of  methods  available  for  his  work. 

Questions  of  technique  are  considered  more  or  less  in  detail  in  all  of  the 
following  books : 
P*  &  G.  C*  Frankland.     Micro-organisms  in  Water,     1894, 

A  r(^sum€  of  the  bacteriological  phase  of  the  subject,  including 

a  description  of  over  200  specks  of  bacteria  found  in  waters. 
Tiemann-Gaertner.     Handbuch  d.  Untersuchung  u.  Beurtheilung  d.  Wasser» 

Vierte  Auflage.     1895. 

A  complete  handbook  on  matters  relating  to  both  chemical  and 

bacteriological  examination  of  water-supplies. 
Loeffler,  Oesten  and  Sendtner.      Wasserversorgung,  Wasser untersuchung 

Wasserbeurtheilung.     1896.     (In  Weyrs  Handbuch  der  Hygiene.) 
Very  useful  to  the  engineer  as  well  as  the  water  analyst. 
Leffmann  and  Beam.     Examination  of  Water  for  Sanitary  and  Technical  Pur* 

poses.     1S95. 

Confined  to  the  chemistry  of  the  subject. 
Pearmain  and  Moor,     Chemical  and  Biological  Analysis  of  Water.     1S99* 
Mason.     Examination  of  Water.     1899. 

A  revised  reprint  of  two  chapters  on  chemical  and  bacteriological 

examination  of  water  included  in  his  larger,  more  general  work  on 

Water-supply  which  appeared  in  1896. 
Fuller,  G.  W.     Water    Purification  at   Louisville.     iS^Sialso,  —  Report  oi 

Water  Filtration  at  Cincinnati,     1S99. 

While  primarily  concerned  with  filtration  experiments,  yet  valu* 

able  for  full  exposition  of  analytical  methods, 
Hillp  John  W.     Public  Water-supplieSj  1S9S.      Although  WTitten    from  the 

general  engineering  point  of  view,  this  work  contains  valuable  datk 

that  will  be  of  use  not  only  to  the  general  student  but  the  techmiJ 

analyst  as  welK  I 

Willistonj  Smith,  Lee.  and  Foote.     RepL  on  Exam,  of  Conn.  Water-suppliM 

14  Rept.  Conn.  Bd.  Health,  1S91,  p.  ajt.  1 

Whipple,     The  Microscopy  of  Drinking-water.     1899.  I 

A  most   complete  presentation  of   the  relation  of   niicroscopJ 

organisms  other  than   the  bacteria  to  water-supplies,  including  d 

classification  of  such  organisms  as  far  as  genera.     An  indispensabiq 

book  to  the  student  of  this  phase  of  water  investigation.  ^^ 

Savage,  W.  G.     Water  Bacteriology,  1907-  ^H 

Sedgwick,  W»  T.     Principles  of  Sanitary  Science  and  Public  Health.        ^1 

A  general  exposition  on  hygiene,  but  includes  several  excelloil 

chapters  on  the  relation  of  water  as  a  vehicle  of  infectious  diseasciJ 
Horrock,  W.  H.     An   Introduction   to   the    Bacteriological    Examination  c9 

Water,  1901.  I 

Whipple,  George  C,     The  Value  of  Pure  Water  and  Study  of  the  Dil!ercal| 

Characteristics  of  Water  and  What  They  Cost  the  Consumer^  1907. 1 
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tcott  and  Winslow,     The  Elements  of  Water  Bacteriology. 

I  An  excellent  up-to-date  presentation  of   the  subject   from   the 

bacteriological  point  of  view.  Second  Edition,  1908. 
The  Bibliography  of  analytical  methods  of  water  analysis  is  quite  volumi- 
^^  and  widely  scattered  in  numerous  scbntilic  journals,  as  well  as  more  tech- 
U  publications.  Besides  the  references  already  given  as  foot*notes  to  the 
^  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  list  of  papers  that  includes  those 
general  interest,  as  well  as  some  that  relate  more  specifically  to  the 
^ique  of  water  examination : 

lual  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health, 
i  The  Stale  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts  has  for  a  number 

I  of  years  carried  on  extensive  experimental  researches  an  water  and 

I  sewage  as  well  as  methods  of  control  of  both.     The  publications  of 

^^  this  Board  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  htera- 
^H  ture  of  water  analysis  and  should  be  carefully  studied  by  every 
^"      student  of  this  subject 

ioTt  of  Committee  on  Standard  Methods  of  Water  Analysis  of  the  Ameri- 
^m      can  Public  Health  Association. 

^H  This  Association  appointed  a  committee   in  iS^f  to  formulate 

^^  methods  of  procedure  relating  to  water  examinations.  This  report 
I  published  in  the  transactions  of  the  American  Public  Heahh  Asso- 

I  elation,  Vol.  XXV II,  1902^  forms  the  basis  of  laboratory  procedures 

[  relating   to    physical,   microscopical,   chemical    and   bacteriological 

methods  of  water  examinations* 
^and,  Percy.     The  Hygienic  Value  of  the  Bacteriological  Examination 
L  of   Water.     Trans.  7  th  In  tern  at,  Cong,  of   Hygiene  and  Demog., 

I  London,  1S91, 

|e,  W.  Kritische  u,  ex  peri  men  telle  Beitraege  z.  hygien,  Beurtheilung 
I  d.  Wasiiers.     Zeit  f.  Hyg.,  1894,  xvil  p.  t. 

p  and  Kammann.  The  Hamburger  test  for  Pollution.  Gestmdheits 
I  Ingenieurj  March  16,  1907, 

lllow,  C\  E*  A,     Bacteriological  Analysis  of  Water  and  Its  Interpretation* 

tjour.  N.  E.  W*  W.  Assn.,  December,  1901, 
;  and  Ciage*     Value  of  Tests  for  Bacteria  of  Special  Types  as  an  Index 
of  Pollution.     Rejx>rt  Mass.  Board  of  Health,  1902. 
pie,  George  C.     Practical  Value   of  Presumptive   Tests  for    B.  coli  in 

Water,     Tech.  Quart,     March,  1903. 
fee,  W,  and  Niedner*     Methods   of   Bacteriological   Water   Examination. 

Zeit,  f.  Hyg.  xxix.  p.  454,  1S98. 
and  EUms.     Apparatus  for  Collection  of  Water  Samples  for  Chemical, 
Microscopical,   and    Bacteriological    Analysis.       Trans*    American 
Public  Health  Association,  xxiil  p.  193,  189S, 
Ston,  A.  C.     Value  of  Examination  of  Water  for  Streptococci  and  Staphy- 
lococci.    Supp,   to   agth   Report  L.  G,  B,  of   England   containing 
Report  of  Med.  Off.  for  1S99-1900,  p.  45S. 
lonkey.     Experiments  on  diflterentiation  of  B.  coli  and  B.  typhosus  by 

■  use  of  sugars  and  bile  salts.     Thompson-Yates  Laboratory,  Report 

■  III.  p.  41,  1900,  also  ibid.  iv.  p.  15  r»  190 1. 
m.      Bacteriological    Examination   of   Water    and    Its    Interpretation. 

Joun  N.  E.  W.  W.  Assn,,  xv,  p.  459,  1901. 
iw  and  Nibecker.     Significance  of  Bacteriological  Methods  in  Sanitary 
Water  Analysis.     Tech.  Qu„  xvl  p-  aay,  1903. 
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Sanitary  Surveys.  Sanitary  surveys  of  individual  streams,  watersheds 
furnishing  municipal  supplies,  and  in  some  cases  general  state  surveys  have 
been  or  are  bemg  made,  generally  under  public  auspices.  In  some  cases  these 
surveys  have  been  undertaken  from  the  chemical  point  of  view;  in  other 
instances  both  chemical  and  bacteriological  examinations  have  been  made. 

The  most  extensive  work  yet  performed  is  that  done  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health.  (See  Report  on  Exam,  of  Water- 
supplies,  iSgo  et  sf^.) 

Similar  examinations  have  also  been  made  in  Connecticut  (18  Rept.  Cohn. 
Bd.  Health,  1895,  p.  230). 

In  New  York  a  careful  sanitary  survey  has  been  made  of  the  Croton  water- 
shed, the  base  of  supply  for  New  York  City  (9  Rept  N.  Y.  State  Bd.  Health, 
1889,  p.  189);  also  a  chemical  and  bacteriological  study  of  the  Mohawk- 
Hudson  valleys  (12  and  13  Rept.  N.  Y.  State  Bd.  Health). 

Similar  surveys  were  begun  by  the  Ohio  Bd.  of  Health  in  1897.  Two 
reports  have  already  been  issued  (1897  and  1900),  embracing  the  results 
obtained  in  the  study  of  five  of  the  larger  river  systems  of  the  State.  ; 

In  the  State  of  Illinois  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  making  a  chemical  sur-  - 
vey  of  the  water-supplies.     (Report  published  1897.) 

Report  of  Streams.      Examinations  of  waters  between  Lake  Michigan  , 
at  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  River  at  St  Louis  issued  by  the  Sanitary 
District  of  Chicago,  1902. 

A  complete  study  of  the  biological  and  chemical  relations  of  these  waters 
made  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
QUALITY   OF   WATER. 

155.  Importance  of  Quality. — In  securing  a  water-supply  for  public 
or  for  private  use,  the  question  of  quality  is  of  supreme  importance. 
An  adequate  or  copious  supply  is  not  so  much  to  be  desired  if  it  means 
that  quantity  must  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  quality.  In  this 
respect  European  cities  are  much  ahead  of  American  municipalities. 
The  per  capita  consumption  in  this  country  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
of  Europe,  but  in  the  matter  of  quality  they  frequently  excel  our 
standards. 

Pure  water  from  the  standpoint  of  the  chemist  is  not  to  be  found 
in  nature;  neither  is  it  desirable  that  such  should  be  furnished  for 
general  purposes,  for  the  presence  of  certain  salts  in  water  makes  it 
more  palatable  and  better  for  use  than  distilled  water.  The  origin  of 
all  water-supplies  is  primarily  to  be  traced  to  the  rainfall,  although  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  supply  utilized  in  any  particular  region  is 
derived  from  the  precipitation  in  that  immediate  locality. 

As  has  previously  been  shown,  the  rainfall  is  either  evaporated  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  runs  off,  or  percolates  into  the  ground.  Only 
that  which  remains  on  the  surface  or  in  the  soil  is  of  any  avail  as  a 
source  for  water-supplies.  Between  the  surface  **  run-off'*  and  that 
Avhich  flows  beneath  the  surface  there  is  a  constant  interchange  which 
exerts  its  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  water. 

156.  Changes  in  Quality  Determined  by  Course  of  Water. — As  it 
Condenses  in  the  atmosphere  and  falls  to  the  earth's  surface,  it  begins 
to  absorb  impurities;  and  its  whole  history  from  the  time  it  is  precipi- 
tated until  it  finally  finds  its  way  back  into  the  air  through  evaporation 
is  marked  by  the  absorption  of  substances  which  pass  into  solution  or 
^re  held  in  suspension,  as  well  as  the  precipitation  or  elimination  of 
the  same  or  other  ingredients.  Some  of  these  changes  are  harmless 
so  far  as  affecting  the  ordinary  use  to  which  water  is  put;  others  are  of 
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much  consequence,   depending  upon  the  requirements   to  which  the 

water-supply  is  subjected. 

157-  Requirements  as  to  Quality,— The  ordinary  purposes  to  which 
water-supplies  for  human  use  are  put  may  be  included  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads:  potable,  domestic,  and  manufacturings  uses.  So  far  as 
quality  is  concerned,  the  conditions  desired  for  each  purpose  do  not 
necessarily  coincide. 

158.  Potableness,— *A  suitable  supply  for  drinking  purposes  should 
not  only  be  pleasant  and  palatable,  but  If  possible  free  from  any 
marked  color  or  turbidity*  While  these  latter  requirements  are  desir- 
able, they  are  not  obligatory,  for  experience  has  fully  demon^itrated 
that  many  peaty  supplies  and  often  turbid  waters  may  be  used  with 
perfect  safety.  A  potable  water  should  not  be  excessively  charged 
with  mineral  matter  in  solution.  Mineral  waters  have  a  value  for 
medicinal  purposes,  but  not  as  general  supplies.  It  has  long  been  a 
disputed  question  as  to  the  effect  on  human  health  of  waters  heavily 
loaded  with  dissolved  mineral  matter.  A  common  prejudice  exists 
against  the  use  of  very  hard  waters,  as  they  are  supposed  to  result  in 
the  production  of  various  diseases,  as  urinary  catcuLi,  goitre,  cretinism, 
etc.,  but  there  are  no  established  scientific  data  that  would  positively 
confirm  such  an  opinion.  It  is  more  likely  that  intestinal  and  gastric 
disturbances  may  occur  where  permanently  hard  waters  are  used. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  water  may  dissolve  poisonous  metab 
either  in  the  soil,  or  in  pipes  used  for  distributing  purposes,  and  so 
become  unwholesome*  Lead,  zinc,  and  iron  are  the  metals  most 
likely  to  occur  under  such  circumstances.  Where  water  is  acid,  as  in 
peaty  waters,  or  w^here  CO^  is  present  in  large  quantities,  the  solvent 
action  on  the  lead  is  much  increased.  In  such  districts  many  cases  of 
lead  poisoning  not  infrequently  occur,  although  all  waters  of  this  class 
are  not  necessarily  afiTected.  Zinc  is  much  less  liable  to  cause  trouble, 
although  where  water  is  in  contact  with  galvanized  pipes  an  appreci- 
able amount  of  zinc  may  often  be  determined.  When  iron  is  present 
\n  waters  it  generally  comes  from  the  source  of  supply,  and  is  not 
derived  from  the  pipes  except  under  certain  circumstances.  Where 
present  in  the  proportion  of  0.5-I.0  part  per  million,  the  water  geoer- 
aliy  has  an  objectionable  taste,  and  while  the  presence  of  this  metaJ  in 
small  quantities  is  not  attended  with  serious  results  on  health,  its  unde- 
sirable taste  and  appearance  is  against  its  use. 

Tlie  danger  of  direct  absorption  of  poisons  from  water  is,  however, 
small  compared  with  that  attributable  to  the  influence  of  disease  organ- 
isms.    Typhoid  fever  and  other  diseases  of  an  intestinal  character  not 
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Infrequently  find  their  way  into  water-supplies,  often  causing  widespread 
epidemics  of  these  infectious  maladies;  but  this  subject  is  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  require  more  detailed  treatment  later  (Chapter  X), 

■  igg.  Domestic  Use. —  For  ordinary  domestic  use  the  quality  of  water 
must  be  such  that  it  can  be  used  in  cookings  and  for  laundry  use.  For 
these  purposes  water  should  not  contain  too  large  a  proportion  of 
mineral  ingredients.  Naturally,  the  same  sanitary  requirements  that 
are  necessary  in  drinking-water  also  obtain  in  water  used  for  culinary 
purposes.  Excessively  hard  v^^aters  are  not  desirable,  as  the  flavor  of 
many  foods  is  considerably  impaired  when  cooked  in  the  same.  Iron- 
bearing  waters  are  also  unsuitable  for  this  purpose,  as  the  tannin  in  tea 
and  many  vegetables  produces  a  black  precipitate.  These  waters  are 
likewise  detrimental  for  laundry  use,  as  the  oxidation  of  the  ferrous  salts 

l^on  exposure  to  the  air  produces  rust-spots  upon  clothes.  The  greatest 
mfficulty  to  contend  with  in  the  laundry  in  the  case  of  ground-waters 
is  the  presence  of  soluble  salts  of  alkaline  earthsi  such  as  lime  and 

plagnesia.  When  soaps  are  added  to  such  ''hard  *'  waters,  insoluble 
precipitates  are  produced,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary^  to  use  a  much 
larger  quantit>'^  of  soap  before  a  lather  can  be  produced.  One  part  of 
lime  carbonate  requires  about  eight  of  soap,  so  the  problem  from  an 
economic  standpoint  is  one  of  importance.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
cit>'  of  Glasgow  saves  $iSo»ooo  annually  in  the  amount  of  soap  used 
since  the  introduction  of  the  soft  Loch  Katrine  water,* 

K    The  hardness  of  water  is  either  temporary  or  permanent,  depending 

^pon  the  chemical  nature  of  the  dissolved  salts.  If  bicarbonates  are 
present,  the  CO^  contained  in  the  same  is  set  free  by  boiling,  in  which 

kase  a  white  precipitate  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  formed*  As 
this  reduces  the  amount  of  hme  in  solution,  the  hardness  is  diminished, 
md   such   is  therefore   called   temporary,   in   contradistinction   to   the 

Bl&tes  and  chlorides  of  lime  and  salts  of  magnesia  that  are  not  so 
affected ;  hence  waters  containing  these  salts  in  abundance  are  per- 
aanently  hard. 

i6o.  Manufacturing   Purposes.  —  For   different   manufacturing   pur- 
ses,  such   as  brewing,   sugar-making,   dyeing,   etc.,   the   quality  of 
Iter  is  subject  to  considerable  variation.     In  the  production  of  steam, 
>uble  is  experienced  with  all  waters  containing  an  excess  of  salts  of 
alkaline  earths  by  the  formation  of  boiler-scale.     With  the  tem- 
jrarily  hard  waters  a  friable  deposit  ts  produced,  while  permanently 

^liard  waters  cause  a  much  more  compact  **  scale,''  that  is  very  difficult 


•  Parkes,  Hygiene  and  Public  H«ftUb,  p.  lo. 
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to  remove.     The  accumulation  of  even  a  tlifn  layer  of  boiler  incrusta- 
tion involves  a  very  marked  loss  of  energy  in  the  coal  used,  ' 

i6i.  Distribution  of  Bacteria  in  SoiL-^To  understand  aright  thJ 
quality  of  waters  as  affected  by  germ-life  in  the  same,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  distribution  of  bacteria  in  the  soiL  Generally  the  rock- 
masses  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  more  or  less  finely  ground  material 
that  makes  up  the  soiL  This  layer  is  differentiated  into  two  straU: 
the  upper  one,  the  soil  proper,  that  is  darker  in  color  and  of  a  more 
porous  texture;  the  lower»  known  as  the  subsoiK  that  simply  represenLsi 
the  unchanged  rock  debris.  As  the  soil  supports  abundant  vegetable 
and  animal  life  which,  as  it  dies,  is  resolved  into  decomposing  organic 
matter,  the  upper  layer  becomes  enriched  through  the  accumulation  of 
the  same  which  serves  as  future  plant-food.  The  organized  tissues  are 
first  disintegrated  by  the  action  of  the  saproph>-tic  bacteria,  as  noted  in 
the  changes  of  putrefaction  and  decay.  In  this  process  humus  ts 
formed  and  the  looser  texture  and  darker  color  of  the  upper  soil-layer 
are  attributable  to  this  series  of  changes.  As  these  processes  are  con- 
trolled by  bacteria,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  uppermost  soil- 
layers  are  teeming  with  myriads  of  these  forms,  often  millions  of  them 
being  present  in  every  gram.  This  number,  however,  diminishes 
rapidly  below  the  surface,  and  at  the  depth  of  two  or  three  yards  soik 
are  practically  sterile.  Cultivated,  but  more  particularly  inhabittd 
soils,  have  a  higher  bacterial  content  than  virgin  forests  or  prairie  soils. 
The  character  and  texture  of  the  soil-layers  also  influence  to  some 
extent  the  distribution  of  these  micro-organisms.  The  reasons  for  this 
peculiar  distribution  lie  in  the  filtering  power  of  the  sot  I -particles  as  the 
moisture  percolates  downward;  in  the  absence  of  organic  food-supplies 
in  the  deeper  layers;  and  to  generally  unfavorable  growth  conditions 
(lower  temperature,  diminished  oxygen). 

Not  only  does  the  soil  harbor  all  kinds  of  bacteria  associated  with 
the  breaking  down  of  organic  matter,  but  the  formation  of  nitrates  from 
the  ammonia  so  produced,  due  to  the  nitrifying  bacteria,  also  occurs  m 
the  upper  layers  of  the  soil. 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  the  germ  content  of  any  water  that  comes 
in  contact  with  the  soil  must  be  profoundly  affected  by  the  soil -layers. 
So,  too,  with  the  air;  for  in  a  dried  condition,  the  fine  dust-like  particles 
with  their  adherent  organisms  are  readily  raised  by  wind-currents  from 
the  surface.  Of  course  by  far  the  majority  of  these  organisms  are  harm- 
less saprophytes ;  but  if  disease  matter  is  deposited  upon  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  there  is  often  nothing  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  pathogenic 
bacteria  in  quite  the  same  way. 
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While  the  germ  content  of  water  may  be  greatly  influenced  by  that 
of  the  soil,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  flora  of  the  two  habitats 
are  not  necessarily  similar.  There  are  to  be  found  in  water  certain 
species  that  are  so  universally  present  that  they  may  be  called  water 
bacteria.  In  this  medium  they  are  able  to  grow  with  the  greatest  ease, 
even  in  waters  that  are  relatively  poor  in  inorganic  as  well  as  organic 
nourishment. 

METEORIC   WATERS. 

162.  Absorption  of  Impurities  from  Air. — Meteoric  waters  include 
the  various  forms  of  rainfall,  as  rain,  snow,  hail,  dew,  etc. ;  and  while 
they  are  not  normally  to  be  considered  as  immediate  or  direct  sources 
of  supply,  except  occasionally  for  individual  use,  yet  the  fact  that  they 
serve  as  indirect  sources  from  which  supplies  are  subsequently  drawn 
make  it  desirable  to  consider  their  quality.  As  watery  vapor  con- 
denses in  the  air  and  is  precipitated,  whether  in  the  form  of  rain  or 
snow,  it  absorbs  impurities  from  the  atmosphere.  Particles  of  dust  and 
dirt  are  washed  out  of  the  same,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  large 
towns,  soot  and  other  combustion  products  may  pollute  these  waters 
to  a  very  considerable  degree.  The  gases  that  are  naturally  present 
in  the  air  are  also  more  or  less  readily  absorbed  by  water.  Not  only  is 
this  true  with  the  more  important  constituents,  N,  O,  and  CO,,  but 
such  substances  as  ammonia,  sulfuric  acid,  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  are 
generally  found.  Naturally  meteoric  waters  are  deficient  in  mineral 
matter  and  hence  are  soft.  Where  extremely  soft  their  action  on  lead 
pipes  is  severe. 

Water  in  falling  to  the  ground  in  the  form  of  either  rain  or  snow 
also  takes  up  germ-life  from  the  air.  Bacteria  and  spores  of  fungi  find 
their  way  into  it  in  considerable  numbers  from  the  subjacent  soil-layers, 
and  while  they  are  incapable  of  multiplication  in  the  air,  yet  in  a  dried 
condition  many  forms  can  retain  their  vitality  for  long  periods  of  time. 
The  result  is  that  either  rain  or  snow  catches  these  floating  forms  of 
life  and  so  they  are  carried  down.  Even  in  hailstones  they  are  to  be 
found  without  exception. 

Hill  *  records  some  observations  made  on  the  germ  content  of  the 
air  at  different  periods  during  a  rain-storm.  At  first  it  was  very  high, 
5495-57S9  bacteria  per  c.c. ,  but  after  a  rain  of  12  hours  there  were  only 
15-57  germs.  The  number  of  organisms  in  the  air  decreases  rapidly 
with  an  increase  in  altitude.  On  mountain-sides  this  is  not  so  marked 
until  the  snow-line  is  reached. 


•  Public  Water-supplies,  p.  51. 
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SURFACE-WATERS.  ^ 

163.  Character    Betermjiied    by  Nature  of   Underlying  SoU.  —  As 

meteoric  waters  fall  to  the  earth,  a  portion  of  same  is  evaporated  into 
the  air,  while  the  remainderj  following  the  contour  of  the  surface,  either 
runs  off  or  percolates  into  the  underlyhig  soil.  That  which  is  apparent 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  included  under  the  term  surface-waters, 
although  an  appreciable  part  of  such  supplies  has  been  subject  to  more 
or  less  pcrcohition  through  soil  layers  (springs,  ground-water  drainage 
into  rivers)*  Owing  to  the  fact  that  surface-waters  may  be  brought 
into  contact  with  mineral  and  organic  matter  that  renders  them  more 
or  less  impure,  the  quality  of  such  waters  is  subject  to  much  fluctuation. 
When  first  precipitated,  the  character  of  the  water  is  to  a  large  extent 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  over  which  it  flows  and  the  vege- 
table covering  of  the  soil,  but  in  river  systems  that  traverse  a  wide 
range  of  territory,  the  suspended  and  dissolved  impurities  are  not 
necessarily  related  to  the  character  of  the  land  drained. 

164.  Surf  ace-Waters  as  Potable  Supplies.  —  As  organic  refuse,  either 
of  human,  animal,  or  vegetable  origin,  is  generally  found  on  the  surface 
of  soil,  it  is  evident  that  the  quality  of  surface-waters  is  often  impaired 
by  reason  of  pollution  with  such  material.  Inasmuch  as  the  most 
dangerous  refuse  of  this  character  is  that  connected  with  human  exist- 
ence^  it  follows,  where  pollution  is  at  all  possible,  that  the  density  of 
population  will  exercise  a  potent  influence  on  the  character  of  such 
supplies.  For  this  reason  the  use  of  surface-waters,  particularly  those 
of  flowing  streams  in  densely  populated  watersheds,  is  a  menace  to  pub- 
lic health,  unless  they  are  first  subjected  to  some  adequate  method  of 
artificial  purification.  In  this  respect  lake-waters,  particularly  such 
enormous  reservoirs  as  our  Great  Lakes,  are  naturally  of  much  belter 
quality  than  running  waters  that  carry  off  the  surf  ace- wash  and  draina 
of  large  land-areas.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  typhoid  death-rates 
cities  using  this  water  in  comimrison  with  those  furnished  with  riv^ 
supplies.  In  i%go-g6  the  typhoid  deaths  for  the  five  largest  citic 
situated  on  the  Great  Lakes  averaged  42  per  ! 00^000,  while  for  th^ 
five  largest  river  cities  of  the  United  States  it  was  58  per  ioo,cmdo* 

A*   Fhwing^  Waters. 

165*  Naturally  the  availability  of  running  streams  as  sources  of 
municipal  water-supply  has  led  to  their  more  frequent  adoption  than 
any  other  kind  of  surface-water,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is 
not  because  they  are  of  better  quality.     Water  in  flowing  over  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  soil  naturally  acquires  numerous  impurities  that  it  would  not 
take  up  if  it  remained  quiescent.     These  substances  are  of  inorganic 
and  organic  origin,  each  class  being  represented  by  suspended  as  well 
as  dissolved  material.     One  character  of  flowing  waters  is  the  sudden 
change  in  composition  that  is  liable  to  occur  at  almost  any  time,  but 
more  particularly  during  flood  seasons.      By  reason  of  this,  a  supply 
that  is  generally  satisfactory  may  be  rendered  undesirable  in  a  short 
space  of  time.     Again,  not  only  are  running  streams  the  natural  drain- 
age-channels of  a  region,  but  they  must  to  a  large  extent  also  serve  as 
sewage-outlets  for  urban  populations  that  are  generally  increasing  in 
density. 

i66.  Physical  Appearance. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  running  waters 
frequently  have  a  considerable  fall  per  mile,  thereby  producing  more 
or  less  rapid  currents,  it  naturally  follows  that  waters  of  this  class  in 
direct  contact  with  the  soil  erode  their  drainage-basins  with  consider- 
able rapidity  and  so  become  more  or  less  turbid. 

Babb  *  has  compiled  the  observations  made  on  various  rivers  as  to 
the  visible  load  of  sediment.     They  are  as  follows : 

Amount  of  Sediment  by  Weight. 

Potomac T  :  3575 

Mississippi 1:1 500 

Rio  Grande i:    291 

Danube i  :  28S0 

Nile 1:2050 

Not  only  the  amount  but  the  nature  of  this  silt  varies  much  in 
I  different  streams,  depending  mainly  on  the  character  of  the  soil  and 
the  rate  of  flow.  Some  streams,  like  the  Missouri,  may  possess  a  very 
turbid  water,  but  the  size  of  suspended  particles  is  such  that  much  of 
this  sediment  is  deposited  when  the  water  is  quiescent;  other  streams, 
like  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  carry  a  smaller  load  of  silt,  but  the  fine 
colloidal  clay  that  is  so  abundant  in  the  same  mak'cs  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  clarify. 

Surface-waters  flowing  through  swampy  regions  are  usually  colored, 
due  mainly  to  the  extraction  of  soluble  coloring  matter  from  vegetable 
material.  Such  peaty  waters,  while  perhaps  unsightly  in  appearance, 
may  be,  however,  perfectly  wholesome  in  spite  of  this  physical  defect. 
While  flowing  surface-waters  do  not  dissolve  so  much  mineral 
matter  as  ground-waters,  yet  by  virtue  of  their  dissolved  carbon  dioxide 
they  also  take  up  an  appreciable  amount,  depending  considerably  on 
the  character  of  the  soil  stratum  over  which  they  pass.      The  average 

♦  Babb,   Science,  1893,  xxi.  p.  343. 
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of  a  large  number  of  European  and  American  rivers  shows  about  i8o 
parts  per  million  of  soluble  solids,  of  which  nearly  one-half  is  carbonate 
of  lime.* 

167.  Bacterial  Condition  of  Flowing  Streams. — Naturally  the  close 
contact  with  the  upper  soil-layers,  which  are  so  rich  in  micro-organisms, 
accounts  for  the  much  higher  germ  content  of  rivers  and  streams  than 
lakes.  It  might  be  thought  that  such  streams  would  show  a  larger 
number  of  bacteria  duing  a  low  stage  of  water  than  otherwise,  for  if  the 
sources  of  pollution  were  at  all  uniform,  the  lessened  summer  flow  would 
tend  to  concentrate  the  impurities.  As  a  fact,  however,  the  bacterial 
pollution  of  a  stream  is  always  greater  during  high-water  stages.  The 
more  rapid  rate  of  flow  increases  the  carrying  power  of  the  stream,  and 
much  more  suspended  matter,  as  silt  and  dirt,  is  borne  along  together 
with  the  bacteria  that  invariably  accompany  such  disturbance  of  the 
soil  particles.  Theobald  Smith  t  found  that  the  Potomac  River  water 
contained  the  following  number  of  bacteria  at  different  seasons: 

Dec.  Jan.  Feb.  March.  April.  .May.  June.  July.  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Not. 
967       3774     2536       I2IO        1521       1064      34S        255        254        17S         75         116 

The  same  general  result  has  been  noted  by  Fuller  %  in  his  studies 
on  the  Ohio  River  at  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  and  by  Frankland§  in 
the  case  of  the  Thames  and  Lea,  two  rivers  from  which  London 
derives  in  part  its  water-supply. 

According  to  Johnston  II  the  bacterial  content  of  uninhabited  streams 
like  the  Saguenay  in  Canada  is  not  materially  different  from  that  of 
rivers  flowing  through  farming  regions,  although  where  a  stream  flows 
through  a  city  or  town  of  any  considerable  size,  especially  if  it  receives 
the  sewage  of  the  same,  the  amount  of  pollution  is  naturally  much 
increased.  Prausnitz  •[  determined  the  following  data  for  the  Isar  River 
at  Munich. 

TABLE    NO.   23. 

BACTERIAL   CONTENT   OF   ISAR    RIVER. 

No.  of  Bacteria  per  c.c. 

Above  the  city  of  Munich 531 

150  feet  above  sewer  outfall It339 

Directly  opposite  sewer  outfall 121,861 

450  feet  below  sewer  outfall ^3t459 

Ismaning  (8  miles  below  sewer  outfall) 9.111 

Freising  (20      '*         "  "  *'       g.37^ 

*  I.  C.  Russell.  Rivers  of  North  America,  p.  79. 
t  Med.  News,  April  9.  1887. 

%  Investigations  on  Purification  of  Ohio  River,  p.  34. 
§  Micro-organisms  in  Water,  p.  91. 
I  Hyg,  Rund.,  V.  p.  796. 
1  Dcr  Einfluss  d.  Miinch.  Canalisation.  1889. 
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Not  only  is  there  a  marked  increase  in  the  bacterial  content  of  the 
river,  but  it  is  also  evident  from  the  above  table  that  a  large  part  of 
this  pollution  is  lost  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  as  it  only  takes 
8  hours  for  the  current  to  reach  Freising,  20  miles  below.  These  con- 
ditions have  since  been  reinvestigated  (1898),*  and  it  has  been  found 
that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  bacteria  introduced  in  the  sewage  are 
eliminated  in  a  flow  of  twelve  miles. 

168.  Self-purification  of  Rivers. — This  process  of  spontaneous  puri- 
fication is  to  be  noted  in  all  streams  that  are  polluted  in  any  way  by 
the  introduction  of  sewage  or  soil  drainage.  Not  only  are  organic 
•  impurities  but  inorganic  as  well  eliminated  in  this  way.  The  rate  at 
which  this  process  goes  on  depends  upon  a  number  of  conditions,  such 
as  rate  of  flow,  character  of  bed  and  shores,  amount  of  sediment  carried 
in  water,  etc. 

Comparative  studies  (chemical  and  biological)  have  been  made  on 
a  number  of  important  streams  on  which  cities  are  situated.  Naturally 
most  of  the  data  yet  collected  are  on  European  waters. 

Stutzer  and  Knublauch  t  found  an  evident  purification  of  the  Rhine 
below  Cologne  in  2  miles'  flow.  Six  miles  below  the  bacterial  content 
on  the  left  shore  was  reduced  to  one-third.  On  the  right  shore  the 
diminution  was  less  rapid,  as  a  tributary  brought  into  the  stream  a 
large  amount  of  factory  waste  from  other  towns.  This  could  be  traced 
for  a  distance  of  16  miles  below  before  it  disappeared. 

Heider  J  traced  the  pollution  of  the  Danube  below  Vienna  for  25 
miles,  a  distance  covered  in  a  flow  of  8-9  hours.  In  this  stream  the 
sewage  of  the  city  was  diluted  from  225-880  times.  Schlatter  §  in 
1889  observed  the  effect  of  the  sewage  of  Zurich  for  6  miles,  and 
recently  Thomann,  ||  in  investigating  the  same  problem  ten  years  later 
to  determine  if  the  zone  of  pollution*  had  been  materially  increased, 
found  only  one  case  at  the  distance  of  9  miles  where  the  germ  content 
was  approximately  as  low  as  it  was  above  the  city.  At  this  distance 
the  average  germ  content  was  about  50  per  cent  higher  than  before  the 
introduction  of  the  sewage.  During  this  period  the  city  had  increased 
its  population  about  50  per  cent,  so  the  zone  of  pollution  was  propor- 
tionally increased.  The  same  result  was  observed  at  Munich  in  study- 
ing the  Isar,  as  is  indicated  in  Table  No.  24. 1 

*  Hyg,  Rund,,  1898,  vni.  p.  161. 

t  Cent.  /.  allg,  Gesundheitspflege^  1893,  abs.  in  Hyg.  Rund,,  iv.  p.  225. 

X  Oest.  Sanitttswesen,  1893,  No.  31. 

%Zitt./,Nyg.,\x.^,  56. 

I  Ibid.,  xxxiir.  p.  I. 

^  Nyg,  Rund.,  1898.  viii.  p.  161. 
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TABLE  NO.  24. 

B^erilMAL  CONTENT  OP  EIVER  nh%  BlLOW  MUNICO. 


Name  of  ObierreT* 

Number  of  Bactem  per  c.c* 

Ycmr. 

Oberftthrlnj, 

liiuaniTiif, 
I  Miles. 

Freis^iiK, 
9  E  Miles. 

<5  Miks. 

1889 
1S90 
I8Q3 
1895-6 

Prausnitz 

Dcichstcttcr, 
Willemar 

6,624 

2.960 

15.06s 

M.185 

3,608 
I.5IO 
7.134 

3,t40 
24,100 

910 
1.976 
3.900 

A  few  American  streams  have  been  more  or  less  perfectly  studied 
in  this  regard.  In  the  sanitary  survey  made  in  Ohio  of  the  more 
important  streams,  the  same  genera!  relations  were  noted.  Bieilet 
found  in  every  case  a  marked  difference  between  the  bacterial  content 
of  water  above  and  below  the  various  cities,  but  this  marked  increase 
always  dropped  again  to  normal  in  the  course  of  a  flow  of  a  number  of 
miles,  providing  there  was  no  new  source  of  polhition*  In  a  general 
way  the  bacteriological  fluctuations  correspond  to  the  variation  in  the 
free  and  albuminoid  ammonia,  but  in  some  cases  increase  in  ammonias 
was  due  to  influx  of  vegetable  impurities,  in  which  instance  of  course 
the  bacterial  increase  was  not  as  marked  as  after  addition  of  organic 
matter  of  animal  origin. 

The  sanitary  survey  made  on  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  rivers, 
New  York,  show  a  similar  relation.  The  numerical  increase  in  bacteria 
in  river- water  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  tbe  sew^a^^e  of  Albany 
remained  evident  for  a  distance  c*f  about  1 1  miles  below  the  city. J 

By  far  the  most  extensive  study  that  has  yet  been  made  on  Ameri- 
can streams  is  that  carried  on  by  Jordan  §  on  the  Illinois  River  in 
connection  with  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  The  waters  of  this  stream 
were  studied  chemically  and  bacteriologically  both  before  and  after  the 
opening  of  the  Sanitary  Canal,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  intro- 
duction of  the  sewage  of  the  city  of  Chicago  would  exert  any  deleterious 
influence  on  the  qiialhy  of  the  St.  Louis  water-supply  drawn  from  fhc 
Mississippi  The  appended  data  show  the  purification  observed  in 
Illinois  River  under  normal  conditions. 

*  Gold^chmldt,  LtJJtcmburgerf  Frans,  Hans  u.  Ludwig,  Ncwmeyer,  PrausniUL 

t  Examination  of  Sources  of  Ohio  PuhJiG  Water-supplies,  p.  137, 

t  Rei  \  N.  Y.  Stale  Board  of  Health,  1S91!,  p.  5^6, 

§  Joniaiip  Bacterial  Self-Purification  of  Streams,  Ja,  ExpL  M^d.  v, ;  171,  190a 
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TABLE   NO.  25. 

ILORINB  AND  BACTBKIAL  DETERMINATIONS  MADE  ON  WATER  IN  ILLINOIS  RIVER 
AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES  UNDER  AUSPICES  OF  CHICAGO  SANITARY  DRAINAGE  COM- 
MISSION. 


Collecting  Sutiooa 


Bridgeport 

jockport 

Desplaines  River  at  Lockport 

[olict 

kankakee  River  at  Wilmington . . . 

Morris 

Ottawa 

Fox  River  at  Ottawa 

Big  Vermillion  at  La  Salle 

USalle 

Henrj 

A?eryville 

Wesley  City 

Pekin 

Havana . 

Sangamon  River  at  Chandlerville. 

Beardstown 

Kcmpsville 

Grafton 

Mississippi  River  at  Grafton 


Distance 
from  Bridge- 
port in  Miles. 


O 
29 


33 


57 
81 


95 
123 

159 
165 
175 
199 


231 

283 
318 


Chlorine, 
Paru  per 

XtOOOfOOO. 


119. 2 

117. 4 

7-9 

104. 8 

3.4 
68.1 

58.5 

50 

61.2 

46.1 

44.2 

40.9 

40.1 

38.4 

36-2 

4-5 

29- 3 

22.9 

18.3 

2.8 


Bacteria  perc.c. 


1,245,000 

650,000 

9,180 

486,000 

5,000 

439,000 

27,400 

6,510 

7.970 

16,300 

11,200 

3.660 

758,000 

492,600 

16,800 

5,080 

14  000 

4,800 

10,200 

7,600 


Number  of 

Analyses 

Made. 


19 
30 
28 
28 
28 
26 
26 
29 
30 
31 
29 
30 
22 

29 
26 
21 
26 

19 
28 
29 


The  extent  of  natural  purification  of  the  Illinois  River  can  be 
)bserved  from  the  above  table.  The  steady  diminution  in  the  amount 
)f  chlorine  is  noteworthy  all  the  way  from  Bridgeport,  where  a  large 
3roportion  of  the  sewage  of  Chicago  is  present,  to  Grafton,  where  the 
Illinois  joins  the  Mississippi.  The  bacterial  reduction  is  also  continuous 
"or  a  distance  of  over  160  miles,  until  the  river  receives  at  Wesley  City 
he  large  amount  of  refuse  from  Peoria.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this 
large  additional  load  of  pollution  does  not  increase  the  chlorine  so  much 
IS  it  does  the  bacteria,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
sewage  contains  a  very  large  amount  of  manufacturing  wastes  (distillery 
and  glucose  refuse). 

The  table  also  includes  the  tests  made  on  tributary  streams,  and  it 
is  strikingly  noticeable  that  in  no  case  but  one  is  the  chlorine  content 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  add  materially  to  the  pollution  of  the  main  river. 

169.  Causes  of  Self-purification  of  Streams. — The  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  so  complex  that  no  single  principle  can 
be  cited  that  will  apply  to  all  cases.  The  different  factors  that  are 
operative  under  changiifg  conditions  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads : 
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(i)  Factors  concerned  in  apparent  purificatjon.  as  dilution  and 
sedimentation. 

(2)  Factors  concerned  in  actual  destruction  of  bacteria,  as  sun- 
light, vital  concurrence,  unsuitable  food -supply* 

Polluted  waters  may  have  their  germ  content  reduced  per  unit  of 
volume  by  the  first  class  of  factors  without  necessarily  destroying  the 
bacteria  associated  with  the  polluting  material. 

170P  Dilution-  — In  a  purely  mechanical  manner,  polluted  material 
b  greatly  diluted  when  discharged  into  a  running  stream.  This  dilu- 
tion varies  greatly  with  the  varying  amount  of  sew^age  discharged  and 
the  stage  of  water  in  the  stream.  In  rapidly  flowing  streams  this 
factor  ts  more  potent  than  in  sluggish  rivers.  Although  a  stream  may 
not  receive  any  materia!  additions  by  way  of  tributaries,  yet  the  volume 
of  water  in  a  river  is  constantly  being  augmented  by  the  influx  of 
ground-wator  that  drains  into  the  drainage-channels  from  the  surround- 
ing land,  and  so  the  extent  of  dilution  is  being  gradually  increased. 

171.  Sedimentation,— Removal  of  bacteria  by  sedimentation  may 
occur  in  two  vt^ys.  There  may  be  a  gradual  settling  of  the  organisms 
themselves  by  virtue  of  their  specific  gravity,  or  they  may  be  entangled 
and  carried  down  by  the  subsidence  of  suspended  particles  of  silt.  The 
latter  method  is  by  far  the  most  effective,  and  in  streams  is  the  only 
way  in  which  sedimentation  exerts  any  influence.  Subsidence  of  sus- 
pended matter  begins  to  occur  whenever  the  current  is  lessened,  due 
either  to  expansion  of  stream  or  diminished  fall  per  mile.  The  Spree 
below  Berlin  illustrates  the  influence  of  diminished  flow.*  From 
190,000  bacteria  per  cc.  found  in  the  river  as  it  emptied  into  the  Havel 
an  expansion  of  the  stream  7  miles  broad,  the  number  fell  to  9000  as 
It  issued  from  this  natural  sedimentation  basin. 

A  peculiar  case  of  sedimentation  has  been  noted  by  Van*t  Hoff.  t 
and  IS  utilized  in  securing  the  water-supply  of  Rotterdam  from  the 
Maas  (Rhine).  This  city  is  on  tide-w^ater,  and  at  flood-tide  the 
checking  of  the  current  as  it  meets  the  sea  is  so  marked  that  the 
bacterial  content  of  the  river  is  lessened  about  50  per  cent.  During 
this  period  of  partial  subsidence  the  necessary  supply  is  largely 
secured. 

In  removing  the  bacteria  from  a  flowing  stream  by  sedimentation  J 
the  organisms  are  not  necessarily  destroyed.  They  may  be  carried  to 
the  bottom  by  the  precipitation  of  the  inorganic  matter  and  in  the 
slimy  ooze  of  the  river-bed  find  conditions  more  or  less  suitable  for  de- 

*  Frank.  Zeii.  f,  liyg.,  in,  p,  355* 
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velopment.  No  data  have  yet  been  collected  on  this  phase  of  the 
subject,  but  Russell  found  in  studying  the  bacterial  flora  of  tlie  sea- 
bottom  (Atlantic  and  Mediterranean)  *  that  the  germ  content  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  water,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  was  made 
up  of  species  not  found  in  the  water  above.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  high  content  of  the  mud  is  not  entirely  due  to  sedimentation. 

172-  Sunlight.— Direct  sunlight  has  a  potent  germicidal  effect  on 
many  bacteria,  and  Buchnert  has  ascribed  a  prominent  part  to  this 
factor  in  explaining  the  phenomena  of  self-purification  of  waters. 
Experimental  work  has  conclusively  demonstrated  that  the  germicidal 
effect  is  caused  by  the  chemical  and  not  the  heat  rays  of  the  spectrum. 
Not  only  do  the  direct  rays  of  sunlight  destroy  the  bacteria,  but  even 
diffused  light  in  some  cases  exerts  a  prejudicial  influence* 

Care  must,  however,  be  taken  in  interpreting  these  data,  which  have 
been  secured  for  the  most  part  in  experiments  carried  on  in  various 
culture  media;  for  it  has  been  determined  that  such  media  in  the  pres- 
ence of  direct  sunlight  and  air  may  decompose,  and  antiseptic  substances 
as  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  be  formed* 

Some  observers,  however,  as  Frankland,  %  have  carried  on  their 
investigations  in  natural  w^aters  as  well  as  in  culture  media;  and  have 
found,  for  instance,  that  anthrax  spores  are  for  the  most  part  quickly 
killed  in  such  waters,  although  other  species  retain  their  vitality  for 
montlis ;  but  they  are  destroyed  less  rapidly  in  water  than  in  culture 
media. 

The  data  collected  as  to  the  depth  to  %vhich  this  disinfecting  action 
of  the  light  is  efTective  are  very  contradictory*  Buchner  §  found  that 
the  germicidal  influence  of  the  light  was  very  marked  when  cultures 
were  submerged  at  the  depth  of  4  to  5  feet,  and  demonstrable  with 
tj^phoid  in  agar  at  10  feet;  but  Arloing,  II  Frankland,!:  and  Procacci** 
have  all  found  that  an  appreciable  depth  ofw^ater  (a  few  inches  to  a 
foot  or  so)  materially  diminished  the  disinfecting  action.  The  action 
is  probably  considerably  less  in  rivers  than  in  lakes  owing  to  the  in- 
creased turbidity  of  flowing  streams. 

Buchner'stt  observations  on  the  increase  in  bacteria  in  lake  waters 


*  Ziii.f.  Hyg.,  xu  p*  165* 

+  Ofif./,  Btikt.t  1892,  xn.  p.  217. 

%  Proc.  Roy,  Soc,  1893,  Liii.  p.  316. 

g  Otft,  f,  Siikf.,  1893.  XI.  p,  781;  also  xiu  p.  317. 

\Ar€h,  df  Pkvsioi,,  1886,  vu-  p.  207- 

1"  Proc*  Roy  Soc*,  1893,  i.m.  p,  204. 

•♦  AnmtH  J.  InsL  J" IgUne  ^per.  di  ^ama,  1 893,  in.  p,  437. 

tt  TieTn;inn-Gartncrj  Das  Wasaer,  p.  579. 
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during  the  night  when  compared  with  observations  made  at  sundown 
are  sometimes  cited  as  confirmatory  evidence  of  this  disinfecting  action, 
but  there  are  too  many  disturbing  factors  that  might  enter  in  to  mask 
the  real  effect  to  rely  entirely  on  observations  to  prove  this  point 
Indeed  the  observations  by  Pmusnitz  and  tethers  on  the  same  river 
(Isar)  showed  that  while  frequently  a  marked  decrease  was  noted  m 
sunny  days,  they  also  observed  the  same  on  days  in  which  the  sky  was 
completely  overcast. 

From  the  data  already  at  hand  it  seems  quite  clear  that  the  disin- 
fecting action  of  direct  light  has  been  considerably  overestimated. 
While  it  is  unquestionably  operative  to  some  extent,  it  plays  at  mostj 
only  a  subordinate  role. 

173,  Vital  Concurrence*  —  Water   contains  so   many   other  living 
forms  than  bacteria  that  it  would  be  surprising  if  there  were  not  ai 
strong  competition  between  the  various  forms  of  life  represented  in  the' 
same.     Different  obser\^ers  have  ascribed  to  green  plant-forms  (water- 
weeds,  alga^,  diatoms,  etc)  a  purifying  power,  but  the  e\'idence  as  to 
their  effect  in  a  ptJluted  stream  is  far  from  conclusive.     It  is  true  ih^t^ 
these  chlorophyll-bearing  organisms  do  not  subsist  directly  on  organic 
matter,  and  in   some  cases,  as   Schenck    has   noted,  where   pollute 
streams  are  readily  purified,  organisms  of  this  class  are  not  at  all  abun-l 
dant ;  hence  their  purifying  action  is  by  no  means  satisfactorily  proven.! 

The  distinctively   dangerous   disease   organism  in  waier»  i.e.,  th 
typhoid  bacillus,  is  apparently  affected  by  the  presence  of  other  bao 
terial  forms  in  abundance.     Jordan,  Russell  and  Zeit  *  have  shown  thatj 
the  typhoid  disappears  much  more  rapidly  in  a  polluted  than  an  unpoB 
luted  water,  and  Russell  and  Fuller  f  have  determined  that  this  disap 
pearance  is  closely  asscxiated  with  intimate  contact  with  sewage  formsl 
of  bacteria.     Whether  this  is  due  to  by-products  toxic  to  the  disease 
organism  or  not  is  difficult  to  prove,  but  Frost  has  shown  a  distbct 
antagonism  between  the  typhoid  organism  and  several  saproph)^ic  forms. 

This  same  condition  is  doubtless  true  with  reference  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  B,  Ct?/i  in  flowing  streams.  Weston  noted  at  New  Orleans 
the  nearly  complete  disappearance  of  B.  C^iHn  the  water  of  the  Missile 
sippi  River,  although  heavily  charged  with  silt  and  extensively  polluted. 
For  a  considerable  distance  above  the  city,  no  surface  pollution  is  added 
owing  to  the  level  system.  Consequently  spontaneous  purification  cfi 
polluted  water  became  fijierative.  1 

174.  Unsuitable  Food-supply,  —  The  sewage  bacteria,  and  to  some 


•  Jmr,  Inf,  Diseases,  1904^  I.,  p.  641.  t  Ibid.,  Sup.  No.  9,  Feb.,  1906. 
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extent  the  soil  organisms,  do  not  find  favorable  conditions  for  rapid 
growth  in  ordinary  waters.  This  is  evident  from  the  numerous  experi- 
ments that  have  been  made  to  determine  the  viability  of  such  organisms 
as  the  t^^phoid,  cholera,  and  colon  forms  (222).  When  these  alone 
are  added  to  water  or  in  competition  with  other  forms,  they  rapidly 
diminish  in  numbers.  Still  the  evidence  of  pollution  sometimes  dis- 
appears in  a  flow  of  6  to  8  hours,  and  in  such  cases  it  could  hardly 
be  due  to  their  having  been  killed.  In  cases  of  retarded  purification, 
^  the  Seine  in  France,  %vhere  pollution  is  still  recognizable  after  two 
four  days'  flow,  this  factor  might  be  more  effective. 
175*  Aeration. — It  is  a  popular  beUef  that  aeration  greatly  improves 
le  character  of  water,  but  numerous  experiments  on  the  effect  of 
cygen  and  motion,  singly  and  in  conjunction  with  each  other,  fail  to 
low  any  material  effect.  Leeds  failed  to  find  any  difference  in 
JSiagara  water  above  and  below  the  falls.  The  experiments  by  Mills 
mm  artificial  aeration  also  show  but  little  effect. 

I      176.  Chemical  Reaction. — Certain  chemical  combinations  may  take 
^lace  in  water  that  will  tend  to  purify  the  same.     The  Schuylkill  above 
Philadelphia  is  heavily  charged  with  iron,  salts,  and  acids  (due  to  mine- 
Hramage),  but  in  flowing  over  a  limestone  reigon  the  acids  in  the  water 
neutralize  the  lime  salts,  precipitating  much  of  the  lime  and  iron,  mak- 
ing a  soft  and  wholesome  water  from  what  was  originally  unfit  for  use. 

■  177,  Conclusion -^T hat  flowing  streams  polluted  or  contaminated 
m  any  way  do  undergo  a  spontaneous  purification  there  can  be  no  ques- 

-lion.  The  factors  that  have  been  considered  above  probably  account 
■br  the  most  of  such  change,  although  the  effect  of  each  operative  factor 
Kraries  in  different  cases  owing  to  the  change  in  conditions. 

■  Naturally  no  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  given  that  will  apply  to  all 
Konditions,  but  the  most  definite  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from 
Kie  data  already  at  hand  indicate  that  sedimentation  and  dilution  play 
Hie  more  important  rtile  in  the  purification  of  waters.  Undoubtedly 
Linlight  and  the  action  of  other  living  forms  are  also  operative  to  some 
Kxtent,  but  the  results  already  obtained  lead  to  the  belief  that  these  are 
■inly  of  subordinate  influence^  especially  in  the  case  of  streams. 

I  The  important  problems  for  the  engineer  are:  How  soon  does  this 
Kiuriflcation  take  place?  Can  streams  once  polluted  be  used  again  with 
Safety  ? 

I  From  available  data  it  seems  evident  that  a  stream  once  polluted 
wttb  any  considerable  amount  of  sewage  is  unsafe  to  use  for  a  water* 
Hmply  so  long  as  there  is  any  trace  whatever  of  pollution  remaining, 
Ht  is  impassible  to  set  a  distance  limit,  or  even  a  time  limit  of  flow 
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(although  this  would  be  less  objectionable),  for  such  limits  would  vai 
much  in  each  instance.  It  has  been  claimed  in  England  that  no  strearal 
is  sufficiently  purified  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  sea  to  warrant  its  use, 
and  it  is  well  established  that  typhoid  epidemics  have  been  distributed 
for  scores  of  miles  down-stream.  Just  how  long  disease  bacteria  can 
retain  their  vitality  in  water  has  long  been  a  disputed  matter,  but  as 
long  as  a  stream  shows  any  evidence  of  pollution  it  certainly  should  be 
regarded  as  dangerous. 


B,   Impmnded  Surface-waters  {Lakes,  Pmds,  Rrsertmrs), 

178.  The  waters  of  an  open  expanse^  such  as  a  lake,  are  less  likely 
to  show  marked  pollution  than  flowing  streams,  because  in  relatively 
quiescent  waters,  solid  matter,  excepting  the  finest  clays,  cannot  long 
remain  in  suspension  and  the  factor  of  land  contamination  is  of  less 
prominence.  In  large  bodies  of  water,  as  the  Great  Lakes ^  the  eflVct 
of  pollution  is  limited  to  shore  regions,  but  under  certain  conditions 
may  be  considerably  extended,  as  is  to  be  noted  along  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  where  the  water  is  frequently  rendered  densely  turbid 
for  a  distance  of  6-!0  miles  from  shore  because  of  a  stratum  of  tena- 
cious red  clay  along  the  coast-line. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  water-supplies  of  tovv^ns  along 
this  shore,  relying  on  lake- water,  are  greatly  impaired*  The  follow- 
ing data  collected  by  the  writer  at  Duluth-Superior  show  the  germ 
content  of  the  polluted  shore- line  in  comparison  with  the  crystal-clear 
lake-water* 


I 


TABLE  ND,  26. 

NCJMEIEB.    or    BACTERIA    PER    C.C.    IN    LAKE   SVTRUIOK   AT    DULUTH-SirFERtOt, 


DepUi  At  which  Sample  wu  tecured. 


Surface 

4S  ittt 

54     *'   "■ " 

60     **   ..-.. 

80       '    ,.... 

90     " 

Depth    of   water  at    diflfcrcnt 

staiiQus     ............. 

Appeara^ncc  of  water  at  sur  | 

face 


D  ilia  nee  from  Laod  at  which  Sample  wu  «eci]r«d. 


Shor«.  it  Mijea.  5  Miles.  5  Mi1e««  19  Mi  la. 


2457* 


3  feet 
vtry  lurbid 


S7 


16 


60  feet 
cloudy 


II 

30 


80  feet 
turbid 


i 


44 
SO 


90  feel 

faint!  fiurbid 


5 

too  feel 
cle«r 


•  Average  of  14  dit^erent  samples. 
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p      179.  Vertical  Circulation  in  Lakes,* — Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 

maximum    density   of  water   is   somewhat   above   the   freezing- point 

(39,2°  F.,  4"*  C),   water  in  lakes  is  more  or  less  subject  to  vertical 

currents  that  cause  the  upper  and  lower  layers  to  mix  under  certain 

temperature  conditions.     In  large  lakes  of  the  temperate  type  there 

is  generally  no  circulation  of  the  water,  as  the  heavier  cold  water  rests 

on  the  bottom.      In  smaller,  shallower  lakes  there  are  periods  of  stag-- 

nadofi,    in   which   there   is   no  vertical    circulation.      These    occur  in 

winter  and  summer.     Between  these  periods  there  is  an   ''overturn* 

^ng/'  i.e.,  a  vertical  circulation  due  to  temperature  changes.     In  the 

spring,   as   the   surface   warms   above    the  freezing-point,    the   water 

increases  in  density  and  therefore  becomes  heavier.      This  causes  it  to 

Laink,  thus  producing  vertical  currents.      In  the  fall  the  surface  cools 

Bftnd  the  water  is  apt  to  be  stirred  by  wind  action  until  the  warmer^ 

lighter  bottom  water  is  forced  to  rise  as  the  colder  surface- water  sinks. 

In  shallow  lake^?,  smail  reservoirs,  etc.,  the  circulation  of  the  water 

going  on  at  all  times,  except  while  the  surface  is  frozen;  but  where 

iervoirs  are  20  feet  deep  or  so,  the  phenomenon  of  stagnation  may 

it  times  occur. 

This  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  as  the  temperature  of  a  supply 
affected  by  these  changes.     Moreover,  if  water  is  drawn  from  a  low 
level  in  the  reservoir,  it  may  be  dcrt^^ed  from  layers  that  have  been 
itagnant  for  considerable  periods  of  time. 

180.  Bacterial  Content  of  Open  Surface-waters. — The  improvement 
'in  physical  appearance  of  lake-w^aters  in  comparison  with  rivers  reflects 
itself  at  once  in  the  biological  and  chemical  character  of  the  same, 
fCeneratly  speaking,  waters  of  this  class  contain  far  less  bacteria  than 
!o  running  streams.  While  of  course  there  is  no  marked  uniformity  in 
numbers,  yet  it  is  rare  that  ^vaters  of  this  type  contain  more  than  a  few 
hundred  organisms  or  at  most  more  than  a  few^  thousand  bacteria  per 
.c;  and  these  for  the  most  part  are  harmless  water  saprophytes. 

These  organisms  are  more  or  less  uniformly  distributed  throughout 
iie  entire  mass  of  the  water;  but  according  to  Nicholson's  t  studies 
inade  on  Lake  Mendota  under  the  wTiter*s  direction,  the  lower  strata 
are  considerably  richer  in  germ-life  than  the  intermediate  layers.  The 
surface  frequently  contains  more  organisms  due  to  the  effect  of  dust. 

In  summer  this  bacterial  distribution  is  apt  to  be  obscured  through 
the  action  of  wind,  light,  variation  in  temperature,  etc.,  but  in  winter, 
Vheti  the  water  is  covered  with  a  mantle  of  ice  and  these  disturbing 


♦  Sec  Chapter  V  in  Whipple's  Microscopy  of  Drinking-water* 
f  Thesis,  Univ,  of  Wis.,  1900. 
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conditions  are  more  or  less  thoroughty  eliminated,  this  zonary  distribu- 
tion is  rendered  more  apparent.  In  the  mud  or  slime  that  collects  on 
the  bottom  of  lakes  and  ponds,  the  bacterial  content  is  greatly 
increased. 

Where  surface-waters  sustain  a  copiou^i  growth  of  alg^,  as  is  vcrjifl 
frequently  the  case,  the  bacterial  content  of  the  water  during  this  st3tc^ 
may  be    rendered    abnormal    through    the  development  of  organisms 
living  on  the  organic  matter  that  is  derived  from  the  death  of  tlie  vege- 
table organisms. 

i8i.  Natural  Purification  Processes.^ — The  marked  diminution  in 
germ  content  of  lake*water  as  distance  from  shore  increases  indicates 
that  the  natural  purification  of  quiescent  surface-waters  is  also  as  marked 
as  is  that  of  flowing  streams.  Except  in  the  case  of  inflow  of  streams 
of  considerable  size,  the  evidence  of  land-pollution  does  not  extend  far. 
The  reason  for  this  is,  in  the  main,  dilution  and  sedimentation.  The 
disappearance  of  perceptible  currents  causes  susjxinded  matter  to  settle 
quickly,  thereby  reducing  greatly  the  germ  content.  These  organisms 
may  be  able  to  retain  their  vitality  in  the  ooze  for  some  time,  but  the 
larger  proportion  found  \n  the  lake  mud  are  forms  that  have  evidently 
developed  in  this  habitat  (171). 

Lortet*  even  claims  to  have  found  a  number  of  pathogenic  bacteria 
at  the  depth  of  120-150  feet  in  the  mud  of  Lake  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
The  ooze  formed  from  the  deposition  of  sediment  in  water  gradually 
becomes  more  and  more  compacted,  and,  owing  to  the  formation  of: 
ferrous  sulfide,  a  black  gelatinous  precipitate  is  produced  that  cements 
the  particles  into  a  semi-solid  sticky  mass.  Fuller  has  noted  the  forma- 
tion of  this  material  in  the  artificial  subsidence  reservoirs  at  CincinTiatit 

Direct  sunh'ght  is  undoubtedly  efiectlve  as  a  factor  in  purifyiJig 
waters  of  this  class,  for  quiescent  waters  are  as  a  rule  clearer,  and 
therefore  the  actinic  rays  would  be  able  to  penetrate  more  decplf 
than  in  turbid  flowing  waters. 

182.  Influence  of  Vegetatioa.^^The  quality  of  surface-waters  is  some- 
times aflected  by  the  copious  development  of  vegetable  life.  This  is 
particularly  apt  to  occur  in  relatively  shallow  lakes  where  the  growth  j 
of  *' water- weeds, ' '  ^  Mynop/iviinm,  Char  a.  Vallisncria^  Rammculis, 
etc..  ma}^  be  so  rank  as  to  accumulate  organic  matter  in  large  quanti- 
ties. While  these  plant- forms  have  no  direct  relation  to  disease  pro- 
duction* yet  the  decay  of  this  vegetable  material  may  seriously  affect  j 
the  quality  of  such  water. 

♦  Ctnt.  f.  Bukt.^  189:,  IX.  p.  709.  I 

^  \  Rept.  on  CincinnMi  W^ur  Purification,  p.  i3o*  J 
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183.  Odors  in  Water-Bupplles.— It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  pres- 
ence of  any  appreciable  odor  in  water  was  due  entirely  to  the  natural 
processes  of  decay,  but  in  addition  to  these  it  is  now  known  that  a 
number  of  living  organisms,   both  plant  and   animal,   give  off  odors 
during  their  development,  due  to  the  presence  of  oils  formed  in  the 
cells.     Oils  of  different  sorts  can  be  detected  by  the  sense  of  taste  in 
extremely  dilute   solutions.      According   to  Whipple*   the    odor   of 
peppermint  can  be  noted  in  water  containing  i  part  of  oil  to  50,000,000 
parts  of  water ;  clove-oil,  i  to  8,000,000;  cod-liver  oil.  i  to  1,000,000. 
This  explains  why  the  odor  from  a  relatively  small  number  of  some  of 
these  odoriferous  organisms  is  so  manifest.     There  are  a  number  of 
plant  and  animal  forms  that  appear  so  frequently  in  ponds  and  reser- 
voirs of  water-supplies  as  to  warrant  specific  mention.     Besides  these 
there  is  a  much  larger  number  of  other  species  that  occur  less  fre- 
quently. 

Of  the  aromatic  odors  formed,  that  produced  by  the  diatom, 
Asterianella,  is  perhaps  the  strongest,  t  Where  only  a  few  of  these 
organisms  are  present  the  odor  is  aromatic ;  where  more  abundant  it 
recalls  a  geranium  odor;  and  where  very  numerous  a  distinct  fishy 
odor  is  apparent.  Whipple  has  found  by  experiment  that  50,000  cells 
<i Aster ionclla  would  produce  enough  oil  so  that  the  dilution  was  only 
I  :  2,000,000,  an  amount  that  is  quite  within  the  range  of  detection. 
Other  diatoms  are  not  infrequently  found,  but  their  odoriferous  proper- 
ties are  less  pronounced. 

Grassy  odors  are  caused  mainly  by  the  blue-green  algse,  the 
Cyanophycece.  The  most  distinctive  member  of  this  group  is  Anabccna, 
When  abundant,  the  water  has  a  taste  resembling  green  corn.  Vege- 
table odors  are  caused  by  the  diatoms,  Syncdra  and  Melosira,  With 
the  former.  5000  cells  per  c.c.  suffice  to  produce  a  distinct  odor. 
WTiipple  has  often  found  in  the  Brooklyn  supply  as  many  as  15,000- 
20,000  of  these  organisms  per  c.c. 

Of  all  defects  of  this  class  in  water,  fishy  odors  are  the  most  objec- 
tionable. One  of  the  animal  forms  belonging  to  the  protozoa,  Uro^ 
glena^  produces  an  odor  resembling  cod-liver  oil ;  while  another, 
Synura,  recalls  the  odor  of  ripe  cucumbers.  Troubles  of  this  character 
have  appeared  several  times  in  the  Boston  water-supply.  At  first  they 
were  ascribed  to  Spongilla^  the  fresh-water  sponge,  but  later  they  were 
traced  to  Synura,  which  was  found  to  be  developing  in  large  numbers 
in  Lake  Cochituate  under  the  ice. 

*  Microscopy  of  Drinking-waters,  p.  123. 
1 1.  c,  p,  125. 
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It  might  naturally  be  thought  that  these  troubles^  being  due  in  the 
main  to  vegetable  growth,  would  be  more  apt  to  prevail  during  the 
summer  months  tlian  at  other  seasons,  but  such  is  not  necessarily  the 
case.*  Of  the  algse,  Anadwna  is  apt  to  occur  most  frequently  from 
July  to  September.  Fediastram,  Kaphidium,  Sa^nedesmus^  CiosUrium, 
and  Staurasirum  are  most  numerous  in  July  and  August,  but  die 
diatoms,  as  Asterionclia,  Mehstra,  Syncdra,  and  TaMiaria,  are  often 
more  abundant  in  early  spring  or  late  fall  than  at  other  seasons.  The 
protozoan  forms  {Dimyi^ryon ,  Peridininm,  and  Tracfyehmonas)  occtir 
most  commonly  in  March^  July,  and  August. 

Troubles  from  bad  or  unpleasant  odors  in  water-supplies  are  very 
much  more  apt  to  occur  in  open  surface-waters  than  any  other ;  hence 
impounded  supplies  may  develop  these  abnormal  conditions  at  times. 
Of  J I  supplies  examined  by  the  Massiichusetts  Board  of  Health,  a  batl 
taste  was  noted  in  45,  and  of  these  two-thirds  gave  senous  trouble. 

The  introduction  of  the  copper  sulfate  treatment  has  done  much  to 
make  it  possible  to  overcome  the  production  of  undesirable  odors  due 
to  algae,  but  this  method  should  be  used  with  caution.  For  further 
discussion  see  Art»  569* 


C.  Ice  Supplies. 

1 84*  Influence  of  Freezing  on  Bacterial  Life* — ^The  quality  of  ice  ts 

dependent  primarily  upon  the  character  of  the  water  before  it  is  frozen. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  grosser  solid  impurities  are  expelled  from 
water,  especially  if  congelation  takes  place  gradually,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  ice  made  from  polluted  water  is  safe  for  human  use* 

Not  only  docs  the  examination  of  ice  show  that  it  is  generally 
poorer  in  germ-life  than  the  subjacent  water  beneath,  but  experimental 
tests  on  the  resistance  of  bacteria  to  freezing  indicate  that  many  fornix 
and  more  particularly  disease  species  are  capable  of  retaining  tlieir 
vitality  for  many  months. 

Prudden.t  Sedgwick.J  and  Park  §  have  found  that  the  t>'photJ 
bacillus  is  capable  of  retaining  its  vitality  for  at  least  three  months 
when  frozen,  although  there  was  a  rapid  diminution  in  number  of 
organisms  immediately  after  freezing. 

In  the  process  of  freezing  from  60-90  per  cent  of  the  contained 
organisms  are  killed,  although  many  vegetative  as  well  as  spore-bear- 

*  Parker,  Mass,  Bd,  Heatth,  Exam*  of  Waters,  iSgo^  p.  597, 

t  ^M,  /kti.,  March  t6*  1887, 
I  SiUnie,  Marcb  25,  I900. 
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IS  are  able  to  resist  freezing  for  a  while  at  least.     Whi!e  from 

CTifHental  work  it  has  been  definitely  shown  that  typhoid  and  other 

Exogenic  organisms  are  able  to  retain  their  vitalit>^  for  long  periods 

time  when  frozen,  still  there  is  no   authenticated   case   in  which 

thoid  epidemics  have  been  traced  to  the  use  of  impure  ice,  although 

estinal  disturbances  are  known  to  have  been  caused  in  this  way.* 

SUBTERRANEAN    W^ATERS, 

185.  Change  in  Quality  Due  to  Percolation^-^That  portion  of  tlie 

fall  that  finds  its  way  into  the  soil   is  rapidly  changed  in  quality  by 

eolation  through  the  various  soil-layers.     As  it  flows  through  the 

toward  the  ground-water  level  it  loses  the  larger  portion  of  the 

uritics  derived  from  the  air  and  the  soil  surface,  but  at  the  same 

tie  it  absorbs    other  substances   from   the    layers   through  which   it 

sses,    so   that   in   general,    the   quality  of  subterranean   waters   is 

kterially  different  from  those  of  surface  origin. 

To  some  extent  the  gaseous  content  of  rain-w^ater  is  changed  as  it 
Urses  through  the  soih  The  particles  of  suspended  matter  (soot* 
St,  and  germ -life)  that  are  absorbed  from  the  air,  together  with  the 
anic  matter  and  bacteria  derived  from  the  upper  soil-layers,  are 
idily  removed  in  the  percolation  process,  so  that  at  a  depth  of  a  few 
rds  at  most  the  germ -life  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  all  its  attend- 
impurities  have  been  eliminated. 

On  the  other  hand  the  percolating  water  dissolves  certain  inorganic 
Einents,  and  especially  by  virtue  of  the  CO^ ,  which  it  has  absorbed 
the  air,  this  solvent  action  is  greatly  increased. t  In  this  way  the 
ts  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  rendered  soluble,  making  hard  waters » 
Lile  other  mineral  elements,  such  as  the  silica tes»  are  also  carried  more 
idily  into  solution.  This  action  increases  materially  the  total  solids 
a  water,  more  particularly  those  of  an  inorganic  character.  Subter- 
dean  waters  therefore  carry  a  load  of  soluble  solids,  while  the  solids 
surface-waters  arc  more  largely  in  su "^pension.  In  regions  rich  in 
mus  the  ground-water  may  contain  a  large  amount  of  organic  as  well 
inorganic  constituents. 

Not  infrequently  such  waters  may  also  contain  ferrous  salts.  In 
^  presence  of  humus  and  absence  of  oxygen,  the  sulfates  may  be 
duced  to  hydrogen  sulfide,  and  the  nitrogen  compounds  to  ammonia, 
le^  iron-containing  ground-waters  are  of  not  infrequent  occurrence ; 


*  Seilgwkk,  S^ientf,  March  23,  rgoo, 

f  Pure  water  dissolves  about  i  part  in  io,&ooor  carbonate  of  lime,  while  the  same 

Eur&ied  with  carbon  dioxide  is  able  to  render  soluble  about  i  to  1000. 
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and  in  many  cases  they  are  otherwise  desirable,  but  the  presence  of  the 
iron  impairs  the  quality  of  a  supply  for  drinking  and  domestic  use,  not 
so  much  on  hygienic  grounds  as  because  of  its  physical  appearance. 
Moreover,  in  such  waters,  the  so-called  iron  fungus,  CrenotkHx  p&ly- 
spora^  is  very  apt  to  become  established,  in  which  case  the  iron  is 
oxidized  from  a  ferrous  to  a  ferric  form.  Inasmuch  as  tliis  organism 
does  not  require  light  for  its  growth,  it  is  able  to  grow  in  covered 
reservoirs  and  pipes,  | 

i86-  Purification  of  Water  in  the  SoiL — By  the  ojKrration  of  natural 
processes  in  the  soil,  water  is  purified  in  passing  from  the  surface  to 
the  ground-water  level.  The  forces  concerned  in  this  change  are 
physical,  chemical,  and  biologicaL  The  larger  part  of  the  suspended 
matter  is  removed  by  filtration  in  a  purely  mechanical  manner.  There 
is  also  an  attraction  for  substances  in  solution,  as  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  color  of  water  due  to  dissolved  matter  is  removed  in  part 
at  least  by  percolation  through  soil. 

Chemical  changes  may  also  be  caused  by  the  action  of  one  sub- 
stance or  another,  precipitating  or  dissolving  the  same,  but  the  most 
effective  transformations  are  those  that  are  induced  by  biological 
causes,  viz.»  the  micro-organisms  present  in  the  soil-layers.  In  the 
upper  layers,  organic  matter,  vegetable  or  animal,  undergoes  fermen- 
tation, putrefaction,  or  decay,  with  the  result  that  the  nitrogenous 
organic  substances  are  gradually  converted  into  soluble  condition, 
generally  ammonia  compounds*  The  carbonaceous  elements  are 
changed  into  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  organic  acids. 

When  materia]  containing  nitrogen  has  been  converted  intoj 
ammonia  compounds,  it  is  then  acted  on  by  the  nitrifying  bactenafl 
forming  first  nitrites  and  then  nitrates*  ■ 

These  mineralizing  processes,  which  are  really  oxidation  changes, 
take  place  more  rapidly  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  soil,  where 
oxygen  is  more  abundant.     Temperature  and  character  of  the  soil  alsi^l 
exert  an  influence  on  rate  of  change.  ■ 

In  swampy  regions  containing  a  large  amount  of  humus,  and  there- 
fore so  acid  as  to  inhibit  the  development  of  the  nitrate-producing 
bacteria,  the  nitrogenous  material  accumulates  as  ammonia  products 
rather  than  as  nitrates. 

i87»  Capacity  of  Soil  for  Purification. — The  purifying  action  of  the 
soil  is  not  unlimited,  and  under  certain  artificial  conditions  largely 
ceases  to  be  operative.  Naturally,  the  action  of  any  pollution  is  inter- 
mittent, the  offensive  material  being  discharged  on  the  surface  at  inter-] 
vals,  between  which  the  natural  purifying  forces  are  operative.     This 
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condition  is  essential  to  adequate  purification.  Under  artificial  condi- 
ions  occasioned  by  man's  presence,  this  intermittent  action  may  be 
luspended.  If,  therefore,  sewage  is  discharged  continuously  on  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  even  though  in  small  amounts,  the  action  of  the 
natural  purifying  processes  is  disturbed  ^  and  the  result  is  that  the  soil 
becoines  saturated  with  organic  matter  which  is  not  converted  into  the 
harmless  substances  that  would  naturally  be  produced  as  a  result  of 
fee  operation  of  soil  processes,  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  soil  of  thickly 
populated  areas  like  cittcs  loses  its  property  of  spontaneous  purification, 
often  to  such  an  extent  that  the  ground-water  is  rendered  impure. 
Under  such  conditions,  while  the  organisms  of  disease  may  be  held 
back  by  the  soil  layers,  the  soluble  products  of  organic  decay  are  able 
to  percolate  into  the  ground,  thus  making  it  especially  difficult  to 
determine  the  wholesomeness  of  such  water  where  reliance  is  placed 
on  chemical  examination  alone. 

x88.  Extent  of  Filtratioii  Necessary  to  Effect  Purification,^The  dis- 
tance through  which  the  water  must  pass  before  it  is  sufficiently  purified 
for  potable  purposes  is  a  question  of  very  considerable  importance. 
Judging  from  the  higher  typhoid  mortality  rates  of  populations  using 
shallow  wells  in  comparison  with  those  utilizing  a  supply  from  a  deeper 
source,  it  is  evident  that  efficient  purification  is  often  not  reached  in 
shallow  w^ells.  This  may  of  course  be  due  in  some  cases  to  direct 
pollution.  Not  infrequently  it  may  happen,  where  the  ground- water  is 
subject  to  considerable  oscillations  in  level,  that  at  high  stages  this 
generally  sterile  water  layer  comes  in  contact  with  soil  that  is  not  bac- 
ria-frce.  This  condition  might  possibly  arise  in  cities,  especially 
ere  the  land  has  been  filled  in,  and  where  decomiK>sing  organic 
attcr  is  some  distance  below  the  soil  surface. 

The  depth  necessary  to  insure  efficient  purification  will  also  vary 
ith  the  filtering  power  of  the  soil.     Loose,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soil  hav~ 

larger  pore-spaces  will  jjermit  of  more  ready  filtration  than  compact 
lay  loams.  Pfuhl  *  has  determined,  by  adding  a  culture  of  some  easily 
demonstrable  organism  Ukc  B.  prodi^iosus  to  water  in  a  well,  that 
■here  can  be  a  lateral  movement  into  the  ground  for  10  feet  or  more. 
■  Again  there  is  to  be  mentioned  the  possibility  of  direct  rifts  or 
bannels  existing  in  the  soil  or  rock.  Holes  made  by  animals  (rats 
nd  larger  rodents),  earthworms,  Crustacea,  etc.,  frequently  permit  of 
nirect  passage  of  unfiltered  water  to  considerable  depths.  A  number 
of  cases  of  wells  and  springs  havx  been  recorded  where  the  germ  con- 
tent was  so  high  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  leave  no  doubt  but  that 

•  Pfuhl,  Zf»/./*  ^M'^  **V»  P'  549i 
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there  was  a  direct  connection  with  the  surface.*     Generally  this  con  J 

dition  is  more  likely  to  prevail  along  faulting  cracks  in  rock  laycrsl 
than  in  soil,  or  in  limestone  regions  where  subterranean  channels  have" 
been  dissolved  by  the  water.  The  classical  case  of  the  Laiisanne» 
Switzerland^  epidemic, t  where  the  village  well  was  infected  from  a 
polluted  brook  over  a  mile  distant,  but  which  had  an  underground 
connection  with  the  welK  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  unrcliabilit)^ 
of  natural  purification  through  soil  layers.  Gaflfky  %  showed  that  the 
Wittenberg  typhoid  epidemic  in  1882  was  due  to  infection  of  an  open 
well  from  vaults  50  feet  distant.     The  stratum  in  this  case  was  gravel, 

Thoinot  and  Brouarde!  §  traced  a  typhoid  epidemic  in  Havre  to 
pollution  through  So  feet  of  chalk  to  a  clay  substratum  where  the  water 
appeared  as  a  spring.  Such  cases  happily,  however,  are  exceptional. 
In  general,  ground -water  supplies  are  the  most  reliable  of  any.  For 
individual  use  and  for  small  municipalities,  they  will  always  remain  tHe 
principal  source  of  supply »  and  their  use  could  undoubtedly  be  extended 
in  some  cases  to  larger  cities. 

189,  Spring-waters,— In  the  popular  mind  springs  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  purest  of  supplies,  but  under  certain  circumstances  this 
type  of  ground-water  may  not  be  wholly  pure.  They  are  produced  by 
percolating  rain-water  flowing  along  an  impervious  stratum  until  it  finds 
an  outcrop  to  the  surface.  Often  in  mountainous  districts  the  depth 
and  thoroughness  of  percolation  over  and  through  rock  masses  is  so 
limited  that  the  water  may  not  equal  in  purity  the  normal  ground- 
w^ater.  Generally,  spring-waters  before  exposure  to  surface  of  soil 
are  relatively  deficient  in  micro-organisms,  as  they  represent  filtei 
waters,  but  as  they  appear  at  the  surface,  the  water  comes  again 
contact  with  organic  matter  and  soil  bacteria,  and  may  thus  receive  a 
considerable  quota  of  organisms  from  this  source,  although  generally 
the  germ  content  of  unpolluted  springs  is  below^  100-200  per  c.c,  I 

While  spring- water  usually  has  a  low^  initial  bacterial  content,  the 
organisms  contained  in  such  waters  possess  the  property  of  very  rapid 
multiplication  during  storage.  According  to  MiquelTT  this  rapid  but 
transitory  power  of  development  characterizes  the  bacteria  of  spring- 
waters  in  contradistinction  to  the  slower  and  more  persistent  growtl| 
that  occurs  in  impure  waters.  I 

*  Ttcmann-GJtrtncr,  Das  Wasser,  p*  523.  J 

f  Veuisch.  Art  A,  /.  Alin,  M^d,,  1893,  Bd*  11^  ■ 

^^                 %  GafTky,  Milt-  a.  d.  Kais.  GesundhcitsaTntc,  1884,  II,  p.  413,  I 

^^               %  Thofnot,  Bacteriulofify,  p.  62;  also  Ann.  Pasi^,  iS&g,  III.  p.  145.  I 

^H               I  Tiemann-Gflrtncr,  Das  Wasscr,  p.  492*  ^^H 

^B             ^  Manual  pra^lique  d^Aiialyse  bact.  d,  Zm\%.  iBqt,  p.  r46.  ^^| 
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I  igOt  Well-waters. — It  not  infrequently  happens  that  there  may  be 
beveral  impervious  geological  layers  superimposed  on  each  other  that 
perve  to  collect  the  water  from  different  areas.  Under  such  ctrcum- 
stances  the  upper  stratum  will  retain  the  local  ground -water  of  the 
Kgion»  while  the  more  copious  supply  beneath  is  the  result  of  percola- 
■Son  from  a  larg;er  and  perhaps  distant  source.  Shallow  wells  often 
strike  only  the  surface  ground- water,  which  is  sometimes  of  poor  quality, 
while  the  water  of  deep  wells  which  tap  the  larger*  more  universal 
supply  in  the  rock  is  usually  more  thoroughly  purified.  Shallow  wells 
■dug  in  the  soil  and  walled  up  dry  are  often  to  be  found  in  the  more 
prowded  portions  of  cities.  Generally  these  are  sunk  in  soil  that  is 
kiore  or  less  thoroughly  impregnated  with  organic  refuse,  so  that  the 
water  in  the  same  is  often  in  a  polluted  condition,  not  having  been 
kurifted  by  its  passage  through  a  shallow,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
Baminated,  soil  stratum* 

I  Then,  again ^  wells  of  this  character  practically  serve  as  drainage- 
P>astns  for  the  thickly  populated  areas  above  them,  and  when  walled  up 
■lr>%  seepage  from  the  soil  is  carried  directly  into  the  same.  The 
■nflucnce  of  near-by  closets  and  vaults  is  thus  not  infrequently  to  be  ^ 
Lbserved.  Cesspools  are  particularly  dangerous,  because  they  contain 
Ko  much  water  which  must  find  its  way  into  the  soil  by  percolation. 
Hust  how  far  wells  of  this  character  should  be  placed  with  reference  to 
vaults  and  cesspools  depends  upon  the  character  of  tlie  soil  and  the 
■contour  of  the  surface.  In  shallow  wells  where  the  ground -water 
Bayer  may  be  lowered  through  pumping,  the  zone  of  influence  may  be 
konsiderably  widened.  Pfuhl  places  the  average  distance  at  lOO  feet, 
put  It  is  evident  that  no  exact  limit  can  be  drawn.  Where  the  ground- 
water lies  near  the  surface  the  distance  should  be  manifestly  increased 
Ito  a  maximum  limit.  Not  infrequently  open  wells  of  this  class  may 
Ibe  polluted  directly  from  the  surface,  unless  graded  up  so  as  to  carry 
loff  the  local  drainage.  Wells  of  such  character  frequently  serve  as 
■disseminators  of  water-borne  diseases.  Their  condition  is  at  once 
netrayed  by  a  chemical  or  bacterial  test.  They  contain  large  numbers 
Vof  bacteria*  and  the  presence  of  gas-producing,  indol-forming  organisms  , 
nt  once  indicates  their  impure  condition*  Such  wells  generally  have  a 
■high  chlorine  content,  as  this  element  continues  to  increase  with  the 
Ifrowth  of  population,  and  the  presence  of  nitrogen  in  nitrous  and  nitric 
■forms  and  considerable  quantit>^  of  the  ammonias  is  further  proof  of 
Ipollution  with  organic  refuse. 

I       The  better  class  of  wells  that  are  sunk  into  the  permanent  ground- 
Im^atcr  are  cither  drilled  or  driven.      In  these  the  sides  of  the  wells  are 
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made  impervious  to  seepage  by  iron  casing >  so.  that  barring  pollution 
from  direct  surface-drainage  at  the  top,  the  only  ordinary  chance  for 
contamination  is  in  tapping  an  impure  ground-water. 

191.  Bacterial  Content  of  Wells- —While  the  ground-water  is  pre- 
sumabl}^  free  from  bacteria,  or  at  least  very  nearly  so»  water  as  it  1% 
taken  from  wells  almost  always  has  an  appreciable  germ  content,  Jp 
the  case  of  shallow,  dug  wells  where  opportunity  for  infection  from 
above  or  seepage  from  sides  is  present,  and  where  the  temperature  of 
the  considerable  mass  of  water  is  such  as  to  permit  more  rapid  bacterial 
growth,  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  fmd  thousands  of  organisms 
per  c.c.  The  infiltration  of  organic  matter  aids  materially  in  the 
deveiopment  of  this  germ  life. 

In  the  better  type  of  wells^  driUed  or  driven,  the  germ  content  is 
subject  to  wide  variation-  Normally  where  all  opportunity  for  external 
pollution  is  excluded,  the  number  of  bacteria  i>er  c.c.  is  very  small. 
Frankland  found  in  some  of  the  deep  wells  in  the  chalk  in  England 
only  six  bacteria  per  c.c,  but  often  where  the  most  careful  precautions 
are  taken  in  securing  samples  a  much  larger  number  is  to  be  found. 
Sedgwick  and  Prescott*  found  the  following  numbers  in  a  series  of  deep 
wells  in  Massachusetts  examined  by  them: 

No-  of  Bacteriii  per  c,c. 
WcU  roo  feet  deep ..........-,,*..,..,*.*.     30 

Well  igs  '*  "  , 269,  254 

Well  213  '•  ** ..*   IQI,  106 

Well  354  ''  ** ISO,  135 

W-ell  377  "  "  .................. ........     48,  S4 

Well  454  '*  '* 20s,  314 

These  waters  were  characterized  by  the  absence  of  liquefying  bac- 
teria and  the  abundance  of  pigment-forming  species.      Similar  result! 
have  also  frequently  been  recorded  by  others.     The  following  sumniar 
from  Tiemann-Gartner's  book  on  Water  t  gives  an  idea  of  averag 

conditions, 

TABLE   NO.  27. 


SUMMARY   OF   OBS  Eft  VAT  JONS    UN   BACTERIAL   CONTKNT  Of    WELLS* 

NV  prrcCc 
i  34  welU  In  64  had  less  than  100 


Locality  Obi>trvtd.  0t»enrer. 

May^ence. ... ...,..*,   Egger 

Stettin*-. ' .*  Link 

Ste  i  nberg ...  ^ .,...«.  *  Rastall 

Kai  se  rsU  u  tcm  ..........  Bokorny 

Leitmerilx..  .**  * .  .,* .  Maschek 

Gotba ......*    Becker 

Kiel , ..*.,*   Fischer 

HOchst .,.»..  Grandbomme  lod 

*2&  Rept.  Mass.  Bd.  of  Health,  1894,  p.  435. 
f  Dai  Wassefp  p.  489. 
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^evident  from  the  above  that  while  the  average  conditions  in 
irell^water  do  not  show  a  high  germ  content,  yet  even  good  wells  often 
contain  a  considerable  number  of  bacteria. 

Of  course  it  at  times  happens  that  even  deep  wells  may  receive 

ground-water  that  has  not    been   wholly    purified.     Ffuhl*  cites    an 

instance  where  pollution  occurred  after    passing  through   1 80  feet  of 

-gravel,  but  these  cases  must  be  exceptional.      From  whence  do  these 

HDTganisms  then  come  ?     In  all  probability  infection  occurs  at  the  time 

Pof  digging  the  welL     The  machinery  used  in  the  digging  is  far  from 

being  bacteriologically  clean,  and  in  this  way  the  water  is  seeded  from 

be  beginning.     Many  of  the  species  are  able  to  grow  even  in  pure 

l^ater,  and  the  result  is  that  some  development  occurs,  so  that  various 

ifomis  persist  in  the  water*     The  following  observations  made  by  Hast- 

lings  and  the  writer  on  newly  drilled  wells  where  chance  for  contami- 

I nation  was  absolutely  excluded  point  to  this  conclusion: 

WELL   NO.    I    DRILLED    IIO   FRET   IN    DRIFT  (gRAVKL,    SANH,    ETC.)*    JULY.    1B99* 

Number  of  bacteria  per  cc^  July      24,  1^99^ -**  lo.olg 

Oct*        6,1899  ..    ,.*^..    ^,050 

Dec.      14   i&99i... 3&0 

March  29,  igoo. rfl 

WELL   NO*    3   DULLED  6o  FEET   IN   SAME   FORMATION,    NOV.,    1 899* 

Number  of  bacteria  per  c.c«  Dec.      14,  1S99 *  ^  *  1 1^  ^  M.4SO 

March  29,  1900 « t *,.       570 

Both  of  these  wells  contained  an  enormous  number  of  liquefying 
bacteria  at  the   beginning,  but  non- liquefying   species   predominated 
I  hter, 

Frankelt  has  also  demonstrated  tliat   this  infection   occurs  from 

JwiOiout  by  disinfecting  a  well  with  a  mixture  of  carbolic  and  sulfuric 

acid;  then  by  removing  the  chemicals  by  long-continued  pumping. 

Wclls  so  treated   remained    germ-free   for    6-7  days,    but   ultimately 

I  becaine  invaded  from  above. 

If 2,  Effect  of  Pumping*  — Bacterial  growth  can  go  on  at  surprisingly 
kw  temperatures;  and  in  deep  wells  in  the  ground  where  the  water  is 
Lfe  the  neighborhood  of  48-50*"  F. ,  the  conditions  are  such  that  multi- 
ao  of  germ-life  readily  occurs.      When  a  considerable  volume  of 
is  present  in  the  welt,  the  distribution  of  bacterial  life  throug^hout 
Ssamc  can  readily  occur.     Under  such  circumstances  the  number  of 
per  c.c.  in  the  water  can  often  be  greatly  reduced  by  pump- 
^mtt  the  standing  water  and  allowing  fresh  quantities  of  germ-free 
^^^^^'Jond-water  to  percolate  into  the  reservoir.     Even  with  long-con- 

EM  ^  ArtM^f,  ^tntL  GisuMdhfiiMpjUg^  im  Ehms-LiUk.,  l&9St  XVI    Heft  2. 

*^^  f  Zfir,/.  ifji,,  VI,  p.  23, 
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tinued  pumping  it  is  practically  impossible  to  remove  all  bacteml 
adherent  to  the  sides  of  well  and  pump,  Maschek  records  an  instance  1 
where  31 1500  gallons  of  water  were  pumped  from  a  well  in  I2  hours,  J 
and  the  germ  content  was  reduced  from  27 50  to  1064;  in  another  case* 
it  fell  from  458  to  6d^  when  1600  gallons  were  removed.  I 

Gruber*  carried  on  uninterrupted  pumping  experiments  on  aweM 
for  several  days  with  the  folio Aing  results:  I 

Beginning  of  test several  thousand  per  c.c*  I 

^.  S  days' pumping,^, ....,...,  473       '^  ■ 

^B  14  .H. «.i...*       23  H 

75      *  -     «o  1 

193*  Effect  of  Organic  Nutriment  on  Growth  of  Water  Bacteria,  — Thc^ 
abUity  of  bacteria  to  thrive  in  well-waters  depends  in  large  degree  on 
the  amount  of  nutriment  they  find  in  such  a  habitat*  Rubnert  added 
to  a  well  a  small  quantity  of  meat  extract  and  then  determined  its 
effect  on  germ-life*  A  quantity  that  was  only  able  to  increase  the 
amount  of  oxygen  consumed  by  1^2  mg.  caused  the  germ  content  to 
rise  from  10,000  to  50,000  and  finally  to  170,000,  at  approximately 
which  point  it  remained  for  some  weeks.  This  indicates  that  if  a  viclt 
is  so  poorly  constructed  as  to  permit  of  the  percolation  of  soluble  organic 
matter,  the  conditions  are  such  as  would  favor  growtli  of  organisms  in 
the  same. 

194*  Artesian  Wells, — In  flowing  wells  where  the  flow  is  alwap 
outward  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  how^  infection  from  outside 
might  occur,  and  yet  a  bacteriological  examination  of  such  waters  ntst 
infrequently  reveals  the  fact  that  they  may  contain  some  bacteria* 
although  generally  much  less  than  ordinary  \vells.  Such  a  condition 
would  naturally  seem  at  variance  with  the  idea  that  the  ground- water 
is  practically  sterile;  but  when  one  recalls  that  in  a  number  of  these 
deep  subterranean  supplies  Crustacea  and  small  fish  J  have  been  foufld 
in  some  cases,  it  is  evident  that  a  deep  supply  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  water  has  really  been  filtered  through  a  very  deep  layer 
of  soil  or  rock.  Russell  found  at  Dubuque,  la.,  in  several  artesian 
wells  over  1500  ft.  deep  from  30-90  organisms  in  one,  and  300-4OG 
in  another.  Several  analyses  were  made  of  these  waters  at  different 
times  with  corroborative  results. 

It  often  happens  that  water  from  deep  wells  and  springs  contaiits 

*  D€Uis€he  VUrttljahrschr,  /.  ^gtniL  Getundhiitspfifgi,  3exv»  p,  415, 
f  Anh  /.  Hyg,,  xi.  p.  365. 

%  In  the  artesian  welJs,  iSo  feet   deep,  situated   at  Bi&lcra  in  the  Sahftra  deiejt 
inoUiisks  and  sinaU  fish  are  found  at  times* 
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nitrites  in  quantities  that  would  be  sufficient  to  condemn  a  water  if  it 
was  from  a  shallow  weli  or  a  surface-water.  This  condition  may, 
however,  have  no  signiRcance,  as  it  may  be  brought  about  by  a  reduc- 
tion by  various  causes  of  the  nitrates  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  soih 

EFFECT   OF  STORAGE   AND    DISTRIBUTION    ON   Ql  ALITW 

195,  Improvement  Df  Water  by  Storage* — In  most  cases  in  municipal 
supplies  it  is  nctessary  to  store  tlie  water  in  reservoirs  of  varying  size, 
so  as  to  provide  against  contingencies*  Under  such  conditions  the 
Ti^ater  is  sometimes  subject  to  changes,  some  of  which  improve  while 
ethers  impair  the  quality  of  the  supply. 
n  The  changes  that  result  in  an  improved  condition  occur  generally 
mith  waters  of  surface  origin  rather  than  with  spring*  or  ground-waters, 
I  ]i!  the  storage  of  waters  of  this  class  sedimentation  is  effective  in 
eliminating  much  of  the  suspended  matter,  including  living  organisms, 
as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  dissolved  organic  matter,  Where  consider- 
able mineral  matter  is  in  suspension »  as  in  many  rivers,  especially  during 
food  seasons,  the  degree  of  purification  by  subsidence  is  even  greater 
han  where  the  suspended  solids  are  less.  St.  Louis  derives  its  supply 
t>m  the  Missouri  River,  which  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  may  contain 
early  2  per  cent  hy  volume  of  suspended  solids.  Nearly  95  per  cent 
Fthis  is  precipitated  in  the  storage-reservoirs  during  24  hours,  with  the 
esult  that  the  germ  content  is  greatly  reduced. 

The  factors  operative  in  the  spontaneous  purification  of  lakes  are 
io  of  value  in  the  changes  induced  by  storage  in  reservoirs. 

The  color  of  waters,  especially  when  due  to  organic  matter,  is 
•ssened  by  storage,  although  this  bleaching  action  of  the  sun's  rays 
iocs  not  extend  rapidly  to  any  great  depth. 

196.  Impairment  of  Water  by  Storage,— Surface-waters,   however, 
y  be  impaired  in  quality  by  storage  under  certain  conditions,     A 
rked  effect  is  apt  to  arise  from  the  stagnation  of  the  water.     Under 
^rtain  temperature  conditions,  the  water  in   large  reservoirs  during 
tilcscent  penods*does  not  circulate  vertically  and  therefore  tlie  lower 
yers  become  stagnant.     If  the  bottom  of  such  reservoirs  contains 
siderablc  organic  matter,  as  is  generally  the  case  where  w^ater  is 
pounded   in   artificially  made  lakes,  then  the   dissolved  oxygen   is 
fepidly  exhausted,  causing  the  death  of  all  organisms  incapable  of  lead- 
ing an  anaerobic  existence.     Such  waters  frequently  acquire  bad  odors. 
e  following  observations  by  Whipple  t  show  this  variation. 

•  This  \%  especiaUy  liable  to  occyr  when  reservqira  are  covered  wiih  ice.  (Drown, 
\U%%%.  Bd.  Health,  iSgz,  p.  333 j 
f  Wbipple^     Microscopy  of  Drinking-water,  p.  137. 
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TABLE   NO.  28. 

DISSOLVED  OXYGEN  IN  LAKE  COCHITUATB,  MASS. 

Per  cent  of  Saturation. 
Aug.  16,  '91.   Sepu  s8,  *9i 

Surface 79  90 

10  feet  deep 84  81 

20     **        *'    30  33 

40    *•       ••    20  8 

50    ••       •• o  o 

If  the  organic  matter  in  the  upper  soil  layers  is  removed  before 
impounding  these  surface-waters,  this  difficulty  does  not  occur,  a  con- 
ditioa  that  generally  obtains  in  lakes  that  have  a  gravelly  or  sandy 
bottom. 

Ground-waters  and  those  which  have  been  purified  by  artificial  filtra- 
tion are  not  improved  by  storage  in  open  reservoirs.  In  fact  waters 
that  have  been  thus  purified  by  filtration  through  soil-layers  and  the 
germ  content  thereby  greatly  reduced  are  much  more  liable  to  deterio- 
rate than  grow  better  by  storage.*  A  supply  that  is  drawn  from  both 
ground  and  surface  sources,  as  in  the  Brooklyn  supply,  is  much  more 
apt  to  give  trouble  than  a  pure  ground-water,  as  the  admixture  of  sur- 
face-water will  generally  seed  the  water  with  living  organisms,  which 
are  able  to  develop  rapidly  in  such  waters. 

When  purified  waters  are  allowed  to  stand,  the  bacteria  are  able  to 
develop  prolifically;  and  while  this  development  has  no  special  signifi- 
cance from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  because  these  organisms  are  generally 
the  normal  water  bacteria,  still  it  does  not  improve  the  water  in  any 
Way. 

Ground-waters,  owing  to  their  passage  through  the  soil,  contain 
considerable  soluble  mineral  matter,  and  therefore  such  waters  are  well 
adapted  to  the  development  of  some  kinds  of  plant-life.  Whipple  t 
thinks  this  is  less  likely  to  happen  in  a  new  reservoir  than  in  one  which 
has  been  long  in  use.  The  accumulation  of  organic  sediment  on  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoir  is  very  apt  to  facilitate  the  development  of  this 
type  of  microscopic  life  (183),  of  which  the  diatom,  Asterionella,  is 
perhaps  the  most  undesirable  representative  on  account  of  the  marked 
odor  that  it  produces.  Waters  of  surface  origin  that  have  been  filtered 
act  in  this  respect  like  a  ground-supply. 

This  development  of  algai  can  be  prevented  by  covering  the  reser- 
voirs, as  direct  sunlight  is  necessary  for  the  multiplication  of  these  green 

*  Water-supply  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  ig  Rept.  Mass.  Bd.  Health,  p.  89. 
f  Microscopy  of  Drinking  Water,  p.  141. 
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plant-forms  •  or  by  the  application  of  the  copper  sulfate  treatment  (569). 
Ill  large  reservoirs  this  latter  method  is  naturally  most  feasible,  but  it 
should  be  used  with  circumspection.  The  death  of  certain  species  often 
pennits  of  the  growth  of  other  forms. 

In  covered  reservoirs,  however,  certain  ground-waters  may  also  be 

affected.     Fungi,  bacteria^  and  animal  forms,   living  as  they  do  on 

Organic  material,  do  not  need  sunlight.     Hence  they  might  find  in 

Covered  reservoirs  a  favorable  habitati  but  as  animals  generaily  live  on 

their  presence  is  determined  by  this  fact.     The  most  important 

inism  of  this  class  is  Crenothrix,  the  iron  bacterium,  which  often 

grows  so  luxuriantly  in  waters  containing  iron  and  organic  matter  as 

frequently  to  clog  the  service-pipes  by  the  accumulation  of  vegetable 

g^rowth-     Sometimes  this  water-pest  flourishes  to  such  an  extent  as  to 

necessitate  a  change  in  base  of  supply,  as  in  Berlin,  or  the  introduction 

Icf  a  method  of  treatment  that  will  eliminate  the  iron  before  the  water 

Bows  into  the  distributing-mains. 

I  ig7.  Effect  of  Distribution  00  Quality.  —  In  distributing  -  mains 
fchanges  in  character  of  w  ater  may  also  occur.  The  temperature  varies 
Iconsiderably  during  passage  through  pipes,  and  this  has  some  effect  on 
[the  living  organisms  of  the  same.  The  action  of  water  on  the  pipes  is 
Icorisiderable,  especially  if  derived  from  a  supply  tliat  is  poor  in  lime 
land  magnesia  salts.      Unless  protected,  the  pipes  are  liable  to  rust  and 

■  the  so-called  iron  *' tubercles  **  form  on  the  inner  surface*  In  '*dead 
I  ends/'  owing  to  the  stagnation  in  current,  the  water  may  acquire  a  dis- 

■  tinct  chalybeate  taste  and  appear  unsightly  from  flakes  of  iron*rust 
I  This  condition  is  much  aggravated  if  the  water  itself  contains  iron  in 
I  solution,  in  which  case  the  iron  bacteria  {Cren&thrix)  are  able  to 
I  thrive.  Certain  kinds  of  waters,  as  those  rich  in  CO^  or  organic  acids, 
I  may  exert  a  solvent  action  on  service-pipes  if  they  are  made  of  lead  to 
I  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  lead  poisoning.  This  trouble  occurs 
I  most  frequently  in  connection  with  peaty  waters. 

I  Most  other  microscopic  organisms  are  reduced  in  number  in  the 
I  dbtrtbuting-pipes.  If  the  source  of  supply  is  from  reservoirs  or  surface 
I  bodies,  it  is  apt  to  contain  alga!  which  are  unable  to  live  in  darkness, 
I  Such  organisms  therefore  die  and  dcc^y  rapidly  in  the  pipes,  and  if 
I  sufficiently  numerous  undesirable  odors  may  be  imparted  to  the  water, 
I  besides  furnishing  food  for  bacteria.  Many  organisms  are  deposited  by 
I  sedimentation,   particularly  in   pipes  on  an  '*  up-grade"  or  in  high 

I        •  Sometlniet  a  limited  light  tbroui^rh  the  roof  of  ihe  reservoir  cover  witi  permit 

■  certain  ft|iecie9,  a*  Ckhr^coifus,  As/frioHrU^,  Mthtira^  and  Synrdrm^  lo  develop,  as 

■  w^  tbe  <MMm  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  where  the  supply  was  drawn  from  a  covered  welL 
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buildings.  Animal  forms,  living  as  they  do  on  organic  matter,  are  able 
to  grow  under  such  conditions,  and  in  waters  supplied  from  surface 
sources  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  inner  walls  of  the  mains  covered 
^'ith  a  considerable  layer  of  **  pipe-moss  *'  which  may  be  made  upot 
sponges,  Froi&zaa^  and  Bryoztm,  Ground- waters  are  not  so  likely  fcp 
be    troubled. 

Changes  occur  in  the  bacterial  content  of  water  during  distribution» 
but  sometimes  they  are  increased  and  again  they  may  be  diminished. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  well-defined  law  regarding  theL' 
action, 
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198,  Relation  of  Water-supplies  to  Disease  DistemiQatioQ, — The  ke>''* 
note  of  sanitary  science,  so  far  as  applied  to  the  investigatton  of  water 
prxiblems,  is  to  be  noted  in  the  relation  that  exists  between  com- 
municable  or  transmissible  diseases  and  public  water-supplies.  That 
disease- producing  germs  may  find  their  way  into  the  Imman  body 
through  water  and  so  possibly  cause  outbreaks  of  different  maladies  has 
been  known  from  time  immemorial.  The  ancient  Romans  appreciated 
this  when  they  spent  so  much  time  and  labor  to  bring  their  water- 
supplies  through  their  magnificent  aqueducts  from  beyond  the  reach  of 
pollution. 

The  most  important  question  to  be  considered  in  connection  witb 
any  water-supply  is:  (i)  whether  it  is  wholly  free  from  the  possibiHty 
of  distributing  disease;  (2)  whether  it  is  likely  to  remain  in  such  a  con* 
dttion*  These  are  questions  of  much  more  importance  than  economy 
in  securing  or  distributing  water,  and  should  therefore  first  engage  the 
attention  of  the  sanitary  engineer.  Of  the  various  maladies  that  are 
transmissible  from  person  to  person,  only  a  limited  number  are  likely 
to  be  distributed  through  the  medium  of  water.  These  are  known  as 
water-borne  diseases  in  contradistinction  to  those  that  are  disseminated 
throiigh  the  air  or  find  an  entrance  by  means  of  wounds, 

1^,  The  Germ  Theory  of  Disease* — Hie  germ  theory  of  communi- 
cable diseases  is  now  so  definitely  established  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
present  proof  in  detail  that  the  various  maladies  of  this  class  are  caused 
by  the  introduction  of  living  organisms  from  outside  of  the  body.  In 
Connection  with  this  thcor>%  two  schools  have  arisen,  one  holding  to 
the  idea  that  each  disease  has  a  specific  cause,  an  organism  which  alone 
is  responsible  for  the  occurrence  of  the  pathological  condition.  The 
cither  adheres  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  production  of  a  diseased  state 
requires  more  than  the  introduction  of  the  germ  associated  with  the 
malady.    According  to  this  school  the  organism  must  find  its  way  into 
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a  susceptible  soil,  under  conditions  which  favor  the  production  of  the 
diseased  state. 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  these  theories  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
questions  relating  to  sanitary  engineering.  If  the  introduction  of  the 
specific  germ  of  cholera  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  provoke  an  attack  of 
that  disease^  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  that  aJl  cholera  organisms 
should  be  prevented  from  finding  their  way  into  waters  used  as  public 
supplies, 

200*  Specific  Kature of  Water-borne  Disease  Germs.—  In  the  case  of 
most  water-borne  diseases,  it  is  quite  generally  admitted  that  the  causal 
organism  is  more  or  less  sharply  differentiated  from  other  bacteria.  In 
one  case,  i.e.,  typhoid  fever,  the  specific  nature  of  the  organism  is  not 
defined  with  so  much  certainty,  Baciiius  typhosus,  the  typhoid  fever 
bacillus,  is  closely  related  to  the  common  intestinal  organism,  BmUus 
coli  communis;  and  by  some  it  is  held  that  these  are  merely  1%^^ 
varieties  of  the  same  germ.*  The  preponderance  of  evidence,  how- 
ever, is  generally  believed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  specific  nature  of  the 
two  organisms  ;  yet  from  the  engineer's  point  of  view  it  does  not  matter 
much,  for  any  drinking-water  that  contains  evident  traces  of  intestinal 
discharges  certainly  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  safe  supply^  even  if 
the  possibility  of  human  wastes  finding  their  way  into  the  same  be 
wholly  excluded, 

20I*  Diseases  Due  lo  Parasitic  Intestinal  Worms.  ^ — Whether  fecal 
matter  from  distinctively  animal  sources  should  be  permitted  to  pollute 
drinking-water  is  a  somewhat  different  question,  for  the  diseases  inci- 
dent to  man  that  are  most  frequently  spread  by  means  of  the  water- 
supply  do  not  normally  occur  among  animals,  yet  the  possibility  exists 
that  larvae  and  eggs  of  parasitic  worms  may  find  their  way  into  water 
through  discharges  of  animals.  In  a  number  of  cases  these  parasites 
are  commcm  to  both  man  and  some  of  the  lower  animals,  and  hence 
the  danger  from  this  source  is  evident.  Among  the  more  common 
parasitic  worms  that  affect  man  are  the  pork  tape-worm  {Tania  soiium), 
the  round  woma  {Ascaris  iumbricaidi's)^  the  thread- worm  {Oxyum 
vermicu/aris)f  and  the  worm  causing  pernicious  anaemia  {Anckykst^- 
mum  dnoikmiie).  These  worms,  while  affecting  the  human  spcdes, 
also  find  lodgment  in  some  of  the  lower  animals.  In  such  cases  their 
intestinal  contents  may  contain  eggs  which  may  thus  find  their  way 
into  waters  through  pollution  of  the  same  with  animal  refuse,  but  io 
the  aggregate  the  danger  from  this  source  is  small 
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202«  Conditions  Necessary  for  Infection. — The  danger  of  a  water- 
supply  serving  as  a  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  disease  rests  (i) 
on  the  possibility  of  such  organisms  finding  their  way  into  potable  sup- 
plies, and  (2)  on  the  abih'ty  of  the  bacteria  so  introduced  to  grow  in 
such  waters,  or  at  least  retain  their  vitality  for  sufficient  periods  of  time 
to  perinit  of  infection. 

If,  under  ordinary  conditions,  water  is  not  a  medium  in  which  a 
pathogenic  organism  is  able  to  live,  then  there  is  practically  no  danger 
of  spreading  such  disease  in  this  way.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
specific  microbes  are  able  to  grow,  or  even  to  live  for  a  considerable 
period,  in  waters  that  normally  are  used  as  public  supplies^  and  these 
forms  are  also  liable  to  be  introduced  into  the  same,  then  the  danger 
from  this  source  is  well  worth  consideration* 

But  even  though  a  disease  germ  may  be  able  to  live  in  water,  it 
tioes  not  necessarily  follow  that  danger  to  human  beings  exists  on 
account  of  this.  Not  a  few  of  the  disease  bacteria  that  are  able  to 
retain  their  vitality  in  water  when  placed  under  experimental  conditions 
ould  not  under  normal  circumstances  find  their  way  into  supplies, 
203,  Water-borne  Diseases  affect  Intestinal  CanaL — Only  those  dis-^ 
es  that  are  able  to  establish  themselves  in  the  alimentary  canal  are 
all  likely  to  be  transmitted  in  this  w^ay.  This  might  include  those 
tat  affect  the  throat,  as  diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever,  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  danger  is  confined  to  those  diseases  that  establish  them- 
Ives  in  the  intestines* 

In  some  cases,  as  in  typhoid  fever,  a  disease  can  enter  only  tlirough 
single  organ  or  kind  of  tissue,  as  the  intestine  in  this  instance;  in 
:hcr  cases,  as  in  anthrax  or  tuberculosis,  the  specific  cause  establishes 
clf  in  the  body  in  several  diflferent  w^ays.      But  it  must  be  kept  in 
ind  that  there  are  numerous  human  diseases  that  do  not  obtain  a  foot- 
lold  in  the  body  through  the  water  that  is  drunk.     These  may  there- 
ire  be  practically  nei^Iected  by  the  sanitary  engineer  m  his  work, 

204*  The  Most  Important  Water-borne  Diseases, — The  most  impor- 
\nt  diseases  to  consider   in   this   connection   are  typhoid   fever  and 
holcra.     These  are  the  distinctively  water-borne  diseases:  and  while 
there  are  others  that  should  be  mentioned,  yet  practically  the  question 
pollution  with  specific  disease  bacteria  h  confined  to  a  discussion  of 
e  relation  that  these  two   maladies   have  to  public  water-supplies, 
these  two,  in  this  country  under  normal  conditions,  cholera  is  of 
iuch  less  importance,  as  it  is  distinctively  an  Oriental  disease,  whosa 
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natural  home  is  in  India.  Now  and  then,  on  account  of  the  close 
intercommunication  between  Europe  and  the  Orient,  and  the  laxit>'  at 
times  of  quarantine  regulations,  cholera  breaks  over  its  natural  bound- 
aries and  devastates  regions  widely  remote  from  its  native  home. 
Here  in  America  the  danger  from  the  disease  is  much  lessened,  unless 
a  widespread  epidemic  should  break  out  in  Europe. 

Typhoid  fever,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  disease  that  is  naturally 
endemic  to  America  as  well  as  other  countries,  i.e.,  it  occurs  contin- 
ually with  more  or  less  regularity.  Neither  of  these  two  diseases  is 
contagious  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term,  i.e.,  contracted  by  mere 
contact  with  an  affected  individual.  The  germ  causing  the  same  does 
not  travel  of  itself  through  the  air  as  in  the  case  of  smallpox  or  scarlet 
fever,  but  it  must  be  introduced  into  the  susceptible  organ,  the  intes- 
tine, through  the  medium  of  either  the  water  which  is  drunk  or  the  food 
which  is  eaten.  That  these  diseases  play  such  an  important  role  in 
human  affairs  is  a  striking  commentary  on  our  hygienic  methods  of  the 
present  day.  In  caste-ridden  India,  where  civilization  has  hardly  yet 
emerged  from  the  murky  darkness  of  superstition,  perhaps  it  is  excus- 
able that  cholera  should  remain  endemic;  but  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  Europe  and  America  it  is  indeed  humiliating  to  admit  that 
such  an  easily  preventable  disease  as  typhoid  fever  is  so  thoroughly 
entrenched. 

In  addition  to  these  two  principal  diseases  that  are  very  easily  spread 
by  means  of  polluted  water,  dysentery  and  diarrhceic  disturbances 
should  also  be  mentioned  as  traceable  to  a  similar  origin ;  but  these 
troubles  are  often  so  imperfectly  defined  that  they  are  not  with  certainty 
associated  with  any  definite  specific  organism. 

205.  Typhoid  Fever. — This  disease  is  essentially  an  intestinal  dis- 
ease, the  organism  of  which  finds  in  the  small  intestine,  especially  in 
the  lymph-glands  of  this  organ,  the  most  favorable  location  for  develop- 
ment. The  disease  organism,  Bacillus  typhosus^  multiplies  rapidly  in 
the  intestine,  and  is  evacuated  in  the  dejecta  and  sometimes  in  the  urine 
as  well.*  Carelessness  in  the  disposition  of  these  discharges  may  result 
in  surface-waters  becoming  polluted  with  the  same.  This  danger  from 
feces  has  long  been  known,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  the  danger  from 
infected  urine  has  been  thoroughly  appreciated.  Well-waters,  particu- 
larly those  that  are  from  open  and  relatively  shallow  wells,  are  also 
liable  to  become  infected. 


*  Gwyn  (Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  June  1899)  states  thai  from  20  to  30  per  cent 
of  all  typhoid  cases  show  this  condition.  A  most  serious  factor  in  this  connection  is 
their  persistence  for  months  in  such  large  numbers  after  convalescence.  Petnischky 
found  as  high  as  170,000,000  typhoid  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter  in  the  arioeoi 
a  patient. 
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The  disease  organism  is  introduced  into  the  body  through  the  food 
and  drink.     Most  frequently  it  gains  entrance  by  means  of  polluted 
water,  but  quite  often  milk  and  solid  food  may  also  function  as  carriers 
of  contagion.     Even  in  milk  it  is  often  originally  introduced  from  con- 
taminated water  that  may  have  been  used  to  rinse  or  wash  the  milk* 
utensils,  as  in  the  very  severe  Stamford,   Conn.,  outbreak  in    1893^ 
where  386  cases  of  the  disease  developed  in  a  period  of  a  few  weeks. 
Nearly  all  of  these  were  on  the  route  of  a  single  milkman ;  and  it  was 
ijrther  shown  that  infection  of  the  milk  was  caused  by  rinsing  out  the 
cans  with  cold  water  from  an  infected  well,  after  they  had  been  well 
scalded. 

Within  recent  years  it  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  that  flies 
and  insects  also  often  function  in  distributing  the  disease  by  infecting 
food.  To  such  a  cause  and  not  to  polluted  water-supplies  were  largely 
attributable  many  of  the  outbreaks  in  our  military  camps  during  the 
Spanish-American  war. 

The  period  of  incubation,  i.e.,  the  time  between  infection  and  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  in  the  affected  person,  is  somewhat  variable^ 
ranging  from  nine  days  to  three  weeks,  the  symptoms  becoming  charac- 
teristic in  most  cases  in  about  two  weeks.  This  long  period  of  incuba- 
tion must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  searching  for  the  origin  of 
infection.  A  person  acquiring  the  disease  through  polluted  water 
would  therefore  not  show  any  evidence  of  the  same  for  some  time^ 
and  it  is  on  this  account  easy  to  overlook  the  real  source  of  infection. 
Not  infrequently  sporadic  cases  may  be  acquired  in  other  cities  and  so 
disseminated  by  travelers  (Fig.  26).  Then,  again,  frequently  the  disease 
is  rather  light  in  character,  so  that  the  affected  person  is  not  confined 
to  the  house.  The  disease  is  often  spread  unwittingly  by  these  **  ambu« 
lating  "  or  **  walking  **  typhoid  cases. 

By  many  it  is  believed  that  putrid  or  offensive  gases  emanating 
from  sewage  or  any  other  foul  source  predisposes  the  system  to  this 
disease.  On  the  basis  of  this  belief  it  is  generally  regarded  that 
sewer-gas  is  very  dangerous.  Some  experimental  results  obtained  by 
Alessi*  seem  to  indicate  that  such  a  view  might  be  true,  but  this  is 
contradicted  by  Abbott,t  whose  experimental  investigations  seem  to 
indicate  that  such  gases  do  not  affect  the  health  of  animals  The 
mortality  of  laborers  in  the  sewer  systems  of  large  cities  or  in  con- 
nection with  sewage-disposal  plants  does  not  sustain  the  view  that 
inhalation  of  air  over  sewage  is  especially  dangerous. 

•  Cmt,  /.  Bake.,  1894.  XV.  p.  228. 

t  Trans,  of  Cong,  of  Amer.  Phys.  and  Sur..  1894,  pp.  28-5$. 
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The  mortality-rate  in  typhoid  fever  varies  considerably  in  different 
outbreaks,  ranging  from  a  few  to  over  20  per  cent,  and  averaging  on 
the  whole  about  10  per  cent  of  the  case-rate. 

Although  the  disease  at  present  is  much  more  wide-spread  than 
necessary  (owing  to  our  failure  to  regard  hygienic  measures  that  would 
limit  its  distribution),  still  it  is  diminishing  rapidly  in  amount  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  data  compiled  from  the  Massachusetts  vital  statistics. 

TABLE   NO.  29. 

DECREASE  IN  TYPHOID   FEVER  IN  MASSACHUSETTS   FROM   187I-1897. 

Typhoid  Death  Rate      Percentage  of  Typhoid 
per  10,000  Population.    Deaths  to  Total  Mortality. 

1871-1875  8.2   1 

1876-1880  4.6    I 

1881-1885  5.0    I  ^-7 

1886-1890  4. 16  J 

1891-1895  3.25  1.62 

1896  2.77  1.46 

1897  2.37  1.42 

In  the  five  large  cities  in  the  United  States  the  percentage  of 
typhoid  deaths  to  total  mortality  has  ranged  as  follows  from  i870-95» 
inclusive : 

TABLE   NO.  80. 

PERCENTAGE   OF  TYPHOID   DEATHS   TO    TOTAL    MORTALITY    IN    FIVE  AMERICAN    CITIES. 

forTyrs.  Lowest.  Highest. 

New  York 1.12  0.7  1.8 

Brooklyn 0.75  0.6  i.i 

Boston 1.93  1.2  3.0 

Philadelphia 2.99  1.4  4.0 

Chicago 3.66  1.08  7.2 

206.  Typhoid  Fever  and  Sewage  Pollution. — The  history  of  almost 
every  large  city  has  been  that  with  the  growth  in  population  and  con- 
sequent increase  in  sewage  the  amount  of  typhoid  fever  has  steadily 
increased.  This  is  particularly  striking  in  those  cities  that  are  situated 
on  river  systems  or  large  bodies  of  water  where  surface-waters  serve 
the  dual  purpose  of  public  water-supply  and  sewage  disposal. 

On  river  systems,  particularly  in  the  more  thickly  populated  regions 
of  this  country  and  Europe,  cities  frequently  draw  their  public  supplies 
from  running  streams  that  may  have  been  polluted  by  the  sewage  of 
towns  above  them.  With  the  natural  growth  in  population  the  zone 
of  pollution  in  the  stream  is  constantly  widening,  and  hence  supplies 
from  rivers  which  at  one  period  might  have  been  satisfactory  are  con- 
tinually being  endangered. 
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The  increase  in  typhoid  fever  in  such  cases  is  generally  gradual, 

but  at  intervals  an  especially  severe  outbreak  in  any  one  town  will 

often  be  reflected  in  other  outbreaks  in  towns  situated  lower  down  the 

river.    This  synchronous  development  of  the  disease  proves  the  fact 

beyond  dispute  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  typhoid  is  often  closely  related 

to  pollution  of  municipal  supplies  from  sewage. 

207.  Mohawk  Valley  Epidemic* — A  most  instructive  case  of  this 
amultaneous  development  of  disease  due  to  sewage  pollution  is  seen 


Gates  foi^^rTnx/   3    " 


Fig.  25.— Distribution  of  Typhoid  Fever  in  Mohawk-Hudson  Valley. 

(Adapted  from  Mason.) 

Tjphoid  epidemics  shaded  (relative  intensity  of  outbreak  denoted  by  shading). 

in  the  series  of  typhoid  epidemics  that  occurred  in  the  towns  in  the 

valley  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  rivers  in  1 890-9 1 . 

In  July,  1890,  typhoid  became  epidemic  in  Schenectady  and  con- 
tinued until  April,  1891.  Seventeen  miles  down  the  Mohawk  is 
Cohoes,  a  city  of  about  22,000.  Typhoid  broke  out  here  in  October, 
1890,  and  before  April,  1891,  there  had  been  1000  cases.  The  disease 
was  exceptionally  mild ;  but  notwithstanding^  this  the  typhoid  death- 
rate  for  the  period  of  the  epidemic  was  equal  to  an  annual  death-rate 
of  45  per  10,000  inhabitants,  or  about  12-15  times  the  normal. 

West  Troy,  taking  its  supply  also  from  the  Mohawk  above  Cohoes 
(see  map),  suffered  from  an  epidemic  from  November,  1890,  till 
February,  1891,  except  for  a  brief  period  when  the  supply  o^  \.Vve  V\\\a^^ 
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of  Green  Island  was  used.  Six  miles  below  West  Troy  is  Albany. 
Here  again  the  disease  became  epidemic  in  December,  lasting  through 
the  spring.  Waterford,  Lansingburgh,  and  Troy  took  their  supply 
from  other  sources  than  the  Mohawk,  or  the  Hudson  below  the  junction 
with  the  former  stream.  So  far  as  this  outbreak  was  concerned  they 
escaped  entirely. 

The  progressive  development  of  the  disease  in  all  of  those  towns 
that  used  water  from  the  Mohawk,  and  its  absence  in  other  towns  * 
situated  on  the  Hudson  that  were  supplied  from  other  sources,  shows 
conclusively  the  influence  which  the  sewage  pollution  of  Schenectady 
and  other  upper  towns  had  on  the  distribution  of  the  disease. 

208.  Lowell-Lawrence  Epidemic.  —  A  similar  development  was  also 
noted  in  the  case  of  the  towns  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence  on  the  Merri- 
mack River  in  Massachusetts.  In  1 890-91  an  especially  severe  outbreak 
of  typhoid  occurred  in  Lowell  which  was  traced  to  the  water-supply. 
The  source  of  supply  was  the  river-water,  and  Sedgwick  showed  that 
the  probable  origin  of  the  polluted  condition  was  attributable  to  several 
cases  of  the  disease  at  North  Chelmsford,  a  small  village  situated  three 
miles  above,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Merrimack.  These  cases  occurred 
in  August,  September,  and  October. 

The  sewage  of  Lowell  empties  into  the  Merrimack,  and  after  8  hours' 
flow  the  river-water  is  utilized  by  the  city  of  Lawrence,  9  miles  below. 
Water  polluted  by  the  sewage  of  Lowell  might  thus  reach  Lawrence 
the  same  day.  It  would  take  several  days  (7-10)  to  pass  through  the 
supply-reservoir  before  it  found  its  way  into  the  service-pipes.  From 
an  inspection  of  Table  31  the  direct  relation  between  the  outbreak  in 
Lawrence  and  the  polluted  river-water  derived  from  Lowell  is  evident. 

TABLE    NO.   31. 

RELATION    OF  TYPHOID   OUTBREAK    IN    LOWELL  AND   LAWRENCB. 

Deaths  from  Typhoid  in                                                        Lowell.  Lawrence. 

September,  1 890 8  3 

October         **     10  3 

November      "     28  7 

December      "     26  19 

January,  1891 19  19 

February    *•     14  11 

March         »*     10  6 

209.  Pollution  of  Lake  Towns.  —  Pollution  of  water-supplies  from 
sewage  is  not  confined  to  river  towns.  Cities  situated  on  lakes,  even 
on  our  Great  Lakes,  frequently  suffer  from  contamination  of  their  sup- 
plies through  disposing  of  their  sewage   in   the  same  way.    This  is 
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noted  in  a  striking  manner  in  the  case  of  Chicago,  which  takes  its 
supply  from  Lake  Michigan.  Although  a  portion  of  its  sewage  has 
ixren  pumped  for  a  number  of  years  into  the  old  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal,  still  the  pollution  of  the  lake-water  has  been  constantly  increas- 
ing through  the  drainage  of  the  Chicago  River  and  also  the  numerous 
sewer-outfalls  that  empty  directly  into  the  lake.  Through  the  custom 
of  emptying  into  the  lake  the  dredge-dumpings  from  the  river,  the 
water-supply  has  also  been  grossly  polluted  at  times  and  has  caused 
epidemics  of  typhoid.* 

The  earliest  water-intakes  were  located  only  a  short  distance  from 
shore.  These  have  been  gradually  extended  into  the  lake  from  i  to  2 
miles,  but  the  endemic  condition  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  city  and  the 
enormous  increase  in  1891  led  to  the  extension  of  the  main  tunnel  to 
4  miles  in  1892,  after  which  the  amount  of  typhoid  rapidly  decreased, 
as  sliown  in  the  following  figures : 

TABLE  NO.   82. 

TYPHOID  DEATH-RATES   IN  CHICAGO   PER    lO.OOO  POPULATION  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THX 
FOUR-MILE   EXTENSION   OF  THE  WATER-INTAKE. 

'86  '87  *88  '89  '90  'gx  '92  Av.  7  yrs, 

6.8  5.0  4.7  4.8  8.3  16  10.4  8.0 

•93  '94  '95  '96  '97  '9«  '99  Av.  7  yrs. 

4.2  3.1  3.2  4-6  2.7  3-8  2.5  3.4 

Even  the  relative  immunity  obtained  by  the  four-mile  tunnel  was 
not  of  long  duration,  for  in  a  few  years  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  at 
times  that  the  water  was  polluted.  A  heavy  rainfall  that  would  flush 
out  the  river  would  frequently  pollute  the  lake  out  to  the  four-mile  in- 
take. Even  with  the  inauguration  of  the  Sanitary  Drainage  Canal  in 
1900,  which  removed  the  larger  part  of  the  sewage  from  the  lake, 
pollution  of  the  supply  occurs  from  time  to  time  due  to  the  increased 
'  I)ollution  yet  discharged  into  the  lake.  This  is  being  gradually 
remedied  by  the  construction  of  a  system  of  intercepting  and  large 
lateral  sewers. 

210.  Typhoid  and  Polluted  Wells.  —  Although  the  larger  epidemics 
of  typhoid  fever  are  necessarily  connected  with  impure  municipal  water- 
supplies,  still  it  also  frequently  happens  that  polluted  wells  are  the 
means  of  distributing  the  virus  of  the  disease.     The  opportunity  for 

•  Bull,  of  Chicago  Health  Dept.,  Aug.  1899. 
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infection  is  considerably  greater  in  the  case  of  private  or  public  wells^ 
but  the  spread  of  the  disease  is  Hkely  to  be  more  restricted  because  of 
the  smaller  number  of  users;  but  on  the  whole  the  aggregate  of  typhoid 
cases  that  are  infected  in  this  way  frequently  exceeds  that  caused  hj 
polluted  general  supplies.  It  often  happens  that  persons  acquire  the 
disease  in  other  towns  than  where  the  disease  first  becomes  manifest 
^see  Fig.  26),  but»  excluding  this,  by  far  the  larger  amount  of  t>T^hoid 
fever  incident  to  polluted  water  that  occurs  in  other  than  urban  popu' 
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Fig.  26.— Movements  ok  CoNTAGHtM  ok  Typhoid  Fkver,     (Mich.  Board  of  HealA,) 

Direction  of  arrows  indicates  movemcrrE  of  disease  and  shows  how  new  faeUf^i 
cstabltshed  by  importing  cases  from  without. 

lations  must  come  from  infected  wells.  Even  in  cities  a  considerable 
proportion  of  this  disease  is  attributed  to  the  use  of  old  wells.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  m  the  more  congested  poorer  quarters,  where  these 
older  sources  of  supply  are  retained  much  longer  than  in  the  newer  and 
better  built  portions  of  towns.  In  1S89  in  Washington  626  fatal  cases, 
of  typhoid  occurred  in  families  using  water  from  about  300  different- 
wells,  a  sanitary  record  for  our  capital  city  that  is  indeed  humiliating, 

The  general  dechne  in  typhoid  death-rates  in  cities  coincides  in  a 
remarkable  way  with  the  introduction  of  public  water-supplieSj  as  has 
been  noted  especially  in  Massachusetts  (Fig.  27):* 

•  j8  Kept  Mass.  Bd.  Health,  1896,  p.  781. 
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211.  Outbreaks  Inaugurated  from  Single  Cases,— While   the  con- 

lination  of  municipal  water-supplies  is  generally  due  to  municipal 

twage  pollution,   still  it  may  at  times  happen  that  a  single  case  of 

sease  may  be   the  means  of  inaugurating  an  outbreak,   as  In  the 

lymouth*  Pa,,  case.     This  epidemic,  consisting  of  over  iioo  cases  in 

town  of  8000  people,  had  its  origin   through  the  pollution  of  the 
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tc,  37.— Decrease  jn  Typhoid    Death-rates  Colncident  with   Introduction 
OP  Public  WATEH-supruEs.     (Mass.)  * 

mpounded  drinking-water  by  the  fecal  discharges  of  a  single  patient. 

0  prevent  infection  of  the  family  vaultt  the  dejecta  were  deposited  on 
le  surface  of  the  snow.     Soon  after,  heavy  rains  washed  the  frozen 

llllsides,  the  natural  surface-drainage  discharging  into  the  stream  that 
5d  the  supply-reservoir.  Within  about  two  to  three  weeks  a  very  pro- 
lounced  epidemic  occurred  that  was  confined  closely  to  the  patrons  of 
e  municipal  water-supply, 

212.  Typhoid  Rates  an  Index  of  Quality  of  Water, — A  study  of  the 

eath-ratc  or  case-rate  of  typhoid  fever  in  various  towns  and  cities  for 

number  of  years  illustrates  In  a  striking  way  the  relation  that  exists 

•tween  this  disease  and  the  general  character  of  the  public  water- 

ipply.      To  some  extent,  typhoid  may  be  introduced  into  a  city  from 

1  external  source  (Fig.  26),     This  factor  is  generally  more  important 
the  smaller  towns  in  which  the  transient  population  is  relatively  large, 

\  in  mining  and  lumbering  regions.  In  some  degree,  the  disease  may 
ilso  be  traced  to  other  causes  than  impure  water*  but  by  far  the  larger 

lajority  of  cases  arc  attributable  to  infection  of  this  character.  Cities 
eriving  their  supply  from  sources  in  which  the  probability  of  pollution 

excluded  have  as  a  rule  a  ver>'  low  typhoid  death*rate;  those,  on  the 
rther  hand,  using  surface-waters  (impounded  or  streams)  generally 
how  an  increase  in  this  rate.      Hill  *  has  classified  cities  on  the  basis 


•  Public  Water-supplies*  p*  70* 
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of  their  death-rates  from  this  disease  into  seven  groups^  beginning  with 
those  having  a  typhoid  death-rate  of  ten  or  less  per  iOO,0O0  popula- 
tion, and  increasing  each  group  by  lo.  The  seventh  class  embraces 
all  cities  whose  typhoid  death-rate  exceeds  60  per  100,000*  It  is  a 
sigmficant  fact  that  reflects  upon  our  sanitary  methods  in  this  cotintry 
to  observe  that  there  is  no  American  city  in  Class  I  or  II  with  the 
exception  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.     Hill  has  even  suggested  that 


Pbpu lotion  m  MvUbns  - 
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Fig.  28.— ReLATroN  of  Typhoid  Death-rate  to  Cjiaractek.  of  WATtt-srrpirJ 

IH    Et^RDPEAN    AND    AMEHICAN    ClTlES  ;    ALSO    POPULATION    SUPFUlD    FHOM   EaC«| 

Source.     (Fuertes.) 

contracts  for  supplies  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  death- 
rate  from  typhoid,  but  to  determine  the  effect  of  any  given  improvement  I 
like  this  requires  the  collection  of  data  for  several  years,  and  would 
therefore  seem  impracticable  for  this  purpose. 

Fuertes*  arranges  these  statistical  data  on  the  basis  of  the  kind  "*| 
water  furnished  each  municipality,  as  mountain  spring,  filtered  water 
ground-water,  surface-water  (streams,  impounded  waters,  and  lakc^l 
In  Fig.  28  the  limits  between  which  75  per  cent  of  the  death-rates  per  J 
100,000  may  be  expected  are  shown  for  the  different  kinds  of  waters  j 
used;  also  the  population  using  each  class.     Of  the  total  population  3! I 

*  Water  and  Public  Health,  p.  33, 
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arted  (over  33,000,000),  20,000,000  are  in  European  cities,  the 
Tiainder  in  America.  Over  75  per  cent  of  the  total  European  popu- 
ion  here  represented  have  a  better  supply.than  an  impounded  reser- 
ir,  like  the  Croton  supply  of  New  York,  while  over  75  per  cent  of 
e  supplies  furnished  American  cities  are  below  this  standard. 

213.  Diminished  Typhoid  Rates  Incident  to  Improved  Supplies. — 
om  the  typhoid  death-rates  it  is  very  evident  that  the  water-supplies 
European  cities  are  much  better  than  those  in  America.  This  con- 
tion,  however,  has  not  always  obtained,  as  in  most  cases  European 
unicipalities  have  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  impure  water  by  high 
ath-rates  before  their  supplies  were  bettered.  The  much  denser 
pulation  f>er  square  mile  in  Europe  increases  of  course  the  amount 
pollution  in  most  surface-waters,  and  makes  it  thereby  increasingly 
ficult  for  large  cities  to  secure  adequate  supplies  that  are  beyond  the 
nt  of  suspicion.  In  mountainous  regions  pure  natural  waters  can 
quently  be  obtained,  but  in  the  cities  situated  on  the  seacoast  and  in 
r  plains  region  sufficient  natural  supplies  of  pure  surface-water  are 
be  had  only  in  exceptional  instances.  This  has  led  to  the  purifica- 
n  of  waters  taken  from  available  sources  of  supply.  The  diminished 
>hoid 'death-rates  under  these  conditions,  as  compared  with  those  that 
:ained  before  such  improvements  were  made,  indicate  in  the  most 
iclusiVe  manner  the  close  relation  that  exists  between  the  quality  of 
ter-supplies  and  public  health,  so  far  as  water-borne  diseases  are 
icemed.  These  diminished  typhoid  death-rates,  however,  have  not 
m  gained  entirely  by  securing  an  unpolluted  or  a  purified  water- 
)ply,  but  in  part  through  the  introduction  of  improved  systems  of 
k-erage. 

In  Zurich  the  introduction  in  1885  of  new  filters  carefully  controlled 
ised  the  following  marked  decrease  in  typhoid  rates  per  100,000 
pulation : 

TABLE  NO.  83. 

TYPHOID   DEATH-RATES    IN   ZURICH,    SWITZERLAND,   PER  100,000  POPULATION,  IN 
RELATION  TO   IMPROVEMENTS    IN   WATER-SUPPLIES. 


Before  Improvement, 


Av.  7  jrri. 


•79  'So  '81  '82  '83  '84  '85 

33  80  43  4$  27  174  110  73-6 


After  Improvement, 


Av.  9  yrs. 


•86        '87        '88        '89        '90         '91         '92         '93         '94 
ID         13  8  9  10  8         8.5        7.5  7  9.0 
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In  the  case  of  Munich  the  diminution  in  typhoid  losses  was  coinci- 
dent with  the  installation  of  the  sewerage  system,  although  the  water- 
supply  was  not  changed  until  several  years  afterward* 

Fig.  29  shows  the  pronounced  drop  in  the  typhoid  rate  and  the 
relation  of  the  same  to  sewerage  introduction. 


^^  T^  n  n  ^  ^  h  IS  *  .s  *  ^  s  s  -^  .^  ^  ^  I 

Fig.  29. — Typhoid  Death-ratk  in  Munich  :  REtAxio??  op  Samr  to  iNTRODUcnO 

OF  Sew aR AGE  A^^  VV'Ajek  supply.     (Fuerlcs.) 

214,  Seasonal  Distribution  of  Typhoid  Fever. — Typhoid  fever  does 
not  rage  with  equal  severity  throughout  tlie  entire  year.     Usually  the 

case*rate  increases   in    late  summer  and 
fall,   often    reaching  a  maximum  during 
the    winter   and    then 
spring   months.      Fig. 
unequal    distribution, 
outbreaks  of  this  disease  this  general 
does  not  obtain,  as  infection  may  rapid^ 
pass  from  one  person  to  another.     Wo 
head*  attributes  this  higher  case-rate  in  t 
fall  to  the  higher  temperature  of  the  \s^t 
facilitating    the    growth    of  the    typhoid 
Fia3o.-SeAsoNALDisTiiiB0Tio!^  organism.  but  this  point  is  by  no  means' 
OF  Typhoid  Fkver.   (Abbott,)        ,  .  ,  »,.  ,      ,        ^.  .  .,.         ' 

thoroughly   established.     The   ability 

the  organism  to  retain  its  vitality  when  frozen,  even  though  it  is  noii 


declining  in  the 
30  indicates  this 
Of  course  during 


*  Roy.  Com*  on  Met,  Water-supply^  iS93*  p^  506* 
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ppore- producing  germ    (184,    223),    shows  how  the  disease  may  be 
Bpread  even  in  winter. 

L  215,  Asiatic  Cholera* — While  cholera  is  a  disease  that  is  naturally 
■'at  home*'  in  the  Orient,  particularly  in  India  in  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges,  still  ever  and  anon  it  breaks  over  the  boundaries  that  naturally 
limit  it  and  becomes  epidemic  among  western  nations.  Europe  has 
been  visited  with  this  disease  a  number  of  times  during  the  last  century^ 
the  last  outbreak  occurring  in  Germany  in  1892-3.  It  has  less  fre- 
quently invaded  this  country,  although  eight  epidemics  are  recorded 
since   1832,     The  epidemic  of  that  year  and  those  of   1853-54  and 

^873  were  the  most  severe.  Since  the  latter  datc»  the  disease  has  not 
ccurred  in  this  country. 
Like  lymphoid  fever  it  is  primarily  an  intestinal  disease,  the  organism 
associated  with  it  developing  luxuriantly  in  the  intestine  and  therefore 
occurring  in  large  numbers  in  the  dejecta  of  cholera  patients.  This 
causative  organism  was  discovered  by  Koch  in  1884  in  India,  where  he 
succeeded  in  isolating  it  from  the  intestinal  contents  of  cholera  patients; 

rso  finding  the  same  in  water  from  an  open  uncovered  drinking-tank, 
216,  Cholera  Outbreaks  fa-aced  to  Water-supplies,— In  1 8 54  London 
as  visited  with  a  severe  epidemic.  The  cholera  death-rate  in  that 
tortion  of  the  city  supplied  by  one  company  that  drew  its  supply  from 
he  polluted  Thames  was  154  per  10.000,  while  in  another  quarter  fed 
lith  an  unpolluted  supply  there  were  only  17  deaths  per  10,000. 

The  1893^93  outbreak  in  Europe  gave  ample  opportunity  for  the 
rtudy  of  the  disease  in  the  light  of  modern  methods.  Although  the 
pecihc  organism  had  been  found  before  in  several  cases  associated  with 
epidemics  of  the  disease,  many  new  data  were  gathered  at  this  time  and 
Oie  relation  of  the  cholera  organism  to  water*supphes  thoroughly  con- 
firmed by  bacteriological  examinations.  In  these  studies  it  was  also 
found  that  surface-waters  not  infrequently  contain  other  bacteria  of  the 
spirillum  t^^pe.  Many  of  these  closely  simulate  the  cholera  or  comma 
organism,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  on  account  of  its  shapes  but 
WeiflTer's  test  and  certain  cultural  methods  permit  of  a  ready  differentia- 
tion (149). 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  disease  Is 
spread  by  water-supplies  is  shown  in  the  Hamburg  outbreak.  Ham- 
ittrg,  a  cit>'  containing  at  that  time  a  population  of  640,000,  and 
Altona,  a  city  of  150,000  people,  are  situated  on  the  River  Elbe  near 
*ts  mouth*  The  two  cities  are  practically  one»  as  they  merge  into  each 
^ther,  altliough  they  have  a  separate  city  government.  Hamburg 
t  this  time  drew  its  water-supply  from  the  Elbe  some  distance  above 
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the  city.  Altona,  situated  just  below  and  forced  also  to  use  the  Elbe 
water,  took  it  at  a  point  8  miles  down-stream,  treating  it  by  sand  filtra- 
tion because  of  its  impure  condition.  Hamburg  therefore  received 
unfiltered  Elbe  water,  subject  of  course  to  possible  pollution ;  Altona  j 
used  filtered  river-water,  taken  from  the  stream  after  it  had  received  the 
sewage  of  over  800,000  people.  Cholera  broke  out  in  the  fall  of  1892, 
and  during  this  epidemic  there  were  17,000  cases  (16,800  in  less  than 
two  months)  in  Hamburg  with  over  8600  deaths,  while  during  the 
same  time  there  were  only  about  500  cases  with  about  300  deaths  in 
Altona.  Hamburg  with  its  unfiltered  river-supply  had  a  case-rate  r.{ 
about  263  per  10,000  and  a  death-rate  of  134,  while  in  Altona  the 


Of 


Fig.  31.  Hamburg-Altona  Epidemic  of  Cholkra  in  1892. 
Deaths  from  cholera  are  shown  in  district  400  meters  each  side  of  Hamburg-AUofi» 
boundary.     Section  in    Hamburg  marked  C  was  supplied  with   Altona  water  and 
wholly  escaped  the  disease. 

case- rate  was  38.1  and  the  death-rate  21.3.  Of  the  number  in  the 
latter  city  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  disease  was  contracted  in 
many  cases  by  people  who  worked  in  Hamburg  but  lived  in  Altona* 
One  block  of  buildinjrs  in  Hamburg,  containing  about  400  people,  re- 
ceived its  water-supply  from  Altona  rather  than  Hamburg  on  accour*'* 
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i  local  diflFiculties  in  connecting  the  main.  This  spot  {C  on  map), 
dthough  surrounded  with  cholera  cases,  remained  free  from  the  disease. 
Several  of  the  large  hospitals,  garrisons,  and  prisons  in  Hamburg  that 
used  otlier  water  than  the  municipal  supply  escaped  with  little  or  no 
disease.  The  history  of  the  epidemic  shows  in  the  most  conclusive 
manner  that  the  river-water  was  the  means  by  which  the  disease  was 
spread.  In  fact,  the  cholera  spirillum  v/as  isolated  not  only  from  water 
taken  from  the  Elbe,  but  also  in  one  of  the  Altona  filter-basins  before 
the  water  was  submitted  to  filtration.* 

217.  Anthrax. — This  disease  is  not  often  disseminated  by  means  of 
the  drinking-water,  but  waters  of  surface  origin  may  receive  drainage 
from  fields  on  which  the  disease  may  be  present,  and  so  become  con- 
taminated. This  condition  is  especially  liable  to  occur  in  those  regions 
(Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa)  where  the  disease  is  severe.  Here  in  this 
country  it  is  not  established  except  in  a  few  localities  (Lower  Missis- 
sippi valley.  Lower  Delaware  River,  etc.). 

Rivers  are  more  apt  to  be  the  distributive  agents  so  far  as  waters 
are  concerned.  On  account  of  using  hides  and  skins  imported  from 
infected  regions  refuse  from  tanneries,  brush-factories,  and  morocco- 
shops  disposed  of  in  running  streams  may  often  be  the  cause  of  out- 
breaks along  watercourses. 

A  striking  instance  came  under  the  writer's  attention  in  1899.  The 
Black  River,  for  a  distance  of  10  miles  below  Medford,  Wis.,  was  pol- 
luted by  tannery  refuse.  Stock  (cattle  and  horses)  contracted  anthrax 
by  drinking  the  river-water,  by  grazing  on  lowlands  that  had  been 
subjected  to  overflow  in  the  spring,  and  by  eating  hay  that  had  been 
gathered  from  the  inundated  marshes.  In  caring  for  the  affected  stock 
several  persons  also  became  infected.  The  disease  germ  was  introduced 
from  a  tannery  in  which  Chinese  hides  were  being  handled. 

Diatroptofft  notes  the  detection  of  the  specific  organism  in  the  case 
of  a  well-water.  The  water  from  this  well  served  to  infect  a  herd  of 
sheep.  The  writer  in  the  Medford  outbreak  succeeded  in  isolating  the 
disease  organism  from  a  pond  that  had  become  infected  by  surface 
drainage  from  fields  on  which  cattle  had  died  from  anthrax. 

2i8«  Other  Water-borne  Diseases. — In  addition  to  the  above,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  other  diseases  are  also  distributed  more  or  less  fre- 
quently by  the  aid  of  water.  In  some  cases  the  causal  organism  that 
produces  the  disease  is  not  yet  known,  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
outbreak  is  disseminated  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  probability 
of  water  functioning  in  its  spread.     The  winter  outbreaks  of  cholera 


♦Zfi7./.  Nyg.,  XIV.  p.  337-  t  Attn.  Past,,  1893,  vii.  p.  286. 
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infantum  that  have  occurred  in  Hamburg  and  Altona  have  been  traced 
directly  to  the  use  of  raw  or  Imperfectly  filtered  EJbe  water** 

2ig,  Gastro-iiLtestinal  Disturbances,— As  representing  this  class  of 
diseases  may  be  mentioned  gastrointestinal  catarrhs.  In  some  cases 
a  diarrhoelc  condition  may  be  produced  as  the  result  of  the  presence  of 
suspended  matter.  In  a  number  of  instances,  epidemics  of  intestinal 
catarrhs  have  been  associated  with  the  pollution  of  waters  witJi  organic 
matter  from  various  sources.  The  Long  Branch, t  N.  J,,  outbreak  was 
ascribed  to  the  use  of  peaty  water,  but  it  was  not  definitely  shown 
whether  the  disturbance  was  due  to  the  organic  matter  of  peaty  origin 
or  to  organisms  that  were  present  in  such  water* 

Wright  t  instances  an  outbreak  in  Buffalo  that  w^as  confined  entirely 
to  persons  who  used  water  from  a  series  of  shallow  wells  m  a  certain 
region  of  the  city- 
Cameron  §  records  an  epidemic  in  a  military  school  in  Dublin  where 
150  persons  were  afflicted.  The  trouble  was  traced  to  a  ground-water 
that  was  found  to  be  rich  in  micro*organisms. 

In  1S94  a  very  extensive  outbreak  of  an  enteric  disease  appeared 
in  Lisbon Jl  Portugal,  In  three  months  over  15,000  people  were 
afflicted.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  appeared  like  cholera  in  many 
ways,  but  the  fact  that  only  one  person  died  from  the  same  indicated 
at  least  that  the  germ  in  its  pathogenic  properties  was  much  different 
from  true  Asiatic  cholera.  The  organism  producing  the  outbreak  was 
readily  separated  from  fecal  discharges  of  affected  persons,  and  w^as  also 
found  in  the  water-supply  of  the  city.  It  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  comma  bacillus  of  cholera.  The  protection  afforded  by  the  use 
of  household  filters  demonstrated  conclusively  that  the  disease  wa3  dis- 
tributed by  the  way  of  the  water*mains. 

220,  Dysentery. — Although  it  is  quite  probable  that  dysentery  maf  ] 
be  caused  by  more  than  one  kind  of  organism^  the  relation  of  diseases  f 
of  this  class  to  polluted  waters  is  now  quite  generally  accepted.  The 
severe  form  of  the  disease  that  occurs  in  the  tropics  is  ascribed  to  the 
development  of  an  animal  parasite,  Amatba  mli,  while  the  disease  as  it! 
appears  in  some  other  countries  seems  to  be  associated  with  certaJflj 
bacteria*  As  these  organisms  have  not  been  definitely  determined  in] 
water-supplies,  the  supposed  connection  between  them  and  water  docs  I 
not  rest  upon  a  thoroughly  established  scientific  basis,  but  is  based  ' 
upon  tlie  distribution  of  the  disease  and  otlier  epidemiological  data. 

*  Haien.     Filtration  of  Public  Water-suppUcs,  p.  22%. 

f  Mason.     Water-supply,  p,  11.  %  Samtary  Reterd^  iv.  p.  185* 

%  DmUm /ifur.  Med^  Sc,^  i,  p,  535.  |  Cent,/,  BaAL^  1854,  XVL  p*  401. 
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211,   Malaria,—  Regarding  the  spread  of  malaria  by  means  of  water- 

jpHes,  not  much  definite  information  that  is  scientifically  established 
at  hand,  although  the  general  belief  has  been  that  the  disease  is  some- 
1sx<L^  spread  in  this  way.     The  recent  establishment  of  the  inosquito 

ory  of  infection  shows,  however,  that  water  is  necessary  for  the  con- 
luance  of  the  disease  although  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  malarial 
rasite  is  introduced  with  the  water  that  is  ingested,  even  though  such 
ter  might  contain  the  Xztvt^  of  the  spotted-wing  mosquito  {Anopheles) 

t  is  now  known  to  be  the  means  of  distributing  the  disease. 

VITALITY   OF    PATHOGENIC   BACTERIA   IN   WATER. 

232,  Conditioiis  Affecting  Vitality » — While  common  experience  has 

centuries  associated  certain  diseases  with  impure  or  polluted  water- 

pplies,  it  has  not  been  possible  until  the  methods  of  bacterial  inves- 

^ttion  were  employed   to  determine  just   how  long  a  water  once 

Bfered    impure    through   fecal   or    other    pollution   would   remain 

Ifigerous    to   human    health.      Since    the    discovery  of  the   specific 

ganisms  that  are  tJie  inciting  cause  of  different  diseases,  and  the  study 

them  under  varying  conditions  in  waters  of  diverse  sources,  as  to 

m  long  such  organisms  are  able  to  retain  their  vitality  in  natural 

ters,  it  has  become  possible  to  limit  much   more  accurately  this 

riod  of  danger. 

It  is  very  important  to  recognize: 

(i)  Whether  pathogenic  bacteria  once  introduced  into  water  are 
Je  to  multiply  therein;  and, 

(2)  Supposing  that  conditions  do  not  favor  their  growth,  how  long 
h  pathogenic  bacteria  are  able  to  retain  their  vitality  and  virulence. 

Having  once  determined  these  conditions,  it  then  becomes  possible 
state  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  period  during  which  water 
lluted  with  such  germ- life  is  dangerous. 

Any  satisfactory  answer  to  these  propositions  must  take  into  con- 
leration  a  number  of  conditions,  both  as  to  the  organism  and  the 
luence  of  its  environment,  that  will  exert  a  varying  effect  on  the 
Uity  of  any  germ.  The  more  prominent  of  these  factors  are  as 
lows: 

Natural  variation  in  the  organism  itself,  due  to  age,  condition  of 
e,  and  previous  history  of  the  same;  the  number  of  disease  germs 
t  in  the  water;  the  condition  of  the  water  as  a  growth  medium 
to  its  composition,  the  amount  of  organic  matter,  the  nature  of  the 

ie»  whether  it  b  suspended  or  soluble,  the  presence  of  by-products 
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of  previous  bacterial  growth,  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  water  iteelf; 
the  effect  of  varying  conditions  in   environment  as  to  the  temperatui^ 
of  the.  water,  the  amount  of  oxygen  dissolved,  the  effect  of  Hght,  ziM 
the  state  of  water  as  to  motion.  I 

All  of  these  factors  exert  jnore  or  less  effect  on  the  vitality  cfl 
bacteria,  and  particularly  on  that  of  disease-producing  microbes.  In- 
asmuch as  these  conditions  are  not  constant  in  all  waters,  it  naturally 
follows  that  any  specific  organism  will  be  subject  to  a  good  deal  of  varia-J 
tion  in  the  length  of  time  it  will  remain  in  a  living  condition  in  waterJ 
It  is  therefore  not  so  surprising  to  find  considerable  difference  in  eKpefH 
mental  results,  which  fact  should  lead  to  caution  in  deducing  definite 
laws  as  to  this  question.  " 

223,  Vitality  of  Typhoid  Organisnit — The  closer  relation  of  typhoid 
fever  to  polluted  water-supplies  renders  a  determination  qf  the  vitality 
of  this  germ  of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  Although  tlfe  t|r^hoidt_ 
fever  bacillus  is  not  a  spore-bearing  form,  nevertheless  it  is^bfcwl 
retain  its  vitality  in  drinking-waters  for  a  considerable  period  of  time, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  outbreaks  traceable  to  injected 
supplies. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  from  the  direct  experiments  already 
made,  it  seems  improbable  that  there  is  any  considerable  growth  of  tht 
typhoid  bacillus  in  potable  waters,  although,  as  Frankland  *  has  shown, 
it  is  possible  to  acclimate  the  organism  to  such  a  dilute  food-medium 
that  it  will  actually  grow  in  surface-waters ;  but  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  would  naturally  find  its  way  into  potable  supplies  tliere 
would  be  but  scant  opportunity  for  this  acclimation  process  to  occur. 
Where  organic  matter  is  present  that  is  available  as  a  food-supply,  afl 
in  sewage* polluted  waters,  cell -multiplication  may  be  possible,  +  bufl 
even  here  there  are  other  retarding  factors,  such  as  the  effect  of 
bacterial  by-products,  that  tend  to  prevent  growth. 

in  order  to  determine  the  period  through  which  the  organism  is 
able  to  survive  in  water,  a  large  amount  of  data  has  been  coUectciJ* 
The  results,  however,  are  so  conflicting  that  it  is  impossible  to  closcUl 
define  these  limits,  ■ 

Of  the  earlier  work»  Frank  land*  a  seems  to  have  been  most  claseljl 
controlled.     J!c  studied  the  longevity  of  typhoid  in  polluted  Tham« 
water*  a  soft  peaty  water  (Loch  Katrine)  and  a  hard,  deep  well  water.' 
Tests  were  made  in  raWj  sterilized  and  filtered  samples.     The  rcsiiUs 
obtained  with  sterilized  and  filtered  are,  of  course,  inapplicable  to  norma! 

•  Zeiif.  Hyg.  189s,  XXI.  p.  4<56.  ■ 

t  Olivier,     Comp,  rend,  d,  sc.  Si?c.  d£  BmL^  1889,  No.  27,  I 
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ondittons,  but  the  prolonged  vitality  of  the  organism  in  a!l  cases  (20-51 
^ys  in  stertlizetl  and  1 1-39  days  in  filtered)  compared  with  the  effect  in 
siw  (9-33  days)  indicates  that  the  longevity  of  the  organism  is  less  in  raw 
raters  than  in  sterile  waters.  In  this  series  the  typhoid  organism  disap- 
teared  much  more  rapidly  in  surface  waters  than  in  unpolluted  well  waters. 

All  experimental  work  on  the  vitality  of  organisms  carried  on  in 
;lass  containers  is  subject  to  a  factor  of  error  due  to  the  protective 
Ction  of  the  glass  vessel  on  the  organism  as  shown  by  Ficker, 

Jordan,  Zeit  and  Russell  *  have  carried  on,  simultaneously  but  inde- 
pendently, a  most  extensive  series  of  experiments  on  the  influence  of 
lie  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  Illinois  River  on  the  vitality  of 
yphoid*  To  avoid  influence  of  glass  containers,  their  experiments 
rere  made  in  diffusible  membranes,  as  parchment  and  celloidin.  Sacs 
ftade  of  this  material  and  filled  with  respective  types  of  waters  (Lake 
Michigan,  sewage  from  Chicago  Drainage  Canal,  and  Illinois  River)  were 
noculated  with  freshly  isolated  typhoid  organisms  and  immersed  in 
hese  respective  waters.  The  typhoid  organism  was  recovered  from 
hcse  water  samples  by  various  differential  culture  methods,  and  in 
fevery  case  the  presumptive  cultures  were  crucially  tested  by  the 
Igglutination  (Widal)  test.  The  results  uniformly  indicated  that  the 
Sxp>sures  in  the  sewage  and  sewage  polluted  river  water  resulted  in  the 
^truction  of  the  typhoid  more  rapidly  (3  days)  than  in  Lake  Michigan 
rater  (about  7  days). 

Russell  and  Fuller  f  continued  these  investigations,  using  Lake 
Hendota  water  and  dilute  fresh  sewage.  They  studied  the  permeability 
rf  the  containing  sacs^  introducing  still  another  type,  agar  membranes* 
Bid  their  results  substantially  confirmed  those  previously  referred  to. 
X  is  apparent  from  these  investigations  that  the  forces  which  result  in 
he  destruction  of  the  typhoid  organism  operate  much  more  rapidly  in 
lighly  polluted  than  pure  waters. 

In  solving  so  important  a  question  as  this,  it  is,  of  course,  well  to 
ireigh  carefully  all  possible  sons  of  evidence.  As  supplementing  the 
Bxperimental  findings,  epidemiological  evidence  would  be  of  great  value, 
irhere  towns  using  the  same  stream  foe  sewage  disposal  and  water  sup- 
>ly  might  have  successive  epidemics  of  this  disease.  Such  findings, 
lowever,  are  not  frequent. 

The  evidence  is  practically  unanimous  that  this  organism  persists 
onger  in  cold  waters  than  in  those  of  summer  temperature.  At 
Lawrence  the  rate  of  decrease  was  noted  as  follows  when  the  typhoid 
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bacillus  was  exposed  in  Merrimack  River  water  kept  near  the  freezing- 
point. 


Day  of  analysis ,«.*.>,...       r 

Number  per  c.c- 6120 


5  10  15  20        as 

3100        490        100        17  o 

The  spread  of  the  disease  from  Lo%vell  to  Lawrence  during  the 
winter,  and  the  Plymouth,  Pa.,  case  in  which  typhoid  dejecta  were 
exposed  In  the  snow  from  January  to  March  to  a  minimum  tempera- 
ture of  —  22°  F.,  indicate  that  low  temperatures  are  certainly  inefiTective 
agents  in  the  destruction  of  this  organism. 

224.  Cholera, — In  the  experimental  results  obtained  as  to  tli€ 
vitalitj^  of  the  cholera  spirillum  in  natural  waters,  the  data  are  even 
more  conflicting  than  with  typhoid.  In  order  to  encourage  growth* 
Bolton  *  found  that  about  400  parts  of  organic  matter  per  i  ,000,000  were 
necessary.  This  explains  why  the  germ  lives  longer  in  a  polluted  than 
in  a  pure  water,  Trenkmann  t  has  determined  that  the  vitality  of  the 
cholera  spirillum  is  considerably  prolonged  where  the  organism  \% 
grown  in  solutions  containing  sodium  chloride.  This  is  of  interest 
as  explaining  the  presence  of  the  organism  in  brackish  waters  (river 
Elbe  at  Hamburg.  J  harbor  at  Marseilles). 

In  general,  the  experimental  results  indicate  that  the  cholera  spiril- 
lum is  unable  to  retain  its  vitality  in  potable  waters  for  as  long  a  time 
as  the  typhoid  bacillus.  In  the  majority  of  experiments  cited,  the 
duration  of  vitality  was  only  1^3  days*  On  the  other  hand,  some 
reputable  observers  claim  to  have  found  it  in  ordinary  water  scleral 
months  after  infection.  In  Cologne  sewage  Stutzer  and  Burrif  found 
it  lived  from  7-13  days. 

At  low  temperatures  it  retains  its  ability  to  grow,  as  has  been 
determined  experimentally,  as  well  as  empirically  in  the  winter 
epidemics  that  occurred  at  Nietteben  and  Altona  in  1893.I 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  |>eriod  of  incubation  with  this  disease  is 
quite  short  (i-j  days),  it  is  more  often  possible  to  detect  the  presence 
of  this  organism  in  polluted  supplies  than  it  is  with  typhoid.  (See 
Literature  of  this  chapter,)  For  such  determinations  the  differential 
media  that  have  been  devised  may  be  successfully  used  (149)* 

225,  Anthraz.^ — The  problems  presented  in  the  case  of  this  disease 
organism  differ  materially  from  those  previously  noted,  in  that  Badiks 

*  IfiL  /.  Myx'*  n  p.  I. 
f  Ctnt.f.  BtjAi,,  1893.  XIII.  p,  3 13' 

X  The  chlorine  content  of  river  is  g^reatly  increased  by  the  waste  waieri  from  lb* 
Stassfurt  salt-works  (See  Aufrccht.  Cent./.  BaJtt.,  1S93,  xni.  p.  353*) 
f  //y^.  Rnnd. ,  IV.  p.  aoS, 
I  Koch.     Zeit.f.  Ilyg.^  1893.  xiv*  p   393. 
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hracis  is  able  to  form  spores,  and  hence  is  much  more  resistant. 
)res,  however,  are  only  produced  in  contact  with  air  and  where  the 
iperature  is  at  least  60°  F. 

There  is  little  probability  of  the  pollution  of  waters  by  anthrax  from 
nan  sources,  but  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  this  disease  organism 
Is  its  way  into  water  from  animal  sources,  and  inasmuch  as  the  same 
m  is  able  to  produce  anthrax  in  both  man  and  animals,  the  origin 
the  same  is  a  matter  of  no  little  moment.  Tanneries,  brush- 
:ories.  etc.,  are  particularly  liable  to  distribute  the  disease  germ  by 
way  of  the  water,  owing  to  the  fact  that  hides,  hair,  and  wool  are 
[uently  infected.  In  such  cases  the  disease  germ  is  more  apt  to  be 
he  spore  rather  than  the  vegetative  form  and  therefore  will  be  much 
re  resistant. 

In  the  sporeless  stage  the  organism  is  able  to  live  but  for  a  short 
e.  Two  to  five  days  mark  the  ordinary  limits  of  existence  in  sur- 
r-waters,  the  organism  degenerating  more  rapidly  in  summer  than 
ivinter.  Under  summer  conditions  the  germ  may  sporulate,  in 
ch  condition  it  is  able  to  live  over  from  one  year  to  the  next.  In 
lands  subject  to  overflow,  the  conditions  seem  to  be  the  best  for  the 
actuation  of  the  vitality  of  the  organism. 

226,  Conclusion, — Experimental  tests  have  been  made  with  other 
is  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  but  the  results  are  only  of  general  scientific 
rest.  In  summarizing,  all  bacteria  of  disease  are  killed  out  sooner 
ater  in  waters.  Ordinarily  the  amount  of  organic  nutriment  con- 
ed in  water  is  not  sufficient  to  encourage  rapid  development,  and 
consequence  is  that  most  forms  are  sooner  or  later  starved  out. 

LITERATURE. 

A  large  amount  of  literature  showing  the  relation  of  communicable  dis- 
ss to  water-supplies  is  in  existence,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  widely  scat- 
id  in  various  hygienic,  bacteriological,  engineering,  and  other  journals. 
a  few  such  works,  as 

Hill's  Public  Water-supplies, 

Fuertes'  Water  and  Public  Health, 

Abbott's  Hygiene  of  Transmissible  Diseases, 

Sedgwick's  Principles  of  Science  and  Public  Health,  and 

Whipple's  Typhoid  Fever, 
le  of  the  more  classic  examples  are  given.     Typhoid  epidemics  may  be 
>sified  according  to  their  respective  vehicles  of  transmission  as  due  to 

(i)  Water-supplies. 

(2)  Milk-supplies. 

(3)  Food  (shell  fish,  oysters,  etc.) 
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while  more  recently  flies  have  been  shown  to  be  actively  associated  with  tb 
distribution  of  infected  material,  as  in  the  typhoid  fever  outbreaks  in  Ihe 
military  camps  during  the  Spanish- American  war^  yet  the  larger  percenlags 
of  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  are  caused  by  infection   in  various  ways 
water-supplies.     See  Schiider,  Zeit  f.   Hyg.j  igoi^  xxxviii,  p.  343,  in  whid 
there  is  collected  literature  relating  to  650  typhoid  epidemics. 


TYPHOID. 

1.  Epidemks   ansing  from   Inserted  Grouttd  WaUr*suppiks,  (springs 
wells)  are  usually  more  or  less  circumscribed  in  iheir  distribution      Charap 
teristic  epidemics  are  noted  in  the 

Wiilenherg,  Gcrnmny,  outbreak,  which  was  due  to  infection  of  a  well  sup 
plying  garrison.  (See  Gaffky.  Mitt.  a.  d»  kais.  Gesundheitsamte,  I8^4^  I 
p.  410O 

Laitsanne,  Switzerland,  1872,     Infection  of  town  supply  (spring)  throi^ 
ini  perfect  till  ration  of  soiL 

Deutsche  Arch.  f.  klin*  Med.  1893,  Band  xi, 

2.  Kpidtmifs  caused  by  Accidrttial  Injcftum  0}  a  Satis faclory  Supply. 
Barahiw,  Wtsfomin,  infection  of  a  pure  supply  from  wells  by  passage  i 

distributing  pipes  through   polluted  water,     (See   Kirchoffer,  W*  G.,  Bn^ 
News.  Nov.  27,  1902;  also  Russell,  H.  L.     Report  Wisconsin  State 
of  Health,   1903*) 

Butler,  Pa.     Infection  of  filtered  supply  due  to  temporary  discontinua 
of  filter  operations.     Super,  G.  A*,  Eng.  Newx^  Dec.  24,  1905, 

3.  EpUkm-cs  caused  by  Conlatninution  0}  Sup  plus  of  Stirfiue  Origin. 
Ithaca,  A\  Y.  (See  Soper,  G.  A.,  Jour,  N.  E.  W.  W,   Assn,,  DecemH 

1904.) 

Flym0uth,  Pa.,  iSSs-  One-ninth  of  entire  population  of  9*000  strickea 
with  disease  due  to  pollution  of  open  public  reservoir  with  fecal  discharges 
from  single  typhoid  case*  (See  Sedgwick,  Principles  of  Sanitary  ScienoCi 
p.  aoo.) 

Pittstmri^,  AHcghenv  and  vicinity^  Eng.  NfWs,Fth.  25,  1904, 

PkiliMphia,  Pj. /Annual  Report,  Dept,  Public  Safety  of  Phila,,  1S9S. 

Lowt'il-LaiLteme,  Mass.,  a4th  Report  Mass.  Board  of  Health,  1892* 

Washington,  D,  C  Eng.  ^fews,  Nov.  S,  1906, 

4.  Epidemics  due  to  Injection  of  Milk- sup  plies. 

For  most  complete  recent  re^sum^,  see  Milk  and  Its  Relation  to  Public 
Healthy  Bulletin  41,  Hygienic  Laboratory,   Public  Health  and  Marine  Hos*_ 
pital  Sennce  of  the  U.  S.,  1908, 

Stamford,  Conn.,  1895,     Three  hundred  and    eighty-six  cases   develop 
within  six  weeks,  of  which  97  per  cent  came  from  a  single  milk  supply,  mill 
being  infected  by  rinsing  out  the  cans  with  cold  water  from  a  shallow 
tamtnated  %velL     (See  Smith,  H.  E,,  Conn,  State  Board  of   Health  Rep 
18(55.  P^  16*0 

Montttair^  A",'/.,  9th  Annual  Report  Montclair  Board  of  Health,  1903. 

Pah  Alto,  CaL  Of  9C0  people  supplied  with  milk  from  one  daity  ijJ 
had  typhoid  fever.     (See  Modern  Medicine,  Osier,  Vol  IL  p.  85.) 

Spring^eld  and  SofHcrvitk,  Mass.^  24th  Report  Mass,  Board  of  Healtl 
1892.  p.  713, 
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Hamburg-Altonaj  Germany,  1892.     The  most  striking  case  on  record  of 
he  value  of  sand  filters  in  checking  disease  outbreaks. 

Koch.  Wasserfiltration  und  Cholera.  Zeit.  f.  Hyg.,  1893,  xiv.  p.  393  , 
also  ibid.,  xv.  p.  89. 

Reincke.     Ber.  d.  medic.  Inspect,  d.  Hamburg.     Staates  f.  1892,  p.  28. 
Gaffky.     Arb.  a.  d.  kais.     Gesundheitsamte,  x.  pp.  1-129. 
Cholera  in  Germany  other  than  in  Hamburg  in  1892-93. 
Arb.  a.  d.  kais.     Gesundheitsamte,  x.  pp.  129-273. 
Korber.     Dorpat  outbreak.     Zeit.  f.  Hyg.,  1895,  xix.  p.  161. 
Koch.     Nietleben  outbreak.     Zeit.  f.  Hyg.,  1894,  xv.  p.  123. 
Cholera  in  Germany  in  1894. 

Arb.  a.  d.  kais.     Gesundheitsamte,  xii.  pp.  1-285. 

DIARRHOEAL  EPIDEMICS. 

Hamburg-Altona,  1880,  1888,  1892. 

Reincke.     Ber.  d.  med.  Inspect,  d.  Hamburg.    Staates  fiir  1892,  p.  10. 

Bockendahl.  Generalber.  ii.  d.  offenll.  Gesundheitswesen  fiir  Schl. 
HoL,  1870.  p.  10. 

(Abstracts  of  both  of  these  articles  in  Hazen's  Filt  Pub.  Wacer- 
supplies,  p.  226.) 
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CHAPTER  XL 

GENERALITIES   PERTAINING   TO   WATER-WORKS 
CONSTRUCTION. 

227,  In  the  preceding  chapters  there  have  been  discussed  the 
various  matters  relating  to  the  requirements  of  a  water-supply  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  various  sources  as  regards  quantity  and  quality.  In 
the  remaining  portions  of  this  work  there  will  be  considered  in  detail 
the  design  and  construction  of  the  various  parts  entering  into  a  system 
of  water- works. 

Questions  of  quantity  and  quality  are  of  prime  importance  in  the 
selection  of  a  source  of  supply,  but  that  the  solution  may  be  the  best  it 
is  also  necessary  to  consider  the  question  of  cost,  a  matter  which 
depends  upon  the  extent  and  character  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  works  involved.  With  two  or  more  sources  at  hand,  each  of  which 
will  furnish  water  of  sufficient  quantity  and  equally  good  quality,  the 
problem  resolves  itself  into  one  of  economy  as  measured  by  the  first 
cost  plus  the  capitalized  cost  of  operation.  The  problem  is,  however, 
rarely  so  simple  as  this,  questions  of  future  enlargement,  differences  in 
quality,  possible  future  pollution,  and  financial  resources  of  the  com- 
munity being  some  of  the  elements  which  render  the  question  a  com- 
plicated one.  Thus  a  complete  general  knowledge  of  the  problem 
becomes  a  prerequisite  to  an  intelligent  selection  of  source  as  well  as 
to  the  actual  construction  of  the  works. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  details  of  water-works  construction  it  will 
be  of  assistance  to  get  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  and  to  that  end 
we  will  here  briefly  describe  the  various  general  features,  the  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  various  parts  of  a  system,  and  the  standards  by  which  the 
economy  of  various  methods  and  arrangements  can  be  compared. 

GENERAL   ARRANGEMENT   OF   WATER-WORKS.  M 

228,  Classification. — The  various  constructive  features  of  a  water- 
supply  system  are  divided  into  three  groups:  (j)  Works  for  the  collec- 
tion of  water;  (2)  Works  for  the  purification  of  water;  (3)  Works  for 
the  conveyance  and  distribution  of  water. 

229.  Works  for  the  Collection  of  Water. — These  are  divided  according- 
to  the  nature  of  the  source  into:  (A)  Works  for  taking  water  from  large 
streams  and  natural  lakes;  (B)  Works  for  the  collection  of  ground- 
Water;  (CJ  Works  for  the  collection  of  water  from  small  streams  by 
nieans  of  impounding  reservoirs. 

A.  Works  for  taking  water  from  large  streams  or  lakes  vary  in 
character  from  a  simple  cast-iron  pipe  extending  a  short  distance  from 
shore,  to  the  expensive  tunnels  and  cribs  of  some  of  the  large  cities  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  The  location  of  these  works  is  determined  very 
largely  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  water  obtainable.  Wherever, 
as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  desired  to  draw  a  supply  from  a  lake  which 
at  the  same  time  receives  sewage  from  the  city,  the  question  is  one 
involving  great  difficulties. 

B.  Works  for  the  collection  of  ground -water  consist  of  various 
forms  of  shallow  wells,  artesian  wells,  filter-galleries,  etc.  The 
tocadon  of  works  of  this  class  is  determined,  primarily,  by  the  location 
of  the  water-bearing  strata.  If  tliese  are  extensive,  it  will  usually  be 
convenient  and  economical  to  place  the  wells  at  relatively  low  eleva- 
tions in  order  that  the  water  may  be  readily  reached  by  pumps,  or 
perhaps  in  order  that  a  flowing  well  may  be  secured.  In  the  case  of 
shallow  wells  the  location  is  often  aftected  by  the  possibility  of  local 
contamination,  an  element  usually  absent  in  the  case  of  deep  wells, 

C.  W^ater  collected  in  impounding  reservoirs  from  streams  of  com- 
paratively small  watersheds  depends  for  its  good  qualit>'  chiefly  upon 
the  scarcity  of  population  upon  the  watershed.  Suitable  areas  are 
therefore  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  more  rugged  parts  of  the 
country  and  at  tlie  higher  elevations,  and  usually  at  considerable  dis- 
Uinces,  sometimes  as  great  as  50  or  75  miles,  from  the  population  to 
be  served.  The  location  of  such  impounding  reservoirs  is  also  largely 
dependent  upon  questions  of  construction,  such  as  the  location  ofUie 
dam,  length  and  cost  of  aqueduct  or  conduit,  and,  what  is  of  great 
economic  importance,  whether  the  water  can  be  conveyed  and  dis- 
tributed entirely  or  partly  by  gravity. 
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230,  Works  for  the  Purification  of  Water. — These  vary  in  kind 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  impurities  to  be  removed.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  surface-waters  the  sediment,  bacteria,  etc.,  are  removed  more 
or  less  completely  by  settling-basins  and  various  forms  of  filters;  dis- 
agreeable f^ases  by  aeration.  In  tJie  case  of  ground-waters  iron  nuy 
be  removed  by  aeration  and  filtration  ;  hardness  by  chemical  precipita- 
tion»  etc.  In  these  ways  waters  otherwise  very  undesirable  can  be 
greatly  improved  or  made  entirely  satisfactory^  but  of  course  at  a  con- 
siderable expenditure  of  money.  It  will  often  happen,  therefore,  that 
a  source  of  good  quality  but  expensive  will  need  to  be  conjpared  with 
another  poor  in  quality  but  capable  of  being  made  fairly  comparablt 
with  the  other  at  no  greater  total  cost.  Not  infrequently  the  possibiiit)' 
of  the  future  deterioration  of  a  surface  supply  and  the  consequent 
neccssit>^  for  artificial  purification  must  also  be  considered. 

231,  Works  for  the  Distributioa  of  Water. — These  include  aqueducts 
and  conduits  for  conveying  water  from  a  distant  source,  pumps  and 
pumping-stations,  local  reservoirs  for  equalizing  the  flow  or  for  storage, 
and  the  pipes  for  distributinj^  to  the  consumers.  Conduits  may  be  open 
channels,  masonry  conduits  not  under  pressure,  or  closed  pressure 
conduits,  such  as  pipes  of  wood,  iron,  or  steel,  and  sometimes  tunnels* 
The  form  is  determined  chiefly  by  considerations  of  cost,  Fumi^ 
are  used  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  situations,  and  may  be  operated 
by  steam,  gas,  electricity,  wind,  or  by  hydraulic  power.  There  are 
deep-well  pumps  for  drawing  water  from  depths  not  reached  by  suction, 
low-lift  pumps  for  raising  water  from  a  river  into  settling-basins  mm 
to  filters,  or  from  wells  into  a  low  reservoir;  and  high-lift  pumps  for 
forcing  the  main  supply  into  the  distributing  pipes  or  into  an  elevatd 
distributing  reservoir.  Local  reservoirs  are  used  for  receiving  water 
from  long  conduits  and  regulating  the  flow  in  the  distributing  system, 
for  equalizing  the  flow  and  pressure  in  pumping  systems,  and  as  settling- 
reservoirs.  The  pipe  system  includes  distributing  mains,  fire -hydrants, 
service-pipes,  shut-oflT  valves,  regulating-valves,  etc. 

232,  Arrangement  of  Works,^The  arrangement,  extent,  and  cost 
of  the  various  features  of  a  water- works  system  depend  greatly  upon 
the  nature  of  the  source,  its  distance  from  the  district  to  be  served,  anJ 
its  elevation  abov^e  that  district. 

In  describing  the  various  arrangements  of  water-works  systems  it 
will  be  convenient  to  consider  them  in  two  classes:  first,  those  draw- 
ing  from  a  distant  source;  and  second^  those  drawing  from  a  near-by 
source. 

Where  the  water  is  obtained  from  a  distant  source  we  may  havei 
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In)  gravis  systems  in  which  water  from  an  impounding  reservoir  or 
bke  (rarely  from  other  sources)  is  led  into  a  conduit  through  which  it 
■Dws  down  to  the  city;  or  (^)  systems  in  which  the  water  is  pumped 
■rom  ground- water  sources,  or  from  rivers  or  lakes,  by  low -lift  punips 
Into  a  gravity  conduit,  or  by  high-lift  pumps  directly  into  a  pressure 
■Conduit  to  the  city.  At  the  city  it  passes  into  a  small  reservoir  and  thence 
Iby  gravity  to  the  consumer*  or  it  may  be  pumped  from  the  reservoir 
Itoa  higher  level  in  order  to  get  the  necessary  pressure  for  distribution. 
■Where  the  differences  of  elevation  in  the  city  are  great  it  may  be 
Itconomical  to  have  two  or  more  zones  of  distribution.  If  the  water  is 
II0  be  purified,  the  necessary  works  may  be  located  at  any  convenient 
WvmX  between  the  source  and  the  city.  If  placed  at  the  source,  a  set 
lof  low-lift  pumps  will  probably  need  to  be  established;  if  at  any  oi:her 
paint  along  the  conduit,  such  pumps  will  seldom  be  required, 
I  A  near-by  source  is  usually  at  so  slight  an  elevation  above  the  city 
Vthat  high-lift  pumps  are  required  to  furnish  the  necessary  pressure  for 

■  distribution'  With  a  ground- water  source  a  set  of  low-lift  pumps  may 
I  often  be  used  to  elevate  the  water  into  a  low  equalizing  reservoir, 
lu'hcnce  it  is  drawn  by  the  high-lift  pumps.  If  the  source  is  a  lake  or 
I  large  stream  and  filters  are  used,  low -lift  pumps  will  usually  be  required 

■  to  pump  the  water  upon  the  filters,  altliough  gravity  may  sometimes  be 

■  used  for  this.  If  the  source  is  an  impounding  reservoir,  it  is  occasionally 
I  at  so  high  a  level  that  a  gravity  system  may  be  employed, 

I  The  most  expensive  arrangement  is  in  general  a  distant  source  at 
hIow  elevation  where  purification  is  required^  such  as  an  impure  water 
Bbought  from  a  distance*  The  cheapest  is  a  near-by  source  of  pure 
Blrater  at  a  high  elevation »  such  as  a  spring- water  or  artesian  water 

■  under  pressure.  In  the  nature  of  things,  comparisons  between  such 
B  sources  will  seldom  need  to  be  made-  Systems  requiring  careful  com- 
Hparison  are  usually  various  near-by  sources  requiring  pumping  and 
I  possibly  purification  with  various  remote  sources  of  pure  water  usually 
Klocated  at  a  high  elevation. 

I  ^33*  Systfims  of  Operation. — According  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
Bvorks  there  are  several  so-called  ** systems  "  of  distribution:  (1)  by 
Vsravity;  (2)  by  pumping  to  reservoir;  (3)  by  pumping  to  stand-pipe  or 
^^pk;  and  (4)  by  pumping  direct.  In  (i)  the  water  is  conveyed 
^Hfirely  by  gravity.  In  (2)  it  is  elevated  to  a  distributing-reservoir, 
^^■ence  it  flows  by  gravity  into  the  pipe  system.  In  (3)  a  small  stand- 
^He  or  tank  is  substituted  for  the  reser\^oir,  while  in  (4)  the  water  is 
^Bnped  directly  into  the  mains.  In  all  these  methods  the  pipe  system 
^Hlalns  essentially  the  same. 
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In   many  cases  a  reservoir   or   standpipe    is  so  arranged  that  it 

recei%'es  only  the  surplus  water  when  the  rate  of  pumping  exceeds 
demand,  and  returns  this  surplus  at  times  when  the  demand  excD 
the  rate  of  pumping.  This  may  be  considered  a  combination  of 
and  (4)  or  (3)  and  (4),  and  is  sometimes  called  the  direct-indirect 
system.  Again,  it  is  often  desirable  in  the  case  of  a  reserv^oir  or  stand 
pipe  system  to  so  arrange  the  piping  that  in  case  of  fire  the  reservoir 
may  be  shut  off  and  an  increased  pressure  furnished  directly  by  tbi 
pumps. 

The  number  of  works  in  the  United  States  operated   under  the 
various  systems  are  given  in  Table  No.  34,  compiled  by  Flynn.* 

TABLE  KO.  M, 

NUMBER  OF  CITIES   AND   TOWNS    IN  THE   UNITED   STATES  SUPPLirO  WITH   WATIt 
iJY    THE   VARIOUS    S  VST  F.MS    NAMED. 


til 
thei 

I 


System* 


Gravity  .  «^  I  .-^-^^.^ ♦^,.,,.,.,, 

Gravity  and  pumping  i 

Direct --■ "-■ 

To  rese  f  voi  r * , » ^ .  * ,  ♦ 

To  stand-pipe ^ . . 

Direct  and  to  reservoir. .  .* . . 

Direct  and  to  atand-pipc  .*.  «t ....... . 

To  reae  r vol  r  and  stand-pipe 

Total , .  - 

Pumping  : 

Direct.-..-..". 

To  teservoi  r  ....*-...*...**»*.«....-. . 

To  stand 'pipe* .*...--.....»••.......- 

To  reservoir  and  stand-pipe-  .*.,.,... 

Direct  and  to  reservoir 

Direct  and  to  stand  pipe ^  ...*..,.,..,, 
Direct  and  to  reservoir  and  stand-pipe 

Total •-... .- 

Natural  Pressure.. ., 

G  rand  toial  ...«..*..«.*.    ,.<*.* 


234,   Comparison  of  the  Various  Systems.  —  In   comparing  the 
various  systems,  their  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  should  1 
considered  in  three  respects:  safety  or  reliability  of  operation,  economy, 
and  convenience.     The  first  element  is  the  most  important,  particularl] 
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lor  large  cities;  for  in  such  a  case  the  entire  community  depends  so 
absolutely  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  public  water-supply  that  a 
failure  for  even  a  day  would  be  a  calamity.  In  smaller  cities  and 
tjwns  it  would  be  of  much  less  importance*  but  yet  a  very  vital  factor 
in  determining  the  value  of  a  water-supply  to  the  community.  This 
element  of  safety  cannot  readily  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  but 
the  experience  of  many  places  having  an  imperfect  plant,  and  the  losses 
resulting  therefrom,  show  that  it  is  a  matter  justifying  a  large  measure 
of  consideration. 

In  the  matter  of  economy,  differences  are  more  readily  measured, 

In  comparing  the  convenience  of  two  systems  we  should  consider  the 

amount  and  uniformity  of  pressure  in  the  two  cases,  convenience  in  the 

L    operation  of  pumps  and  in  the  making  of  repairs  and  renewals,  use  of 

I   hose  versus  fire-engines,  etc.     All  of  these  involve  more  or  less  also 

I  tlie  question  of  economy, 

I  235.  Safety. ^^Ixi  respect  to  safety  or  reliability  of  operation  the 
I  gravity  system  undoubtedly  ranks  first.  The  nature  of  the  structures  is 
I  Such  as  to  render  them  little  liable  to  accident,  and  if  a  reservoir  of 
I  ftom  5  to  10  days*  capacity  is  provided  to  receive  and  distribute  the 
I  M^ater  from  the  conduit,  thus  allowing  time  for  repairs,  or  if  the  conduit 
I  is  in  duplicate  or  of  masonry  underground,  this  system  is  exceedingly 
I  ^fe  and  reliable. 

I  Next  to  the  gravity  system  in  point  of  safety  is  the  system  of 
pymping  to  an  elevated  dLstributing^reservoir  holding  several  days' 
f  Supply,  If  at  the  same  time  considerable  reserve  pumping  capacity  is 
I  furnished  to  enable  ordinary  repairs  to  be  made  without  drawing  largely 
I  fi-om  tire  reservoir,  this  system  is  not  far  inferior  to  the  gravity  system* 
[Certain  rare  though  possible  contingencies,  such  as  a  shortage  of  fuel 
ter  a  boiler  explosion,  musti  however,  be  considered  as  tending  to  place 
piiis  system  second  in  point  of  safety-  Hydraulic  power  is  in  this 
[■"espect  more  reliable  than  steam-power. 

Many  water-works  have  in  place  of  a  reservoir  a  small  tank  or 
ptand-pipe  holding  at  most  but  a  few  hours'  supply,  dependence  being 
placed  entirely  upon  the  pumps  for  any  continued  excessive  draught. 
Tthh  arrangement  is  manifestly  inferior  to  the  second  system,  and  should 
plot  be  used  if  a  suitable  site  can  be  found  for  an  elevated  reservoir.  In 
piaiiy  places  where  the  stand-pipe  or  the  direct-pressure  system  has 
peen  in  use,  elevated  reservoirs  have  subsequently  been  constructed. 
[  The  system  of  direct  pumping  depends  for  its  efficiency  entirely  upon 
pile  ability  of  the  pumps  to  follow  all  variations  in  consumption  and  to 
respond  at  any  instant  to  demands  for  fire  purposes.     It  ranks  last  in 
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reliability,  and  should  not  be  considered  except  for  locanties  of  leve! 
topography^  where  it  becomes  a  question  between  this  and  the  stand-pipe 
system.  For  small  or  mode  rate -si  zed  cities  an  elevated  tank  holding 
at  least  one  hour's  fire  consumption  is  an  important  element  of  safety 
and  greatly  to  be  desired.  For  large  cities  the  fire  rate  does  not  call 
for  such  a  large  relative  increase  in  pumping  capacity  and  it  can  there- 
fore be  more  readily  met  by  the  pumps.  The  total  quantity  used  is, 
moreover,  large,  and  small  tanks  would  be  of  little  value.  The  pump- 
ing machinery  in  large  works  is  also  more  likely  to  be  at  all  times  in 
good  working  condition  than  is  the  case  with  small  plants. 

Where   a  stand-pipe   is  used  for  ordinary  domestic   pressure  am 
dependence  is  chiefly  placed  on  direct  pumping  for  fire  purposes,  tin 
stand-pipe  may  still  be  of  considerable  value  in  furnishing  a  fire  pressurej 
suitable  for  certain  of  the  lower  districts  of  the  town  or  for  small  fires] 
in  the  residence  portion. 

t36.  Ecomymy  and  Convtnimce. — The  relative  economy  of  different' 
systems  for  a  given  city  is  a  matter  depending  entirely  upon  the  local 
conditions.  Compared  to  a  pumping  system,  the  gravity  system  is 
very  economical  of  operation,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  plant  is  also 
likely  to  be  smalL  If  the  source  is  quite  remotep  the  expense  of  con- 
duit becomes  an  important  item,  and  beyond  a  certain  distance  the 
high  initial  cost  will  outweigh  the  economy  of  operation.  As  a  gra^itj' 
system  is  usually  fed  from  an  im pounding-reservoir,  there  is  also 
involved  in  this  case  the  expense  of  reservoir  construction. 

Comparing  the  various  forms  of  pumping  systems,  a  large  distribut 
ing-reservoir,  while  adding  to  the  first  cost,  is  an  element  of  econoniy 
in  enabling  the  pumps  to  be  more  uniformly  and  economically  openitd 
and  in  reducing  slightly  the  necessary  size  of  the  piping.  In  sma 
works  the  pumps  can  thus  be  operated  a  convenient  number  of  hours 
each  day,  such  as  8,  lo,  or  12.  A  large  reservoir  will  also  require  a 
less  amount  of  idle  pumping  capacity  for  reserve  than  either  the  direct 
or  the  stand-pipe  system.  With  respect  to  the  convenient  operation  of 
pumps  the  stand-pipe  or  tank  system  is  better  than  the  direct;  and  in 
very  small  works  it  may  effect  a  considerable  saving  by  enabling  them 
to  be  operated  for  but  a  part  of- the  time. 

As  regards  uniformity  of  pressure  the  gravity  and  reservoir  systems 
are  equally  good.  Direct  p^jmping  is  the  least  desirable^  but  cannot  be- 
said  to  be  entirely  disadvantageous,  as  the  pressure  can  be  more  readily 
modified  to  suit  the  requirements.  Thus  the  high  pressure  necessaf)' 
for  fire  extinguishment  may  be  furnished  only  so  long  as  it  is  needed^ 
while  at  other  times  a  much  less  pressure  may  be  used,  a  matter  of 
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considerable  economical  importance.  A  similar  advantage  exists  in 
the    combined   stand-pipe  and  direct-pressure  system,  with  the  add*- 

I'  tional  one  of  a  more  flexible  operation  of  the  pumps  at  ordinary 
times. 
237.  Ezistiiig  Works  as  Affecting  Choice, — The  problems  of  the 
future  are  mostly  those  of  enlarging  and  improving  present  supplies. 
The  kind  and  condition  of  the  system  already  in  existence  will  there- 
fore often  be  of  controlling  influence  in  arriving  at  the  best  design  for 
the  new  works.  It  will  often  happen  that  the  present  source  has 
become  polluted,  and  the  question  arises  whether  it  be  best  to  abandon 
it,  to  purify  the  water,  or  to  use  the  water  for  other  than  domestic  pur- 
poses. Combinations  may  thus  be  made  between  old  and  new  systems 
or  sources,  and  tiiese  may  be  either  operated  together  or  independ- 
ently, each  one  serving  a  separate  district,  a  separate  zone  of  elevation, 
or  a  separate  service, 

2j8-  The  Bual  System, —  It  has  been  proposed  that  where  it  becomes 
very  expensive  to  furnish  a  water  suitable  for  drinking  purposes,  a 
double  system  be  adopted.  One  system  would  furnish  water  of  the 
purest  quality  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes,  while  the  other  would 
^uppl)"  water  for  other  domestic  purposes,  and  for  commercial  and 
public  use*  The  former  would  be  perhaps  relatively  expensive,  but  as 
the  quantity  required  would  be  only  5  or  6  gallons  per  head  per  day, 
the  total  expense  w^ould  not  be  great.  It  would  also  often  be  much 
easier  to  find  a  good  water  in  the  quantities  required  for  this  purpose 
than  for  the  entire  supply.  For  example,  a  city  of  one  million  inhabit- 
ants would  require  only  5  or  6  million  gallons  per  day  of  pure  water, 
a  quantity  that  could  very  often  be  obtained  from  good  ground-water 
sources,  such  as  would  be  entirely  inadequate  to  supply  all  the  water 
required.  The  larger  quantity  could  then  be  obtained  from  cheaper 
sources,  making  the  total  expense  in  many  cases  less  than  under  the 
usual  single  system. 

The   chief  objection  to  this  double  system  is  the  fact  that  there 

I  would  be  in  all  houses  impure  as  well  as  pure  water,  and  unless  the 
former  be  very  bad,  unfit  in  fact  for  washing  purposes,  many  persons 
would  be  careless  or  indifferent  as  to  its  use  and  thus  the  benefits  of  a 
bure  water  to  a  community  %vould  be  very  largely  neutralized.  That 
buch  would  be  the  case  is  indicated  by  the  experience  at  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  where,  after  the  introduction  of  filter-beds  to  purify  the  city 
bratcr-supply,  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  still 
remained,  most  of  which  were  traced  to  mill  operatives  who  used  raw 
canal  water  at  the  mills,  although  city  water  was  readily  obtainable. 
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A  more  practical  dual  system  would  be  one  which  would  supply  the 
purer  water  for  all  domestic  purposes,  and  the  other  and  cheaper  water 
for  certain  commercial  and  public  uses.  Such  a  system  is  in  use  in  a 
number  of  foreign  cities  with  resulting  economy.  In  Paris,  for  exam- 
ple, Vrhere  the  use  of  water  for  street  cleaning  is  so  great,  a  separate 
and  cheap  supply  is  used  for  this  purpose.  Special  high -pressure  fire 
systems  are  of  great  value  in  large  cities,  and  since  1900  such  systems 
have  been  installed  in  several  places.  See  Art.  757  for  further  data 
The  merits  of  salt  water  for  street  sprinkling  may  make  it  advantageous 
in  towns  located  on  tide-water  to  construct  a  separate  sea-water  pipe 
system.  It  will  also  often  happen  that  a  number  of  large  commercial 
consumers  of  water  are  so  located  that  ihey  may  be  economically 
supplied  with  cheap  water  through  a  separate  system. 


PRINCIPLES   OF   ECONOMIC  CONSTRUCTION. 

239,  The  Geeeral  Problem, — In  fixing  upon  a  design  the  engineer 
must  constantly  keep  before  him  the  question  of  economy, — econoiny 
in  the  long  run  and  generally  speaking.  The  consideration  of  this. 
question  always  involves  matters  relating  to  the  future  that  can  be  onlj 
approximately  determined,  and  on  that  account  it  is  often  very  difficult" 
to  make  a  correct  decision.  Thus  the  cost  of  operation  may,  and  often 
does,  change  materially;  so  also  the  interest  rates^  and  the  cost  of 
material,  and  even  the  methods  of  construction. 

The  expense  of  any  works  to  any  community  is  made  upofthre 
parts:  (i)  first  cost;  (2)  cost  of  operatfon  and  repairs;  and  (3)  depre 
ciation,  or  the  cost  of  renewals  not  included  under  ordinary  repairsJ 
The  problem  of  the  engineer  as  regards  economy  is  to  secure  a  minH 
mum  sum  total  of  these  three  items  of  expense.     In  addition  he  must^ 
usually  consider  the  question  of  annual  payment  into  a  sinking  fund. 

240,  Methods  of  Comparing  Cost, — Different  systems  may  be  com* 
pared   as    to   economy  either  by  comparing  the  value  of  the   capital 
invested  and  required  to  keep  the  plant  in  operation,  or  by  compari(ig'| 
the    annual   expense,    including   the   depreciation  and  interest  on  thcj 
investment*      The  former  method  is  frequently  employed  in  comparinfl 
designs  of  structures  where  the  first  cost  is  of  relatively  great  importance.^ 
but  for  certain  purposes  it  is  important  to  look  at  the  matter  from  the 
standpoint  of  annual  charges,  especially  in  connection  with  the  financial 
management  of  the  works,  provision  for  payment  of  bonds,  etc.     Boti 
methods  should  give  the  same  relative  result. 
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241.  Metbod  of  Capitalization. — To  correctly  state  the  cost  of  a 
works  in  terms  of  capital  we  have:  (i)  the  first  cost;  (2)  the  annual 
cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  capitalized  at  the  current  rate  of 
interest;  (3)  the  capital  which  must  be  added  to  make  good  the 
depreciation.  The  last  sum  must  be  such  an  amount  as  will,  when  put 
at  compound  interest,  provide  a  sum  at  the  expiration  of  the  life  of  the 
stnicture  sufficient  to  renew  it  and  also  to  leave  a  sum  equal  to  the 
original  amount  for  further  future  provision.  These  three  sums  will 
then  equal  an  amount  sufficient  to  construct,  operate,  and  perpetually 
maintain  the  plant. 

Many  parts  of  a  water-works  system  can  be  kept  in  perfect  service 
indefinitely  by  the  ordinary  repairs.  These  are  not  subject  to  depre- 
ciation. Other  parts  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time.  What  are 
considered  as  repairs,  what  as  renewals,  and  what  as  new  improve- 
ments will  depend  upon  the  method  of  keeping  accounts  in  the  particu- 
lar water-works  considered,  but  this  detail  will  be  left  for  subsequent 
discussion  (Chapter  XXIX). 

That  part  of  the  cost  represented  by  items  (i)  and  (2)  is  readily 
stated  and  requires  no  further  comments.  The  capital  necessary 
to  provide  for  depreciation  maybe  determined  as  follows:  Let /*  = 
sum  required;  C  =  cost  of  renewal,  assumed  equal  to  the  first  cost; 
r  =  rate  of  interest ;  and  «  =  years  of  life  of  the  structure.  Then 
placing  P  at  compound  interest  we  must  have 

P^i  +  r)"  =  C  +  />, 
whence 

C 

^   =     (I    +   ;^)«    _     I (0 

f  (?  =r  annual  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance,  we  then  have  the 
otal  capitalized  sum 

_^  O  C 

"  ^  +  7  +  (I  +  r)"  -  I (^) 

n  permanent  structures  the  term  P  drops  out  and  the  problem  reduces 

0  a  comparison  of  the  first  cost  plus  the  capitalized  cost  of  operation, 

O 
^ ,  a  very  simple  matter.     With  structures  not  permanent  the 

erm   P  must  be  considered,  and  this  requires  a  knowledgfe  of  the 
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durability  of  the  various  kinds  of  structures,  and  some  judgment  as  to 
their  continued  usefulness  independent  of  their  durability* 

As  an  example  of  the  method  of  computation  of  the  total  capital 
required  suppose  that  a  certain  structure  costs  $50,000;  that  the 
operating  expenses  are  $5000  per  year,  and  that  the  life  of  the  struc- 
ture is  thirty  years.  If  money  is  worth  5  percent,  the  total  capitalizd 
cost  will  be,  substituting  in  eq*  (2)» 

.    5000   ,        50,000  ^  ^ 

S  =  50,000  +  -^  +  (To'sJ**"^!  =  $50,000  +  $100,000  +  $15,000 

=  $165,000. 
If  this  same  structure  would  last  forty  years,  the  last  term  become? 

-        '^40  =  $8300,  and  the  total  capital  $158,300;  if  fifty  years, 

the  last  term  becomes  $5200,  and  the  total  capital  $155,200.  It  is  to 
be  noted  from  these  figures  that  to  make  the  structure  last  forty  instead 
of  thirty  years  would  justify  an  initial  expenditure  of  $t  5,000  —  $8300 
^  $6700;  to  make  it  last  fifty  years,  an  additional  expenditure  of  but 
$3100,  and  to  make  it  last  indefinitely,  only  $5200  more.  Compared 
to  first  cost  and  cost  of  operation,  it  is  thus  evident  that  the  questioit 
of  extending  the  lite  of  a  plant  by  adding  to  the  first  cost,  when  that 
life  is  already  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  is  a  very  minor  consideration. 
This  example  shows  also  that  no  great  accuracy  is  necessary  in  esti- 
mating the  life  of  a  plant  when  it  is  of  a  fairly  permanent  character. 

Many  other  elements  enter  in  to  modify  these  mathematical  results. 
For  example,  inconvenience  of  renewal,  and  reliability  of  operation, 
tend  greatly  to  increase  the  value  of  a  permanent  structure;  while 
future  improvements  in  methods  and  processes  tend  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

242,  Method  of  Annual  Expense, — The  annual  expense  will  be  equal 
to  the  interest  on  the  first  cost,  plus  the  cost  of  operation,  plus  the 
annual  depreciation.  It  is  evidently  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  tnta! 
capitalized  cost  as  previously  found,  or  to  Tr -|-  O -\-  Pr.  The  last 
term  of  this  expression  may  be  called  the  a nntia f  d^pr^cmixon^  and  by 
substituting  from  eq.  (l)  we  have,  letting  D  =^  annual  depreciation, 

^  =  ^— (.+^r-t ('> 

in  w^hich  C  =  cost  of  renewal  (—  first  cost),  r  —  rate  of  interest,  and 
n  =  life  of  plant  in  years.     The  annual  raU  of  depreciation  per  unitol 

^^*  =  (r  +  ry  -  f 
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The  annual  depreciation  may  be  otherwise  expressed  as  the  annual 
payment  which  if  placed  at  compound  interest  will  accumulate  a  fund 
»jual  to  Cat  the  end  of  n  years.     Formula  (3)  assumes  the  payment 

0  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  year.  Table  No.  35  gives  the  annual 
ayment  required  to  accumulate  $1.00  at  the  end  of  various  periods  of 
ime  and  at  various  rates  of  interest,  calculated  according  to  eq.  (3). 
?rom  this  the  annual  rate  of  depreciation  can  be  directly  determined, 
rhus  if  the  life  of  a  structure  is  estimated  at  thirty  years  and  the 
nterest  rate  is  3  per  cent,  the  annual  depreciation  will  be  2.1  per  cent 
rf  the  first  cost. 

Provision  for  a  Sinking  Fund,  —  Where  bonds  are  issued  to  cover 
the  first  cost  of  a  works  it  is  usually  considered  good  policy  to  provide 

1  sinking  fund  for  the  entire  liquidation  of  the  debt  at  the  end  of  some 
long  period,  such  as  thirty  or  forty  years.  While  this  question  does 
not  strictly  enter  into  a  determination  of  the  true  economy  of  a  struc- 
ture, yet  the  matter  of  required  annual  payment  for  several  years  to 
come  is  usually  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  present  generation. 
To  what  extent  a  sinking  fund  should  be  considered  in  comparative 
estimates  is  not  easy  to  say.  It  depends  on  what  the  policy  of  the 
water  department  is  likely  to  be.  Probably  very  few  departments  pro- 
vide funds  to  fully  cover  depreciation,  and  also  a  sinking  fund.  The 
latter  is  indeed  likely  to  be  the  chief  consideration,  and  the  matter  of 
renewals  left  to  the  future.  In  some  cases,  especially  those  relating 
to  the  improvement  of  supplies  of  large  cities,  it  will  be  well  to  make 
full  allowance  for  both  depreciation  and  sinking  fund,  but  in  most  cases 
It  would  appear  to  be  a  fairer  basis  of  comparison  and  a  sufficient  pre- 
caution against  unforeseen  contingencies,  to  omit  the  sinking  fund  and 
to  consider  the  permanent  parts  of  the  plant  as  subject  to  a  slight 
fcpreciation.  If  account  is  to  be  taken  of  annual  payments  into  a  sink- 
ing fund,  the  amount  necessary  to  accumulate  any  given  sum  can  easily 
be  determined  from  Table  No.  35. 

243.  Depreciation  of  Structures.  —  The  rate  of  depreciation,  or  the 
fe  of  various  parts  of  a  water-works,  is  very  various.  With  certain 
Ms,  such  as  dams,  masonry  aqueducts,  and  the  like,  the  life  with 
Winary  repairs  is  practically  indefinite.  Brick  and  stone  buildings  are 
•Object  to  a  small  depreciation.  Pipes  buried  in  the  ground  have  a  life 
k)t  yet  well  determined  and  which  depends  much  on  the  character  of 
be  soil  Cast  iron,  properly  coated,  appears  to  depreciate  very  slightly, 
at  all.  Its  life  is  variously  estimated  at  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
cars  or  more.  Probably  seventy -five  years  would  usually  be  a  safe 
?urc.     Carefully  protected  riveted  pipe  will  also  have  a  very  long  life. 
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TABLE  NO.   35. 

AMOUNTS   NECESSARY  TO  INVEST   AT  VARIOUS   RATES  OP  COMPOUND  XNTERES* 
ACCUMULATE   $I.OO  AT  THE   END  OF   VARIOUS   PERIODS   OF   TIME.      THE 
PAYMENT  IS   ASSUMED   TO   BE   MADE   AT   THE   END  OP   EACH   YEAR. 


Rates  of  Interest  in  Per  cent. 

Year. 

a  Per  cent. 

2 J  Per  cent. 

3  Per  cent. 

3  J  Per  cent. 

4  P 

I 

$1.00000 

$1.00000 

$1.00000 

$1.00000 

$1 

2 

0.49505 

0.49382 

0.49261 

0.49140 

0 

3 

0.32675 

0.32514 

0.32353 

0.32193 

0 

4 

0.24262 

0.24082 

0.23902 

0.23725 
0. 18648 

0 

5 

0.19218 

0. 19025 

0.18835 

0 

6 

0.15853 

0.15655 

O.15451 

0.15267 

0 

7 

O.13451 

0.13250 

0.1305 I 

0.12854 

0 

8 

O.I1651 

O.I1458 

0. I1246 

O.11048 

0 

9 

0.10252 

0.10046 

0.09843 

0.09644 

0 

lO 

0.09133 
0.08218 

0.08926 

0.08723 

0.08524 

0 

ir 

o.oSoir 

0.07808 

0.07609 

0 

12 

0.07456 

0.07250 

0.07047 

0.06848 

0 

13 

0.06812 

0.06605 

0.06403 

0.06205 

0 

14 

0.06260 

0.06054 

0.05853 

0.05657 
0.05183 

0 

15 

0.05782 

0.05577 

0.05380 

0 

16 

0.05365 

0.05160 

0.04961 

0.04768 

0 

17 

0.04997 

0.04793 

0.04595 

0.04404 

0 

18 

0.04670 

0.04470 

0.04271 

0.04082 

0 

19 

0.04378 

0.04176 

0.03981 

0.03794 

0 

20 

0.04116 

0.03915 

0.03722 

0.03536 

0 

21 

0.03878 

0.03678 

0.03487 

0.03304 

0 

22 

0.03663 

0.03465 

0.03270 

0.03094 

0 

23 

0.03467 

0.03270 

0.03081 

0.02902 

0 

24 

0.03287 

0.03091 

0.02905 

0.02727 

0 

25 

0.03122 

0.02928 

0.02743 

0.02567 

0 

26 

0.02970 

0.02777 

0.02594 

0.02421 

0 

27 

0.02821 

0.02640 

0.02460 

0.02285 

0 

28 

0.02699 

0.02509 

0.02329 

0.02161 

0 

29 

0.02578 

0.02389 

0.02211 

0.02045 

0 

30 

0.02465 

0.02278 

0.02102 

0.01937 

0 

31 

0.02360 

0.02174 

0.02000 

0.01837 

0 

32 

0.02261 

0.02077 

0.01905 

0.01744 

0 

33 

0.02169 

0.01986 

0.01816 

0.01657 

0 

34 

0.02082 

0.01901 

0.01732 

0.01576 

0 

35 

0.02000 

0.01821 

0.01654 

0.01499 

0 

36 

0.01923 

0.01745 

0.01580 

0.01426 

0 

37 

O.01851 

0.01674 

0.01511 

0.01361 

0 

38 

0.01781 

0.01607 

0.01450 

0.01298 

0 

39 

0.01717 

0.01544 

0.01383 

0.01240 

0 

40 

0.01655 

0.01484 

0.01326 

0.01183 

0 

41 

0.01597 

0.01427 

0.01271 

0.01130 

0 

42 

0.01542 

0.01373 

0.01219 

0.01080 

0 

43 

0.01489 

0.01322 

0.01170 

0.01033 

0 

44 

0.01439 

0.01273 

0.01123 

0.00987 

0 

45 

0.01391 

0.01226 

0.01080 

0.00945 

0 

46 

0.01345 

0.01183 

0.01036 

0.00905 

0 

47 

0.01302 

0.01141 

0.00996 

0.00866 

0 

48 

0.01260 

0.01097 

0.00957 

0.00830 

0 

49 

0.01220 

0.01066 

0.00918 

0.00796 

0 

50 

0.01182 

0.01026 

0.00886 

0.00763 

0 

DEPRECIATION  OF  STRUCTURES. 
TABLE  NO.   35. —  Continued. 
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2  Per  cent. 

2  J  Per  cer 

$0.01146 

$0.00991 

O.OIIII 

0.00957 

0.01077 

0.00925 

0.01045 

0.00894 

0.01014 

0.00866 

0.00984 

0.00837 

0.00956 

0.00810 

0.00929 

0.00784 

0.00903 

0.00759 

0.00877 

0.00735 

0.00852 

0.00712 

0.00828 

0.00690 

0.00806 

0.00669 

0.00784 

0.00648 

0.00763 

0.00628 

0.00742 

0.00609 

0.00722 

0.00591 

0.00704 

o- 00573 

0.00685 

0.00556 

0.00667 

0.00540 

0.00649 

0.00524 

0.00633 

0.00508 

0.00616 

0.00493 

0.00601 

0.00479 

0.00585 

0.00465 

0.00571 

0.00452 

000557 

0.00439 

0.00542 

0.00426 

0.00529 

0.00414 

0.00516 

0.00403 

0.00503 

0.00391 

0.00491 

0.00380 

0.00479 

0.00369 

0.00468 

0.00359 

0.00456 

0.00349 

0.00445 

0.00340 

0.00434 

0.00330 

0.00424 

0.00321 

0.00414 

0.00312 

0.00405 

0.00304 

0.00395 

0.00295 

0.00386 

0.00287 

0.00377 

0.00280 

0.00368 

0.00271 

0.00360 

0.00265 

0.00351 

0.00258 

0.00343 

0.00251 

0.00336 

0.00244 

0.00328 

0.00237 

0.00320 

0.00231 

3  Per  cent. 

ai  Per  cent. 

4  Per  cent. 

$0.00853 

$0.00732 

$0.00626 

0.00822 

0.00703 

0.00598 

0.00791 

0.00674 

0.00572 

0.00763 

0.00647 

0.00547 

O- 00735 

0.00622 

0.00523 

0.00709 

0.00597 

0.00501 

0.00683 

0.00573 

0.00479- 

0.00659 

0.00550 

0.00458 

0.00635 

0.00529 

0.00439 

0.00613 

0.00507 

0.00420 

0.00592 

0.00489 

0.00402 

0.00571 

0.00471 

0.00385 

0.00552 

0.00453 

0.00369 

0.00533 

0.00435 

0.00353 

0.00515 

0.00418 

0.00339 

0.00497 

0.00403 
0.00388 

0.00325 

0.00480 

O.00311 

0.00465 

0.00373 

0.00298 

0.00449 

0.00359 

0.00286 

0.00434 

0.00346 

0.00274 

0.00419 

0.00333 

0.00263 

0.00405 

0.00321 

0.00252 

0.00392 

0.00309 

0.00242 

0.00379 

0.00298 

0.00232 

0.00367 

0.00287 

0.00223 

0.00355 

0.00277 

0.00214 

0.00343 

0.00266 

0.00205 

0.00333 

0.00257 

0.00197 

0.00321 

0.00247 

0.00189 

0.00311 

0.00239 

0.00181 

0 . 00301 

0.00230 

0.00174 

0.00292 

0.00222 

0.00167 

0.00282 

0.00214 

0.00160 

0.00273 

0.00206 

0.00154 

0.00264 

0.00199 

0.00148 

0.00256 

0.00192 

0.00142 

0.00248 

0.00185 

0.00136 

0.00240 

0.00178 

0.00131 

0.00233 

0.00172 

0.00126 

0.00225 

0.00166 

0.00121 

0.00219 

0.00160 

0.00116 

0.00212 

0.00154 

O.OOIII 

0.00205 

0.00149 

0.00107 

0.00199 

0.00144 

0.00103 

0.00193 

0.00138 

0.00099 

0.00187 

0.00134 

0.00095 

0.00181 

0.00129 

0.00091 

0.00175 

0.00125 

0.00087 

0.00170 

0.00121 

0.00084 

0.00165 

O.00116 

0.00081 
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but  not  so  long  as  cast  iron.  Large,  well-made  machinery  may  have  alfe 
of  thirty  or  forty  years,  or  perhaps  longer,  but  improvements  in  the 
design  of  machinery  would  usually  limit  its  useful  life  to  twentj^-iive  of 
thirty  years.  The  life  of  boilers  will  usually  range  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years*  Light  machinery  will  have  a  life  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  and  in  some  cases  of  great  wear  even  less  than  this. 

In  many  problems,  especially  in  the  appraisal  of  water- works  proper- 
ties,  the  determination  of  the  present  value  of  a  depreciated  plant  is  nec- 
essary. Considering  the  plant  as  one  to  be  indefinitely  maintained  on  a 
steady  financial  basis,  the  present  worth  of  a  depreciated  plant  must  k 
such  a  value  as  will,  when  added  to  the  present  value  of  the  annuity  set 
aside  for  its  depreciation,  just  equal  its  first  cost ;  that  is,  neglecting  fluc- 
tuations in  cost,  the  present  value  of  the  plant  and  that  of  the  anniuty 
set  aside  for  its  replacement  should  at  all  times  be  a  constant  quantity. 
This  is  what  is  usually  called  the  "sinking  fund  basis/'  The  present 
worth  can  readily  be  obtained  from  Table  35,  Thus,  suppose  the  life 
of  a  structure  be  forty  years,  and  the  rate  of  interest  three  per  cent* 
Required,  the  value  of  the  plant  twenty-five  years  after  its  construction. 
From  the  table,  the  annuity  required  to  cover  depreciation  is  $0.01326 
per  dollar  for  forty  years.  The  annuity  required  to  produce  $1.00  at 
the  end  of  twenty -five  years  is  S0.02743.  The  vahie  of  the  annuity  of 
10.01326  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years  is  therefore  equal  to.on36^ 
,02743  =  $,483.  This  amount  may  be  considered  the  amount  of  depft- 
ciation  per  dollar  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  and  the  present  worth 
is  therefore  equal  to  $ t,oo  —  483  =$,517  per  dollar,  or  5 1.7  per  ccnl  of 
the  first  cost.     For  further  discussion  see  Chapter  XXIX. 

244.  Provision  for  the  Future. —  In  the  preceding  discussion  ihc 
matter  of  permanence  only  has  been  mentioned.  Another  vtry  tm* 
portant  element  needs  to  be  considered  at  all  points  of  the  desigrit 
namely,  what  provision  is  it  economical  and  expedient  to  make  for  tb^ 
future?  The  questions  of  future  population  and  consumption  h.ive 
already  been  discussed^  and  it  is  here  assumed  that  these  have  been 
settled.  There  remains  then  ttj  be  determined  the  capacity  of  rhe 
various  parts  of  the  work.  Obviously » those  portions  of  the  works  that 
can  be  added  to  as  easily  at  one  time  as  another,  such  as  pumpsi 
filters,  etc.,  should  be  built  for  but  little  more  than  present  require- 
ments. Future  requirements,  howevert  should  be  regarded  rather  mon 
than  strict  economy  would  suggest  owing  to  delays  and  difficuilic^ 
in  securing  appropriations,  etc.  Other  parts,  such  as  pump-houses, 
land  for  filter-beds,  pumping-mainsj  etc.,  should  be  designed  for  I 
longer  time  in  the  future,  as  these  are  obtained  more  cheaply  per  unit 
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[cf  capacity  at  first  than  by  duplication.  Still  other  parts»  such  as 
masonry  conduits,    dams,    tunneh,    etc.,  should   be    built   for  a   still 

[greater  capacity,  as  the  extra  cost  and  depreciation  wi!l  both  be 
relatively  smalL 

The  question  to  be  answered  is,  how  much  will  it  pay  to  spend  now 
in  securing  capacity  in  the  various  parts  of  the  works  in  order  to  avoid 
the  expenditure  of  a  larger  sum  in  the  future  ?  It  is  a  simple  problem 
in  compound  interest,  and  is  solved  by  determining^  what  sum  of  money 
placed  at  compound  interest  will  amount  to  the  sum  saved  at  the  time 

[  tk  increased  capacity  becomes  necessary.  l{  A  =:  amount  saved  at 
the  end  of  ;i  years  by  incurring  a  certain  expense  B  at  the  present  time, 
and  r  =  rate  of  interest,  then  in  order  that  the  one  plan  may  just 
balance  the  other  we  have  A  =  B\t  -\-  r)",  or 


B  = 


(I  +  rr" 


(4) 


If  the    structure   under  consideration  is    subject   to  depreciation,  the 

I  amount  A  must  be  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  value  of  the 
depreciated  plant  at  the  given  time  in  the  future. 
To  arrive  at  a  proper  solution  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  considera* 
Bon  many  other  elements  than  merely  the  mathematical  one  of  interest. 
All  parts  of  a  works  should  be  made  to  correspond,  or  be  so  designed 
that  future  enlargements  of  one  part  will  correspond  to  the  more 
permanent  structures  of  another  part.  Thus  a  metal  portion  of  a  con* 
tluit  may  well  be  made  just  one-half  or  one- third  the  capacity  of  the 
nasonry  portion  of  the  same,  the  former  providing  for  ten  or  fifteen 
^ears  in  the  future,  while  the  latter  provides  for  thirty  or  forty  years. 
There  must  also  be  considered  the  question  of  the  financial  ability  of 
be  community  to  incur  a  large  expense  or  a  large  annual  payment* 
be  debt  limit,  etc.  These  factors  will  often  necessitate  the  construc- 
Son  of  a  plant  which  might  not  be  the  ideal  one  with  unlimited  capital 
hand. 

245.  Estimates  of  Cost, — To  be  of  much  value  an  estimate  of  cost 
lust  be  made  from  classified  estimates  of  the  difi^erent  kinds  of  work 
to  be  done  and  material  to  be  furnished.  In  work  of  the  nature  of  most 
of  tliat  involved  in  water-works  construction  the  risk  is  not  great,  and 
close  estimates  can  be  made  of  the  cost  of  various  classes  of  work  by 
inquif)''  of  local  contractors  and  by  comparison  with  the  cost  of  similar 
rork  already  executed.  The  contract  prices  quoted  in  the  technical 
ipers  will  be  of  assistance  in  this  connection.     The  analysis  of  the  cost  of 
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various  classes  of  masonry  given  in  Baker's  **  Masonry  Construction** 
will  also  be  found  useful.  Prices  of  metal  parts,  such  as  pipes*  \^vcs, 
machinery,  etc-^  vary  so  greatly  from  time  to  time  that  any  statement 
of  them  would  be  of  Httle  permanent  value*  Approximate  prices  can 
always  be  obtained  on  short  notice  by  correspondence  with  manufac* 
turers. 

Although  the  classified  estimate  is  the  only  reliable  way  of  estimat- 
ing the  cost  of  a  works,  yet  it  is  very  useful  to  an  engineer,  Avhcn  consid- 
ering the  possibilities  of  different  schemes,  to  have  in  mind  certain 
rough  general  figures  of  cost  of  the  different  parts  of  a  system .  Such,  for 
example,  as  the  cost  of  small  pipe  systems  per  mile,  cost  of  reservoirs 
of  different  kinds  per  looo  or  !, 000,000  gallons  capacity,  cost  of  filters 
per  million  gallons  capacity,  etc.  In  what  follows  such  general  figures 
of  the  cost  of  works  have  in  many  cases  been  given,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  can  be  used  only  in  making  rough  preliminaiy 
estimates. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 
HYDRAULICS. 

246.  Purpose  of  the  Chapter. — In  the  present  chapter  it  is  proposed 
to  give  in  as  brief  a  form  as  possible  such  hydraulic  formulas  as  are  of 
frequent  use  in  the  design  of  water-works,  together  with  diagrams  and 
tables  of  coefficients  based  upon  the  latest  and  most  reliable  experi- 
ments. 

247.  Units  of  Measure. — The  unit  of  length  most  frequently  used  in 
hydraulics  is  the  foot.  The  unit  of  volume  is  the  cubic  foot  or  the 
United  States  gallon.  The  unit  of  time  usually  employed  in  hydraulic 
formulas  is  the  second,  but  in  many  water-supply  problems  the  minute, 
he  hour,  and  the  day  are  also  often  used.  The  unit  of  weight  is  the 
xnind,  and  that  of  energy  the  foot-pound. 

I  U.  S.  gallon  =  231  cubic  inches  =  0.1337  cubic  foot; 
I  cubic  foot  =  7.481  U.  S.  gallons; 
1.2  U.  S.  gallons  =  i  imperial  gallon. 

248.  Notation. — ^The  following  general  notation  will  be  used  in  the 
iresent  chapter  without  further  explanation : 

w  =  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  assumed  equal  to  62.5  pounds; 
g-  =  acceleration  of  gravity  =32.2  feet  per  second  per  second; 
A  =  head  of  water ; 
/  =  pressure  of  water ; 
r  =  hydraulic  mean  radius ; 

s  =  sine  of  slope  of  hydraulic  grade-line  or  of  free  water-surface 
Q  =  rate  of  discharge  or  flow ; 
V  =  velocity. 

249.  Weight  of  Water. — ^The  weight  of  distilled  water  at  different 
temperatures  is  given  in  Table  No.  36. 

The  weight  of  ordinary  water  is  greater  than  that  of  distilled  water 
^n  account  of  the  impurities  contained.  For  ordinary  purposes  a 
vubic  foot  of  fresh  water  may  be  taken  equal  to  62.5  pounds.  Sea- 
"Water  will  weigh  about  64  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 
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TABLE   NO.  86. 

WEIGHT  OF   DISTILLED  WATER. 


Temperature, 
Fahrenheit. 

Weight,  Pounds 
per  Cubic  Foot. 

Temperature, 
Fahrenheit. 

Weiffht.  Pounds 
per  Cubic  Foot. 

32- 

39.3 

60 

62.42 

62.424 

62.37 

I40- 

160 

180 

61.39 
61.01 
60.59 

80 

62.22 

200 

60.14 

100 

62.00 

212 

59.84 

120 

61.72 

250*  Pressure  of  the  Atmosphere. — In  problems  pertaining  to  the 
operation  of  suction-pipes  it  is  important  to  know  the  atmospheric 
pressure  corresponding  to  various  elevations  above  sea-level.  Data 
pertaining  to  this  point  are  given  in  Table  No.  37  in  terms  both  of 
mercury  barometer  and  of  water  barometer.  The  figures  given  arc 
average  values. 

TABLE   NO.  87. 

ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE  AT  DIFFERENT  ELEVATIONS. 


Elevation 

above  Sea-level 

Feet. 

Pressure  in 
Pounds  per 
Square  Inch. 

Height  of 

Mercury 

Barometer. 

Inches. 

Height  of 

Water 

Baromeier. 

Feet. 

0 
500 
1,000 
2.000 
4,000 
6,000 
8,000 
10,000 

14.7 
14.5 
14.2 
13.7 
12.7 
IT. 8 
II.O 
10.3 

30.00 
29.47 
28.94 
27.92 
25.98 
24.18 
22  50 
20.93 

340 
33.3 
32.8 
31.6 
29.4 
274 
25.5 
23.7 

251.  Vapor  Tension  of  Water. — Where  the  temperature  of  the  waicr 
is  high  the  elevation  of  the  water  barometer  will  be  considerably 
reduced  below  that  given  in  the  previous  table  on  account  of  the 
pressure  of  the  water  vapor.  Table  No.  38  gives  values  of  this  vapor 
tension  or  pressure  in  feet  of  head  for  various  temperatures. 

252.  Pressure  of  Water. — (i)  Pressure  at  a  Point. ^Thc  pressure 
of  water  per  unit  of  area  at  a  distance  A  below  the  free  sur&ce  is 


/  =  wA. 


0) 


FRESSUHE   OF  IVATER. 
TABLE  NO.  88. 

VAPOR  TENSION   OF  WATER. 
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Temperature, 
Fahrenheit 

Pressure  in 
Pounds  per 
Square  Inch. 

Pressure  in 
Feet  of  Water. 

32* 

40 

60 

80 

100 

120 

140 

160 

180 

200 

212 

.09 
.12 
.26 

.50 

1.69 
2.89 
4.74 
7.53 
11.56 
14.70 

.21 

.28 

.60 

1. 15 

2.19 

3.91 
6.68 
II. 0 
17.4 
26.7 
34-0 

is  expressed  in  feet,  and  /  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  we  have 

/  =  0.434// (2) 

h  =  2.304/ (3) 

;sures  are  very  commonly  stated  in  terms  of  the  head  A,  in  which 
:  //  is  called  the  pressure-head. 

(2)  Pressure  on  a  Surface, — The  pressure  of  water  on  a  plane  sur- 
:  is  always  normal  to  that  surface.     The  amount  of  the  pressure  is 


P  =  wAh, 


(4) 


ire  A  =  total  area  of  surface,  and  //  =  head  of  water  at  its  centre 
jravit>\  The  component  of  the  pressure  in  any  given  direction  is 
al  to  the  normal  pressure  upon  that  projection  of  the  given  surface 
ight  angles  to  the  given  direction. 

(3)  Centre  of  Pressure, — The  centre  of  pressure  upon  a  submerged 
ic  surface  is  given  by  the  formula 


y  = 


I_ 
S' 


(5) 


*re  y  =  distance  of  centre  of  pressure  from  the  intersection  of  the 
le  with  the  water-surface ;  and  1  and  S  are  respectively  the  moment 
nertia  and  the  statical  moment  of  the  area  about  this  intersection. 
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(4)  Bursting-pressure  in  Pipes, — The  bursting-pressure  per  lineal 
unit  in  a  pipe  of  diameter  dy  due  to  a  water-pressure  /,  is 

P,  =  pd. (6) 

If  /  =  thickness  of  pipe,  the  resulting  tensile  stress  per  unit  area  is 

^x       Pd  M 

''^=Tt=  Tt (7' 

In  a  closed  cylinder  under  pressure  the  force  tending  to  rupture  it 
transversely  is 

^.='-^ ffl 

and  the  stress  per  unit  area  is 

pd 
ndt  "~   47' 


-,  =  ^,  =  ^. (9) 


or  one-half  that  given  by  equation  (7).     This  is  also  the  stress  in  a 
sphere  of  diameter  d. 

Formulas  (6)  to  (9)  assume  that  the  water  in  the  pipe  or  cylinder 
is  under  a  uniform  pressure,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  diameter  of 
the  pipe  is  small  as  compared  with  the  pressure  head  of  the  water. 

FLOW   OF   WATER   THROUGH    ORIFICES. 

253.  Form  and  Proportion  of  Orifices. — In  making  use  of  an  orifice 
for  measuring  water  it  is  desirable  that  it  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  in  effect  an  orifice  in  a  thin  plate;  that  is  to  say,  it  should  be  so 
arranged  that  the  water  in  passing  out  will  touch  the  inner  edge  only. 
Furthermore,  it  is  important  that  the  inner  edge  of  the  orifice  shall  be 
flush  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  tank,  and  that  the  latter  should 
extend  as  a  plane  surface  for  a  considerable  distance  in  each  direction 
from  the  orifice.  To  secure  complete  contraction  the  orifice  should  be 
placed  at  a  distance  from  the  sides  and  the  bottom  of  the  tank  not  less 
than  three  times  the  width  of  the  orifice ;  and  in  order  that  the  effect 
of  the  velocity  of  approach  may  be  inappreciable  the  area  of  the  orifice 
should  not  exceed  one-twentieth  of  the  cross-section  of  the  tank. 

254.  Flow  through  Small  Orifices.— The  theoretical  velocity  of  water 
flowing  through  an  orifice  is,  at  the  point  of  contraction,  v  =  ^U^ 
where  h  =  head  of  water  at  centre  of  orifice.  The  actual  velocity  is  ^ 
little  less  than  the  theoretical,  and  we  have 

V  =   C  \-2^h, (10) 
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hich  r  is  a  coefficient,  found  by  experiment  to  be  equal  to  .97  to 
The  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  contracted  vein 
le  area  of  the  orifice  is  called  the  coefficient  of  contraction.  It 
es  from  .6  to  .7,  but  usually  has  a  value  of  from  .62  to  .64. 
lly,  \{  A  =.  area  of  orifice,  the  discharge  is 

0=  c^A)/^h, (II) 

bich  Cj^  =  coefficient  of  discharge  =  about  .62.     Many  experiments 
been  made  to  determine  the  value  of  c^  directly. 
55.  Large  Rectangular  Vertical  Orifices. — The  discharge  is  given 
le  formula 

(?  =  r.|*4/27(///-//,«), (12) 

hich  c  is  again  a  coefficient,  b  =  width,  h^  =  head  on  lower  edge 
ifice,  and  //^  =  head  on  upper  edge.  If  the  head  h  at  the  centre 
ic  orifice  is  greater  than  four  times  the  height  of  the  orifice,  then 
suflTicicntly  exact  to  write 


Q=c,bdV2gh, (13) 

hich  d  =  vertical  dimension  of  the    orifice.      For  square  orifices 
d,  and  if  //  is  greater  than  4^,  then 

Q  =  c,d^V2^ft (14) 

fable  No.  39  contains  values  of  coefficients  for  square  orifices  as 
iced  by  Hamilton  Smith  from  the  results  of  many  experiments. 

TABLE  NO.  39. 

COEFFICIKNTS    FOR   SQUARE   VERTICAL   ORIFICES   (SMlTIl). 


.  A< 

Side  of  the  Square  in  Feet. 

«t. 

0.0a 

0.04 

0.07 

0.1 

o.a 

0.6 

I.O 

4 
6 

0.643 
.636 

0.628 

0.621 

0.660 

.623 

.617 

0.605 

0.598 

8 

.652 

.631 

.620 

.615 

.605 

.600 

0.597 

0 

.648 

.628 

.618 

.613 

.605 

.601 

•599 

5 

.641 

.622 

.614 

.610 

.605 

.602 

.601 

0 

.637 

.619 

.612 

.608 

.605 

.604 

.602 

5 

.634 

.617 

.610 

.607 

.605 

.604 

.602 

.632 

.616 

.609 

.607 

.f>05 

.604 

.603 

.628 

.614 

.608 

.606 

.60:; 

.603 

.602 

.623 

.612 

.607 

.605 

.(V04 

.603 

.602 

.619 

.610 

.606 

.605 

.604 

.603 

.602 

.616 

.608 

.605 

.604 

.603 

.602 

.601 

.606 

.604 

.602 

.602 

.602 

.601 

.600 

.602 

.601 

.601 

.600 

.600 

•599 

•599 

•599 

.598 

.598 

.598 

•598 

•598 

.598 
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256.  Circular  Vertical  Orifices. — The  discharge  from  large  circular 
vertical  orifices  is  given  by  the  formula 


/         I     rf«  S       d*  105       d* 


,  etc 


).  ('5) 


where  d  =  diameter  of  orifice,  and  A  =  head  of  water  at  its  centre. 
If  A  is  greater  than  3^,  then  we  may  write 


Q  =  c^nd^Vigh (16) 

Table  No.  40  gives  values  of  c  as  deduced  by  Hamilton  Smith. 

TABLE   NO.  40. 

COEFFICIENTS    FOR   CIRCULAR    VERTICAL   ORIFICES   (SMITH). 


Diameter  of  Orifice  in  Feet, 

Head.  A, 

in  Feel. 

0.02 

0.04 

0.07 

O.IO 

o.a                    c 

>.6 

t.e 

0.4 
0.6 

0.637 
.630 

0.624 

.618 

0.618 

0.655 

.613 

0.601              0 

593 

0.8 

.648 

.626 

.615 

.610 

.601 

594         0 

590 

I.O 

.644 

.623 

.612 

.608 

.600 

595 

591 

1.5 

.637 

.618 

.608 

.605 

.600 

596 

593 

20 

.632 

.614 

.607 

.604 

.599 

597 

595 

2-5 

.629 

.612 

.605 

.603 

•599 

598 

596 

3 

.627 

.611 

.604 

.603 

.599 

598 

597 

4 

.623 

.609 

.603 

.602 

.599 

597 

596 

6 

.618 

.607 

.602 

.600 

.598 

.597 

590 

8 

.614 

.605 

.601 

.600 

.598 

596 

59O 

10 

.611 

.603 

.599 

.598 

.597 

596 

595 

20 

.601 

•599 

.597 

.596 

.596 

596 

594 

50 

.596 

.595 

.594 

•594 

.594 

.594 

593 

100 

.593 

•592 

.592 

.592 

.592 

592 

592 

FLOW   OF   WATER    OVER   WEIRS. 

257.  Sharp-crested  Weirs,  —  For  measuring  the  flow  of  a  small 
stream  a  weir  is  very  often  employed.  Such  weirs  are  usually  rectan- 
gular and  are  made  sharp-crested,  that  is,  of  a  form  such  that  the  water  ^ 
touches  the  inside  edge  only.  The  back  of  the  weir  should  be  a 
vertical  plane  surface.  If  the  ends  of  the  weir  are  placed  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  sides  of  the  channel,  the  stream  of  water  will  be 
contracted  laterally.  For  complete  contractions  this  distance  should 
be  at  least  three  times  the  height  of  the  weir.  If  the  ends  are  flush 
with  the  sides  of  the  channel,  there  will  be  no  end  contractions. 
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The  depth  of  the  water  on  a  weir  should  be  measured  sufficiently 
bove  the  weir  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  the  surface  curve. 
The  formula  for  discharge  from  a  rectangular  weir  may  be  written 
equation  (12)  by  putting  A^  =  o.     It  is 


Q^c.\lV2gH\ (17) 

re  /  =  length  of  weir  and  H  =  height  of  water  on  the  weir.     If  the 
mel  is  small,  the  velocity  of  approach  will  have  an  appreciable 


If  A  =  head  due  to  this  velocity  =  — , 


t  upon  the  discharge, 
this  factor  is  commonly  taken  account  of  by  the  use  of  the  equa- 


G=  c,%lV2^H+nk)\ 


(18) 


^hich  «  is  a  coefficient  varying  from  i  to  1.5.  The  velocity  of 
each  can  be  estimated  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  first  determining 
lvalue  of  Q  with  the  term  nh  omitted,  then  using  this  value  of  Q  to 
rmine  v,  and  then  a  more  accurate  value  of  j2»  etc.  From  a  care- 
malysis  of  the  experiments  of  Francis,  Fteley  and  Stearns,  and 
rs.  Hamilton  Smith  has  adopted  values  for  «  of  1.4  for  weirs  with 
contractions,  and  i^  for  weirs  with  contractions  suppressed.  From 
study  of  the  experiments  referred  to  he  has  also  derived  the 
es  for  the  coefficient  c  as  given  in  Tables  Nos.  41  and  42. 

TABLE   NO.  41. 

COEFFICIENTS    FOR   CONTRACTED   WEIRS   (SMITH). 


iTe 

Length  of  Weir  in  Feet. 

lin 
I. 

0.66 

1 

a 

3 

5 

10 

«9 

5 

5 

0.632 
.619 
.611 
.605 
.601 
.5Q5 
.590 
.587 

0.639 
.625 
.618 
.612 
.608 
.601 
.596 
.593 
.590 

0.646 

.634 
.626 
.621 
.616 
.609 
.605 
.601 
.598 
.595 
.592 
.590 
.585 
.580 

0.652 
.638 
.630 
.624 
.619 
.613 
.608 
.605 
.603 
.600 
.598 
.595 
•591 
.587 
.582 

0.653 
.640 
.631 
.626 
.621 
.615 
.611 
.608 
.606 
.604 
.603 
.601 
.597 
.594 
.591 

0.655 
.641 
.633 
.628 
.624 
.618 
.615 
.613 
.612 
.611 
.609 
.608 
.605 
.602 
.600 

0.656 
.642 

.634 
.629 
.625 
.620 
.617 
.615 
.614 
.613 
612 

.611 

610 

.609 
.607 
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TABLE  NO.   42. 

COEFFICIENTS   FOR  SUPPRESSED  WEIRS  (SICITHX 


Lenj^ih  of  Weir  in 

Feet. 

Effective 

Head  in 

Feet. 

t9 

xo 

7 

5 

4 

3 

t 

O.I 

0.657 

0.658 

0.658 

0.659 

0.15 

.643 

.644 

.645 

.645 

0.647 

0.649 

0.65a 

0.2 

.635 

.637 

.637 

.638 

.641 

.642 

.64s 

0.25 

.630- 

.632 

.633 

.634 

.636 

.638 

.641 

0.3 

.626 

.628 

.629 

.631 

.633 

.636 

.639 

0.4 

.621 

.623 

.625 

.628 

.630 

.633 

.636 

0.5 

.619 

.621 

.624 

.627 

.630 

.633 

.637 

0.6 

.618 

.620 

.623 

.627 

.630 

.634 

.638 

0.7 

.618 

.620 

.624 

.628 

.631 

.635 

.640 

0.8 

.618 

.621 

.625 

.629 

.633 

.637 

.643 

0.9 

.619 

.622 

.627 

.631 

.635 

.639 

645 

I.O 

.619 

.624 

.628 

.633 

.637 

.641 

.648 

I. a 

.620 

.626 

.632 

.636 

.641 

.646 

1.4 

.622 

.629 

.634 

.640 

.644 

1.6 

.623 

.631 

.637 

.642 

.647 

Mr.  James  B.  Francis  from  his  elaborate  series  of  experiments  ai 
Lowell*  on  a  weir  10  feet  long,  and  operating  under  heads  of  0.410 
1.6  feet  derived  the  formula  for  weirs  without  end  contractions, 


(2=3-33/^'. 


and  with  contractions 


(2  =  3.33(/_o.2iY)//» 


(19) 
(20) 


If  there  be  but  one  contraction,  o.iH  is  to  be  used  instead  of  0.2//^ 
To  take  account  of  the  velocity  of  approach,  the  formulas  become 


and 


G=3.33/[(^+>^)' -/'*]»       .     •     • 
Q  =  3.33(/ -  o.2H)[{H+  //)«  -  //<], 


(21) 
(22) 


v' 


in  which  A  =  — .     In  these  formulas  the  unit  of  length  is  the  foot. 

^^ 
The  most  elaborate  series  of  experiments  on  weirs  ever  made  is 

that  which  has  been  carried  out  by  Bazin,  and  which  is  reported  in  the 

Annals  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es  for  the  years  1888-98.     The  formula 

deduced  by  him  for  sharp-crested  weirs  with  no  end  contractions  is  in 

foot  units 

Q  =  (.405  +  ^^)(.  +  .S5(j:^))«  ^.  .  .  («) 


♦  Lowell  Hydraulic  Experiments.     New  York.  1871. 
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in  which  /  =  height  of  weir  above  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  and  h  is 
the  actually  observed  head  on  the  weir.  The  velocity  of  approach  is 
taken  account  of  in  the  formula.  This  formula  gives  slightly  larger 
i^lues  for  the  discharge  than  the  Francis  formula.* 

258.  Submerged  Weirs. — As  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Francis  and  of  Fteley  and  Stearns,  Mr.  Herschel  t  adopts  the 
bllowing  formula  for  discharge,  for  submerged,  sharp-crested  weirs 
without  end  contractions: 

Q=i.iil{nH)^', (24) 

rhere  /  =  length  of  weir ; 

H  =  height  on  the  weir  on  the  up-stream  side ; 
«  =  a  coefficient,  depending  on  the  ratio  of  the  head  on  the 
down-stream  side  H'  to  the  head  H. 
The  values  oi  n  are  given  in  Table  No.  43. 

TABLE    NO.  43. 

VALUES   OF   n   FOR   SUBMERGKD   WEIRS.     (HERSCHEL.) 


H* 

//' 

//' 

H' 

H 

n 

H 

n 

H 

n 

H 

n 

.00 

1. 000 

.20 

0.985 

•45 

0.912 

.70 

0.787 

.02 

1.006 

.25 

0.973 

.50 

0.892 

.75 

0.750 

.05 

1.007 

.30 

0.959 

.55 

0.871 

.80 

0.703 

.10 

1.005 

.35 

0.944 

.60 

0.846 

.90 

0.574 

.15 

0.996 

.40 

0.929 

.65 

0.819 

1. 00 

0.000 

259.  Weirs  of  Various  Forms.  —  In  many  cases  it  is  desirable  to 

determine  the  flow  of  a  stream  by  measurements  taken  of  the  height  of 

water  flowing  over  some  dam  or  weir;  and/  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 

design  of  waste-weirs  some  method   of  estimating  their  capacity  is 

essential.     The  law  of  flow  over  such  weirs  is  very  complicated,  and 

die  only  accurate  way  of  determining  the  constants  for  any  particular 

case  is  by  means  of  experiments  on  a  section  of  the  same  form  as  the 

one  in  question.    If  this  is  impossible,  the  best  substitute  for  it  is  to  use 

constants  which  have  been  determined  for  a  weir  agreeing  as  closely 

bform  as  may  be  to  the  one  under  consideration. 

Here  again  Bazin's  work  is  of  the  greatest  value.  He  employed 
in  his  experiments  weirs  of  a  great  variety  of  form.  The  heights  used 
wcFe  one  metre  and  one  and  one-half  metres ;  and  the  heads  employed 
reached  a  maximum  of  about  one-half  metre.     The  end  contractions 

*See  a  valoable  paper  by  G.  Y^.  Rafter,  including  exhaustive  discussion,  in 
Tnnt.  Am.  See.  C.  E.,  Dec.  1900. 

t Trans.  Am.  See.  C.  E.,  1885,  xiv.  p.  194. 
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were  suppressed  in  all  cases,  and  below  the  weir  the  sides  of  t 
channel  were  continued  so  that  in  general  there  was  not  perfectly  ft 
access  of  air  beneath  the  sheet  of  water.  In  Table  No.  44  are  giv 
values  of  the  coefficient  C  in  the  formula  Q  =  C///^  for  several  fon 
of  weirs,  as  deduced  from  Bazin's  experiments.     The  head  A  is  in  j 


TABLE   NO.   44. 

VALUES  OF  THB  COEFFICIENT  C  IN   THE  FORMULA  Q=:CM,  PROM  BAZIN'S  BZPERIIIENI 


No. 


10 


II 


IS 


Section  of  Weir. 


a'jr 


--^^ 


Height  on  Wdr  in  Feet. 


0.4 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 

4.06 

4.20 

4.20 

4.18 

3.40 

3.70 

3.88 

3.98 

3.18 

3.37 

3.54 

3.68 

3.26 

3.70 

4.06 

431 

3.41 

3.74 

4.00 

4.20 

3.20 

3.68 

4.02 

4.26 

3-47 

3.72 

3.87 

4.01 

3.20 

3.38 

3.56 

3.74 

3.14 

3-44 

3.67 

3.83 

2.68 

2.90 

3.13 

3.35 

3-74 

3.81 

3.88 

3-93 

3.86 

3.87 

3.92 

4.0a 

4.15 


4.05 


3.80 


4.00 


4.18 


4.42 


413 


4.1! 


4.IC 


3.80 


4.24 


4.2( 


4-2 


3.85  1 3.9 


3.83 


3.52 


3.98 


4.08 


3-8 


3.e 


4.C 
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Na 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


31 


Section  of  Weir. 


.r::^ Vi©23rj 


HeiRht  of  Weir  in  Feet. 


0.4  0.6  a8  i^  t.a  t.4 


3-44 


3.18 


2.77 


3.08 


3.24 


3.04 


3.06 


2.83 


3.56 


3.12 


2.80 


2.86 


3-40 


3.64 


3-34 


2.83 


3.33 


3.40 


3.12 


3.10 


3.00 


3-54 


3.23 


2.85 


2.88 


3.76 


3.80 


3-49 


a.  92 


3.49 


3.60 


3.19 


3.14 


3-15 


3.57 


3.34 


2.90 


2.93 


4.08 


3-94 

4.04 

3.65 

3-79 

3.05 

3.16 

3-54 

3.60 

3.76 

3.86 

3.36 

3.36 

3.18 

3.S0 

S-a? 

3.38 

3.6* 

3.66 

3-47 

3.56 

2.97 

305 

3.96 

3.98 

4.36 

4. 56 

3.90 


3.29 


3.64 


3-97 


3.48 


3.23 


3-47 


3.7c 


3.64 


3.1^ 


3.00 


4.56 
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TABLE  NO.  45* 

VALUES  OF   THE   COEFFIClKKT  C  tS    TMK    FORMULA  Q  =  ClkK   FROM   THE    CORNHi. 
VNIVERSITY    EXPERIMIiNTS. 


Section  of  Weir*. 


Hcj^lit  on  Weir  in  Feet* 


i.% 


IS 


3.0 


3S 


4.0 


3A, 


3-51 


3'5i 


12 


3.81 


-m 


<^i^ 


3  37 


3-37 


3-7*> 


3. 68 


3-61 


3. 05 


3.1a 


,^.^-^^»"--l 


10 


ir 


fS 


13 


i4 


WVJ"^^^ 


i^ 


f"?^^-^-. 


^-4 


*-93 


3-39 


3.5< 


3>59 


s.ai 


3-37 


a. 65 


3-23 


3  Sa 


3.6a 


3.61 


3. so 


3. 33 


3-33 


3.68 


3  71 


3. 68 


3*89 


3.30 


a'45 


3.83 


3-34 


3*47 


3*54 


3-57 


3- SO 


331 


3-31 


3.68 


3.81 


3.65 


3-03 


3-31 


t-49 


3.90 


3>4« 


a^ss 


353 


363 


339 


3  29 


3.70 


3,90 


3-7a 


3.16 


3-4S 


2.51 


1,90 


345 


3.63 


3.57 


3,63 


3.33 


335 


3^75 


4.00 


3*0o 


3.30 


3.63 


3.56 


3,93 


3.47 


3-6S 


3'5S 


3*67 


3.16 


3. to 


3^&3 


4*06 


3  93 


3SO 


3*78 


3.59 


3.9s 


3-5^ 


3-73 


3*^ 


3'7I 


1*1 


3,60     '4.^0 


^•84  ^  J.9> 
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cases  the  actually  observed  head  on  the  weir.     The  coefficients  as 
given  were  obtained  from  curves  plotted  from  Bazin's  results.* 

More  recently  Mr.  G.  W.  Rafter  and  Prof   G.  S.  Williams  have 
made  for  the  United  States  Board  of  Engineers  on  Deep  Waterways 
an  important  series  of  experiments  at  the  Cornell  University  Hydraulic 
Laboratory.t     In  these  experiments  the  height  of  water  on  tlie  weir 
vas  carried  to  a  value  of  about   5  feet,  the  weir  being  6.58  feet  long 
and  from  4.6  to  4.9  feet  above  the  bottom   of  the  channel.     Free 
access  for  the  air  beneath  the  sheet  of  water  was  provided.      In  Table 
No.  45  are  given  coefficients  for  several  of  the  forms  experimented  on, 
for  use  in  the  formula  Q  =  C/A*,  where  //  is  again  the  actually  observed 
head  on  the  weir.     These  values  were  deduced  from  the  data  and  dis- 
charge curves  given  in  Prof.  Williams*  discussion  of  Mr.  Rafter's  paper 
above  referred  to. 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  condi- 
tions with  respect  to  the  entrance  of  air  below  the  sheet  of  water  in  the 
tu'o  series  of  experiments  above  described,  it  appears  that  in  those 
forms  having  a  steep  down-stream  face  the  coefficients  from  Bazin*s 
experiments  are  much  the  higher.  F*or  slopes  greater  than  one-to-one 
the  diflerences  are  small.  Note  also  that  weirs  with  wide  crests  give 
lower  coefficients  than  those  with  narrow  crests ;  also  that  low  weirs 
give  higher  coefficients  than  high  weirs. 


FLOW   OF   WATKR   THROUGH   PIPES. 

260.  General  Relations  between  Velocity  and  Pressure. — Let  A  BCD, 
Fig.  32,  be  any  pipe  in  which  there  occurs  a  steady  flow  of  water  from 

R 


Fig.  32. 

a  reservoir.  Let  hy,  //j,  etc.,  be  the  pressures  in  this  pipe  at  points 
if,  C  D^  etc. ;  let  ^p  z^^  z^^  etc.,  be  the  elevations  of  the  pipe  at  these 
points  above  any  given  plane,  and  //„  the  elevation  of  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  reservoir  above  this  plane.     Let  i\,  t',.  v.^,  etc.,  be  the 

*  See  Rafter's  paper  in  Transactions  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Dec.  1900,  for  a  compilation 
of  Bazin*s  coefficients.    Also  W.  S.  Paper  No.  200,  U.  S.  G.  S.,  1907. 
t  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Dec.  1900,  pp.  266,  316. 
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velocities  at  the  several  points ;  they  will  be  inversely  proportional  to 
the  respective  cross-sections  of  the  pipe.  The  total  energy,  potential 
and  kinetic,  of  any  given  volume  of  water,  referred  to  the  datum  plane 

and   expressed    in   terms   of  head  or   elevation   is,   A  +  ^  H »  ^ 

H  '\-  — .  If  there  be  no  loss  of  energy  In  passing  from  point  to  point, 
then 

h'\-  z  -\ =  a  constant, (25) 

which  is  Bernoulli's  theorem. 

In  the  flow  of  water  through  pipes  some  loss  of  energy  takes  place, 
or  rather  is  dissipated  as  heat  because  of  the  internal  friction  in  the 
water,  so  that  the  value  of  the  expression  written  above,  instead  of 
remaining  constant,  becomes  continually  smaller  as  the  water  advances. 
If  ///  =  loss  of  head  due  to  friction  between  points  B  and  C,  we  may 
write 

A.+^i  +  '^  =  >4,  +  ^,+  ^  +  >S^.      .     .     .    (26) 

In  the  figure  the  line  EF,  the  ordinates  to  which  measured  from 
the  pipe  represent  the  pressures  in  the  pipe,  is  called  the  hydraulic 
grade-line  of  the  pipe.  If  the  pipe  is  of  uniform  size,  then  %\  =  f, 
=  v^y  etc.,  whence  A^  +  ^j  =  h^  +  -s'j  +  ^/  J  ^hat  is,  the  difference  of 
elevation  of  the  hydraulic  grade-line  at  any  two  points  represents  the 
head  lost  in  friction  between  these  two  points.  As  the  elevation  of  the 
hydraulic  grade-line  is  independent  of  the  elevation  of  the  pipe,  it  is 
convenient  to  refer  directly  to  the  datum  plane  and  to  write  //^  =  H^ 
-[-  A/.  If  the  pipe  lies  above  the  hydraulic  grade-line  at  any  point,  the 
pressure  there  will  be  less  than  atmospheric  and  the  pipe  will  act  as  a 
siphon,  provided  its  elevation  above  the  hydraulic  grade-line  does  not 
exceed  the  height  of  the  water-barometer  as  given  on  page  214. 

The  usual  problem  to  be  considered  in  the  flow  of  water  throng 
pipes  is  to  trace  out  the  various  losses  of  head  which  take  place  between 
the  water  at  the  reservoir  and  at  any  point  on  a  pipe-line,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  head  required  {H^  —  H^  to  overcome  friction  between  A  and 
B  and  to  cause  a  velocity  of  flow  equal  to  v^     The  relation  is 


H,-H,  =  ^^^h, 
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it  is 


Dr  if  between  any  two  points  in  a  pipe,  it  i 

Hy  —  H^  :=  - — ■  — 1-  hfm 


261.  Nature  of  Fluid  Friction. — ^The  resistance  to  the  flow  of  water 

through  pipes  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of  two  parts:   (i)  that 

due  to  the  friction  of  water  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  pipe, — a  function 

of  the  viscosity  of  the  water;  and  (2)  a  loss  of  energy  resulting  from 

eddies  produced  in  the  water  by  irregularities  in  the  surface  of  the  pipe. 

Until  quite  recently  the  great  importance  of  the  second  factor  has  not 

been  appreciated.    Where  water  flows  through  a  pipe  with  a  rough  inner 

surface,  such  as  a  riveted  steel  pipe,  a  great  disturbance  is  caused  in 

tbe  stream  of  water,  which  may  extend  entirely  through  the  mass ;  and 

it  is  the  internal  work  of  friction  resulting  from  these  eddies,  and  the 

churning  up  of  the  water  caused  by  projecting  rivets  and  plates,  that 

constitutes  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  total  energy  consumed  in 

the  flow.     The  total  loss  of  head  in  a  pipe  such  as  here  mentioned  is 

thus  very  much  greater  than  that  which  occurs  in  a  smooth  pipe  whose 

diameter  is  equal  to  the  clear  diameter  of  the  rough  pipe.     With  very 

?  rough  channels  almost  the  entire  loss  of  head  is  chargeable  to  this 

1^  clement  of  internal  friction  due  to  eddies.     In  speaking,  therefore,  of 

\  the  fluid  friction  in  pipes  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  prin- 

\   dpally  internal  friction,  and  to  a  very  slight  extent  a  friction  of  the 

r    water  upon  the  surface  of  the  channel. 

The  relative  importance  of  resistance  due  to  viscosity  and  that  due 
to  internal  friction  depends  much  upon  the  velocity  of  the  flow  and  the 
diameter  of  the  pipe,  as  well  as  upon  the  roughness  of  the  channel. 
For  low  velocities  and  small  diameters  the  resistance  is  largely  due  to 
viscosity,  in  which  case  it  varies  closely  with  the  velocity.  At  ordinary 
and  high  velocities  it  is  due  largely  to  internal  friction  and  varies  nearly 
as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  These  relations  are,  however,  much 
influenced  by  the  roughness  of  the  channel. 

262.  General  Formulas. — Owing  to  the  variation  in  the  general  law 
due  to  variation  in  conditions,  as  noted  in  the  foregoing  article,  it  is 
impossible  to  derive  a  formula  which  will  apply  to  all  cases.  The  best 
that  can  be  done  is  to  select  a  form  of  expression  which  will  approxi- 
mately represent  the  law,  and  then  to  make  use  of  coefficients  by  which 
flje  results  of  experiments  may  be  conveniently  expressed  and  utilized. 
The  approximate  law  commonly  used  is  that  the  loss  of  head  varies 
with  the  square  of  the  velocity,  with  the  length  of  the  pipe,  and 
inversely  with  its  diameter.     Variations  due  to  differences  in  the  char- 
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acter  of  the  surface  of  the  pipe,  and  deviations  from  the  assumed  law 
due  to  other  causes,  are  taken  account  of  in  the  coefficient.  The  form 
of  expression  employed  in  theoretical  discussions  and  to  some  extent 
in  practical  problems  is 

/     v^ 
^''d'^zz^ 

in  which  h  =  loss  of  head ; 
f  =  friction  factor ; 
/  ==  length  of  pipe ; 
d  =  diameter. 
The  value  of/  in  this  expression  is  an  abstract  number,  and  there- 
fore the  same  for  any  system  of  units.     Tables  giving  values  of /for 
smooth  cast-iron  pipes  are  given  in  various  works  on  hydraulics;  these 
values  vary  from  about  .01   for  large  pipes  and  high  velocities  to  .03 
for  small  pipes  and  low  velocities. 

In  practice  the  use  of  a  coefficient /is  somewhat  inconvenient.  A 
more  commonly  used  form  of  expression,  and  one  which  is  applied  also 
to  open  channels,  is  the  Chezy  formula: 

V—  c  i^rs, (28) 

in  which  r  =  hydraulic  mean  radius; 
s  =  hydraulic  slope  =  7  J 

r  =  a  coefficient. 

In  the  case  of  a  pipe  flowing  full,  r  =  id. 

In  the  above  formula  the  value  of  c  will  be  different  for  different 
systems  of  units.  In  most  cases  the  foot  and  second  are  assumed  to 
be  used.      Note  that  the  coefficient  c  in  this  formula  is  equivalent  to 

— ^-  of  formula  (27).     Various  expressions  and  values  for  c  have  beer. 

proposed  by  different  investigators  for  different  materials  and  under 
different  conditions. 

263.  Coefficients  and  Formulas  for  Cast-iron  Pipes. — The  greatest 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  flow  of  water  through  smooth  pipes  of  a 
character  similar  to  new,  or  nearly  new,  cast-iron  and  smooth  wrought- 
iron  pipes.  The  most  reliable  and  thorough  examination  of  experiments 
of  this  character  is  probably  that  by  Hamilton  Smith.*  The  results  o( 
his  investigation  are  given  in  the  form  of  tables  and  diagrams  of  values 
of  ^  in  the  Chezy  formula  for  various  velocities  and  diameters  of  pipes. 

♦  Hydraulics.     N.  Y..  1886. 
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The  diagram  Fig*  33  is  taken  from  Coffin.*  It  is  slightly  mo 
fied  from  the  one  given  by  Smith,  the  dotted  lines  being  interpolated 
by  Coffin-  This  diagram  probably  represents  the  best  available  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  but  for  large  sizes  and  for  very  small  sizes  it 
must  be  considered  as  rather  uncertain*  For  practical  use  also,  the 
diagram  is  somewhat  inconvenient,  as  it  will  frequently  happen  that 
both  V  and  c  are  unknown,  the  head  being  the  known  factor.  In  ttiis 
case  the  problem  must  be  solved  by  making  two  or  three  successive 
approximations. 

A  formula  which  has  been  used  extensively  for  cast-iron  pipes  is 
the  Darcy  formula.     It  is 

'  —  .   .1 

V  =  — ,  t  rs,       ,...».     (29) 


\/«+l 


: 


d 

where  a  and  /8  have  the  following  values  for  English  units: 

For  new  cast-iron  pipes         a  =  .00007726;  0  =  .00000647*      J 
For  old  or  rough  iron  pipes  a  ^  *oooi  545  ;     ^  =  -00001^94,      J 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  values  of  these  constants  for  old  pipes  arel 
taken  just  double  those  for  new  pipes,  which  results  in  giving  for  a| 
particular  velocity  double  the  loss  of  head  in  tlie  former  case  as  in  the] 
latter*  Darcy 's  formula  was  derived  from  experiments  on  compaa-j 
tively  small  pipes,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  for  large  pipes  and  liighl 
velocities  it  gives  somewhat  too  small  values  for  the  velocit>%  Levy 
has  modified  Darcy *s  formula  slightly,  but  tlie  modification  is  too  small 
to  be  of  any  practical  consequence. 

Instead  of  using  a  variable  coefficient  it  has  been  proposed  by  some  J 
to  adopt  a  formula  of  the  form  v  =  cr^s"^.  This  is  in  some  respects  al 
more  convenient  form  of  expression  than  the  Chezy  formula,  and  fori 
any  particular  class  of  pipes  it  can  be  made  to  fit  the  experiments  quite! 
as  welL  Two  formulas  of  this  class  deserve  mention^  that  of  Lamp*  j 
and  that  of  Flamantf  Lamp^'s  formula  is»  in  English  umts»  I 

v^jjMd'^s'^^^ .     (30) 

where  d  =  diameter  of  the  pipe  and  x  —  slope,     Flamant,  after  makiiig 
a  thorough  examination  of  all  available  experiments,  proposes  tlie  fol- , 
lowing  formulas:  J  For  cast-iron  pipes  slightly  incrusted,  such  as  would 
nearly  always  be  the  case  after  a  few  years  of  service,  i 

V  ^  76.28^^,  .•.,,.,.     (3i]| 

•  The  Graphical  Solution  of  Hydraulic  Problems.     New  Yorki  1897.  ] 

t  For  discussion  of  recent  formulas  of  thiii  type  see  Eng,  Nems^  1901,  XLvd 

p*9«;  En^.  Rec&rd,  1903,  xi.vti .  pp.  311,  667.  J 

X  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chaussi^es,  1892,  ll.  pp.  301-350.  I 
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d  for  new  cast-iron  pipes 

z;  =  86.38//V (32) 

Besides  the  above  formulas  and  sets  of  coefficients,  Kutter*s  for- 
ila  for  c  (given  in  Art.  282)  is  frequently,  applied  to  pipes,  although 
rived  from  experiments  on  open  channels.  The  value  of  n  is  taken 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  surface,  it  being  usually  assumed  about 
1 1  for  smooth  pipes. 

264.  Comparison  of  Various  Formulas. — In  the  following  table  a 
ief  comparison  is  made  of  various  formulas. 

TABLE   NO.  46. 

X>MPARISON  OF    VARIOUS    FORMULAS   FOR  THE   FLOW  OF  WATER  IN  SMOOTH  PIPES. 


Slope. 

Velocities  io  Feet  per  Second. 

iam. 

in 

:hes. 

Smith. 

Lamp^. 

Flamant. 

Darcy. 

K  utter. 

New  Pipe. 

Pipes  in 
Service. 

New  Pipe. 

Rough 
Pipe. 

n  s  .oil. 

a: 

6 

.004 

.05 

.20 

.001 

.01 

.1 

.0005 

.005 

.025 

.0001 

.001 

.01 

.00005 

.0005 

.005 

1.07 

4.54 
9.68 

I.OO 

3.67 
12.80 

1.08 

3.0 
9.56 

1. 01 

3.57 
12.60 

1. 01 

3.51 
12.50 

1.05 
4.25 
9.17 

1.04 

3-73 

13.38 

1. 14 

4. II 

10.03 

I.oo 

3.60 

12.92 

0.97 

3.49 

12.54 

1.02 
4.34 
9-59 

1.02 

3.80 

14.13 

1. 12 

4.18 

10.51 

0.98 

3.66 

13.64 

0.95 

3.55 

13.22 

0.90 
3.83 
8.46 

0.90 

3-35 

12.47 

0.99 
3.69 
9.27 

0.87 

3.23 
12.03 

0.84 

3.13 
11.66 

1.20 
4.24 
8.47 

1. 18 

3.72 

".77 

1.22 
3.86 
8.64 

0.97 
3.07 
9.72 

0.89 
2.82 
8.92 

0.85 
3.00 
5.99 

0.83 
2.63 
8.32 

0.86 

2.73 
6.11 

0.68 
2.17 

6.87 

0.63 
1.99 
6.31 

0.79 
2.78 

5.57 

0.96 
3.12 
9.85 

1. 14 
3.73 
8.35 

1.06 

3.62 

11.50 

1.04 

3-57 
11.45 

An  examination  of  the  table  shows  that  the  results  by  Smith's 
bgram,  by  the  formula  of  Lamp^,  and  by  Flamant's  formula  for  new 
q)cs  all  agree  very  closely.  Flamant*s  formula  for  pipes  in  service 
ives  velocities  about  10  per  cent  lower  than  Smith's  diagram.  The 
BS  of  head  would  be  about  20  per  cent  higher.  Darcy's  formula 
ivcs,  in  the  case  of  pipes  of  large  size,  results  considerably  below  the 
ihcrs.  Kutter's  formula,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  relatively  low 
suits  for  small  pipes. 
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2^$*  DlagTam  Recommended  for  Use  in  the  Design  of  Distributisg 
Systems. — Among  the  various  formulas  mentioned,  that  of  Flamaiii 
for  cast-iron  pipes  in  service  is  considered  to  be  tlie  most  suitable  fof 
use  in  the  design  of  ordinary  distributing  systems.     It  gives  a  sligk 
margin  of  safety,  wliich,  in  case  the  pipes  are  properly  coated»  will 
probably  cover  the  deterioration  for  ten  or  fifteen  years*     This  formiila 
has  the  further  advantage  of  being  easily  solved  by  the  use  of  bga- 
rithms,  and  can  also  be  readily  solved  graphically;     The  diagram  m 
page  243,  constructed  after  the  principles  laid  down  by  M,  Lalajine 
and  M.  Daries/  is  based  on  this  formula.     It  is  very  simple  and  olTers 
little  chance  for  error.     On  the  four  vertical  Unes  are  shown  the  fotir  I 
quantities*  discharge,  diameter,    loss  of  head  or  slope,   and  velocit)'* 
The   intersections  of  any  straight  line  with  these  four  vertical  lines 
indicate  corresponding  values  of  these  four  quantities ;  so  that  any  two 
being  given,  the  other  two  are  determined  by  the  application  of  ai 
straight-edge,  t  I 

In  the  case  of  the  design  of  large  and  important  conduits  no  forniula 
should  be  accepted  without  question,  but  a  special  investigation  of  the 
matter  of  coefficients  should  be  made.  Much  aid  in  estimating  valuts 
for  such  coefficients  will  be  obtained  from  the  extensive  Table  No,  i 
of  Trautwine's  translation  of  Ganguillet  and  Kutter,  which  contains  i 
large  collection  of  data  of  experiments,  and  calculated  values  of  ^ 
and  n, 

266,  Etfect  of  Age  of  Service  on  Loss  of  Head. — In  the  diagni 
recommended  for  use  some  10  per  cent  reduction  of  velocity,  oral 
20  per  cent  increase  in  head,  has  been  allowed  for  slight  deteriorati* 
of  the  pipe*     In  some  cases  this  would  doubtless  be  sufficient  tocov 
a  period  of  ten  or  even  twenty  years,  while  in  other  cases  it  woJi 
undoubted ty  be   too  small   an    allowance.      Uncoated    cast-iron  piF 
becomes  very  badly  tuberculated  within  ten  years  or  less,  and  d^ 
reduction  in  carrying  capacity  of  such  pipe  has  been  shown  by  cxpci 
ments  to  be  very  great, — 75  per  cent,  or  more,  in  the  case  of  4- 
6-inch  pipe*    Properly  coated  cast*iron  pipe,  such  as  is  universally 
at  the  present  time,   corrodes  very  much  less  rapidly.      Many  casi 
have  been  reported  of  tar-coated  pipe  which  has  remained  perfectl] 
clean  and  bright  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.     On  the  other  hand,  th" 
is  ample  evidence  that  tar-coating  does  not  always  entirely  prevent 
formation  of  tubercles.     The  extent  of  this  action  is  doubtless  inl 


*  Nouvdie  Annats  de  la  Conairuction,  Aug^  1H97,  xuii. 

t  ISee    a!so    loganthmic    diagTam    based    on    Levy's   formida.    \n    Emf,   Nt^u  t^! 
XLIT.  p.  4.     The  Ha/.en- William 5  slide  rule  is  a  very  convenient  device  for  such  cak« 
It  la  based  on  the  fonriula  v  ^  cd-^  r^*. 
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enced  by  the  quality  of  the  water,  but  unless  the  contrary  is  known  it 
will  be  necessary  to  assume  that  more  or  less  incrustation  will  take 
place.  Mr*  FitzGerald  reports  that  tar-coated  pipe  laid  in  Boston  will 
become  tuberculated  in  ten  or  fifteen  years.  In  some  cases  consider- 
able organic  growth  has  become  attached  to  the  interior  syrface  of  die 
pipe,  and  this  acts  greatly  to  reduce  the  carrying  capacity, 

Tuberculation  of  incrustation  affects  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  pipe 
in  two  ways:  firsts  it  reduces  the  cross-section,  and,  second,  it 
increases  the  roughness  of  the  pipe.  The  total  effect  on  velocity  %ill 
be  very  much  greater  in  small  pipes  than  in  large  pipes.  Compara- 
tively few  reliable  experiments  have  been  made  on  old  tar*coated  pipes, 
most  of  the  experiments  on  old  pipes  being  on  the  uncoated  pipe. 
Forbes  *  found  in  an  etghteen-year-old  tar-coated  pipe  14  and  16  inches 
in  diameter  a  value  of  ^  equal  to  from  90  to  93,  about  25  per  cent  less 
than  for  new  pipe.  Experiments  by  FitzGerald  t  on  a  48 -inch  pipe 
sixteen  years  old  (tar-coated)  gave  a  value  of  c  =  108  {n  =  .014). 
The  value  of  €  for  this  same  pipe  when  new  was  r40  to  144,  Tl^e 
velocity  in  the  old  pipe  was  thus  about  24  per  cent  less  than  in  the  new 
pipe. 

Of  the  various  formulas  for  old  pipes,  that  of  Darcy  has  probably 
been  the  most  frequently  used.  As  already  noted,  it  simply  gives  twice 
the  loss  of  head,  or  seven-tenths  the  velocity,  as  for  new  pipe. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Weston  suggests  a  series  of  coeflRcients  whereby  the  increase  in 
loss  of  head  due  to  age  is  placed  at  about  16  per  cent  each  five  years  over 
what  it  is  at  the  beginning,  but  no  allowance  is  made  for  differences  in 
size  of  pipe.  Coffin  has  constructed  a  diagram,  based  upon  experiments 
on  old  pipes,  which  gives  an  increase  in  loss  of  head  for  increase  of 
service  of  (J  to  25  per  cent  for  each  five  years  for  ordinary  velocities 
of  2  to  5  feet  per  second.  The  effect  is  made  greater  the  greater  the 
velocity.  Some  indication  of  the  effect  of  age  on  riveted  pipes  will  be 
found  by  a  study  of  Table  No,  48,  page  246. 

267,  Friction  Loss  in  Service-pipes, — The  diagram  on  page  243  ii 
not  suitably  arranged  for  calculating  sizes  of  small  pipes  such  as  are 
used  for  service  connections;  and  furthermore^  since  service-pipes  ait 
usually  made  of  lead  or  of  galvanized  iron,  they  are  little  subject  to 
corrosion,  and  the  velocity  which  might  be  obtained  from  the  dia^rara 
would  be  rather  low.  For  the  design  of  such  pipes  Smith's  coefficients 
given  in  the  diagram  of  Fig.  33  will  give  results  sufficiently  close  ft^ 
all  practical  purposes,  although  for  pipes  less  than  I  inch  in  diameter 


^Jtmr*  AVw  Eng^  W>  W,  A$m,t  1892,  vr.  p,  164* 
f  Trans.  Am*  So<:*  C,  E»,  1896,  xxJtV.  p.  241. 
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le  results  are  probably  somewhat  too  low.     Table  No.  47  is  caku- 

ited  froin  these  coefficients.     For  very  smooth  pipes,  such  as  those  of 

^d  or  brass,  Mr.  E,  B*  Weston  proposes  the  following  formula  for 

e  friction  factor /of  eq,  (27); 

^   .    0.0315  —  Q.f^d 
/^aoi26H -^^ ,       .     •     ,     ,     (33) 

which  the  foot-tinit  is  to  be  used.  Tables  based  on  this  formula  are 
\ycn  in  Weston's  **  Friction  of  Water  in  Pipes/'  This  formula  gives 
Uocities  somewhat  greater  than  Smith's  coefficients. 

TABLE   NO.   47. 

LOSS    or    KKAD    m   SMALL    PIPES, 


1-inch  Dmm. 

t<inch  DiiLtn. 

iHric:h  Dljiia. 

»-inch  Diam. 

H'itich  Bbm. 

|*inch  DJam* 

iT^d 

i  i 

«' «  = 

1  i 

f  *  ^ 

1  i 

1  i 

£«  = 

i  1 

|3E 

J  ^ 

1e^ 

m 

a 

0 

2    - 

Q 

Q 

2    a 

Q 

c 

2  s. 

f 

a. 5 
3*7 
4  9 

6,1 

*ft2 

9.8 

14.7 

*35 
.72 

n.3 
23.0 

30.7 

33.3 

■37 

.56 

22+ 1 

>23 

1       

I. 61 

S.2 

1,01 

33  I 
44  3 

55*3 

76 

1,12 

1         *  ,  .*  « 

2.63 
3  S7 

3  I^iO 

1.67 

19.6 
24  5 

1*19 
i*73 

*'.2 

(*    1^53 

I0.CX3 

13-8 

3.44 

1.36 

t      I-B4 

14   3 

7*4 

5   33 

ia.6 

3-37 

29-4 

2.39 

46.0 

1.88 

66,2 

I '55 

(1     3^15 

17.7 

8.6 

6.95 

19.3 

4*44 

34*3 

3*M 

53*7 

3<47 

77*5 

3.02 

\      a*4S 

22.4 

q.& 

9^3' 

32.  t 

s.s^ 

39-3 

3.98 

61.3 

3*'3 

88.3 

2.56 

\k    2.76 

47,6 

11.0 

10. 9 

24.8 

6.ttg 

44*1 

4*9t 

69*0 

3. a? 

99-4 

3.14 

i      3.06 

33.3 

13.3 

13-3 

n^.b 

«-33 

49- 1 

S  94 

76-7 

4.6b 

iW.4 

3.81 

i*    3.37 

39*7 

13-5 

15^5 

30-4 

9.8S 

53  9 

6.42 

84-3 

5-53 

121.4 

4.53 

I    3-6a 

46.7 

14^7 

IS. 2 

33- 1 

11.5 

58.8 

8.2a 

92-0 

6.45 

133-5 

S*37 

i4  3.98 

S4» 

15.9 

2^.9 

35  9 

13^3 

63,8 

9'5t 

99  6 

7.46 

143*5 

6.10 

r     4.39 

fT2,6 

17  3 

24.0 

3«*6 

15  3 

68.6 

10.  S 

107.3 

S,53 

=  54-6 

7.01 

ri   4.60 

7^-3 

18.4 

28.  q 

41-4 

T7-3 

73^*^ 

12.4 

115.0 

9-70 

165  6 

7*93 

I     4*90 

80.3 

19. 6 

327 

44.2 

ig-s 

7»  5 

13  9 

122.6 

10,9 

176.6 

8.94 

It     S.2I 

90.6 

20.9 

36.9 

46.9 

21.9 

83^4 

15.6 

130.3 

12.2 

.87.7 

10.00 

)      5-5t 

101.6 

22.1 

4f    2 

49^7 

24.4 

88.3 

17*3 

138.0 

13-6 

198,7 

11*1 

\k   S«Sa 

l%2  q 

33-3 

45.9 

52. S 

27.2 

93*3 

19-3 

145.6 

IS. J 

209.7 

12.3 

»    6-13 

124-8 

^4  5 

45.0 

55-3 

30.2 

9tt,l 

SK3 

tS3  3 

16.6 

220.8 

^3  7 

268-  Coeflideiits  for  Riveted  Pipes. — The  friction  loss  in  riveted  pipes 
epends  upon  the  thickness  of  the  plates  and  the  manner  of  making' 
ie  joints.  Experiments  on  this  class  of  pipes  are  not  sufficiently 
timerous  to  enable  any  general  expression  to  be  formulated,  so  that 
the  design  of  such  pipes  the  selection  of  coefficients  must  be  made 
Y  reference  to  the  experimental  data.  In  general  it  is  found  that  the 
^efficient  c  changes  little  with  change  in  diameter  or  velocity »  and  in 
lis  respect  exhibits  considerable  difference  from  its  variation  in  cast- 
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iron  pipe.  For  ordinary  velocities  the  value  of  c  for  new  pipe  appears 
to  range  between  100  and  115.  Probably  a  value  of  1 10  would  be  as 
great  as  should  be  used  in  almost  any  case.  Kutter's  formula  fori- is 
very  often  used,  the  value  of  «  being  taken  equal  to  ,013  to  ,01 5, 

To  aid  in  the  selection  of  a  coefficient,  all  the  most  important 
experiments  on  large  riveted  pipe  are  given  in  Table  No.  48.     Further 
data  regarding  these  experiments  will  be  found  in  the  various  publica- 
tions referred  to.     The  table  is  mostly  taken  from  a  similar  one  givcuj 
in  the  paper  by  Profs.  Marx,  Wing,  and  Hoskins  in  Trans*  Am.  Soc,| 
C.  E.»  1S98,  voL  XL.  p.  471. 


TABLE   NO.  48. 

VALUES  OF  THE  COEFFICIENT  €   FOR   RIVETED  PIPES. 


VeJtxitica  in  Feet  per  Second, 

a 

si 

Sa 

i 

1   . 

ii 

Q 

t.D 

us 

a.o 

«.s 

JO 

3.5            4JS            4$ 

S-o 

1  - 

r 

l« 

ATaiues  ai  Coefficient  £, 

J 

11 
14 

107.1 

uo>6 

3 

87 

3 
4 

5 
6 

15 
t6 

.*.ii. 

I II  ■'6- 

riD.0* 

34 
33 
35 
3^ 

78.5* 

125.2* 

7 
8 

126  S^ 

&6 

90.  a 

9S*a 

99-4 

t03*3 

107.0 

I  to.  6 

114.0 

117. 3 

130,4 

133.6 

9 
10 

13 

36 

11 

4a 

io6.3» 

I 16. 6* 

^ 

i09.3» 

115-9*1 

III.O 

13 

96.0 

103.0 

107.9 

113. 6 

113.0 

112,8 

III. 8 

1 10.8 

110.3 

no.o 

14 

43 

lor.o 

102.8 

104,3 

tos-s 

ro6.4 

107.  J 

107 . 8 

108.2 

108.4 

108.5 

ic4j 

IS 

48 

101,2 

T05.4 

10S.8 

nK2 

113,8 

1134 

IJ3    2 

113. 4 

tta.o 

in, 7 

m,6 

x6 

48 

78.0 

84^6 

89.6 

92^4 

93*0 

93  a  1 

94'0 

94.3 

94-4 

94.7 

944 

n 

48; 

97  a 

100,8 

103.3 

104.9 

105.3 

104.8 

104.0 

103.7 

103.7 

103.7 

m^i 

iB 

4« 

97-1 

9K.7 

100.3 

101. 6 

103 . 3 

103.6 

104.2 

104' 7 

105. 1 

105.3 

los-i 

19 

7a 

no 

III 

no 

108 

108 

J 10 

III 

20 

n 

81.6 

92.0 

98.0 

101.  s 

I03.4 

T03.3 

103.8 

104.3 

ICH.7 

105.0 

31 

fo3 

116,6 

112. 7 

110.3 

10S.8 

107-7 

106.9 

J06.3 

105-6 

♦  Most 
marked  w 


of  the  values  in  the  table  were  obuined  from  plotted  curves- 
ith  an  asierisk  are  from  single  observations  atid  are  inserted  in 
velocity  correspondlnfC  most  nearly  with  the  observed  velocity. 


,     Tb«e1 
the  t»ble 


The  follovi^ing  is  a  brief  description  of  the   experiments   the  results  «oi  | 
which  are  tabulated  above: 

Nos.  1  and  3.     By  Hamilton  Smith,  North  Blooinfield,  CaU     Sheet  if^  | 
with  taper  joints;  asphalt  and  tar-coating;  5  years  old. 

No,  2,  By  A,  McL,  Hawk*^,  Cylinder-joints:  asphalt  coatinp:*  Tested 
when  3  years  old^  and  also  wlien  6  years  old  with  same  results.  Trans,  Am* 
Soc,  C.  E.,  1S99,  XLIL  p.  155* 
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No.  4<     By  A.  L.  Adams.     Astoria  pipe-lme.     Cylinder- joints;  asphalt 
iftting;  new  pipe*     Trans.  Am.  Soc,  C,  E.,  1896,  xxxv,  p,  226. 
,   No.   5.     By  GcOp  W.   Rafter  on  the  old  Rochester  conduit*     Cylinder- 
inis;   14  year^  old,     Trans,  Am,  Soc,  C.  E.,  1891,  xxvl  p.  10, 
f  Nos.  6,  7,  and  12.     By,  I.  W.  Smith  on  the  Portland  conduit,     Cylindcr- 
Ints;   asphalt  coating;   new  pipe.     Trans.   Am*   Soc*   C.   E.,    1891,   xxvi, 

1  Nos,  8  aiid  9,  By  Clemens  Herschel  on  the  conduit  of  the  East  Jersey 
mter  Company  from  Belloille  to  South  Orange,  No.  8  made  with  new 
toe;  No.  9  with  pipe  4  years  old.  CyHnder-joints ;  asphalt  coating, 
^r^hel  *s  *  *  1 1 5  Experiments.  *  * 

!  Nos.  IQ  and  11*  By  Kuichling  on  different  sections  of  the  Rochester 
^duit,  Cylinder-ioints.  The  section  of  pipe  in  eJcperiment  No.  10  was 
aatcd  partially  with  asphalt  and  partially  with  the  Sab  in  coating.  Average 
pate  thickness  =  .27  inch.  Section  in  experiment  No,  1 1  coated  with  Sabin 
bating;  average  plate  thickness  ,31  inch.  Age  of  pipes  about  1^  years* 
pese  same  sections  gave  in  November  and  December,  1898,  coefficients  of 
12.9  and  105.9  respectively.  Annual  Reports  of  Executive  Board  of 
whiter,  1895-98. 

[  Nos,  13  to  18.  Experiments  by  Herschel  No.  13,  Kearney  extension 
I  the  East  Jersey  Water  Company's  pipe-line.  Taper  joints;  new  pipe; 
gating  •*  unusually  smooth.  "  No*  14,  on  conduit  No.  2  of  the  East  Jersey 
faEer  Company;  new  pipe.  No.  15^  on  conduit  No.  i;  cylinder-joints; 
phalt  coating;  new  pipe,  Nos,  16  and  17,  on  portions  of  the  same  conduit 
I  AO,  15,  but  4  years  later.  No.  18,  on  portion  of  conduit  No*  2;  taper 
inis;  new  pipe.     **ii5  Experiments.*' 

I  No*  19,  Experiments  by  Marx,  Wing,  and  Hoskins  on  the  conduit  of 
e  Pioneer  Electric  Company,  Ogden,  New  pipe;  butt-joints;  asphalt 
ftting.     Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C,  E.,  1898,  XL.  p,  471* 

No*  20.  Same  as  No.  19,  but  2  years  later*  Proc*  Am.  Soc.  C*  E*. 
h,  1900,  p.  108. 

No*  a  I.  By  Herschel  on  Holyoke  flume.  Cylinder-joints;  paint  coating 
ished  ofi;  rather  rusty.     '*n5  Experiments." 

269.  Friction  Loss  in  Wood-stave  Pipep — Very  few  experiments  have 
len  made  on  this  class  of  pipes.  Such  information  as  is  available  is 
ilected  in  the  paper  by  Marx,  Wing,  and  Hoskins,  already  referred 

wBj^  which  are  also  described  some  experiments  by  the  authors  on  the 
Hlfi  72-inch  wooden-pipe  line.  The  few  experiments  made  previous 
these  indicated  a  value  of  n  in  Kutter's  formula  of  about  ,010  for 
-  to  3oinch  pii>es.  The  e,xperiments  on  the  O^den  pipe-line,  howeverj 
ve  a  value  of  r  varying  generally  from  115  to  125;  {n  ^  .014  *-  .013}. 
iperiments  by  Noble  on  44-  and  54*inch  pipes  gave  values  of  c  equal  to 
©—  1 1 5  (11  =  ,0 1 3)  for  the  44-inch, and  of  1 1 5  —  1 29  {n  =^,013  —  .0 12) 
r  the  54-mch  pipe.  Velocities  ranged  from  3.5  to  4.8  feet  per  second  in 
B  former  case  and  from  2.3  to  4,7  feet  per  second  in  the  latter  case.* 

270.  Measurement  of  Flow  through  Large  Pipes,— The  quantity  of 
tier  flowing  throu^^h   pi]>es  may  be  measured  by  means  of  weirs  or 


•  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C,  E.^  1902,  xlix.  p,  143. 
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orifices,  or  by  noting  the  rate  of  filling  of  a  reservoir,  or  by  the  use  of 
meters.  In  Chapter  XXIX  various  kinds  of  meters  are  described 
and  discussed  with  particular  reference  to  their  use  on  service-pipe^^. 
For  accurately  measuring  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  through  large 
pipes,  as  in  the  making  of  tests,  probably  the  best  form  of  meter  is  the 
Venturi.  This  meter  simply  consists  of  a  contracted  section  of  pipe. 
AB,  Fig.  35,  with  pressure-gauges  at  ^  and  C     If  ^^^  and  r^  are  the 


Fig.  35«— Ventuki  Meter* 


velocities  at  A   and   tT,  h^  and  li^  the  pressures,  a^  and  a^  the  areas^  j 
then,  neglecting  friction,  w^c  have,  from  eq,  (26),  page  izOt" 


(34) 


But  if  Q  =  theoretical  discharge^  then  %\  =  —  and  v^  =3  — . 

Substituting  and  reducing,  we  have 


S  =  17^tl^»'^^>^.-/'^- 


If  ^  =  actual  discharge »  then  q  —  cQ,  where  1:  is  a  coeflScient  deter- 
mined by  experiment  and  nearly  equal  to  unity,* 

271,  Minor  Losses  of  Head*^ — Loss  of  Head  ai  Entrance. — This  is 
expressed  by  the  formula 

Si" 


-&-')t 


(3 


where  v  =  velocity  in  the  pipe,  and  c  is  the  coefficient  of  discharge  rf 
a  short  tube  having  the  same  form  as  the  end  of  tlie  pipe.  For  various 
forms  at  entrance  we  have  the  following  values : 


7"* 


Pipe  projecting  into  reservoir ,     .72  ,95 

End  of  pipe  flush  with  reservoir 82  ,49 

Conical  or  bell-shaped  mouth 93  to  -98     « 15  to  .04 


*  See  paper  by  Hcrschel  on  Vcniuri  MctcTi  Trans,  Am,  Soc,  C.  E-»  1S87,  I^U* 
p.  33S, 
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271,  Loss  Due  to  Sudden   Enlargement, — This    is   given   by  the 

forniuJa 

-(^•r* '"> 

in  which  a^  and  a^  are  the  cross-scctions  of  the  smaller  and  larger  pipes 
respectively,  and  i\  is  the  velocity  in  the  larger  pipe, 

173.  Loss  Due  to  Sudden  Contraction. — This  is  given  by 

m  which  r'  depends  on  the  ratio  of  the  two  diameters  and  is  given  by 
Merriman  as  follows; 


Ratio  of  smaller  to  larger  diameter.  .  .  , 


o 
.62 


.2 


-4 


.6 
.67 


72 


1.0 

i.o 


274,  Loss  tifl/ead  at  Bends  *  is  equal  to  ^  =  « —     .     .     ,     ,     (39) 

for  a  90^  bend*  in  which  n  has  the  following  values  according  to  the  ratio 
^  of  the  radius  of  pipe  r  to  the  radius  of  curv^ature  R  (Weisbach): 

lift. 1       .2       .3       ,4       .5       ,6       .7       .8         .9       r.o 

|», .-..,--,-    ,13     ,14     .16      21     .29     .44     ,66     .98     r*4i      K98 

275.  Loss  of  Head  in  Valves, — Weisbach 's  experiments  on  small 

gate-valves  gave  values  for  n  in  the  expression  A  =  n^  as  follows:! 

I  Ratio  of  height  ol  opening  to  diameter,  ,      |       f       f       i      i      i    i 
[Values  oi H. 07  ,26  .81    2.1   5.5   17  98 

In  applying  the  above  formula  z'  is  the  velocity  in  the  pipe. 
For  a  throttle-valve  placed  at  various  angles  6  with  the  axis  of  the 
^pipe,  Weisbach  found  the  following  values  of  n\ 

A,,.     5"      10''      20*^      30^      40°      50^      60''      65^       yo" 

n.,,    .24       .52       1,5       3.9        II         33       118       256      750 

Experiments  on  large  gate-valves  have  been  made  by  Kuichling 

I  and  by  J.  W^  Smith.    The  following  table  gives  values  of  the  coefficient 

fin  the  expression  Q  —  eA  \'2gk  as  deduced  by  Kuichling  from  these 

twf)  sets  of  experiments!      In  this  expression  A  is  the  area  of  the 

I  **pcning,  h  is  the  head  lost  in  the  valve,  Q  is  the  rate  of  discharge. 

•  Williams  found  thai  for  large  pipes  the  total  resistance  iri  a  90^  bend  increased 
whmcreased  radius  of  bend  beyond  four  or  fi%'e  pipedLameters.  The  total  resistance 
'JVa  length  of  pipe  of  80  diameters  (including  a  90^  bend)  of  moderate  radius  was 
fdtintl  tQ  be  from  ao  to  30  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  same  length  of  straight  pipe, 
l^bii  valuable  paper  in  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C»  E,,  1902^  XLVji.  p.  i.) 

t  Sec  values  for  4'in.  valves  in  Eng,  Nen^s,  1903^  XLVij,  p.  303, 

I  Trans.  Am.  Soc,  C.  E.,  1895,  xxxJV.  p.  243. 


I 
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TABLE   NO,  4g. 

COEFFICIENTS    FOtt,   LAitGE    GATE- VALVES. 


(.., 


05 


Ratio  of  height  of  opening 

to  diameter 
Ratio    oi  area    of    opening  \ 

to  total  area  f  "     '   ^ 

Coefficient  t  for  a4-inch  valve 1.7 

Coefficient  €  for  30-inch  vaWc *   1,2 


.2 


.10    *a3    .36 


r.o 
'9 


.83 


,70 

.82 


*4 
.48 

.34 


.60 
.90 


1.3 
1,05 


,7     .a 

.Si      J^ 
1,3s    a.i 


Experiments  at  the  Ohio  State  University  in  1899  on  various  kinds  | 
of  small  valves  showed  that  gate-valves  when  wide  open  gave  a  coeflS-J 
cient  of  discharge  equal  to  from  .5  to  ,7,  and  globe-valves  usually  froiaj 
.3  to  .4.* 

276-  Hydraulics  of  Fire-streams. — Table  No.  50  contains  data  per-] 
taining  to  the  loss  of  head  in  fire-hose,  and  the  character  of  fire-strean 
under  different  pressures  and  for  different-sij^ed  nozzles.     The  data 
taken    from    much    inore   extensive  tables    given  by  Freeman  in  hisj 
elaborate  paper  on  tlie  hydraulics  of  fire-streams.t 

TABLE   NO.  50. 

H05E  AND   FIRE-STHEAM    DATA* 


1 

iHnch  Smooth  Noi:i!c. 

i|-rnch  SmuQilj  Kojixk. 

r|>inch  Sdic»tb  Noule. 

m 

§ 

H 

to 

ill 

II 

Si 

« 

1 

II 

SA5 

li 

Jit 

1! 

u 

1^ 
Hi! 

li 

ill 

so 

Ill 

1 

& 

a 

J 

> 

s 

b3 

^ 

> 

s 

N 

a 

:> 

3F 

Ih^ 

lt». 

ft. 

(I. 

ft. 

ibft. 

ft. 

fl. 

ft. 

lb*. 

fi.,  ' 

fL 

iv 

2C 

133 

s 

3S 

37 

77 

168 

8 

36 

3S 

80 

309 

ta 

37 

40 

83 

3C 

I6l 

7 

51 

47 

los 

20b 

12 

52 

so 

US 

2  56 

19 

53 

54 

tlf 

40 

im 

10 

64 

55 

133 

238 

l6 

6S 

59 

142 

396 

as 

67 

61 

14B 

%^ 

ao8 

13 

73 

61 

153 

366 

20 

75 

66 

162 

33^ 

31 

77 

70 

iftg 

6€ 

^^sa 

n 

79 

67 

167 

291 

24 

H 

73 

178 

3^3 

37 

85 

76 

tft6 

70 
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17 

»5 

7s 

179 

314 

2S 

m 

11 

*9i 

393 

43 

91 

81 

soo 

u 

263 

so 

89 

76 

1S9 

336 

33 

93 

3i 

ao3 

4^9 

49 

95 

85 

tfj 

9c 

279 

sa 

9a 

Bo 

197 

35(» 

36 

96 

85 

314 

444 

55 

99 

90 

115 

100 

295 

as 

96 

83 

205 

376 

40 

99 

89      224 

468 

63 

lot 

93 

JS** 

The  range  and  quality  of  fire-streams  has  recently  been  studied  bj*  ] 
photography  by  Prof.    Marston.      His  results  for    i-inch  and   tj-fncb 
smooth  nozzles  are  shown  in  the  diagrams  on  page  25 1.     The  pathi  | 

♦  Eng.  Hfotrd,  1899.  Xt.  p.  78. 
f  Trans.  Am*  Soc,  C.  E*.  1889^  3£xr  p,  303* 
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Pressure  -io* 


Pr«9«ur«   per  Sq.  fn.ot  Bafta  of  P\tk^  Pipe 
Pretsi^re    SO* 


Pro&ffure    30* 


Pro sfiLrrq  per  Sq.  In.  at  6osa  of   Plciy  Pipe 
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-i 
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OS             BO          75            SO             25             O             •*    I50           l2S            lOO  75             &0            JS             O' 

horizontcif      Ois^OLncei    -  f'eer.  ti«  kimhmi  ■ 

Pressure  per  5q  In   cit  BOS*  Of  Ploy  Pipe 

Pr««Bure     JO*                                    Pre#>vr»    »0*  Pr<SflMre    SO* 


Preflti/re  per  Sq   m  at  Sose  of  Pi  ay  Pipe. 


i 


;s 


^76 


::::8:s::::<!:!is:ii^;M:s 


X 


r jrfrww*  i>n»p* 


ooriioi^fQH      Dt«tcirtcn     •   Fee+ 
I    INCH       SMOOTl-l     MOZZkC. 

freemffnS  ^itp^nm^nfa  PftHfma  mi/>4  r#ir  frrt  Stream      h 

I  ^ii^d  Firm  Sfrik^TT.  » 

Fig,    36,^^FtRK-STRKAM   DfAa^AMS. 

(From  En£in€*rjn£  St^-^rd.  Feb.  li,  ia^*> 
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of  the  streams  are  shaded  for  pressures  of  30  pounds  or  abovel 
wherever  a  solid  stream  was  show^n  by  the  negati%'e.  Beyond  tM 
Urtiits  indicated,  the  slightest  breeze  would  break  up  tlie  stream  b^H 
The  results  of  Freeman *s  experiments  are  also  given  on  the  diagdH^ 
The  pressures  in  Marston*s  experiments  were  measured  at  the  baseM 
the  play-pipe,  and  varied  from  the  effective  pressure  at  the  orifice  froJ 
—  K  I  to  -f-  1-7  pounds  per  square  inch.  Experiments  were  also  madJ 
on  smooth  nozzles  off-  and  |-inch,  and  on  ring  nozzles  of  i-inch&in 
ij'inch  diameter.  The  ring  nozzles  gave,  in  general,  stream^i  ofl 
slightly  less  range  than  the  smooth  nozzles.  I 

277,  Friction  Loss  in  Fire-hydrants. — Experiments  by  M,  C.  L.| 
Newcomb  at  Holyoke,  Mass. ,  on  twenty-one  different  kinds  of  hydrann 
showed  that  with  a  discharge  of  300  gallons  per  minute  the  loss  of  heail 
was  in  ncirly  all  cases  between  i  and  2  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  1 
maximum  teing  2.5  pounds,  and  the  minimum  ,8  pound.  In  manyj 
cases  the  greater  portion  of  the  loss  of  head  occurred  in  the  no£^!e  andl 
shows  the  necessity  of  making  the  passages  in  hydrants  of  large  siM 
and  in  curved  lines,*  I 

278,  Water-hammer, — When  a  volume  of  water  flownng  in  a  pipel 
has  its  velocity  rapidly  checked  by  the  closing  of  a  valve  or  otherwise,! 
a  pressure  is  developed  in  excess  of  the  static  pressure.  If  the  actioai 
is  ver>'  sudden,  the  pressure  will  be  very  great »  particularly  if  the! 
velocity  i^  high  and  the  pipe  of  great  length.  This  effect  in  general  is! 
called  water-hammer,  I 

The   estimation    of  the  amount  of  excess  pressure  due  to  Wide^| 
hammer  in  a  pipe  system  is  a  matter  of  difficulty,  but  all  engmecfs! 
admit  that  some  allowance  must  be  made.     Where  the  conditions  ara 
definitely  known,  such  as  the  size  and  length  of  pif>c»  and  the  rate  anJB 
manner  of  closing  a  valve,  it  is  quite  possible  to  compute  the  presswiw 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy.     The  actual  problem  is,  how*! 
ever,  greatly  complicated,  due  partially  to  the  irregularity  in  form  iiniS 
arrangement  of  the  pipes,  but  chiefly  to  a  lack  of  exact  knowledge  witw 
respect  to  the  movement  of  the  valves,  pump-plungers,  or  whatevdll 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble.     It  is,  however,  possible  to  gain  from 
theoretical    considerations,    and    from    experiments,    a  knowledge  oTjJ 
certain  general  laws  with  respect  to  water-hammer,   and  to  indiaw! 
certain   limits  to  the  pressure  which  may  be  produced  by  it.     The 
results  of  special  experiments  carried  out  under  certain  given  conditions 
may  also  be  studied  with  advantage. 

271).    Theorttical  C insider atians. — ^The   greatest    possible    water- 
^Trani,  Am.  Soc.  M.  E.,  1S9Q,  xx.  p,  494.  | 
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immer  will  be  caused  in  any  particular  case  when  a  valve  is  closed 

quickly  as  to  be  practically  instantaneous.     In  this  case  the  resulting 

ressure  is  a  function  involving  the  elasticity  of  the  water  and  of  the 

Mpe,  and  is  a  case  of  impact  of  an  elastic  prism.      If  the  elasticity  of 

pipe  be  neglected,  which  may  be  done  for  ordinary  sizes,  the  pres- 

re  of  impact  has  been  shown  to  be 

P=-^f <4o) 

which  V  =  initial  velocity  of  water  ; 

E^  r=  modulus  of  elasticity  of  water 

=^  300,000  pounds  per  square  inch;  and 
F=  about  4700  ft.  per  second,  :=  velocity^  of  sound  in  water. 
Substituting  the  values  of  ^„,  and  V,  we  have,  in  pounds  per  square 
^  inch,  where  v  is  in  feet  per  second, 

/  =  6^v. (41) 

pressure   developed    is   thus   proportional  to  the  velocit>^  of  the 
tcr  and  is  independent  of  the  length  of  the  pipe, 
Mr,  Frizeli  *  has  derived  the  following  expression  for  the  pressure, 
I  which  account  is  taken  of  the  elasticity  of  the  pipe: 


V 

P^Tr- 


2r      F    ' 

'  +    A    '    Ee 


(42) 


te  which  Ep  —  modulus  of  elasticity  of  pipe ; 
2r  —  diameter  of  pipe  in  feet;  and 
/  :^  thickness  of  pipe  in  inches. 
These  formulas  are  valuable  as  indicating  the  maximum  possible 
[limit  of  the  water-hammer.     The  question  arises,  however,  as  to  what 
[constitutes  a  sudden  stoppage  of  the  w  ater.     According  to  Mr,  Frizell 
be  closing  of  a  valve  is  essentially  instantaneous  if  the  time  of  closing 
f fe  less  than  the  time  necessary  for  the  wave  of  pressure  to  be  trans- 
jirdtted  to  the  end  of  the  pipe  and  back,  at  the  rate  of  about  4700  feet 
per  second.     The  length  of  pipe  is  thus  seen  to  enter  into  the  problem 
[ofwater-hammer  by  affecting  the  definition  of  the  w^ord  "sudden/     In 
Icmg  pipes,  therefore,  the  operation  of  the  valves  in  a  way  similar  to 
that  customary  for  short  pipes  would  be  likely  to  cause  a  much  greater 
Water-hammer;  and  in  very  long  pipes  a  severe  hammer  might  be 
experienced  even  though  the  operation  w^ere  relative!}'  slow\ 

The  other  case  to  be  considered,  the  one  in  which  the  stoppage  of 
the  flow  is  not  sudden,  is  the  more  usual  problem,  but  at  the  same  time 

*  Trans.  Am,  Soc.  C  E.,  1898,  xxxix.  p.  i. 
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one  more  difficult  of  treatment.  The  pressure  developed  in  this  caM 
is  simply  a  function  of  retardation  and  of  the  static  head ;  and  if  the  I 
manner  of  operating  a  valve  is  precisely  known,  the  pressure  can  be  i 
computed.  If  a  valve  is  closed  at  a  uniform  rate,  the  pressure  will  be  t 
a  maximum  at  the  end  of  the  movement,  and  with  similar  laws  d  ^ 
closing  the  pressure  will  be  approximately  proportional  to  the  length  z 
of  the  pipe,  to  the  speed  of  closing  of  the  valve,  and  to  the  velocity  of  a 
the  flow.  A  lower  maximum  pressure  will  be  experienced  if  valves  l; 
are  so  arranged  as  to  close  rapidly  during  the  first  part  of  the  movt"  ^ 
ment  and  slowly  at  the  last,*  :u 

280.  Experiments  ott  Water* hafmmr. — Experiments  on  water*rara; 
have  usually  been  made  by  determining  the  pressures  developed  in  1 
certain  short  lines  of  pipe  by  the  sudden  closing  of  a  gate-valve,  tbfl 
pressure  being  measured  by  means  of  a  gauge.  Experiments  by  MrT 
E.  B.  Weston  at  Providence*  R*  I.,t  on  small  pipes,  by  the  methodL 
described,  gave  results  which  approached  well  tow^ards  the  theoreticiH 
maximum  given  by  eq.  (40).  The  ram  was  practically  proportioniH 
to  tlie  velocity  of  the  water.  ■ 

Experiments  by  Prof.  Carpenter  on  2'inch  pipes  gave  results  whicfl 
are  shown  in  the  diagram  of  Fig.  37+  The  curve  for  the  experimental 
without  air-chamber  shows  values  of  pressure  from  one-half  to  t^v(^B 
thirds  of  those  obtained  by  the  use  of  Mr.  ErizelKs  formula,  eq.  (4^}H 
The  pressure  here  appears  to  increase  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  tbfl 
velocity.      The  effect  of  air-chambers  is  very  marked,  H 

Experiments  at  Dartmouth  College  in  18981  indicated  that  tlifl 
force  of  water-ram  varies  with  the  velocit>',  with  the  speed  of  the  closH 
ing  of  the  valve,  and  with  the  volume  of  water  in  the  pipe.  It  is  als^^ 
greater  when  dead  ends  arc  located  near  the  valve.  Extensive  experi^^ 
ments  have  been  carried  out  still  more  recently  in  Russia,  the  resul^l 
of  which  go  to  confirm  the  general  laws  expressed  by  the  formulas  «■ 
Art.  279,  These  experiments  have  also  led  to  the  general  statemcuH 
that  the  pressure  caused  by  a  sudden  decrease  in  velocity  is,  for  eac^f 
foot  per  second  of  such  decrease,  appro.ximately  4  atmospheres  \if^k 
pounds  per  square  inch)  for  small  pipes  and  3  atmospheres  {45  poundH 
per  square  inch)  for  large  pipes. II  These  values  are  very  nearlv^fl 
same  as  would  be  obtained  from  eq.  (42}.  ^^^1 

*  For  a  theoretic^t  di^cit^^ion  of  the  pressures  developed  when  v^lres  are  ddHl^| 

slowly,  together  with  results  of  some  expcrimenls  wiih  slowly  moving  Vdhei,  «^B 

Trans.  Assn,  C*  E.  of  Cornell    University,  \%^%,  p^  31.     See  also  a   paper  by  FrOi^| 

J.  P.  Church  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  In«it.»  April  and  May,  169O1  ^| 

t  Trans.  Am.  Sue.  C.  E.,  1S85,  xiv.  p.  238.  ^| 

%  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E.*  1894,  xv,  p.  510.     Eng^  Rtc&rd,  1S94,  XXJC.  p,  173.         H 

i^Mng,  Ntm,  1898.  xxxix,  p.  tS6.  |  Eng.  News,  1900,  xi.iv*  p*  8o»  H 


281.  Practical  Conclusmis. — From    the   foregoing  discussion   the    ^^k 
.treme  limits  of  water-hammer  are  approximately  indicated,  and  it    ^^ 
>uld  appear  that  the  general  laws  are  to  some  extent  quite  definitely          1 
iown»  from  both  theoretical  and  experimental  considerations.     In     fl 
nple  cases  of  the  operation  of  valves  it  is  easy  to  determine  from      ^\ 
ese  considerations  what  are  the  necessary  precautions  to  be  taken.    In    ^J 
my  cases  in  practice  the  difficulty  arises  from  causes  not  easily  traced,     ^| 
d  undoubtedly  the  effect  of  hammer  is  often  greatly  increased  by  the    ^^k 
tting  up  of  vibrations  due  to  some  synchronous  action  of  the  pumps    ^| 

other  machinery,  accompanied  by  the  collection  of  air  in  the  pipes.     ^| 
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influenced  thereby.     Hydrants  attached  to  small  mains  %vill  thus  ha\tj 
a  greater  effect  than  when  attached  to  large  ones.      In  the  operation 
of  long  pipe-Iineji  at  high  velocities,  such  as  are  used  in  power  plant 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  special  precautions  must  be  taken  to  insure  a  vend 
slow  movement  of  the  valves;  and  frequent  use  made  of  air-chambers^ 
and  relief-valves.      It  has  been  found  that  to  check  the  pulsations  whicii^ 
are  caused  by  the  waves  of  pressure  set  up^  it  is  advantageous  to  use  atr*j" 
chambers  which  are  single-acting*  that  is,  those  which  permit  water  t&| 
enter  readily  but  not  to  flow  out  rapidly*    In  a  distributing  system,  watcr-j 
ram  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  action  of  the  pumps,  due  usually  to  j 
lack  of  capacity  in  the  air-chambers,  or  to  their  becoming  filled  witbl 
water.    The  effect  of  such  ram  upon  the  neighboring  pipes  is  frequently  J 
influenced  by  the  presence  of  dead  ends,  and  in  some  cases  trouble  ofthii 
sort  has  been  removed  by  connecting  up  two  or  more  such  dead  ends,; 

1  LOW    OF   WATER   IN   OPEN   CHANNELS. 

282,  Formulas  Employed. — In  calculating  the  flow  of  water  in  open] 
channels  the  Che^y  formula  (page  228)  is  used*     It  is 

in  which  r  t=  hydraulic  mean  radius; 

J  =  sine  of  the  slope  of  the  water -surface; 
C  =■  ^  coefiicient. 
For  channels  similar  in  character  to  smooth  pipe  the  value  of  rii}ay| 
be  taken  from  page  231. 

The   most  com.monly  used   value  of  €  is  that  given   by  KuttcrV] 
formula,  which  w^as  derived  froni  a  study  of  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments.    It  is, 

1.8 r    ^         ^        0.0028 

^  +  41*65  +  —— 

€  =  — — . i^ (43)! 


1  + 


¥? 


in  which  i«  is  a  coefficient  of  roughness*     The  following  are  tfie  value 
of//  usually  assumed  for  the  various  surfaces  mentioned: 

Channels  of  well-planed  timber 

*'  **  neat  cement  or  of  very  smooth  pipe. . .  • . » Mi 

•*  **  unplaned  timber  or  ordinary  pipe , Oil 

'*  *^  smooth  ashlar  inasonry  or  brickwork ♦,,..,.  -01] 

**  **  ordinar>'  brickwork ,. 01^ 

*'  "  rubble  masonry.. , ,,••*..,.,,  ♦OiJ 

"         in  earth  iree  from  obstructions  ,  . , » . .   .020  to  .025 

**         with  detritus  or  aquatic  plants. ,    ,  ,  ♦  *    .....   .Ojd 
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1  formula  (43)  it  is  seen  that  the  value  of  c  is  made  to  vary  with 
i  also  with  s,  but  the  effect  of  a  change  in  s  for  all  but  those  cases 
lich  the  slope  is  very  small  is  of  little  importance,  and  for  all  prac- 
purposes  in  the  design  of  sewers  and  water-conduits  a  constant 
\  of  J,  such  as  .001,  may  be  assumed.  '  Table  No.  51  gives  values 
corresponding  to  various  values  of  r  and  of  «,  for  a  constant  value 
jqual  to  .001. 

TABLE   NO    51. 

VALUES   OF  C  IN    KUTTER'S    FORMULA   WHEN  X  =  aOOX. 


Values  of  n. 

-COS 

^10 

iOtS 

At-X 

<oij 

"'S 

^17 

.^ 

,«i 

,030 

108 

94 

S2 

73 

65 

S3 

4S 

3S 

26 

20 

127 

113 

100 

eg 

80 

66 

56 

45 

34 

26 

142 

124 

III 

99 

90 

7S 

H 

S2 

38 

30 

»5o 

132 

uS 

106 

96 

80 

69 

56 

42 

34 

m 

139 

124 

in 

10  [ 

85 

73 

60 

45 

36 

163 

143 

128 

116 

ics 

89 

76 

63 

43 

33 

166 

147 

13a 

119 

109 

92 

79 

6S 

50 

40 

170 

151 

135 

122 

113 

95 

82 

63 

5a 

42 

173 

1 54 

138 

125 

lU 

97 

H 

70 

l^ 

^5 

iS6 

140 

127 

It6 

99 

86 

71 

55 

J  80 

160 

145 

131 

120 

103 

Bg 

74 

ss 

1S4 

164 

148 

IJ5 

J24 

106 

92 

77 

60 

187 

167 

151 

1J7 

126 

108 

94 

79 

62 

1S9 

i6q 

153 

140 

129 

no 

97 

81 

64 

191 

17a 

(55 

143 

130 

113 

98 

^3 

65 

196 

176 

160 

i^U 

135 

116 

102 

86 

69 

199 

"79 

163 

149 

I3S 

119 

105 

89 

71 

20a 

fSs 

166 

152 

140 

122 

107 

91 

73 

204 

1S4 

168 

154 

143 

124 

no 

93 

75 

03 

206 

186 

170 

156 

144 

1^6 

III 

95 

77 

64 

,   2qS 

1 

1 88 

172 

15S 

146 

127 

113 

97 

73 

66 

/^alues  of  c  from  gaugings  of  tl.c  New  Croton  Aqueduct  and  of  the 
wxxy  Aqueduct  are  represented  in  Fig.  38.*  The  conduits  are  of 
jshoe  shape  and  are  brick-lined.  In  the  figyre,  Kutter's  formula 
►o  plotted  for  values  of;/  equal  to  .013  and  .014.  It  is  to  be  noted 
this  formula  gives  values  of  c,  as  compared  with  the  experiments, 
h  increase  too  rapidly  with  increase  in  r. 

'he  adopted  curve  for  the  Stony  Brook  conduit  is  also  given.  The 
tion  of  this  curve  is  r  =  122.6/^57  \fs.  The  flow  in  the  new  Croton 
!duct  is  closely  represented  by  the  equation  v  =  \2/^*^  Vs.  t 


£mg.  News,  1898,  XL.  p.  H.      See  also  article  by  Patch  in  Eng,  News,   1902, 
p.  488  for  gaugings  of  Sudbury  and  Cochituate  aqueducts  and  effect  of  vege- 
^owth  on  flow.  t  Eng.  Record^  1895,  xxxii.  p.  223. 
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283.  Measurement  of  Water  Flowing  in  Open  Channels. — In  the  c 

of  small  channels  the  discharge  can  be  measured  by  means  of  a  m 
specially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  which  should  comply  with 
conditions  already  noted  on  page  228.  The  discharge  of  large  strea 
may  often  be  obtained  by  noting  the  head  on  some  existing  dam 
weir.  Where  such  a  structure  does  not  exist,  then  the  discharge  n 
be  found  by  measuring  the  cross-section  at  a  suitable  place  and  det 
mining  the  average  velocity  of  the  water  by  the  use  of  floats  or  b; 
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Fig.  38.— Coefficients  for  Large  Conduits. 


current-meter.  The  latter  method  is  the  most  reliable.  Determina 
tions  of  discharge  having  been  made  at  various  stages  of  water,  a  dis 
charge-curve  can  be  drawn  and  subsequent  values  deduced  from  gaug 
records.  Reliable  work  of  this  kind  involves  the  consideration  of  man; 
details  which  cannot  be  entered  upon  here  and  for  which  refereno 
must  be  had  to  works  on  hydraulics  and  surveying. 

Note. — The  preceding  chapter  being  but  a  very  brief  abstract  of  the  moi 
common  fonnulas  of  hydraulics  and  of  the  results  of  experiments,  no  attem| 
is  made  to  give  a  bil)liography  of  the  subject  farther  than  is  done  by  the  fool 
notes  throughout  the  chapter.  These,  however,  will  enable  the  student  t 
refer  to  much  of  the  most  recent  information  on  the  subject.  For  furtln 
guide,  reference  should  he  made  to  such  special  works  as  Hamilton  Smitl 
and  Ganguillet  and  Kutter,  and  to  the  various  general  works  on  hydraulics 


WORKS  FOR  THE  COLLECTION  OF  WATER. 

CHAPTER   XIII. 

RIVER  AND   LAKE    INTAKES. 

14.  General  Conditions, — In  drawing  a  water-supply  from  a  natural 
of  water  there  are  certain  general  requirements  which  the  intake 
5  are  designed  to  meet.  First  in  importance  is  reliability  of 
ition,  as  a  failure  here  often  means  the  immediate  shutting  off  of 
ntire  supply.  Another  important  requirement  is  that  the  point  of 
e  should  be  so  located  as  to  obtain  water  of  the  best  available 
y.  Provision  should  also  be  made  for  excluding  fish,  various 
ig  objects,  and  the  coarser  sediment,  such  as  sand  and  gravel. 
ly,  the  construction  should  be  an  economical  one. 
itake  works  consist  of  some  form  of  conduit  (pipe  or  tunnel) 
ding  out  to  the  selected  point  of  intake,  some  protective  works  at 
>en  end  of  same,  and,  usually,  regulating-valves  and  screens  placed 
me  point  between  the  pumps  and  intake.  If  the  intake^pipe  is 
it  may  be  merely  an  extension  of  the  suction-pipe  oftiic  pumps; 
here  it  is  long,  the  usual  practice  is  to  interpose  a  wct^well  ^/t 
3er  as  near  the  pumps  as  practicable  and  draw  therefrooi,  K/nj.^ 
n-pipes  being  disadvantageous. 

irying  natural  conditions  give  rise  to  important  irariatk/n?»  in 
^ement  and  form  of  structures,  and  these  will  now  be  briefly  ^i;^- 
I. 

RIVER    INTAKES. 

5.  Location. — The  location  of  the  intake  must  be  iielect^  v.  -r. 
ice  to  (1)  the  quality  of  the  water,  and  (2)  tibrcoiCcf  <j/:.\\'  ^  - 
id  maintenance  of  the  works  connected  therewidiii  foCu-  i.-  *-•.:■ 
ted  by  the  question  of  site.  As  regardf  quXttjflktt  ^f^.\\yr  -x 
xt  of  the  pollution  from  other  cities  zxA^amwmM^^  -^  ^  t.^ 
2am,  and  the  question  of  the  general  suftiMBfy^^I'lhe  v/-::^  -  ir^ 
upposed    to    have    been    already  conndoned  jnd  a   r/r^  _  dioc 
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reached  in  accordance  with  the  principles  discussed  in  precedrnJ 
chapters.  It  is  equally  important  that  the  precise  point  of  location  « 
the  tiitakc  be  decided  upon  with  as  careful  consideration  of  these  prii>*i 
ciples.  1 

The  point  of  intake  should,  first  of  all.  be  free  from  local  sourced 
of  pollution  and  should  therefore  be  located  above  ail  sewer  outfsUs^ 
the  town  in  question.      In  the  case  of  tidal  streams,  sewage-poilutd|| 
water  may  be  carried  long  distances  above   the  respective  outfalh  2tl 
flood  tide,  and   before  selecting  the  location  careful  study  should  bcl 
made  of  this  question  by  means  of  floats  and  by  examinations  of  the 
water  at  various  seasons  of  the  year.     Again,  it  will  often  be  found  tliat 
the  quality  of  the  water  is  quite  different  alon^  the  two   banks  ^\  A 
stream,  owing  to  near-by  sources  of  pollution  and  to  the  entrance  ol 
tributary  waters.     The  location  of  the  intake  must  also  be  determined  I 
with  special  reference  to  the  lowest  water-stage,  J 

As  regards  the  structural  features,  the  points  to  be  considered  arc! 
permanency  of  river-channcU  nature  of  river-bed  and  velocity  of  cu J 
rent,  suitability  of  adjacent  ground  for  pumping-station  and  otliea 
works,  and  expense  of  conduit  construction  from  intake  to  pumps  an  A 
from  pumps  to  distributing  system.  In  the  case  of  a  stream  of  rapm 
fall  the  question  of  the  head  gained  by  going  farther  up-stream  woulfl 
be  an  important  one.  I 

186.  Intakes  in  Large  Streams  Varying  Little  in  Stege-— The^e  ai* 
of  the  simplest  character.  The  water  may  usually  be  taken  from  neali 
the  shore,  the  end  of  the  intake-pipe  being  supported  on  a  small  foun*| 
dation  of  concrete,  or  on  a  wooden  crib,  or  by  a  masonry  retiinin^-l 
wall  in  the  case  of  large  works.  In  the  last  case  some  dredging  mayl 
be  required  in  front  of  the  intake,  and  also  w^ing  walls  built  to  retaiwl 
the  sloping  bank.  Gate-  and  screen -chambers  may  also  be  made  il 
part  of  this  structure,  as  in  the  intake  at  Philadelphia  described  bclow.l 

The  intake-pipes,  usually  of  cast  iron,  may  lead  directly  to  tl« 
pumps,  tluis  acting  as  suction-pipes,  or  to  a  gate-chamber  and  wet-wclL« 
In  the  latter  case  the  suction-pipes  of  the  pumps  lead  from  this  w«t-« 
welL  Gratings  of  cast  iron  or  wood,  w^ith  large  openings,  axe  usuallyw 
placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  intake  to  prevent  the  admission  of  laigi^B 
objects,  while  fish-screens  of  copper  of  relatively  fine  mesh  are  insertcJB 
in  the  gate-house  or  placed  over  the  ends  of  the  suction-pipes.  I 

287.  Examples. — The  Queen  Lane  intake  of  the  Philadelphia  watcr-wcAB 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  39,*  The  intake  here  is  divided  into  two  equal  ptfCn 
each  half  having  three  sluiceways  2.96  feet  by  4  feet»  provided  with  v<iticM« 

*  Proc*  Eng.  Club  Philadelphia,  1897,  xiii.  p.  345.  ^^| 
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at  the  outer  end.  Iron  screens  are  placed  in  front  of  the  gates 
in  place  by  masonr}'  walls  built  cot  several  feet  from  the  face  ol  the 
lain  walL  Two  4y-uith  cast-iron  suction-mains  lead  from  each  division  of 
k  intake  to  the  pumps,  one  for  each  of  tbe  four  20-mi  I  lion-gallon  engines* 
tis  to  be  noted  that  these  suction-pipes  are  laid  some^^hat  above  water-level 
nJ  therefore  any  leak  would  allow  the  entrance  of  air.  Considerable  trouble 
fas  in  fact  experienced  from  this  cause,  and  it  w^as  not  entirely  overconae  by 
pcalking  the  joints  and  coating  them  with  asphalt,  The  intake  was  con- 
tnicced  inside  of  a  V' -shaped  coffer-datn.  A  channel  45  feet  long  extending 
a  detp  water  was  excavated  in  front  of  the  intake. 


Fig.  40.— Intake  at  Hamburg,  Gkkmat^v 


In  Fig.  40  is  shown  the  intake  of  the  Hamburg,  Germany,  Water-works,* 

^is  is  abo  a  case  in  which  there  is  little  variation  in  river  stage»  and  the 
irangemcnt  adopted  is  simple  and  substanttah 


«  M  yier*    Das  Wasserwerk  der  freien  und  Han^stadt  Hamburg,  p.  14. 
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288*  Intakes  in  Streams  of  Ordinary  or  Great  Variation  in  Water- 
leveU — In  thts  case  it  usually  becomes  necessary  to  extend  the  intake* 
pipe  a  considerable  distance  irom  the  banks  of  tlie  stream  in  order  to 
reach  a  suitable  location  at  low  water.  Then  in  order  to  enable  the 
pumps  to  reach  the  water  at  the  lowest  stage,  which  requires  them  to 
be  not  more  than  15  or  20  feet  above  that  level,  it  is  often  necessaiy 
to  place  them  in  a  deep  pump-pit  much  below  high-water  level.  The 
construction  of  a  water-tight  pit  for  this  purpose  is  then  an  important 
feature  of  the  works.  A  method  of  avoiding  this  expensive  feature  for 
temporary  works  consists  in  mounting  the  pumps  upon  a  car  which 
may  be  moved  up  or  down  an  inclined  track  built  on  the  river-bankj 
This  plan  was  in  use  for  several  years  in  the  old  St,  Louis  works.        I 

The  outer  end  of  the  in  take- pipe  is  usually  protected  by  a  simpld 
timber  crib  supporting  the  end  of  the  pipe  2  or  3  feet  above  the  riverJ 
bottom,  and  held  in  place  and  protected  from  scour  by  broken  stone,] 
A  co<irsc  screen  or  grating  is  ordinarily  placed  over  that  compartmenfj 
of  the  crib  containing  the  intake-pipe.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  totafl 
area  of  the  openings  of  this  grating  2  or  3  times  that  of  the  pipe  itscffl 
in  order  to  keep  the  entrance  velocity  low.  Sometimes  in  order  tJ 
strain  out  the  sediment  the  crib  is  entirely  filled  with  broken  stone  andl 
sand  to  form  a  filter-crib  as  illustrated  in  Chapter  XTV.  j 

Another  form  of  construction  at  the  end  of  the  intake  is  a  masonrjl 
tower  extending  above  high  water  and  containing  ports  and  sluice-l 
gates  similar  in  form  to  those  used  in  reservoirs  (Chapter  XVI).  Toj 
provide  stability  against  ice  and  drift  the  tower  is  built  similar  toil 
bridge  pier  in  form,  the  inlet  ports  being  placed  along  the  sides,  Tkl 
arrangement  of  interior  compartments  and  gates  is  well  illustrated  by  the  ] 
St.  Louis  intake  described  in  Art.  289,  Heavy  cast-iron  gratings  artJ 
bolted  to  the  walls  just  outside  the  ports.  The  size  of  ports  should  bJ 
sufficient  to  keep  the  entrance  velocity  down  to  2  or  3  feet  per  sccondJ 

The  tower  has  the  advantage  over  the  crib  construction  in  }>erTn3*l 
nence  and  reliability.  It  also  enables  the  water  to  be  drawn  \vm\ 
difierent  levels^  and  by  means  of  shut-off  valves  the  intake-conduit  cafli 
be  emptied  at  any  time  and  cleaned.  For  tliese  reasons  this  fonrnw 
construction  is  to  be  commended,  but  it  is  much  more  expensive  thaJ 
the  crib  construction  and  is  tlierefore  suited  only  for  the  larger  anal 
more  important  works.  I 

From  the  crib  or  inlet- tower  the  intake-pipe  usually  runs  to  a  wctJ 
well,  the  end  of  the  pipe  being  placed  at  least  far  enough  below  loi^'l 
water  level  to  give  the  head  necessary  for  overcoming  the  pipe  frictiofi.  1 
It  is  also  desirable  that  the  pipe  should  be  placed  at  all  points  bcloW  I 
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de  hydraulic  grade-line,  as  otherwise  it  will  act  as  a  siphon  and  require 

ipecial  apparatus  for  removing  the  air  at  intervals.     From  the  wet-well 

i€  suction-pipes  lead  to  the  pumps.     Provision  for  flushing  the  intake- 

ppe  may  be  made  by  connecting  it  through  a  by-pass  with  the  force- 

lain  of  the  distributing  system. 

Instead  of  a  pipe,  a  tunnel  may  be  used  to  conduct  the  water  from 
)wer  to  pumps,  short  vertical  shafts  connecting  therew^ith  at  either  end. 
[his  form  of  construction  will  be  economical  only  in  the  largest  works, 
but  it  is  of  the  most  permanent  character, 

289.  Exampies.~\  typical  arrangement  for  works  situated  along  a  stream 
C>f  wide  variation  is  that  at  Stuubenville,  Ohio,  illastraiedin  Fig,  41.*  The 
stake  consists  of  two  24-itich  cast-tron  pipes  running  from  a  submerged  crib 
the  Ohio  River  to  a  wet -well  15  feet  in  diameter  and  30  feet  deep.  This 
fell  has  a  shell  and  top  of  J- inch  boiler-steel,  a  Portland -cement  bottom,  and 
brick  lining.  From  here  two  16-inch  suction-pipes  extend  through  a  tunnel 
the  pump-pit,  the  suction  never  being  greater  than  15  feet  Provision  is 
ilso  made  for  a  third  suction-pipe  20  inches  in  diameter.  The  pump-pit  is 
below  high-water  level  and  is  thoroughly  water-tight,  as  is  the  tunnel  and 
rell  It  has  a  double  wall  with  a  filling  of  Portland-cement  mortar,  i  to  1. 
The  valves  in  the  wet-well  may  be  operated  either  from  above  or  hora  the 
LinneL     Messrs.  Wilkins  and  Davison,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.^  were  the  engineers. 


Pig,  4r. — Intake  at  Stkubenvillk,  Ohio. 

The  general  arrangement  of  intake,  and  details  of  the  inlet-tower,  of  the 
5t,  Louis  Water-works  are  illustrated  in  Fig,  42.  The  intake  here  is  located 
near  the  northern  city  limits  far  above  all  local  pollution  and  1500  feet  from 
lie  ^hore.  The  exterior  masonry  of  the  tower  ts  of  granite.  The  portion 
tibjecled  to  the  action  of  the  floating  Ice  is  rough-pointed,  and  the  remainder 
\u  quarry-faced.  The  interior  is  faced  with  limestone.  Four  inlets  lead  into 
lie  north  chamber,  and  two  into  the  chamber  directly  over  the  intake-shaft, 
at  the  latter  are  not  ordinarily  used.  The  gates  are  operated  by  hydraulic 
flinders.  The  screen -chamber  is  placed  on  shore  adjacent  to  the  wet -well, 
[two  ^ts  of  screens  being  used  of  |-inch  and  4-inch  mesh  respectively. 
Unusual  difficulties  were  encountered  in  sinking  the  crib  for  the  inlet-tower 
>n  account  t>f  the  rocky  bottom  and  the  very  swift  current  of  6  to  S  miles  per 
hour.  In  Fig.  43  are  shown  details  of  the  gates  of  the  inlet-tower^f  These 
again  referred  to  in  Chapter  XVI, 

•  Eng.  Ee<ffrd,  i398»  XXXvni,  p    360, 

f  Enff,  Niws,  iSqi*  xxvr.  p,  4,     Eng,  Rwc^rd,  iSga,  xxv,  p,  31^ 
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The  new  Cincinnati  intake  furnishes  an  instructive  example  ol  a  mc 
and  substantial  engineering  work.     It  is  shown  in  Fig.  44*     The  inkt^toi( 
on  account  of  the  shape  of  the  river-bed,  is  located  close  to  the  Kentii 


__  It  is  quite  stmilar  in  general  design  to  that  at  St,  Louis.     The  ta 

fe lined  with  two  rings  of  brick  with  concrete  backing;  it  is  desired 
sdi-cleansing  velocity  of  5  feet  per  second.     A  peculiar  feature  is  ihel 
deep  pump-pi ip  made  necessary  by  the  great  variations  in  river  stage  (aboa 
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feet).    The  upper  portion  of  the  uptake<sliaft  is  lined  with  }-inch  stee!  plita 
and  this  lining  is  carried  up  through  ihe  pump-pit  as  a  steel  pipe  loteta 
diameten     The  suction-pipes  of  the  pumps  connect  with  this  shaft  nesrtl 
floor  of  the  pump-pit.     The  masonr>'  walls  are  4  feet  thick  at  the  top  am 
14.5  at  the  bottom,  and  to  insure  imperviousness  a  ^inch  steel  shdl  i^biiilt| 
into  the  wall. 

290.  Intake-works  for  Gravity  SuppUes. — ^Where  a  stream  ha^  i 

rapid  fall  it  may  be  practicable  to  conduct  the  water  entirely  by  gravity 
through  a  canal  or  conduit  to  the  place  of  consumption,  or  perhaps  to 
filters  or  to  pumping-stations.  If  the  stream  is  small,  it  will  usually  be 
desirable  to  construct  a  low  dam  or  diversion-weir  impounding  a  simil 
volume  of  water,  from  which  reservoir  the  conduit  may  lead.  A  g^itt- 
house  with  screens  and  controlling  gates  or  valves  is  placed  at  tbc 
entrance  of  the  conduit.  If  coarse  sediment  is  carried  by  the  stream, 
small  settling-basins  should  be  provided  near  the  head  of  the  conduil 
or  the  reservoir  built  large  enough  to  act  as  such,  (For  descriptioi 
of  many  works  of  this  character  see  various  works  on  irrigatinii.^ 
Where  the  stream  has  a  sandy  or  gravelly  bottom  it  may  be  praLticaU 
to  construct  filter-galleries  underneath  and  yet  be  able  to  convey  tl 
w^ater  entirely  by  gravity. 

In   Fig*  45    is  illustrated  the  small  diversion-weir  of  the  Siml 
India,   Water-works.      The  stream  is  very  small,  and  the  weir  is 
arranged  that  only  the  dry-w^eather  flow  is  caught,  the  muddy  wal 
of  the  floods,   which  flows  at  a  relatively  high  velocit>%   leaping  the 
opening  and  passing  on*     A  somewhat  similar  arrangement  is  used 
Attnna,  Pa*     There  the  flood-water  is  conveyed  in  an  artificial  channel' 
in  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  masonry  gutter  covered  by  a  grating  and 
connected  to  a  pipe  leading  to  the  reservoir.     The  gutter  and  pipe 
designed  for  a  maximum  capacity  of  50  million  gallons  per  day,  M 
any  flow  in  excess  of  this  must  pass  on  down  the  channel.     Less  c 
be  admitted  by  partly  closing  a  valve.* 
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291,  Location. — The  location  of  a  lake  intake  in  such  a  position  as 

to  obtain  at  all  times  water  of  the  best  quality,  and  to  fulfill  the  requii^ 
ments  of  safety  against  interruption,  is  a  question  requiring  very  careft»l  I 
study.     In   a  lake  unpolluted  by  sewage  some  of  the  things  to  k 
investigated  are :  the  location  of  the  mouths  of  streams  and  thf  sedi*  j 
ment  carried  by  them;  the  character  of  the  lake  bottom;  the  direction  | 
of  wind  and  currents  and  their  eflfects  in  stirring  up  the  mud  on  the 


•/ffwr,  Ntw  Eng,  W.   tV*  A$sn,^  1899,  XIV.  p.  isr. 
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bad  odors  from  stagnation  are  little  to  be  feared.  Where  the  water  is  I 
shallow  for  a  long  distance  from  shore,  as  along  Lake  Michigan,  aftd  B 
especially  Lake  Ene,  the  best  length  of  in  take -conduit  becomes  mM 
great  to  be  afforded  by  any  but  the  largest  cities.  I 

Most  of  the  cities  along  the  Great  Lakes  dispose  of  their  sewage  by^ 
running  it  directly  into  the  lake  at  the  most  convenient  point;  andfofB 
those  places  that  draw  their  water-supply  from  the  same  body  of  watofl 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  intake  problem  is  to  exclude  their  owiB 
sewage*  As  the  cities  grow»  the  intakes  are  pushed  farther  and  fartlicrB 
out,  but  usually  not  until  the  necessity  of  the  step  is  brought  homebyl 
increased  mortality  from  typhoid  fever;  and,  however  carefully  this  I 
matter  is  followed  up,  the  quality  of  the  water  taken  from  such  sourccJ 
must  always  be  looked  ujinn  with  suspicion.  In  Chicago  the  length  « 
intake  has  gradually  increased  to  4  miles.  In  Milwaukee  it  is  i|  miHj 
while  the  new  intake  at  Cleveland  is  about  5  miles  long*  ■ 

292.  The  Intake-conduit.— Whether  the  conduit  should  be  a  pipc-1 
line  or  a  tunnel  depends  upon  the  cost  of  construction  and  the  relativJ 
reliability  of  the  two  forms*  In  small  works  the  cost  of  a  tunnel  wouM 
be  prohibitory,  while  in  the  case  of  a  very  large  intake  a  tunnel  majjl 
be  the  cheaper.  Again »  a  pipe-line,  unless  sunk  very  deep,  is  subJccB 
to  disturbances  near  the  shore  end  by  ice  action,  wreckage,  and  scou« 
from  storms*  The  best  solution  may  consist  of  a  combination  of  tha 
two,  as  at  Milwaukee,  where  a  pipe  is  used  at  the  outer  end  and  a 
tunnel  at  the  shore  end.  I 

The  size  of  the  conduit  will  be  largely  controlled  by  the  permissiblil 
loss  of  head  from  intake  to  pumps,  and  this  in  turn  will  depend  upoil 
the  available  depth  of  suction  and  upon  the  economy  of  constryctiofl| 
of  conduit,  wet-well,  and  pump-pit*  In  very  long  intakes  this  idlfl 
necessitate  low  velocities  and  large  sizes*  1 

The  methods  employed  in  executing  tunnel  work  are  similar  to  I 
those  in  other  cases  where  %vater  is  to  be  feared.  Excavation  isJ 
usually  carried  on  from  the  intake-shaft,  and  often  from  one  or  morJ 
intermediate  shafts  sunk  by  the  use  of  large  wooden  cribs  haviiM 
interior  wells.  Soft  strata  arc  penetrated  by  cast-iron  or  steel  lining^p ' 
with  or  without  the  use  of  compressed  air  as  the  case  may  require* 

Submerged-pipe  intakes  are  usually  laid  by  the  aid  of  div^crs* 
although  other  methods  have  been  used*  The  pipe  \^  preferably  laM 
in  a  dredged  trench,  at  least  as  far  out  as  wave-action  is  to  be  feard. 
and  should  be  covered  generally  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  feet  Neartlie 
shore  end  the  covering  should  be  considerably  deeper  than  this*  Ir. 
some  instances  the  pipe  has  not  been  covered,  but  held  in  place  bw 
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g  or  by  sp^tal   anchor-cribs*      Various   methods   of  laying   sub- 

rged  pipe  are  described  in  Chapter  XXIV.     Pipes  have  sometimes 

;ed  on  account  of  being  emptied  of  water,  but  this  is  unusual  and 

Unot  happen  if  the  shore  end  rises  above  the  submerged  portion  by 

amount  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  pipe. 

Both  cast-iron  and  riveted  steel  pipe  have  been  used  for  intakes. 
\€\x  relative  advantages  depend  upon  durability,  convenience  in 
ndling,  aitd  cost.  Steel  is  lighter  and  easier  to  handle,  but  at  the 
ime  time  more  easily  disturbed  when  laid, 

253.  Protection-works,  —  The  greater  number  of  lake  intakes  are 
rotected  by  submerged  cribs,  but  a  few  of  the  largest,  notably  those 
\  Chicago  and  the  new  intake  at  Cleveland,  have  large  exposed  cribs, 
II  these  protect  shafts  at  the  ends  of  tunnels.  Such  cribs  are  much 
fire  expensive  than  submerged  ones  and  require  constant  attendance 
\tx  completion,  but  in  the  case  of  tunnel  intakes  an  exposed  crib  is 
Ecessary  in  the  construction  of  the  end  shaft,  and  to  make  it  perma- 
tnt  is  of  great  advantage  in  case  of  future  extensions.  It  also  enables 
ater  to  be  drawn  at  different  levels.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
tonomy  of  this  form  may  be  doubted  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Cleve- 
nd  intake  a  submerged  crib  was  recommended  by  a  commission  of 
igineers,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Rudolph  Hering,  G,  H,  Benzenberg, 
id  Desmond  FitzGerald,  chiefly  on  the  grounds  of  expense  and  of 
Duble  with  ice.  Comparing  a  submerged  crib  with  an  exposed  one 
tey  say:*  "A  submerged  crib,  on  the  other  hand,  say  10  feet  in 
tight,  in  53  feet  of  water  allows  the  free  passage  of  ice  on  the  surface, 
kI  uninterrupted  access  for  the  water.  In  a  lake  the  size  of  Lake 
tie  stagnation  effects  would  hardly  occur  in  such  a  position,  and  the 
Ito"  will  always  be  of  excellent  quality  near  the  bottom.  We,  there- 
re>  recommend  a  submerged  crib  for  the  intake/'  Also:  **  It  is 
rportant  that  the  velocity  of  the  water,  where  it  enters  the  crib,  should 
\  reduced  to  but  3  or  4  inches  per  second,  and  that  the  area  of  ingress 
\  sufficient  to  produce  this  result.  The  evident  consequence  will  be 
^t  less  floating  matter  will  be  drawn  into  the  crib/*  In  a  report  on 
is  subject  to  the  city  of  Buffalo,  Mr.  E.  B.  Guthrie  recommends  the 
ibmerged  crib  on  practically  the  same  grounds. 

To  avoid  the  entrance  of  the  coarser  sediment  the  open  end  of  the 
take  of  the  lower  ptjrt -holes  of  a  closed  crib  should  be  6  or  8  feet 
im*c  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

394.   Obstruction  of  Intakes  by  Anchor-ice.  —  The  greatest  difficulty 


• 
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met  with  in  operating  lake  intakes  is  due  to  the  clogging  of  the 
by  anchor  ice  or  frazil  ice.  Frazil  ice  consists  of  needles  of  ice  whi 
form  in  open,  moving  water,  and  which  on  account  of  their  small 
are  readily  carried  below  the  surface  by  comparatively  weak  curri 
Anchor  ice  forms  directly  upon  submerged  objects  in  shallow* 
water,  due  to  excessive  heat  radiation  such  as  occurs  on  cold>  cl 
nights.  Both  anchor  and  frazil  ice  are  apt  to  give  much  trouble 
posed  cribs  and  shallow,  submerged  ones,  by  forming  upon  the  barj 
racks  and  port  holes,  and  especially  upon  surfaces  of  metal 
trouble  is  met  in  various  ways.  The  must  effective  method,  whi 
practicable,  is  the  use  of  steam,  as  a  very  small  rise  of  temperaturd 
the  exposed  surfaces  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  difficulty.  C4 
pressed  air,  chains  drawn  back  and  forth  through  the  ports,  axes  \ 
pike-poles  are  some  of  the  other  means  used.  Anchor  and  frazil  iceii 
not  form  where  a  surface  sheet  has  formed. 

As  tending  to  obviate  the  difficulty  with  anchor-ice,  large  port 
and  deep  ports  should  be  used ;  and  in  the  later  cribs  this  feature  t 
been  observed,  the  ratio  of  area  of  ports  to  tunnel  being  about  four 
the  later  Chicago  cribs  and  eight  in  the  new  Cleveland  crib,      Tl 
of  equal  or  greater  importance  in  submerged  cribs.      In  this  connecl 
note  the  recommendation   of  a  velocity  of  3  or  4  inches  per 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article. 

Anchor-ice  is  often  formed  in  Northern  rivers  at    points  of 
velocity,  but  trouble  with  river  intakes  may  usually  be  obviated 


Fig,  46.— Subi«!erged  Crib,  Milwaukee  Intaxx. 

(From  En^in^fring  Xeiiti^  vol.  xkxiv.) 

locating  the  intake  at  a  point  where  the  surface  will  readily  freexe  ov 

If  this  cannot  be  done,  then  measures  similar  to  those  employed  on< 
lakes  must  be  adopted,  A  method  which  has  been  used  to  advanta 
in  dealing  with  anchor-ice,  and  one  which  is  applicable  to  intakes  n 
the  shore  of  streams,  small  takes,  or  reservoirs ^  is  to  create  a  quiet  ba 
of  water  for  some  distance  around  the  inlet  by  means  of  a  raft  or  bo< 
of  logs. 
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igs*  Exampies  a/ Lake  Intakes. — ^It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 

ilwaiikee  intake    consists   partly    of   tunnel  and  partly   of  cast-inm    pipe* 

the  junction  of  the^e  portions  is  placed  an  exposed    wooden  crib    with 

icrete    filling,  which    is  provitjed    with  emergency  inlets.       At   the   outer 

d  of  the  pipe-liiic  is  a  subinei:ged  crib;  this  is  illustrated  in  Fig,  46-     The 

mpartment  into  which  the  pipe  opens  is  covered  with  a  wooden  grating  of 

C   la-inch  planks  with   ^-inch  spaces  between,   giving  200  square  ieet  of 

ining,  or  about  ten  times  the  pipe  cross-section. 

Fig*  47  illustrates  the  new  z^-raile  crib  ol  the  Chicago  Water-works.     It 

Ire u Ear  in  pJan  and  has  a  central  well  60  feet  in  diameter  with  a  limber 

>r  6  feet  thick.     The  bottom  20  feet  is  of  hemlock  timber,  and  above  this 

steel  shell  filled  with  concrete.     Alter  the  crib  was  sunk  in  place,  holes 


t 


Fig.  47.— New  2J-MII.K  Intake-chib,  Chicago. 


re  cut  through  the  timber  bottom  and  two  cast-iron  shafts  12  feet  in 
meter  were  sunk  to  a  depth  of  61  feet,  below  which  the  lining  of  the  shaft 

&f  brick.  Water  is  admitted  to  the  interior  well  through  eight  portJs  6x6 
located  6  feet  above  the  lake  bottom  or  about  30  feet  below  the  watcr- 

ittace,  and  at  that  depth  it  is  thought  that  trouble  from  anchor*ice  will  be 

Oided.  From  the  well  the  water  passes  into  each  shaft  through  three  gates 
X  6  feel.  The  shafts  connect  with  lo-foot  tunnels.  The  superstructure 
the  crib   includes   quarters  for  the   attendants,    light  house,    boiler-  and 

gme-rooms,  etc.     The  total  cost  was  about  $200,000.* 


""  £fti.  Niws^  1899,  XLli.  p.  139- 
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CHAPTER  XIV, 

WORKS   FOR  THE   COLLECTION   OF  GROUND^WATER. 

296.  ClasBificatiom — The  various  forms  of  works  built  for  the  collec* 
tioii  of  gfround -waters  may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes: 
(i)  Works  for  utilizing  the  flow  of  springs; 

(2)  Shallow  wells,  including  ordinary  dug  wells  and  tubular  wcUd 

(3)  Deep  and  artesian  wells. 

(4)  Horizontal  galleries  and  wellsj 


WORKS   FOR    UTILIZING    THE   FLOW   FROM   SPRINGS. 

297.  Objects  to  be  Attained* — The  chief  objects  to  be  accomplishe 
in  the  construction  of  works  of  the  kind  here  considered  are,  the  pro 
tection  of  the  water  from  pollution  and  the  spring  from  injury  througS 
clogging  or  otherwise,  the  furnishing  of  a  convenient  chamber  froa 
which  the  conduit-pipes  may  lead,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  enlargemcnij 
of  the  yield  by  suitable  forms  of  construction.      Besides  these,  otlie 
minor  objects  are  sometimes  provided  for,  according  to  the  necessitie 
of  the  case,  such  as  gate-chambers,  settling-basins,  measuring*wcir 
etc. 

298,  Ordinary  Forms  of  Collecting-basins. — If  a  supply  sufficient 
all  times  for  the  demand  can  be  obtained  from  one  or  more  larj 
springs,  each  one  should  have  its  separate  basin  from  which  the  watc 
may  be  conducted  to  a  common  main*  The  simplest  form  of  work 
consists  of  a  small  masonry  well  or  basin  surrounding  the  spring  and 
from  which  Uie  conduit-pipe  leads.  To  prevent  a  growth  of  vegetable 
organisms  and  consequent  deterioration  of  the  water,  such  basia 
should  always  be  covered  so  as  to  exclude  the  light.  For  a  sn 
spring,  a  circular  well  covered  with  a  stone  cap  cemented  in  place  and 
provided  with  a  manhole  is  a  simple  and  effective  arrangement.  Fo 
larger  springs  a  masonry  vault  covered  with  2  or  3  feet  of  earth  H 
preferable.      If  the  spring  is  located  on  a  steep  hillside,  the  collecting-! 

^74 
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lamber  is  conveniently  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  horizontal  gallery 
ilt  into  the  hill,  access  to  which  is  had  through  a  door  or  manhole. 

Overflow- pipes  leading  into  drains  or  open  channels  should  be  pro- 
ded  for,  and  to  facilitate  cleaning  and  repairs  a  waste-pipe  with  valve 
ty  also  be  put  in,  through  which  the  basin  can  be  emptied-  Gates 
valves  should  also  be  provided  in  the  conduit-pipe.  Weir-chambers 
ith  suitable  floats  are  an  inexpensive  but  valuable  feature^  as  they 
ible  complete  records  of  the  yield  to  be  easily  obtained.  If  the 
ter  carries  fint  sand  in  suspension,  the  basin  should  be  made  large 
Dugh  to  permit  this  to  settle. 

Mineral  and  other  springs  occurring  in  public  places  usually  have 
EQ  basins,  and  opportunities  are  offered  in  the  walls  and  parapets  for 
(lamentation. 

Examples. — In  Fig,  48  is  shown  a  simple  covered  basin.  It  is 
type  of  those  used  in  protecting  the  Vanne  supply  of  Paris.     The 


Fig.  48»— CoLtECTitiG-BAsm,  Vanns  Supfly,  Pahs. 

id  here  is  quite  level.     Fig.  49  shows  a  collecting-chamber  on  a 
lill  for  the  water-supply  of  the  city  of  Lahr.      It  contains  weir, 
ling-chamber,    conduit- pipe   with   strainer,  overflow-  and    waste- 


*  •  Lueger*     Die  Wastserversorgung  cicr  Sildte,  p,  397, 
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299.  Methods  of  Increasing  the  Flow,^ — If  the  natural  yield  1 
spring  is  insufficient,  it  will  sometimes  be  posslbit;  to  increase  it 
proper  form  of  collecting  works  to  accomplish  this  depends  upoa 
character  ot  the  spring.  It  will  be  here  convenient  to  treat  the  spc 
under  the  same  classification  as  in  Chapter  VIL 

300,  Springs  of  the  First  Class. — In  this  class  the  water  app 
at  the  upper  surface  of  a  stratum  of  impervious  material  overlaid  ^ 
water-bearing  deposit,  frequently  in  the  form  of  several  small  spri 
Instead  of  dealing  with  each  one  individually  it  will  often  be  betK 


Qe^tionsl  Plan 

Fig,  4y, — CuLLJiicTiNti-BASiN,  Cirv  ok  Lakr,     (Lucgerj 

construct  a  long  collecting-gallery  running  parallel  to  the  outcrop 
leadinfj  to  a  central  collecting-chamber  which  can  be  made  simill 
form  to  that  for  a  large  spring.  This  gallery,  wliich  is  made  sill 
to  those  described  in  Art.  356.  should  be  built  deep  enough  tor€St 
the  impervious  material >  and  thus  to  collect  all  the  undergrt 
flowage  as  well  as  that  appearing  as  springs.  The  total  yield  ma; 
thus  much  increased,  the  increase  being  relatively  greatest  during 
weather. 

In  the  case  of  a  single  large  spring  the  flow  can  sometimes 
increased  by  opening  up  the  water* passages  for  some  distance  into 
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ill,  thus  decreasing  the  resistance  to  flow  and  possibly  drawing  from 
\  larger  area.  Such  a  procedure  is  likely  at  the  same  time  to  make 
|k  flow  more  irregular  by  drawing  more  rapidly  on  the  storage 
bpacity  of  the  ground,  and  this  plan  -should  hence  not  be  adopted 
vithout  careful  consideration. 

301.   Springs  of  the  Second  Class,  or  those  where  an  impervious 

covers  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  water-bearing  stratum. — 

ch  a  spring  may  represent  but  a  part  of  the  ground-water  flow,  and  if 

figs  indicate  a  ground- water  stream  of  considerable  extent,  the  col- 

ting-works  may  be  arranged  without  much  reference  to  the  spring. 

ch  works  will  ordinarily  be  some  form  of  well  or  gallery  like  those 

cribed  in  subsequent  articles. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  the   springs  described   in  Art.  92,  page  104,  a 
ell  was  sunk  near  by,  and  after  sealing  the  spring  the  water  rose  in 
well  3  feet  higher  than  before,  and  5  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
djacent   ground.      Extended    tests    indicated    considerably  increased 
eld  over  that  of  the  spring.     A  similar  spring  indicated  by  tests,  after 
:  construction  of  collecting-works,  an  average  yield  of  about  440,000 
illons  per  day,  as  compared  to  an  average  previous  flow  of  275,00a 
aliens.      In    this    case   the    ''well    is   circular,    22    feet   in    average 
pbmeter,  24  feet  deep,  built  of  open-jointed  rubble  masonry  with  a 
ling  of  brick  laid  in  cement  mortar  for  the  upper  1 8  feet,  and  is  sur- 
anted  by  a  conical  shingle  roof      It  was  built  at  the  largest  and 
ghest  of  the  three  springs,  and  the  sites  of  the  other  two  were  scaled 
ver  by  beds  of  concrete,  while  the  water  was  kept  down  by  pumping 
the  well.      The  outlet  is  i .  5  feet  below  the  top  of  the  well,  which 
verflows  between  times  of  pumping. ' '  * 

302.  T/ie   Third  Class  of  Springs,  which  are   mere  overflows  of 
fround-water  in  a  porous  formation,  are  to  be  treated  like  those  of  the 

icond  class.  The  ground-water  streams  of  which  they  are  the  indi- 
rtions  may  frequently  be  drawn  upon  to  advantage  by  wells  or 
illeries  arranged  with  little  reference  to  the  springs  themselves. 

THE   HYDRAULICS   OF    WKLLS. 

303,  Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  various  forms  of  wells 
iwill  be  desirable  to  consider  the  hydraulic  principles  governing  the 

of  water  into  them  from  the  surrounding  porous  formations. 
"There are  two  general  cases  to  be  considered:  (i)  Flow  into  ordinary 
i-eUs,  where  the  upper  surface  of  the  ground-water  is  exposed  to  at- 

*j0ur.  New  Eng,  W,  W,  Assn.,  1896.  xi.  p.  156. 
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mospheric  pressure  through  the  porous  ground  above.  (2)  Flow  into 
artesian  wells,  where  an  impervious  layer  covers  the  porous  one,  thus 
enabling  the  water  to  flow  under  a  pressure  greater  or  less  than 
atmosphere.  General  formulas  relating  to  tliese  two  cases  will  be 
cussed  separately,  after  which  matters  common  to  both  will 
considered. 

A,    Principles  Governing  the  Fhtu  into  Ordinary  Weiis  and  Galkm, 

304,    General  Form  of  Ground-water  Surface.  —  If  a  well,  sunk  iol 
a  body  of  ground-water,  be  drawn  from,  the  level  of  the  water  in 
well  wiJl  be  lowered,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground-water  adjacent  xi 
the  well  will  assume  a  form  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  50.     In  m\ 
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Fig.  50- ^Section  through  Well. 

^^19  the  original  surface  and  CDEF  the  new  surface.     The  amourt 
which  the  surface  is  low^ered  decreases  rapidly  as  we  get  farther  fro 
the  well,  until  at  some  point  more  or  less  remote  there  is  no  sensibU 
effect.     The  area  within  which  the  level  is  appreciably  lowered  is  call* 
the  circle  of  influence. 

If  the  ground -water  is  present  merely  as  a  pond  or  reservoir  1 
the  pumpage  exceeds  the  percolation  on  the  area,  the  circle  of  influenC 
will  gradually  enlarge  until  it  includes  the  entire  area  of  the  pond,  art 
the  water  will  in  time  be  exhausted.  If  there  is,  how^ever,  a  genefl 
flow  of  the  ground *w^ater,  a  well  will  be  lowered  only  until  the  cird 
of  influence  has  broadened  out  far  enough  to  cause  to  be  tributary  t0"j 
the  well  an  area  into  which  the  flow  of  water  is  equal  to  the  pumpagf- 

305.  Derivation  of  Formula  for  Flow*— In  Fig.  50  let  it  be  assumed  | 
that  AB,  the  original  surface  of  the  ground-water,  is  horizontal  and  at' 
a  uniform  distance  //  above  an  impervious  stratum;  that  the  porous 
material  is  uniform;  and  that  the  well  is  sunk  to  the  impervious  stratum. 
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•et  r  =  radius  of  well,  h  =  depth  of  water  in  the  well  when  in  opera- 
ion,  H  =  original  depth  of  ground-water,  x  and  y  =-.  co-ordinates  of 
ny  point  of  the  curve  CF  referred  to  the  bottom  of  the  well  as  origin, 
nd  (2   =  rate  of  flow  into  the  well,  or  the  yield. 

The  total  available  head,  as  represented  by  Z^— //,  is  consumed  in 
3ur  ways :  first,  and  mainly,  by  the  resistance  to  flow  in  the  ground ; 
econd,  by  the  entrance  resistance  into  the  well-tube  or  well ;  third, 
y  friction  in  the  well-tube  in  ascending  to  DE ;  and  fourth,  by  the 
lead  necessary  to  give  the  rising  water  its  velocity.  For  shallow  wells 
U  but  the  first  are  usually  very  small,  and  for  the  present  they  will  be 
icglected.     Their  effects  in  exceptional  cases  are  noted  farther  on. 

The  equation  of  the  curve  CD  —  £"7^  will  now  be  derived.  The  flow 
>eing  radial,  the  area  of  the  cross-section  through  which  the  water 
asses  at  the  rate  Q  at  any  distance  x  from  the  center  is  that  of  a 
ylindrical  surface  equal  to  2  wxy.  In  Chapter  VII,  Arts.  8$  and  88, 
:  was  shown  that  Q  in  cubic  feet  per  day  =  ksAp,  where  Jt  =  a,  con- 
tant  for  the  particular  sand  in  question  (see  Table  No.  20,  Art.  85), 
=  slope,  A  ==  area  of  cross-section  in  square  feet,  and  p  =  porosity. 

dy 
n  this  case  A  =  2  irxy  and  j  =  -f-,  whence 

ax 

Q  =  2irkpxy^ (I) 

dx 
Venting  this  in  the  form  Q —  =  2  irkpydy,  and  integrating,  we  have 

(21og,;r  =  7r>&/y  +  (r, (2) 

in  whfch  log^jr  is  the  natural  or  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  x. 

When  ;r  =  r,  y  =1  k^  whence  we  find  C  =  Q  log^r^irkph^^  and 
substituting  and  solving  for  y^  we  have 

^'  =  J^'°^'f+^'^ (3) 

which  is  the  equation  sought.    The  units  are  the  foot  and  day. 

This  formula  assumes  the  water  to  flow  towards  the  well  from  an 
indefinite  distance,  and  the  curve  therefore  continues  to  rise  indefi- 
litely,  but  more  and  more  slowly  as  we  recede  from  the  well.  In  the 
ictual  case  the  circle  of  influence  is  limited  on  account  of  the  flow  of 
he  body  of  ground-water,  this  flow  being  maintained  by  percolation 
ithcr  near  or  remote.  Furthermore,  on  account  of  the  slope  of  the 
jound-water  surface,  the  curve  will  be  modified,  being  steeper  on  the 
ip-stream  and  flatter  on  the  down-stream  side.     It  will  also  be  more 
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or  less  irregular  on  account  of  variations  in  the  porosity  of  the  ground 
But  the  general  form  of  the  curve  as  determined  by  actual  measurements 
agrees  quite  closely  with  the  theoretical  curve,  and  valuable  general  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn  from  a  theoretical  consideration  of  the  subject. 
If  in  equation  (3)  R  be  that  value  of  x  for  which  the  change  in 
water-level  is  inappreciable,  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  influ- 
ence, the  corresponding  value  of  y  will  be  //",  the  original  depth  (rf 
water,  and  we  have 

and  solving,  we  get  for  Q  in  cubic  feet  per  day 


IP  - 
log. 

■  A' 
R 
r 

irkp 
"2.30 

IP- 

log.„ 

R_  ' 

r 

or 

in  gallons 

per  day. 

^       2.30 

7-S 

IP-h^ 
log  ^ 

=k' 

log 

R_ 

r 

in 

which 

)e 

__ 

■trkp  X  7-5 

> 

(4) 


(5) 


2.30 

a  constant  depending  upon  the  fineness  and  the  porosity  of  the  material. 
All  distances  should  be  expressed  in  feet. 

306.  Calculation  of  Flow. — In  Table  No.  52  are  given  values  of  i' 
for  various  values  of  porosity  and  size  of  sand-grain.     Table  No.  53 

contains  values  of  the  quantity -^  of  equation  (5) ;   they  are  also 

log  — 

the  value  of  Q  for  k^  =  i  and  for  IP  —  h^  =^  i.     To  find  Q  for  any  given 

value  of   k'  and  of  IP  —  /i^  multiply  the  quantities  in    the  table  by 

k'  X{IP-  h}y 

TABLE    NO.  52. 


VALUES   OF   k'   IN   THE   FORMULA.   Q=  k' 


log 


Porosity 

(d)    Effective  Size  of  Sand  in  Millimeters. 

Porosity 

Per  cent. 

.10 

.ao 

.30 

.40 

•  so 

.80 

1.00 

a. 00 

3.00 

Percent 

25 

35 
40 

71 

218 
336 

286 

525 
870 

1.345 

643 
1,180 

1.955 
3.025 

1,140 
2,090 

3.470 
5.380 

1.785 
3.270 
5.430 
8,400 

4,560 

8,380 

13.900 

21,525 

7,140 
13,200 
21,840 
33.600 

28,600 

52,500 

87,000 

134.500 

64.250 
117.900 

i95»5oo 
302,600 

2f 

35 
40 
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TABLE   NO.  53. 

VALUES  OF     / =  \      IN     EQUATION     (5) 


fe) " 


Diameter  of 

Well. 

R 

'ect. 

1 

a  in. 

4  in. 

6  in. 

8  in. 

12  in. 

2  ft. 

4  ft.   10  ft.    aoft. 

40  ft. 

100 

•325 

.360 

.384 

.403 

•435 

500 

.588 

770  I 

000 

1.430 

200 

.296 

.325 

.344 

.360 

.384 

435 

.500 

625 

77? 

1. 000 

500 

.265 

.287 

•3°3 

'^l^ 

.333 

370 

.416 

500 

588 

•J^ 

1000 

•245 

.265 

.278 

.287 

y^i 

^ZZ 

.370 

435 

500 

2000 

.228 

.245 

.256 

.265 

.278 

303 

IZl 

385 

435 

.500 

5000 

.209 

.223 

•233 

.239 

.250 

270 

.294 

IZZ 

370 

•417 

10000 

.197 

.209 

.217 

.223 

•233 

250 

.270 

Z^l 

333 

•370 

The  formula  or  tables  will  enable  approximate  values  of  Q  to  be 
ermined  if  all  the  other  quantities  are  known.  With  shallow 
)osits  no  great  difficulty  arises  in  estimating  rough  values  for  >&',  /, 
\  H\  h  is  determined  by  the  conditions  under  which  the  well  is  to 
operated,  and  r  is  the  known  radius  of  the  well, 
307.  The  Value  of  R.  —  In  none  of  the  above  quantities  is  there 
thing  that  involves  the  amount  of  water  actually  flowing  in  the 
>und,  and  it  is  obvious  that  without  some  knowledge  of  this  no 
tnula  will  enable  one  to  predict  the  yield  of  a  well.  The  effect  of 
5  element  is  all  included  in  the  value  of  Ry  the  radius  of  the  circle 
influence,  and  it  is  in  the  determination  of  this  that  the  chief  difficulty 
5es;  but  it  will  be  noted  from  Table  No.  53  that  large  variations  in 
affect  Q  but  little,  so  that  a  rough  approximation  will  be  sufficient, 
is  can  be  obtained  by  properly  conducted  tests  as  explained  in  Art. 
5,  or  it  can  be  estimated  as  follows  :  Assuming  that  all  the  water  in 
:  circle  of  influence  flows  mto  the  well,  the  width  of  the  strip  of  the 
>uiid-water  stream  tributary  to  the  well  will  be  2  Ry  and  the  original 
•ss-section  of  this  portion  of  the  ground-water  stream  is  2  RH,  Then, 
on  page  279,  the  quantity  Q  =^  ks  y.  2  RH  X  /,  whence 


R^ 


Q 


(6) 


2ksHp 
substituting  the  value  of  Q  from  equation  (4)  we  have,  after  reduc- 


a, 


2  j//log^  — 


K7) 
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or,  as  H  —  A  is  usually  small  compared  to  li,  we  have  approxiinately 


H-A 


s  log.  - 


^  log.. 


R- 


(«) 


from  which,  knowing  the  slope  s  and  the  depression  of  the  water-level 
(If  =  A),  R  can  be  estimated  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  a  few  trials. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  R  varies  inversely  with  the  slope,  and  from 
eq.  (5)  it  is  seen  that  Q  increases  as  R  decreases ;  hence  for  a  given 
value  of  {IP  —  //*),  Q  will  be  greater  the  gfreater  the  slope,  and  with 
zero  slope  Q  will  be  zero.  This  is  an  important  point ;  it  expresses 
mathematically  what  has  been  stated  in  Chapter  VII,  that  there  must 
be  an  actual  flow  of  the  ground-water  as  shown  by  an  hydraulic  slope 
in  order  that  any  definite  quantity  can  be  withdrawn  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time. 

Table  No.  54  gives  values  of  R  from  eq.  (8)  for  various  values  of  r 

and  of . 

s 

TABLE   NO.   54. 

XT   L  H  ^-  k 

VALUES  OF   R  IN  FORMULA  I?  —  1. 36  5    FOR  VARIOUS    VALUES     OF     AND  OF  f. 

J  log  - 


Diameter  of  Well  (  —  2r). 

H  -h 

s 

6  Inches. 

I  Foot. 

2  Feet. 

4  Feet. 

10  Feet. 

20  Feet. 

200 

104 

"5 

129 

146 

176 

JO" 

400 

189 

208 

230 

258 

305 

K' 

600 

269 

29s 

325 

362 

423 

485 

800 

347 

378 

415 

461 

536 

610 

1,000 

422 

459 

503 

556 

64s 

730 

2,000 

779 

843 

919 

lOIO 

1150 

1290 

4,000 

1450 

1560 

1690 

1840 

2080 

2300 

6,000 

2080 

2240 

2410 

2620 

2950 

3250 

8,000 

2700 

2890 

3120 

3370 

3780 

4150 

10,000 

3280 

3530 

3800 

4IIO 

4590 

503<' 

Considering  the  values  given  in  this  table  and  the  relatively  sligW 
effect  of  a  large  variation  in  R,  shown  by  Table  53,  it  will  be  suffi- 
ciently accurate  in  most  cases  to  take  an  arbitrary  value  of  R  such  as 
1000.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  the  results  of  such  calculations  must  be 
looked  upon  as  only  crude  approximations  which  serve,  however,  as  a 
general  guide  and  as  a  check  upon  unreasonable  estimates. 
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308.   Example.  —  To  apply  these  tables  to  an  example  let   it  be 

required  to  estimate  the  yield  of  a  6-inch  well  sunk  into  a  ground-water 

stream  30  feet  thick,  the  water-bearing  stratum  consisting  of  a  coarse 

sand  of  an  effective  size  of  0.4  millimeters  and  a  porosity  of  35  per 

cent.     Further,  suppose  the  slope  j  =  20  feet  per  mile  =  .0038,  and 

that  the  water  is  to  be  drawn  down  5  feet  below  its  original  level.    Then 

H  —  h 
H  —  hr=  ^^   A  =  25,  r   =  1320,    and    IP  —  ff  =  275.      From 

Table  No.  54  we  find  for =  1320,  R  =  about  500  feet.     From 

Table  No.  52  we  find  for  d  «  0.4  and/  =  35  per  cent,  k'  =  3500. 

Finally,  by  the  aid  of  Table  No.  53,  we  find  a  value  of  Q  equal 
to  0.30  X  3500  X  275  =  290,000  gallons  per  day.  If  R  had  been 
taken  at  1000  the  result  would  have  been  270,000  gallons  per  day. 

309.  Effect  on  the  Yield  of  a  Change  in  the  Various  Elements.  —  The 
value  of  Q  from  eq.  (5)  is  seen  to  vary  directly  with  yfr',  a  constant 
which  varies  directly  with  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  sand-grains  and 
^nth  the  porosity  of  the  material.     Furthermore,  Q  varies  inversely  as 

log-»  and  the  values  given  in  Table  No.   53  show  that  Q  changes 
r 

slowly  with  changes  in  the  values  of  either  R  or  r.     Thus,  other  things 

being  equal,  a  2-foot  well  will  yield  but  1 5  to  30  per  cent  more  than  a 

3-inch  well. 

Eq.  (5)  may  be  written  in  the  form 

Q_^iH±mH^^._ ,,) 

log- 

^  \l  H  and  h  are  nearly  equal,  as  is  usually  the  case,  we  may  write 
approximately 

Q.,,.m»^ „„, 

log  - 

r 

from  which  it  is  seen  that  Q  is  directly  proportional  to  H  and  also  to 
^— A,  that  is,  to  the  depth  of  ground-water  and  to  the  depression  of 
the  water-surface.  Thus  if  in  pumping  at  the  rate  of  100,000  gallons 
per  day  from  a  well  the  water-surtace  is  depressed  2  feet,  approximately 
20(^000  gallons  may  be  obtained  by  lowering  the  surface  4  feet.  If 
the  lowering  is  too  great,  then  eq.  (10)  becomes  more  in  error  and  Q 
win  increase  less  rapidly  than   the  value  of   H  —  h.     This  general 
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relation  that  Q  varies  with  H  -^  h  has  been  shown  to  be  very  nearly 
correct  in  many  cases  by  actual  tests  and  is  an  important  •  principle  to 
keep  in  mind. 

The  variation  in  yield  with  the  depression  of  water  level  is  graphi- 
cally shown  in  Fig.  soa.     For  a  considerable  amount  of  lowering  the 


/(?0 

Proportionate  Lowering  of  Wafer Leveh  ^^^ 

Fig.  50a.  —  Relation  of  Yield  to  Ix)wering  of  Water  Level  in  Well. 

curve  is  nearly  straight,  but  as  the  level  approaches  the  bottom  of  the 
stratum  (100  per  cent  lowering)  the  rate  of  increase  is  small.  A  lower- 
ing of  50  per  cent  will  thus  give  a  yield  equal  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
yield  for  a  lowering  of  100  per  cent. 

309a.  Flow  into  a  Gallery  or  a*  line  of  Wells  Closely  Spaced.— 
Fig.  50b  is  a  section  through  a  gallery  and  represents  conditions  similar 
to  those  shown  in  Fig.  50.  The  water  is  supposed  to  flow  to  the  gal- 
lery from  both  directions  under  a  head  \H  —  //),  equal  to  the  amount 
the  water  is  lowered  below  the  original  level  of  the  ground-water  sur- 
face, which  level  is  still  maintained  at  a  distance  R  from  the  galler)'. 
Applying  the  same  method  of  analysis  as  in  Art.  305,  the  cross-section 
A  of  the  ground-water  stream  at  any  distance  x  from  the  gallery  is  (con- 
sidering both  sides)  equal  to  2  j  per  unit  length  of  gallery.     The  slope 

is,  as  before,  s  =  -^ ,  whence,  as  in  eq.  (i),  the  yield  per  unit  length  is 
given  by  the  equation 


e->*^i 


(") 


Integrating    as    before   we   have    Qx  =  >f/y  +  C,   and   we    find   that 
C  =  •—  A^k/f,  whence  we  have 
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(12) 


as  the  equation  of  the  curve  CD.     Substituting  /f  for  jf  and  R  for  x  we 

have 


Q^kp'. 


RT 


(13) 


In  this  case  the  flow  is  seen  to  vary  with  H  and  //  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  single  well.  The  variation  with  R  is,  however,  very  different, 
being  now  inversely  proportional  to  R, 

In  the  case  of  galleries  and  rows  of  wells  the  calculations  here  given 
are  of  little  value  in  estimating  the  total  yield  unless  the  area  occupied 

Ground  Level 


Fig.  50b.  —  SectioxN  through  Gallery. 

by  such  wells  is  comparatively  small  so  that  the  water  enters  from  all 
sides,  as  in  the  case  of  supplies  of  great  capacity  as  compared  to  the 
draught.  Galleries,  and  to  a  less  extent,  wells,  are  usually  arranged  to 
intercept  as  much  of  the  ground-water  flow  as  possible  so  that  most  or 
all  will  enter  from  the  up-stream  side.  The  yield  is  then  eventually 
a  question  of  the  amount  of  ground-water  flowing  through  the  area  in 
question. 

B.    Principles  Governing  the  Flow  into  Artesian  Wells, 

310.  Where  the  water  flows  under  pressure  in  a  porous  stratum 
overlaid  by  an  impervious  one,  the  flow  into  a  well  is  not  accompanied 
l^y  a  change  of  level  in  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  the  curve  of  pres- 
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sures   is  of  a  form  similar  to  the  water-surface  in  the  case  ah-eady 
treated. 

In  Fig.  S I  the  thickness  of  the  porous  stratum  is  /,  the  original 


(jTOt/nd  Lm/*l 


\~n 


imptrvrnja  3frwfi0? 


Patet3  Sffwt\^ 


^'bl 


UJ. 


if    ^ 


Fig.  51.— Section  through  Artesian  Well. 
pressure-line  is  AB  (below  or  above  the  surface),  and  the  pressure-line 
existing  on  pumping  from  the  well  is  CD-EF,  The  derivation  of  the 
equation  of  the  curve  of  pressures  is  similar  to  that  in  Art.  305,  except 
that  in  this  case  the  water  passes  through  an  area  of  constant  depth  / 
instead  of  a  variable  depth  y.  Making  this  change,  eq.  (i)  of  Art. 
305  becomes 

dy 
Q  =  2nkpxt-r  y 


(") 


from  which  we  readily  get,  as  before, 

Q  =  2k'  t- 


H  -  h 
log  r 


(12) 


in  which  k'  =  the  same  constant  as  before,  given  in  Table  No.  52, 
/  =  thickness  of  porous  stratum,  H  —  original  pressure-head  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stratum,  h  —  head  at  bottom  of  well  when  flowing,  R^ 
radius  of  circle  of  influence,  and  r  —  radius  of  well. 

This  equation  differs  from  (5)  only  in  having  the  constant  2/  in 
place  of  (//+  //),  and  hence  the  laws  of  flow  are  very  nearly  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  case ;  that  is,  Q  varies  directly  with  k\  also  with 
H  —  h  (the  lowering  of  the  water  in  the  well),  and  with  /,  and  in- 
versely with  log  R. 

Where  an  artesian  stratum  lies  near  the  surface  it  can  be  investi- 
gated with  respect  to  hydraulic  slope,  material,  and  depth  as  readily 
as  the  other  class  already  discussed,  and  estimates  of  flow  made  in  the 
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ne  way.    In  using  Table  No.  53,  2i{H  —  A)  should  be  used  in  place 
N^  -  kK 

In  the  case  of  deep  artesian  wells  t  is  sometimes  several  hundreds 
[feet,  and  H  —  h  is  also  often  very  large.  On  the  other  hand  k'  is 
lally  small,  and  likewise  the  slope,  but  on  the  whole  the  values  of 
ftrill  usually  be  much  larger  than  for  shallow  wells. 
]  An  important  test  showing  the  variations  of  Q  with  H  —  k  was 
tried  out  by  Prof.  Marston  on  a  well  2215  feet  deep  at  the  Iowa 
Jricultural  College  in  which  the  lowering  of  the  water  was  very 
^t,*     The  results  were: 

Lowcrifig  of  Water  IcvcL  Yield. 

{  120  feet .  .  ,  10.2  cubic  feet  per  minute 

L  1 52    * ' ......13.7     *  *       '  *      *  *       '  * 

H   1S4  ^*  15,1 

^   238  ''..... .18.S   ^'    **    ** 

ing  the  value  of  10.2  as  a  basis,  exact  proportion  would  call  for 
dds  of  13.8,   15,7,  and  20.3  cubic  feet  respectively. 

p  C,   CoHsideraimts  of  General  A pplicatwn. 

311.  Pipe  Friction  and  Other  Losses  of  Head. — The  resistances  to 
fi  that  have  not  been  considered  are  the  friction  of  entrance  into  the 
Ill-tube  or  well,  the  friction  in  the  tube  itself,  and  the  velocity-head. 
'  Inadequate  area  of  openings  into  the  well,  and  the  effects  of 
Igging  and  corrosion,  nnay  cause  the  loss  of  head  at  entrance  to  be  a 
>y  considerable  proportion  of  the  total  head.  This  question  is  further 
fussed  in  connection  with  the  constructive  features.  The  velocity*- 
Id  is  usually  too  small  to  be  worth  considering.     It  is  easily  figured 

my  case  from  the  formula  //  —  —  , 

The  friction-head  in  w^ells  up  to  50  or  100  feet  in  depth  is  usually 

all,  but  in  deep  wells  of  small  diameter  it  is  often  a  very  large  item 

needs  to  be  carefully  considered.     If  the  well  is  cased  for  a  large 

tion  of  its  length,  the  friction  can  be  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  fric- 

in  WTought-iron  pipes.     Where  not  cased  the  friction  would  prob- 

be  greater,  the  amount  depending  on  the  roughness  of  the  walls, 

jWiU  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  present  purposes  to  estimate  it  as  25 

r  cent  greater  than  that  for  smooth  pipes,  and  Table  No*  55  has  been 

hputed  on  that  basis.      It  gives  the  frictional  head  for  wells  loO  feet 

of  various  diameters  and  under  various  rates  of  flow.     By  the  use 
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of  this,  together  with  the  principle  that  the  loss  of  head  due  to 
resistance  in  the  ground  is  closely  proportional  to  the  flow,  we  ma) 
compute  the  total  head  required  to  cause  any  given  yield  from  a  well, 
if  we  know  the  yield  for  any  particular  head;  or,  knowing  the  floi 
from  a  well,  we  can  compute  approximately  the  yield  of  wells  of  othc 
sizes  sunk  to  the  same  formation. 

TABLE   NO.  5fi. 

I^SSMS   or   H£AD   IN   TUBULAR   WELLS    DUB   TO   FHICTIOK    IK   WXLL-TUBK  OR   WiLU 


lip 

Di4cbarg«  io  GaU(Hi»  per  Dajr. 

til 

>4iich. 

3-Inch. 

4itich. 

6-jnch- 

S-inch, 

i^nth. 

1*411^ 

0.5 

13.000 

3Q,ooo 

B4*ooo 

250.000 

510,000 

1,000,000 

I,(kjCi  )«> 

Hj,ooo 

S6,ooo 

lao.ooo 

350.000 

830,000 

1.500.000 

2,4«'.'^'' 

33,000 

84.000 

I  So,  000 

fSO.ooo 

t,  200,000 

2,200,000 

%^m,^ 

35.000 

Ito^ooo 

330.000 

700.000 

1,500,000 

a.  700,000 

4,6<»,ooij 

43.000 

lao.ooo 

370,000 

S30.000 

1,800,000 

J.SOOfOOO 

5,3^«*a». 

47.000 

140,000 

310,000 

940,000 

3,000.000 

3  700,000 

D,500,fl(a 

53.tAW 

160.000 

3SO.0O0 

1,000,000 

3.300.000 

4.300,000 

6,^,iU» 

5a.  000 

190,000 

400,000 

1,200,000 

3.600.000 

4,700,000 

7.900,«» 

69.000 

3 10.000 

470*000 

1,400,000 

3.000,000 

5,500.000 

^,mm 

90,000 

370.000 

590,000 

1,700,000 

3,Soo,ooo 

7,000,000 

8.300,000 

tt,^mm 

lOO^OOO 

310.000 

690,000 

2,O0O,0<XJ 

4.6oCi,ooo 

130,000 

400.000 

S60.000 

3,600.000 

5,600,000 

10,000,000 

iso.ooo 

460.000 

I,000,CXI0 

3,000,000 

7.000,000 

312*  liimiraiwe  Caiculaiions.—i.   Suppose  a  well  6  inches  in  diameter 
500  feel  deep  yields  500,000  gallons  per  day,  with  a  total  head  ot  ijfctt^ 
Let  it  be  required  10  tind  the  head  necessary  for  a  discharge  of   1,000, 
gallons  daily.      In  the  Jirst  case  the  loss  of  head  by  frtction  is,  trom  the  llbl 
about  9  feet,  and,   neglecting  other  losses,  the  head  consumed  in  the  s 
is  therefore  6  feet,     Tu  discharge  i ,  000, 000  gallons  requires  about  1 2  kt't  btad] 
in  the  ground  and  ^o  feet  in  pipe-friction  =42   feet  total  required  head. 
an  added  head  of  27  feet  over  that  required  for  a  yield  of  500,000  gallot^J- 

2.  Suppose  a  6 -inch  well  1000  feet  deep  yields  1,000,000  gallons  per  dt] 
under  a  total  head  of  100  feet.  What  will  be  the  yield  of  a  4-inch  well  uui^' 
the  same  head  ? 

From  Table  No.  55  the  frictional  head  in  the  6Hnch  well  is  about  6oiert» 
and,  neglecting  other  losses  of  head,  the  head  lost  in  ground  friction  il 
100  —  60  =  4Q  feet.  For  other  volumes  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  hcadKiS* 
in  ground -friction  is  proportional  to  the  volume-  The  problem  now  15  ta 
determine  an  amount  Q  for  the  4-iiich  well  such  that  the  total  loss,  pipe  tic 
tinn  and  ground  friction,  shall  be  100  feet.  It  is  readily  solved  by  tnil* 
Thus  for  various  values  of  ^  the  losses  of  head  are: 

Q^  Pipe  Friction.  Ground  FrictloD.  Total, 

470.000  100  19  ri^ 

400,000  80  r5  96 

Hence  for  a  total  head  of  100  feet  Q  will  be  about  420,000  gallons  per  d»t 

3.  As  illustrating  the  effect  of  size  of  well  where  the  pressures  and  depth* 
are  great,  values  of  Q  have  been  computed  for  various  sizes  of  wells  in  accoid* 
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with  the  data  of  example  2,  so  that  the  total  loss  of  head  is  about  100 
a  each  case.  They  are  given  in  the  adjoining  table  together  with  the 
s  of  head. 

Diameter  Q.                Pipe  Friction.      Ground  Friction. 

ofWelU                       Galls,  per  day.  Feet.  Feet 

2-iiich 68,000  97  3 

3     ••    200,000  90  8 

4.**    420,000  85  16 

6     "    1,000,000  60  40 

8     **    1,600,000  35  64 

10     ••    2,100,000  18  84 

12     "    2,300,000  9  92 

-cm  this  it  is  seen  that  for  wells  of  small  diameter  and  with  high 
ires  the  yield  is  principally  dependent  upon  the  pipe  friction,  but  that 
arge  diameters  the  yield  depends  rather  upon  the  ground  friction  and  is 
affected  by  the  diameter. 

[3.  Examples  of  Wells  Flowing  under  High  Heads — In  the  Dakota 
m  basin  the  pressures  run  up  to  300  feet  and  over,  thus  giving  rise  to 
irelocities  and  large  losses  of  head  from  pipe  friction.  The  great  differ- 
in  yields  from  different-sized  wells  there  noted  are  largely  due  to  this 
Below  are  given  data  of  several  typical  wells  taken  from  the  United 
\  Geological  Survey  Report,  1895-6,  Part  II.  A  column  of  "  computed 
; "  has  been  added,  the  computations  having  all  been  made  on  the  basis 
t  flow  of  the  8-inch  wells  and  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  water  flows 
ntire  length  of  the  well.  Only  roughly  approximate  results  could  of 
e  be  expected,  as  the  wells  are  distributed  over  a  large  area  and  the 
-bearing  stratum  is  more  or  less  irregular;  and,  besides,  the  observed 
is  doubtless  in  many  cases  from  very  rough  measurements.  The  reported 
for  some  of  the  smaller  wells  would  be  impossible  under  the  given  head 
the  water  entered  at  or  near  the  bottom. 


TABLE   NO.   56. 

DATA   OF   ARTESIAN   WELI.S    IN   THE   DAKOTA   BASIN. 


Diameter, 
Inches. 

Depth, 
Feet. 

Static 
Head, 
Feet. 

Yield. 

Observed 
Ga]s.  per  Min. 

Computed, 
Gals,  per  Mm. 

I 
2 
2i 

3 
3 

4i 
4^ 
6 
6 
6 
8 
8 
8-10 

480 
715 
880 
689 

1315 
840 
902 
712 
897 

1350 
530 

1000 
640 

142 

303 
262 
300 
287 
345 
352 
276 
142 
138 
198 
345 
253 

30 
200 
280 

425 

350 

ICXX) 

670 
1500 
1200 

500 
3292 

2000 

4350 

16 

100 

180 

320 

210 

900 

750 

1700 

1000 

850 

2600 

3200 

4000 

4.  Effect  of  Depth  of  Well It  has  been  assumed  in  the  preceding 

sion    that  the  well  penetrated  to  the  impervious  stratum.      If  it 
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reaches  short  of  this,  there  will  evidently  be  increased  resistance  itear 
the  well  for  like  quantities  of  water,  or  for  the  same  head  the  flow  will 
be  decreased.  This  added  resistance  due  to  decreased  cross- section, 
occurs  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  well,  and  if  the  total  loss 
of  head  or  total  depression  is  g^reat,  and  if  the  well  extends  half  or^ 
two-thirds  through  the  porous  stratum,  the  added  resistance  will  be 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  and  tlie  consequent  effect  on  Q  wilL 
not  be  great.  It  often  happens  that  the  water-bearing  formation  is 
made  up  of  layers  of  different  degrees  of  porosity,  so  that  the  resistance 
to  flow  from  one  stratum  to  another  would  be  very  great.  In  tliis  ca^c 
the  yield  would  be  very  largely  influenced  by  the  depth  of  the  well 

315,  Mutual  lEterfereace  of  a  Number  of  Wella,^^If  two  or  more 
wells  penetrating  to  the  same  stratum  are  placed  near  together  aid 
simultaneously  operated,  the  total  yield  will  be  relatively  much  less 
than  the  yield  of  a  single  well  pumped  to  the  same  level.  This  rautiial 
interference  of  wells  depends  in  amount  upon  the  slxe  a,nd  spacing  of 
the  wells,  upon  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  influence  of  the  wells  whtfi 
operated  singly,  and  upon  the  depth  to  which  the  water  is  lowered  by 
pumping.  Professor  Slichter  has  investigated  this  subject  theoretically.* 
and  some  examples  given  by  him  of  the  application  of  his  formulae  will 
be  instructive. 

Assuming  the  wells  in  question  to  be  6  inches  in  diameter,  that  the 
water  is  lowered  10  feet  by  pumping,  and  that  R  =  600  feet,  the 
mutual  interference  of  a  group  of  two  wells,  a  group  of  three  wells,  and 
of  a  large  number  of  wells  placed  in  one  row  are  as  given  in  the  lul- 
lowing  table.  The  amount  of  the  interference  is  expressed  as  the  per- 
centage of  reduction  in  yield  per  well  below  that  of  a  single  well 
uninfluenced  by  others.     According  to  the  figures  given  in  tlic  tabic 

TABLE   NO.   57. 

MUTtTAt   TNTKHFERENCE   OF  GROUPS    OF   SIX-INCH    WELLS* 

^ Water  lowered  10  feet  by  pumping.     R  —  600  feet.) 


Two 

Wells. 

Three 

Welle, 

lAT^t  Nurobff  of  Weill  In  i 

Dittaoce  Apaft 
of  Wells. 

Irncrfercnee. 

DjaUfice  Apart 
of  Well*. 

iDterfercnce, 

Distance  A  pan 
of  Welk, 

1  later  f efface. 

Feet. 

Per  cent. 

Pm. 

Per  cent, 

Feet, 

Ptef  cent 

5 

38 

5 

SS 

100 

66 

10 

3S 

10 

51 

aoo 

45 

100 

20 

100 

31 

400 

H 

soo 

16 

300 

22 

600 

M 

400 

II 

400 

IS 

looo        1 

6 

1000 

a 

1000 

s 

♦  Report  U,  S.  Geolog,  Survey*  1897-98,  p,  371, 
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wells  200  feet  apart  will  yield  84  X  2  =  168  per  cent  as  much  as 
igle  welL  If  a  third  well  be  placed  between  these  two.  the  yield 
be  69  X  3  =  207  per  cent  as  much  as  the  single  welL  If  a  large 
ber  of  wells  are  placed  100  feet  apart,  the  yield  of  each  is  but  34 
cent  as  much  as  it  would  be  if  operated  alone. 
ji6.  Determination  af  Yield  by  Tests.^-^Where  it  can  be  done,  the 

w^ay  to  determine  Q  is  by  actual  tests  conducted  for  a  sufficient 
th  of  time  to  bring  about  a  condition  of  equilibrium  in  the  flow, 
unless  this  condition  is  approximately  fulfilled  such  tests  are  apt  to 
ery  deceptive.  With  a  flat  slope  to  the  ground -water  a  test  may 
arried  on  for  weeks  and  even  months^  and  the  circle  of  influence 

still  continue  to  widen,  resulting  in  a  gradually  decreasing  yield* 
lay  thus  require  years  of  operation  to  bring  the  conditions  to  a  final 
E  of  equilibrium  except  as  affected  by  variations  in  the  percolation. 

steeper  the  slope  the  quicker  the  conditions  become  constant;  and 
id  in  judging  of  results  obtained  by  pumping  tests,  the  ground-water 
c  should  be  determined  when  possible. 

In  conducting  tests  on  shallow  wells  it  is  desirable  to  observe  the 
^tions  in  ground- water  level  at  different  distances  from  the  welK 
5  will  aid  in  determining  when  equilibrium  has  been  reached,  and 

also  enable  R  to  be  estimated  and  will  give  information  as  to  the 
>er  spacing  of  a  series  of  welts. 

The  value  of  Q  being  found  for  the  test  well,  the  effect  of  variation 
lie  size  of  the  well  and  in  the  lowering  of  the  water-level  can  be 
Tfnincd  from  the  theoretical  considerations  already  discussed.  As 
Lluable  check  on  results  of  tests,  the  yield  should,  where  possible, 
:stimated  by  the  method  explained  in  the  preceding  articles. 
As  an  example  of  long-continued  lowering*  the  operation  of  the 
e  well  in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  may  be  cited.  The  water-level 
ed  as  follows: 


Date. 


1869 


Voltime  Pumped  Elev^lion  of  Water- 


per  Day. 
Gallons. 


1870 300,000 

I871.  _ _  272,000 

1872, 437,000 

1873 288,000 

1874. 333<Ooo 

1875 ,  294,000 

1876  ,  . ,  ,  235,000 

[877 ,,.,,.  252,000 

1S78,  , , ,  ,  .  249,000 

1879. 260,000 


level  above  Tide, 
Feet. 

'4  55 
J4  15 

13^03 
10.56 
J  1.29 

10.70 

983 
9' S3 
9.21 

8.80 
8.85 


2^2 
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The  actual   capacity  of  the   well  appears  thus  to  be  about  250, 
gal  I  on  5  pt^r  day. 

317,  Wells  Sunk  ioto  Strata  ie  which  the  Flow  takes  Place  thraoj 
Fissures, — The  preceding  analysis  has  been  based  upon  the  assumpli 
that  the  water  flows  through  the  interstices  of  the  porous  material, 
some  rock  formations,  however,  much  of  the  flow  undoubtedly  taki 
place  through  fissures.  This  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  hmestcn 
strata,  the  passageways  in  this  material  sometimes  assuming  lar; 
dimensions,  due  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  water. 

The  effect  of  these  fissures  is  greatly  to  increase  the  capacity  of  til 
nnaterial  and  at  the  same  time  to  modify  the  law  of  flow;  The  resist 
ance  to  flow  through  large  fissures  will  vary  approximately  as 
:square  of  the  velocity,  instead  of  as  the  first  power;  and  as  onercsu 
the  yield  of  a  well  supplied  largely  in  this  way  will  not  increase  at  th 
same  rate  as  the  lowering  of  the  water  in  the  well,  but  much  moi 
slowly.  As  a  matter  of  fact  most  wells  in  sandstones  do  foil 
approximately  the  law  of  the  proportionality  of  yield  and  head,  but 
has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  some  limestone  wells  that  there  is 
large  departure  from  it  in  the  direction  above  indicated* 

CONSTRUCTION   OF   WELLS. 

3i8»  Forms  of  Construction,  ^The  various  forms  and  sizes  ofwd 
used  to  collect  ground*water  may  be  divided  into  the  following  classd 
(I)  Large  open  wells;  (2)  shallow  tubular  wells;  and  (3)  deep  3i 
artesian  wells. 

No  sharp  line  of  division  can  be  said  to  exist  between  shallow  well 
and  deep  wells,  and  in  many  matters  that  which  applies  to  one  d 
applies  equally  well  to  the  other.  It  will,  however,  be  convenient 
divide  them  into  the  above  classes,  the  methods  of  construction,  ( 
investigation,  and  of  operation  being  in  many  respects  different  in 
of  25  feet  to  100  feet  deep  than  in  wells  of  greater  depth, 
hundred  feet  may  be  roughly  taken  as  the  limit  of  shallow  welk 

319,  Location  of  WeUs, — To   procure  water  economically  itt 
large  quantities  required  for  public  supplies,  it  was  made  evident  in 
discussion  on  the  flow  of  ground-water  that  there  must  be  present 
water-bearing  formation  of  considerable   extent   and  porodty. 
location  of  such  a  deposit  is  here  supposed  to  have  been  deteftni 
upon  through  borings  and  tests,  and    as   a  general  requirement  ti' 
works  for  collection  should  be  so  placed  as  to  intercept  for  a 
expense  as  large  a  quantity  of  water  as  possible. 
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j  It  has  been  shown  that  the  more  the  water  in  a  well  is  lowered  the 

mter  is  the  yield.    A  favorable  location  for  a  well-plant  will  therefore 

\\y  be  at  a  point  where  the  ground-water  is  reached  with  the  least 

of  the  pumps*     This  will  ordinarily  be  on  low  ground  and  often  in 

vicinity  of  surface  streams.     If  wells  in  such  a  situation  are  pumped 

low,  they  will  draw  water  from  the  stream  as  well  as  from  the 

mnd-water,  a  result  soinetimes  undesirable*      In  some  cases  it  may 

allowable  to  obtain  filtered  surface-water  in  this  way,  but  this  use  of 

Is  %viH  be  discussed  subsequently.  For  the  present  it  will  be 
fluned  that  all  the  flow  is  strictly  ground -water. 
I  320,  Relative  Advantages  of  Large  and  Small  Wells* — The  yield  of 
f  form  of  well  is  a  question  rather  of  the  flow  of  the  ground- water 
d  of  the  area  made  tributary  by  the  depression  of  the  water-level  in 
*i*ell.   than   a    question    of  the    size  or  form  of  construction.     The 

ussion  in  Art.  309  shows  that  the  eflect  of  size  alone  is  very  small, 
that  therefore  we  need  not  expect  an  increase  in  the  yield  of  large 
commensurate  with  increase  in  size.  The  increase  in  flow  is, 
ever,  something;  and  in  the  case  where  the  circle  of  influence  is 
lU  or  where  the  water  is  present  in  large  quantities,  the  increase 
iy  be  very  considerable. 

I  The  large  well  possesses  a  great  advantage  over  the  small  well  In 
iStorage  capacit>'.  If  the  pumping  is  carried  on  at  a  variable  rate,  it 
is  act*i  to  increase  greatly  the  real  capacity  of  the  large  well  over 
k  of  a  series  of  small  tube-wells.  Furthermore,  in  the^  operation  of 
fc  pumps  there  are  many  advantages  in  being  able  to  get  the  entire 
[jply  from  a  single  weU,  or  from  two  or  three  large  wells  close 
tether,  chief  among  which  is  the  avoidance  of  long  suction-piijcs* 
m  large  well  is  also  of  great  advantage  where  it  becomes  necessary 
jlower  the  pumps,  as  it  permits  the  use  of  a  more  economical  form 

umping  machinery. 

Trouble  is  often  experienced  in  the  small  wells  through  clogging 
the  entrance  of  fine  sand.     This  is  largely  avoided  in  the  large 
as  the  entrance  velocity  of  the  water  is  very  small.     Opportunity 

lIso  given  for  the  settling  of  fine  material. 

The  chief  disadvantage  of  the  large  well  is  in  its  great  cost  corn- 
led  to  the  tube-well  for  like  yields.  This  disadvantage  increases 
pdly  as  tlie  depth  increases,  and  where  it  may  be  economy  to  con- 
lict  a  large  well  to  a  certain  depth  to  serve  as  a  pump- pit  it  wdl 
bally    be  cheaper  to  develop  tlie  yield  by  sinking  tube-wells  from  the 

ttom,  or  by  driving  galleries  therefrom,   than  by  further   sinking. 


k 
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Except  where  used  as  pump-pits  it  will  seldom  be  economical  to  adopt] 
the  large  well  for  depths  exceeding  30  or  40  feet.  I 

It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  large  wells  are  suited  for  places  wherl 
the  water  can  be  reached  at  moderate  depths,  where  the  excavation! 
not  difficult,  where  a  single  large  well  will  furnish  the  desired  amountl 
and  where  the  pumps  are  to  be  operated  but  a  few  hours  of  the  dayl 
The  tubular  well  is  particularly  suited  for  developing  a  supply  from  J 
wide  area  and  from  strata  of  irregular  character,  and  for  penetratina 
deep  strata*  J 

Large  Open  Wells.  1 

a2i.  Size  and  Depth  of  Wells -Large  wells   for  water-works  an 

constructed  of  diameters  of  10  feet  or  less  to  as  great  as  100  feet,  30  iJ 
50  feet  being  the  most  common  size.  The  best  size  must  be  deted 
mined  from  a  consideration  of  the  various  factors  mentioned  in  Arfl 
320;  but  as  the  cost  of  a  well  increases  with  increase  in  diameter  mod 
rapidly  than  does  the  yield,  a  very  large  diameter  should  be  adopt  J 
only  after  most  careful  consideration.  ] 

322.  The  minimum  depth  of  a  well  is  determined  by  the  depffl 
necessary  to  reach  and  penetrate  for  a  short  distance  the  water- bearinl 
stratum,  allowing  a  margin  for  dry  seasons.  Beyond  this  it  should  bl 
extended  to  allow  for  storage,  and  to  permit  of  such  a  lowering  oftM 
water-level  as  is  estimated  will  be  the  most  economical  with  tlie  iom 
of  pump  employed,  or  such  as  will  be  necessary  to  secure  the  desirJ 
amount  of  water.  I 

323.  Construction. — In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  larq 
quantities  of  water  will  be  met  with,  and  if  the  excavation  is  to  « 
made  in  the  open,  adequate  means  of  handling  it  must  be  provideM 
As  the  water-level  must  be  kept  at  the  lowest  level  of  the  excavatiCMa 
the  maximum  pumpage  will  be  considerably  more  than  the  futufl 
capacity  of  the  well.  For  moderate  depths  the  excavation  can  bi 
carried  on  with  no  other  aid  than  sheet-piling.  If  the  well  is  of  laffj 
diameter^  an  annular  trench  is  usually  first  excavated  and  the  curb  J 
lining  built  therein,  after  which  the  interior  core  is  removed.  Tm 
method  enables  the  sheet-piling  to  be  readily  braced*  A  methol 
adapted  to  smaller  wells  is  to  drive  the  sheet-piling  outside  of  a  stnm 
of  wooden  frames  or  ribs,  and  to  excavate  the  entire  well  at  onc« 
The  ribs  are  built  in  place  as  the  excavation  proceeds.  This  methfll 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  53,  page  296,  J 

For  wells  of  considerable  depth  sunk  in  soft  material,  the  curb  mm 
be  started  on  a  shoe  of  iron  or  wood,  and  the  excavation  and  the  cofl 
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ion  of  the  curb  carried  on  simultaneously,  the  curb  sinking  from 
^n  weight.  The  material  may  be  either  excavated  in  the  ordinary 
or  by  the  use  of  compressed  air,  or  dredged  out  without  attempt- 
D  keep  out  the  water,  the  method  used  depending  upon  depth  of 
quantity  of  water,  and  character  of  the  material.  Where  the  fric- 
becomes  too  great  to  sink  the  first  curb  the  desired  distance,  a 
[d  curb  with  shoe  may  be  sunk  inside  the  former.  In  Fig*  52  are 
rated  two  forms  of  shoes  used  in  sinking  wells.  These  are  both 
ruGted  mainly  of  wood*    To  strengthen  such  cui  bs  iron  rods  should 


Fig.  sa.— Shoes  for  Sikkihg  Well-curbs. 

id  from  the  shoe  well  up  into  the  masonry.  For  large  wells,  pump- 
etCt  heavy  iron  shoes  are  often  employed^  and  occasionally  a 
matic  caisson  is  found  necessary. 

be  lining  or  curb  usually  consists  of  a  circular  wall  constructed  of 
i^ele  or  masonry  of  a  thickness  varying  with  diameter  and  depth  of  the 
and  the  material  employed.  If  concrete  is  used*  slightly  reinforced »  a 
ness  of  12  to  I S  inches  will  usually  be  ample.  The  upper  portion  of 
ning  should  be  impervious  in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  imper- 
r  filtered  surface  water.  If  the  well  is  to  be  fed  from  strata  that  are 
f  or  wholly  cut  off  by  the  curbing,  entrance  for  the  water  should 
rovided  for  by  laying  the  wall  dry  or  by  means  of  special  openings, 
entrance  of  fine  sand  through  such  openings  can  be  prevented  by 
:k  filling  of  broken  stone  and  gravel  suitably  graded  in  fineness, 
ning  of  cast-iron  segments  bolted  together  has  been  frequently 
oyed  in  sinking  deep  wells,  especially  in  Europe,  where  wells  of 
10  feet  in  diameter  and  75  to  100  feet  deep  are  quite  common. 
Ul  wells  should  be  covered  to  exclude  the  light  and  to  prevent 
ition  of  the  w^ater.  The  cover  is  usually  made  of  wood,  which  for 
;  wells  may  be  conveniently  made  of  a  conical  form  and  supported 
ight  wooden  truss,  or  by  rafters  resting  against  the  wall. 
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534.  Yield, — The  actual  yield  of  large  wells  which  are  considered 
successful  varies  from  100,000  to  4  or  5  million  gallons  per  day,  the  1 
higher  values  being  very  exceptional-  A  computation  of  the  carrying  1 
capacity  of  ordinary  porous  material  by  the  methods  explained  in  i| 
preceding  chapter  will  show  that  for  a  single  well  to  furnish  one  miUiofl  J 
gallons  per  day  requires  a  very  extensive  tributary  area  and  a  con- 
siderable  lowering  of  the  water-level  in  the  welL 


^  I  ^-^  SectioriQl  Pkan  of  y«|  uncter  ConaTractten* 


Verttoit  5tcHon  of  >Afe||  wilder  Con«tn«iibw. 


Fig,  53.— Large  Well  at  Audtson,  K.  Y. 

(From  Mftginrwrinff  N*V}j,  vol  itxxmO 

325.  Examples.— At  Peoria,  Til.,  a  well  36  feet  tn  diameter  was  sunk  ciiY 
a  wooden  shric  with  caii^t-imn  cutting  edge  to  a  depth  of  44  f^'^t  ihrou^b  clay 
to  a  water-bearing  gravel.  During  sinking,  from  1 1  to  13  million  gallons  ptf 
day  were  pumped.     The  curb  is  a  30-inch  brick  wall,* 


•  Eng.  News,  1892,  xxviii.  p,  t6.    Sec  also  Reference  No*  16  under  **  Drive 
Wells ''  at  end  of  chapter 
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At  Webster,  Mass.,  a  well  25  feet  in  diameter  was  sunk  in  gravel  to  a 
;pth  of  30  feet,  sheet-piling  being  driven  on  the  outside  of  circular  ribs  made 

3-inch  plank  bolted  together.  Two  sets  of  piling  were  used.  The  curb 
is  built  as  a  dry  rubble  wall  5  feet  thick  at  base  and  2  feet  thick  at  top, 
ith  a  12-inch  brick  lining  laid  in  cement.  Two  6-inch  centrifugal  pumps 
ere  used  during  construction,  the  maximum  pumpage  being  i  million 
tllons  per  day.     The  cost  complete  was  $13, 190.* 

At  Addison,  N.  Y.,  an  auxiliary  supply  was  obtained  from  a  well  12.5 
et  in  diameter  and  23  feet  deep.  Fig.  53  illustrates  clearly  the  method 
lere  used  in  sinking.  On  account  of  very  soft  material  the  well  was  stopped 
tort  of  the  necessary  depth  and  the  water-bearing  stratum  was  reached  by 
renty-three  i^-inch  tubes  driven  from  7  to  20  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the 
ell.     The  yield  was  165,000  gallons  per  day.     The  curb  is  a  20-inch  wall 

cement,  and  the  cover  is  of  flagging  laid  on  I  beams.  The  cost  was,  for 
le  excavation  $2.18  per  cubic  yard,  and  for  the  masonry  $5.82.  The  total 
>st  was  $851. 

Shallow  Tubular  Wells, 

326.  Shallow  tubular  wells  or  wells  of  small  diameter,  also  called 
riven  wells, t  are  sunk  in  various  ways,  depending  upon  the  size  and 
spth  of  well  and  nature  of  the  material  encountered.  As  wells  for 
iiblic  supplies  would  rarely  be  sunk  in  rock  except  to  a  considerable 
^pth,  the  methods  of  construction  here  considered  will  refer  only  to 
xallow  wells  sunk  in  soft  material.  To  furnish  large  quantities  of 
ater  it  usually  requires  a  number  of  wells,  and  in  addition  to  the 
uestion  of  sinking,  questions  of  arrangement,  spacing,  connecting, 
nd  operation  are  important.  While  the  strata  penetrated  by  shallow 
ells  are  often  artesian  in  character,  yet  this  fact  is  of  little  consequence 
t  this  case,  as  the  pressures  would  be  small  and  the  method  of  con- 
:ruction  and  operation  the  same  as  for  wells  tapping  the  ordinary 
round-water. 

327.  Methods  of  Sinking. — As  regards  methods  of  sinking  there  are 
vo  principal  kinds  of  wells:  the  closed-end  well  or  driven  well  proper, 
tid  the  open-end  well. 

328.  The  Closed-end  or  Driven  Well. — In  this  form  the  well-tube 
:>nsists  of  a  wrought-iron  tube  from  i  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  closed  and 
ointed  at  one  end,  and  perforated  for  some  distance  therefrom.  The 
ibe  thus  prepared  is  driven  into  the  ground  by  a  wooden  maul  or 
lock  until  it  penetrates  the  water-bearing  stratum.  The  upper  end  is 
^en  connected  to  a  pump  and  the  well    is  complete.     Where  the 


^Jour,  New  Eng,  W.  W,  Assn.,  1895,  ix.  p.  240. 

fThe  term  *'  driven  well "  is  somewhat  loosely  applied  to  small  tubular  wells  of  all 
iods  where  the  tube  is  sunk  largely  by  driving.  It  is  also  used  in  a  more  restricted 
^QS«  to  denote  a  closed*end  well  sunk  wholly  by  driving  and  without  the  removal 
>^  any  material. 
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material  penetrated  is  sand  the  perforated  portion  is  covered  with  mt 
gauze  of  a  fineness  depending  upon  the  fineness  of  the  sand.  To  p^^ 
vent  injuring  the  gauze  and  clogging  the  perforations,  the  pointed  end 
is  usually  made  larger  than  the  tube,  or  the  gauze  may  be  covered  If 
a  perforated  jacket. 

Fig-  54  shows  a  common  form  of  well-point  and  a  method  of  driv- 
ing welis  by  means  of  a  weight  operated  by  two  men.     The  tube  ma)r] 


'^^.^gfcri'^ 


Fig,  54.— Well- fo  I  If  t  akd  Dm  vino- rig, 
also  be  driven  by  a  wooden  block  operated  by  a  pile-driver  or  otiief 
convenient  means. 

The  well  above  described  is  adapted  for  use  in  soft  ground  or  sand 
up  to  a  depth  of  about  75  feet,  and  in  places  where  the  water  is  thmlf 
distributed.  On  account  of  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  dnvefli 
pulled  up^  and  redriven,  it  is  useful  in  prospecting  at  shallow  deptK 
and  in  fact  groups  of  wells  are  often  finally  located  by  driving  ain 
testing  until  a  good  result  is  obtained. 

329,  Open-end  Wells. — For  use  in  hard  ground  and  for  the  largi 
sizes  the  open -end  tube  is  better  adapted.     This  is  sunk  by  remo\in] 
the  material  from  the  interior,  and  at  the  same  time   driving  the  tul 
as  in  the  other  case.     A  very  common  method  of  sinking  is  by  m« 
of  the  water-jet.      In  this  process  a  strong  stream  of  water  is  forced 
through  a  small  pipe  inserted  in  the  well-tube,  the  water  escaping  in 
one  or  more  jets  near  the  end  of  the  pipe.     At  the  same  time  the  pipe, 
which    is  provided    with  a  chisel    edge,   is  churned  up  and  down 
loosen  the  material,  which  is  then  carried  to  the  surface  by  the  wai 
in  the  annular  space  between  the  pipe  and  tube.     If  the  material 
hard  or  the  well  deep*  a  steel  cutting-edge  may  be  screwed  on  to  the 
end  of  the  well-tube. 

Fig*  55  shows  an  outfit  used  by  Mr.  L.  L.  Tribus,  Mem.  Am, 


pe,    , 
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jetting  down  6-inch  wells  at  Pensacola,  Fla     to  a  depth  of 
\  130  feet.* 

'he  driving  was  done  by  a  hammer  weighing  1000  pounds  and 
ited  by  a  pile-driver.  The  jet-pipe  was  worked  under  a  water- 
iure  of  75  pounds  and  churned  up  and  down  by  a  rope  led  over 
lead  of  the  pile-driver  and  wound  on  another  spool  of  the  pile- 
r  engine.  One  engineman,  one  driller,  and  two  laborers  operated 
nachine,  and  with  this  force  6-inch  pipes  were  driven  140  feet  in 
lOurs,     Similar  methods  have  been  used  in  several  recent  investiga- 

of   ground- water  supplies  and  in  the  construction  of  permanent 
:s.     In   the  extensive  investigation  made  on  Long  Island  by  the 

York  Water  Supply  Commission  a  200-pound  hammer  was  used, 
ited  by  ropes  running  through  blocks  attached  to  a  pipe  derrick, 
average  cost  per  foot  of  two-inch  test  wells  was  about  ^i.oo.f 
V  process  similar  to  the  waler-jet  has  been  used  in  which  steam  is 

»ed  instead  of  water.     Another  method  is  to  remove  tlie  material 
ns  of  a  sand-bucket.  J 
!xtra-strong  pipe,    called    drive-pipe,    is    ordinarily   used   for  well 


4      f 


FlO,    55*  — fl^TTINti    APrARATUS.  FiG.    Sd^—COOK    WF,Lt- STRAIN  11, 

%  c^re  being  taken  that  the  joints  are  screwed  up  so  that  the  ends 
e  pipe  are  in  contact. 

Emg.  Rt€0rd,  1898,  xxxvii,  p.  428. 

Report  of  Commission^  igoj^  p.  639*    Various  driving  rigs  arc  illustrated, 

Sc«  also  stave-pipe  method  in  Art.  345. 
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330.   Strainers.  —  With  the  open^nd  well  the  lower  portion  may  V 

merely  perforated  with  small  holes  in  case  the  materia!  is  coarse  fr 
gravelly^  or  if  sand  is  met  with  the  holes  may  be  covered  with  bras* 
gauze*  Instead,  however*  of  usin^  a  gauze  it  is  common  wth  ihiaj 
style  of  well  to  sink  a  solid  tube,  insert  a  special  strainer  of  stiitable| 
length,  and  then  withdraw  the  tube  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  strainer! 
If  necessary  a  tight  joint  can  then  be  made  between  the  tube  and  I 
strainer  by  means  of  a  short  piece  of  tubing  or  lead  packer  cut  toi] 
bevel. 

Fig,  56  illustrates  a  commonly  used  form  of  strainer  known  as  Ik  I 
Cook  strainer.     It   is  made  of   brass  tubing  and  provided  with  very  I 
narrow*  slotted  holes,  which  are  much  wider  on  the  interior  than  on 
the   exterior,  an    arrangement    intended   to  prevent 
clogging.     Fig.  56a    illustrates  the  Johnson  strainer, 
a  very  ingenious  and  satisfactory  form.     It  is  made  1 
up  of  a    strip   of   brass  of  special    section,  spirallH 
wound  upon  a  temporary  core*     Successive  turns  of  | 
the  strip  interlock,  thus  forming  a  continuous  cylin- 
der of  any  desired  length  and  diameter.     Betwetii  ] 
successive  strips  a  narrow  slit  of  any  desired  width  i^ 
formed  on  the  outside,  through  which  the  water  may 
pass  into  an  interior  annular  space  and  thence  through  ] 
large  circular    holes  into    the  well.      The  width  oi 
outer  slot  is  made  from  .004  to  .02  inch.  • 

Strainers  of  the  type  just  described  are  intentleJl 
to    prevent    the    inflow  of    sand    and  are  es|>ecia)ly 
useful  where  the  water  bearing  material  contains  little 
Vui_  Lvj  ^^  ^Q  coarse  material.     The  resistance  to  entrance 

immediately  adjacent  to  the  slots  will  be  relatively  great  as  the  water  is 
forced  to  pass  through  a  very  small  sectional  area.  This  results  in  a 
considerable  loss  of  head  unless  the  size  and  length  of  strainers  art" 
carefully  proportioned  to  the  requirements.  Where  coarse  material  1* 
present  with  the  fine,  a  coarse  strainer  or  perforated  pipe  may  beusd 
to  advantage.  This  will  permit  the  inflow  of  some  fine  material  but  a^ 
this  escapes  the  coarser  particles  will  form  a  rutural  strainer  outside  the 
pipe  of  much  greater  effective  cross- sect  ion.  Before  the  wells  a^  | 
placed  into  service  the  fine  sand  should  be  removed  by  rapid  pumping- 
or  by  the  sand  buckets,  or  it  may  be  loosened  and  washed  out  by  a  jt't- 
ting  bit.     This  general  result  may  also  be  accomplished  in  the  case  of 


Fia  s6a.— Thk 
JoHKSON  Strainer, 

(From  Bm£h%$ww'mg  Ntmt^ 


•  Eng.  Neix/s^  1906,  T.%'.  p.  260. 
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■l^sand  by  inserting  a  coarse  strainer  of  smaller  dirimeter  than  that  of 
6^ well,  filling  between  strainer  and  well  tube  with  coarse  sand  cr 
;ravel  and  then  drawing  up  the  tube,  A  very  large  gravel  strainer  has 
»een  successfully  used  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Maury  at  Peoria.*  This  general 
Kheme  is  used  in  the  form  of  well  illustrated  in  Fig.  57;  Jn  this  the 
rtrainer  is  made  of  perforated  vitrified  pipe.f  This  type  of  well  has 
leen  used  successfully  in  the  Brooklyn 
ahnt,  the  strainers  being  4  or  8  inches  in 
iiameter  and  the  outer  casings  12  or  18 
Dches  respectively.  In  very  fine  material 
two  or  three  layers  of  sand  of  graded  size 
pXi  be  used  so  as  to  effectually  prevent 
clo.^ging  and  filling  of  the  well  A  re- 
movable basket -strainer  has  also  been  used 
With  success. 

In  some  waters  strainers  have  given 
trouble  by  corroding,  thus  necessitating  re- 
pioval  and  cleaning.  Small  perforations 
in  ordinary  pipe  are  also  apt  to  give  trouble 
\j  rusting.  This  has  been  avoided  in 
lome  cases  by  bushing  the  holes  with  brass 
and  in  other  waters  galvanized  pipe  js  more 
successful ,  the  holes  being  drilled  and 
learned  before  galvanizing. 
.  The  length  of  the  strainer  or  perforated 
fXHTtiiin,  in  order  to  reduce  the  friction  m 
the  ground  to  a  minimum,  should  be  equal 
Jo  the  thickness  of  the  porous  stratum 
passed  through,  but  the  resistance  to  flow  Fig.  57. — The  Dot.LA&D  Well. 
Nl  be  but  slightly  increased  if  it  is  made 

Biateriallv  shorter,  even  half  or  one  third  the  thickness.  The  total 
area  of  the  ]>erforations  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  keep  the 
Velocity  of  entrance  down  to  2  or  5  inches  per  second,  both  to  keep 
Ujc  friction  loss  low  and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  sand.  Some- 
Itmies  open-ended  tubes  without  perforations  are  employed,  and  in  the 
Case  of  thin  strata  the  yield  may  be  nearly  as  great  as  with  perfo- 
tated  tubes.  With  thick  strata,  however,  the  resistance  to  entrance 
*ou!d  be  greatly  increised  if  all  the  water  is  forced  to  enter  at  the 
^fJttpm, 

r 


l^  Gfxiif^/  af0  ^m^ 


•  En^,  News^  1904,  lh.  p.  158. 
t  iifid,  1S96,  XXV.  p.  114. 
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332,  Geoeral  Method  of  Operating  a  Well  System, — Small  tubulail 
wells  are  usually  arranged  in  one  or  two  rows  alongside  a  suction-pi» 
and  connected  thereto  by  short  branches.  The  smaller  sizes  are  mvM 
nee  ted  directly  to  the  branch »  the  well- tube  acting  also  as  a  suction^ 
pipe,  but  with  the  larger  sizes  a  separate  siiction-pipe  is  ordinarilyl 
employed.  In  the  former  case,  to  avoid  the  entrance  of  air,  it  iJ 
necessary  that  the  peribrated  portion  of  the  pipe  be  always  under  waterJ 
and  to  insure  this  being  the  case  it  should  be  kept  below  the  limit  ofl 
suction.  With  the  latter  arrangement  there  are  no  such  limitations  tJ 
the  position  of  the  perforated  well-casing.  I 

Since  the  amount  of  water  that  can  be  pumped  from  a  given  systen 
of  wells  increases  with  the  amount  that  the  water-level  is  lowered  \\A 
to  the  point  where  the  water-level  is  reduced  to  the  bottom  of  thi 
water-bearing  stratum),  and  as  this  is  limited  by  the  limit  of  suction,  ■ 
is  always  desirable  to  make  the  connection  between  wxlls  and  pumJ 
at  least  as  low  as  the  pumps.  In  many  cases,  to  increase  the  yieM 
the  suction-pipe  is  laid  at  a  considerable  depth  in  the  ground,  and  tbfl 
pumps  are  lowered  accordingly.  This  of  course  increases  thfl 
expense  of  construction,  and  as  the  height  to  which  the  water  j| 
pumped  is  increased,  it  also  adds  to  the  cost  of  operation.  TM 
most  economical  design  can  be  arrived  at  only  by  a  due  consideration^ 
of  all  these  elements.  J 

The  effect  of  an  extreme  amount  of  lowering  is  apt  to  be  a  som« 
what  serious  matter  in  causing  the  drying  up  of  wells  and  springs  and 
even  of  streams,  and  recent  court  decisions  indicate  that  a  city  cannot 
draw  too  greatly  upon  the  ground-water  without  rendering  itself  liable ► 

333.  Arrangement  and  Spacing  of  Wells.  —  The  most  favorable 
arrangement  for  a  system  of  small  wells  is  in  a  line  at  right  angles  toj 
the  direction  of  flow  of  the  ground-water,  as  in  this  way  the  largcsB 
possible  area  will  be  drawn  upon.  By  placing  the  wells  across  the  lin« 
of  flow  or  along  a  ground-water  contour,  the  advantage  of  equal  head« 
in  the  several  wells  is  also  secured.  Where  but  a  small  area  or  widtH 
needs  to  be  drawn  upon,  the  arrangement  is  not  so  material,  as  thfl 
water  will  flow  towards  the  wells  from  al!  directions;  but  with  a  lonB 
line  of  wells  and  a  large  draft  it  becomes  a  question  of  much  itnpoM 
tance.  The  amount  of  water  which  can  be  obtained  from  a  system  <■ 
wells  depends  upon  the  average  amount  which  the  water-level  can  M 
lowered  along  the  line  of  wells.  The  ground-water  surface  through  ■ 
line  of  wells  w^hen  in  operation  will  have  some  such  form  as  shown  'm 
Fig.  58,  A,  B,  C  and  D  being  the  wells,  LM  the  original  level  m 
ground-water,  and  N O  P  Q R^  etc.,  the  new  surface.     The  yield  wflT 
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some  function  of  the  average  lowering  h.     If  intermediate  wells, 
\F^  and  G^  are  inserted  and  pumped  to  the  same  level  as  the  others, 
face  will  be  N  0'  P^  etc.,  the  average  lowering  now  being  k\ 


Fig.  58.— Section  xHROtJcH  Line  or  Wells, 

more  water  will  be  extracted  with  the  same  amount  of  suction ; 

I  if  the  circles  of  influence  of  the  first  wells  already  intersect,  the 
^itional  amount  drawn  from  the  intermediate  wells  will  be  much  less 
^n  the  yield  from  the  others. 

The  maximum  amount  of  water  obtainable  from  a  given  number  of 
^Is  would  be  when  they  are  spaced  far  enough  apart  so  that  their 
ties  of  influence  will  not  overlap,  but  on  account  of  cost  of  piping, 

II  loss  of  head  by  friction,  this  %vou]d  not  be  the  most  economical 
Icing.  If  wells  are  deep  and  therefore  expensive,  they  should  be 
Iced  to  interfere  comparatively  httle;  if  shallow,  then  closer.  As 
Itcating  what  the  mutual  interference  of  wells  may  be.  the  examples 
fen  on  page  290  are  of  some  value.  In  practice  the  extent  of  this 
(erference  can  best  be  judged  by  pumping  tests  of  trial  wells  or  of 
bse  first  sunk,  the  wells  being  operated  at  diflferent  rates  and  in 
Kqus  combinations.  The  information  thus  obtained,  together  with  a 
bwledge  of  items  of  cost,  will  enable  the  best  spacing  of  subsequent 
kls  to  be  determined. 

\  While  it  is  impossible  to  give  figures  which  would  be  of  general 
plication,  it  may  be  stated  that  from  25  to  100  feet  is  about  the  range 
I  economical  spacing  of  shallow  wells.  With  very  deep  or  artesian 
4U  the  spacing  becomes  still  greater.     Spacing  less  than  25  feet  has 

Ite  often  been  used,  but  with  doubtful  economy. 
The  principles  here  discussed  relating  to  arrangement  and  spacing 
?e  frequently  been  overlooked  in  the  location  of  small  wells,  and 
tny  instances  exist  where  they  have  been  placed  in  such  a  way  that 
mall  part  of  the  actual  number  would  furnish  as  much  as  the  entire 
^up.  In  one  case  seventeen  3 -inch  and  6-1  nch  wells  were  placed  in 
I  area  within  a  circle  125  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  pump  test  showed 

Ct  seven  would  furnish  as  much  water  as  the  entire  seventeen.      In 
fthcr  case  six  4-inch  wells  were  placed  in  a  row  10  feet  apart,  and 
(lest  showed  one  well  to  furnish  half  as  much  as  the  six.      In  still 
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another  case  twenty-four  2 -inch  wells  were  placed  in  an  area  20  feet 
by  95  feet.  Wells  so  placed  that  they  do  not  extend  the  general  circle 
of  influence  do  not  add  to  the  flow. 

334.  Size  of  Well. — It  has  been  shown  (Art.  309)  that  the  effect 
upon  the  yield  of  a  considerable  change  in  size  of  well  is  very  small 
provided  that  the  head  lost  by  friction  in  the  well-tube  is  small.  A 
well  should  therefore  be  large  enough  to  keep  the  friction  loss  within 
low  limits,  but  beyond  this  little  advantage  is  gained  by  further 
increase.  The  proper  size  thus  depends  upon  the  quantity  obtainable 
per  well,  and  this  in  turn  upon  the  spacing.  The  size  and  spacinf 
should  therefore  be  considered  together.  With  the  shallow  wells  under 
consideration  the  slight  additional  cost  of  the  larger  well  will  make  it 
economical  to  keep  the  friction-head  down  to  a  few  inches  or  at  most 
I  or  2  feet,  corresponding  to  velocities  not  exceeding  2  or  3  feet  pet 
second.  A  low  friction-head,  besides  making  the  pumping  more 
economical,  also  increases  the  suction  limit  of  the  pump  and  hence  the 
capacity  of  a  given  number  of  wells.  For  estimating  frictional  losses 
for  different  sizes  of  wells,  use  may  be  made  of  Table  No.  55,  page 
288. 

In  many  cases  the  best  size  and  spacing  are  largely  influenced  by 
the  means  available  for  sinking  the  wells.  i 

335.  As  illustrating  the  relation  between  size  and  spacing,  reference  may  j 
be  made  to  the  various  plants  of  the  Brooklyn  Water-works.*  Some  of  the' 
drivcn-well  plants  of  these  works  yield  20,000  to  40,000  gallons  per  day  per 
well  from  2-inch  wells  about  50  feet  deep  and  spaced  about  13  feet  apart  in 
two  rows.  If  a  much  wider  spacing  were  adopted  and  a  larger  quantity  per; 
well  expected,  it  would  manifestly  be  necessary  to  use  at  least  a  3-inch  well, 
or  else  a  great  loss  of  head  would  result.  Another  plant  yields  about  200,000 
gallons  per  well  from  6-inch  wells  (4^-inch  suction-pipes)  spaced  40  feet 
apart,  a  yield  which  would  be  impossible  from  2-inch  wells.  To  procure  the 
same  yield  from  2-inch  wells  with  the  same  friction -head  would  require  about 
seven  times  as  many  wells,  but  with  a  closer  spacing  a  less  lowering  of  water 
in  the  well  would  be  required,  so  that  for  the  same  total  loss  of  head  perhaps 
five  times  as  many  wells  spaced  8  feet  apart  would  be  equivalent.  This  would 
probably  be  a  more  expensive  arrangement  than  that  with  the  larger  wells. 
A  still  more  economical  arrangement  than  the  one  used  might  be  to  space  the 
wells  say  100  feet  apart,  using  6-inch  suctions  and  8-inch  wells. 

336.  Details  of  Connections. — Each  well  should  be  connected  to  the 
suction-main  by  means  of  a  short  branch  in  which  should  be  placed  a 
gate-valve,  so  that  any  well  can  be  shut  ofTT  at  any  time.  Where  the 
well-tube  itself  is  connected  to  the  main  it  has  been  found  convenient 
to  insert  a  short  piece  of  lead  pipe  to  allow  of  easy  adjustment,  as  the 

*  Brooklyn  Water-supply,  Department  of  Cft^  *  '«<|6, 
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well  is  likely  to  be  slightly  out  of  plumb.  Connection  should  be  made 
It  the  well  by  means  of  a  curved  T,  from  the  vertical  branch  of  which 
he  well-tube  should  extend  to  the  surface  and  there  be  capped.  I'his 
irrangcment  makes  the  well  readily  accessible  for  inspection  and 
rleaning  purposes.  To  reduce  friction  as  much  as  possible,  the  con- 
lection  of  branch  to  main  may  be  made  with  a  Y  branch  instead  of 
I  T,  The  main  suction-pipe  is  usually  made  of  flanged  pipe,  as  this 
enables  air-tight  joints  to  be  more  readily  made,  although  ordinary 
>eU-and-spigot  pipe  with  lead  joints  has  been  successfully  used. 

The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  every  part  to  make  the  work 
tir-tight,  and  to  secure  this  it  should  be  thoroughly  tested  in  sections 
yy  means  of  compressed  air.  All  valves  should  be  carefully  tested  for 
lir-tightness,  and  all  screw  connections  thoroughly  fitted.  Mr.  Free- 
nan  C*  Coffin  in  certain  specifications*  prescribes  that  the  suction- 
nain,  and  branches  up  to  the  valves,  shall  be  tested  by  air  at  a 
iressure  of  jo  pounds  per  square  inch*  which  pressure  once  secured 
ihall  be  maintained  without  pumping.  The  valves  are  tested  under 
DO  pounds  pressure. 

If  settling  of  main  is  feared,  special  foundations  must  be  provided, 
ain  and  branches  are  usually  laid  underground,  both  for  protection 
nd  to  increase  the  range  of  pump-suction.  The  pipe  system  should 
»  made  of  sufficient  size»  and  all  connections  so  designed  as  to  reduce 
le  friction  to  the  lowest  limits  consistent  with  economy.  This  will 
squire  the  use  of  velocities  not  exceeding  i  or  2  feet  per  second. 
%c  suction -main  should  be  laid  on  a  slightly  ascending  grade  toward 
c  pump  to  prevent  lodgment  of  air  at  any  point.  All  perforations  in 
iction-pipe,  or  in  well-tube  used  as  such,  should  be  below  the  limit 
^auction. 
^^7,  Air-stparat€^r.  —  In  spite  of  the  most  careful  construction,  air 
ill  usually  accumulate  to  some  extent,  and  to  eliminate  it  many  plants 
re  provided  with  air- separators  placed  on  the  suction-main  near  the 
amp.  The  simplest  form  consists  of  a  large  drum  of  wrought  iron 
irough  which  the  water  passes  at  a  slow  Velocity  and  in  a  thin  sheet, 
ither  over  broad  horizontal  surfaces  or  over  several  weirs,  in  order  to 
romote  the  escape  of  air.  To  this  drum  a  vacuum-pump  is  attached, 
hich  in  some  cases  is  arranged  to  work  automatically.  Some  plants 
re  successfully  operated  without  a  separator. 

338,   Sand-box- — Where  sand  is  drawn  up  with  the  water  it  may 
got  rid  of  by  passing  the  water  at  a  slow  velocity  tltrough  a  large 


♦Qiioied  ifi  GoodcH's  W^acer-works  for  Small  Cities  and  Towns^  p*  119. 
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drum  or  box  inserted  in  the  suction-pipe  and  provided  witli  suitable 
hand'holcs  for  cleaning, 

33g.  The  Clogging  of  Wells  by  filling  with  sand  or  by  corrosion 
the  screen  is  a  frequent  occurrence  and  may  reduce  the  yield  v^^ 
greatly.  Wells  may  be  readily  cleaned  of  sand  by  means  of  the  sand-l 
pump  or  bucket,  but  if  the  strainers  are  corroded  they  must  be  pulledj 
up,  cleaned  or  renewed,  and  replaced.  If  the  clogging  is  due  tofini 
sand  collecting  about  the  outside  of  tube*  it  may  be  removed  to  some' 
extent  by  forcing  water  into  the  wells  under  high  pressure^*  or  by  the 
use  of  a  hose,  or  by  means  of  a  steam-jet.  Sometimes  instead  of  the 
yield  of  a  well  becoming  less  through  continued  operation  it  is  actually 
increased,  owing  probably  to  the  gradual  removal  of  the  finer  material 
immediately  surrounding  the  welL 

340.  Tests.^Besides  the  preliminary  tests  already  mentioned  for 
determining  the  character  of  the  s\rata,  slope,  and  flow*  of  ground- 
water, spacing  of  wells,  etc.,  a  tube- well  system  should  always  on 
completion  be  subjected  to  a  thorough  test  as  to  capacity.  Such  tests 
should  be  continued  until  the  ground-water  level  has  reached  a  state 
of  equilibrium  as  determined  by  careful  observations  at  the  wells  ami 
at  various  distances  therefrom.  If  possible  the  tests  should  extend 
over  the  dry  months  of  the  year,  and  where  the  system  is  built  by 
contract  to  supply  a  certain  amount  of  water,  the  successful  operation 
of  the  works  for  a  year  under  a  definite  head  should  be  a  prerequmtc 
to  final  acceptance.  If  the  quantity  pumped  is  large  in  proportion  tft 
the  capacity  of  the  ground,  a  long  time  will  elapse  before  the  ground- 
water will  cease  to  fall  The  case  mentioned  on  page  291  is  instruc- 
tive in  tliis  connection. 

341.  Yields — The  maximum  possible  yield  of  a  ground-water  source 
would  be  when  the  entire  flow  is  utilized.  With  a  system  of  wells  this 
can  be  accomplished  only  in  case  the  water  can  be  drawn  to  the  bott<>tii 
of  the  porous  stratum,  or  can  be  drawn  so  low  that  there  is  no  head  to 
cause  flow  away  from  the  wells  on  the  lower  side.  If  the  wells  ^re 
located  near  a  body  of  water  and  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  wells  is  kept 
as  lo\^  as  that  of  the  surf  ace- water,  the  entire  flow  will  then  be  utiliici 
In  special  cases  an  artificial  dam  can  be  constructed  and  a  line  of  wdls 
a  gallery  placed  above,  as  at  Daggett,  Cal.  (Art,  357).  Ordinaril)'i] 
however,  only  a  part  of  the  flow  is  intercepted,  the  proportion  dcpcndii 
upon  the  actual  lowering  compared  to  the  maximum  as  above  cxpbincA 

The  actual  yield  in  any  case  will  depend,  of  course^  upon  the  condi 
tions  relative  to  the  ground-water ;  but  where  these  conditions  hav 


•  *rhis  method  is  regularly  employed  at  Memphis. 


See  Eh^.  Rec^rdt  19011  n-^ 
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in  favorable,  as  at  Brooklyn,  yields  of  300,000  to  500,000  gallons 
•  day  per  100  feet  of  suction-main  are  common.*  At  Plainfield  the 
Id  is  about  250,000  gallons  per  100  feet.  Conditions  are  often  less 
'orable  than  at  these  places,  and  yields  are  likely  to  be  much  less ; 
t  if  the  ground-water  is  distributed  so  thinly  that  the  yield  would  be 
t  20,000  to  30,000  gallons  per  day  per  100  feet,  the  cost  of  suction- 
ain,  wells,  land,  etc.,  would  render  a  ground-water  project  very 
cpensive.  It  would,  however,  be  rarely  possible  in  such  a  case  to 
id  water-bearing  strata  sufficient  in  extent  to  furnish  any  except  very 
nail  supplies. 

342.  Examples.— The  tubular-well  system  at  Plainfield,   N.   J.,   is  an 
ample  of  a  very  successful  plant  (Fig.  59).     It  consists  of  twenty  6-inch 


P\an 


Fig.  59.— Tubular  Wells  at  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

ils  of  perforated  pipe,  open  at  the  lower  end  and  provided  with  separate 
-inch  suction-pipes.  The  wells  are  from  35  to  50  feet  deep,  and  are  sunk 
0  a  coarse  water-bearing  gravel  overlaid  by  clay.     They  are  spaced  about 

feet  apart  and  are  connected  to  the  suction-main  by  5 -inch  branches, 
e  suction-main  varies  in  size  from  8  to  12  inches.  The  ground-water  at 
5  place  has  a  slope  of  about  3  feet  in  1900,  indicating  a  copious  flow. 
J4-hour  pumping-test  indicated  a  yield  of  about   150,000  gallons  per  day 

well  with  ten  wells  connected,  and  a  depression  of  water-level  of  only 

*  The  estimated  underflow  of  Long  Island  is  at  least  10  in.  per  7^211  oi  ^*]Voqo 
i.  per  day  per  sg.  ml  oi  watershed. 
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2  feet.     At  700  feet  distant  the  lowering  in  a  test  well  was  o*6  foot*    Wtth 

mom  wells  operated  the  yield  per  well  was  less.     From  Table  No.  55,  pa|^  1 
288,  it  is  seen  that  the  size  of  the  well  is  none  too  great  for  the  yield.    ^^ 
59  shows  the  arrangement  of  wells  and  details  of  well  and  manhole.     "^ 
cap  of  the  well  is  tapped  for  a  vacuum-gauge  connection.* 

A  very  economically  constructed  system  is  that  at  Brookline,  Mass. 
wells,  of  which  there  are  160,  are  2\  inches  in  diameter  and  from  35  to  [ 
feet  deep.     They  are  open  at  the  bottom  and  perforated  for  tlie  lower  2  fe 
the  holes  being  bushed  with  f  inch  brass  pipe*     They  are  arranged  along  1 
suction-main  about  6000  feet  long.     Each  well  is  connected  to  this  maia  I 
means  of  two  short  pieces  of  lead  pipe  between  which  is  placed  a  gate-vahi 
The  cost  of  driving  and  connecting  up  118  good  wells  averaging  50  feet  dc 
including  work  done  in  driving  and  pulling  up  41   unsuccessful  wellj 
147,90  per  well     The  average  rate  of  driving  with  four  men  was  50  fd 
day,  at  a  cost  of  21  cents  per  foot  for  labor- f 

The  city  of  Brooklyn,   N.  Y.,   obtains  a  large  proportion  of  its  vita 
supply  from  small  wells.      In   1895,  o(  the  total  supply  of  about  75  miilioij 
gallons,  about  55  milhon  was  from  wells,  and  an  additional  well-supply  oi  ij 
million  gallons  was  contracted  for.     The  old  wells  are  nearly  all  of  the  small j 
closed  type  and  are  grouped  at  six  stations.      Fig.  60  shows  a  plan  of  once' 


Flo.  60*— Forist-Steeam  DftivKw-WELt  Station,  Brooklyn,  N-  Y* 

these  older  stations. J     The  arrangement  is  quite  similar  in  all^  the 
being  placed  in  two  rows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  suction-^main.     The  W 
plants  are  to  consist  of  open  wells  perforated  and  covered  with  screens^  *i^ 
suction-pipes  placed  inside.     A  description  of  one  of  the  new  plants  is  asfolj 
lows:  The  main  suctions  are  about  2340  feet  long  with  a  fall  of  it  inc!» " 
from  centre  to  each  end.     The  62  wells  are  staggered  along  the  niain  siictid 
pipe,  II  feet  from  il  and  75  feet  apan  on  each  side.     Their  average  dcptlu 
45  feet,  a  stratum  of  fine  sharp  sand  being  met  with  at  that  depth.    ti> 
outside  casing  is  4^^  inches^   with    6- foot  strainer,   2 -foot   sand -pocket,  »^J 
6-inch  point.     Suctions  are  3  inches  in  diameter  and  28  feet  long*     LatewJ 
branches  are  i\  inches,  and  each  is  provided  with  a  gate.     It  is  expected  W*" 
get  6  milhon  gallons  from  this  station.     The  contract  price  for  the  Ix^  *JJ 
millions  was  $167,250  for  sinking  and    connecting  wells,   the  yield  to  bi 
deteimined  by  a  test  lasting  one  year  and  taken  as  the  lowest  average  (orfi«» 
consecutive  days.S 

•  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  1894,  xxxi,  p,  371. 
t  Jour.  New  Eng.  W.  W.  Assn*^  i^7i  ^i-  p-  10* 
\  Brooklyn  Water-supply,  Plate  25* 

\  See  Report  of  Commission  on  Additional  Waler-supply  of  New  York,  i^3,fflf| 
further  data. 
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I  Deep  and  Artesian  Weiis. 

\  343-  Comparison  with  Shallow  WeHs^—Where  the  depth  exceeds 
c  to  lOO  feet  the  small  driven  well  is  no  longer  practicable.  The 
bpense  of  construction  per  well  now  becomes  much  greater,  prelimi- 
ary  investigation  much  more  difficult,  and  the  problem  altogether 
equires  more  careful  consideration.  Fortunately  the  deeper  strata  are 
buaJly  more  uniform  and  of  greater  extent  than  strata  near  the  surface, 
p  that  in  regions  already  explored  deep  wells  can  be  sunk  with  far 
liore  certainty  of  success  than  is  usually  the  case  with  shallow  wells, 
(ethods  of  sinking  deep  wells  are  in  many  respects  difTerent  from  those 
^eady  described,  and  matters  of  spacing,  pipe- friction,  arrangement 
rf  connections,  etc.,  are  much  more  important  than  in  the  shallow- 
irell  plant. 

344,  Boring  Deep  Wells. — Well-boring  is  an  art  by  itself,  and  the 
^ecution  of  any  deep  well  project  should  usually  be  put  into  the  hands 
if  some  reliable  well-drilling  concern.  The  variety  of  ingenious  tools 
Uid  appliances  in  use  for  overcoming  all  kinds  of  difficulties  and  fdr 
Penetrating  all  sorts  of  strata  is  very  great,  and  it  is  possible  to  give 
Icre  but  a  very  general  description  of  some  of  the  methods  of  sinking 
ft  use,  The  methods  used  for  soft  and  for  hard  materials  are  very 
lifTerent,  and  the  subject  will  be  divided  accordingly. 

345,  Sinking  of  We/is  in  Soft  Materials . — In  soft  material  it  is  of 
tourse  necessary  to  case  the  well  the  entire  depth,  and  on  account  of 
be  difficulty  of  getting  the  casing  down  to  great  depths  this  operation 
tecomes  the  chief  feature  of  the  construction. 

For  depths  up  to  200  or  300  feet  the  ordinary  well-drilling  outfit 
bn  be  used,  and  the  casing  driven  close  after  the  drill.  By  the  use  of 
Eti  expansive  drill  the  hole  can  be  made  slightly  larger  than  the 
psing,  tlius  making  it  possible  to  drive  the  casing  much  farther,  and 
Rflen  enabling  strata  of  soU  rock  to  be  passed .  When  the  casing  can 
K  driven  no  farther  a  smaller  size  is  inserted  and  the  sinking  continued 
nth  a  smaller  drill,  and  so  on  until  the  well  is  sunk  as  far  as  desirable 
|r  possible.  The  material  excavated  is  brought  to  the  surface  by 
heans  of  a  sand-bucket,  or  by  the  water-jet  as  previously  described 
b  Art.  329,  the  water  being  conducted  to  the  end  of  the  drill  through 
ksllow  drill-rods.  By  the  latter  method  the  hole  is  kept  clean  and  a 
fiore  rapid  progress  made. 

The  friction  against  the  casing  is  greatly  lessened,  and  the  depth 
*tainable  much  increased  by  the  use  of  the  revolving  process.  In  this 
he  lower  end  of  the  casing  is  provided  with  a  toothed  cutting-shoe  of 
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hard  steel  of  slightly  greater  diameter  than  the  pipe,  and  the  upper  em 
is  connected  by  means  of  a  swivel  to  a  water-pipe  through  which  wate 
is  forced  by  suitable  pumps.  The  well  is  bored  by  turning  the  pipe 
and  the  loosened  material  is  carried  to  the  surface  by  the  water  whid 
passes  down  inside  the  casing  and  up  on  the  outside  between  casinj 
and  soil.  So  long  as  the  water-pressure  is  maintained  there  is  ven 
little  friction  between  the  earth  and  the  pipe,  and  the  tube  is  readilj 
rotated  and  sunk  at  the  same  time.  This  process  is  very  common  ii 
sinking  artesian  wells  in  the  alluvial  basins  of  California.  It  is  vei) 
rapid,  a  rate  of  sinking  as  high  as  20  or  30  feet  per  hour  for  depths  of 
ICXDO  feet  having  been  attained. 

It  is  essential  to  have  a  good  length  of  strainer  in  the  porous 
stratum.  This  is  usually  inserted  after  the  desired  depth  has  been 
reached,  and  the  casing  is  then  pulled  up  to  the  top  of  the  strainer.i 
By  special  devices  it  can,  however,  be  attached  to  the  end  of  the  well-j 
casing  and  sunk  with  it.  | 

A  very  efficient  method  of  well-sinking  in  deposits  of  sand  andj 
gravel  is  that  so  largely  employed  in  Southern  California  and  known: 
as  the  "  stove-pipe  "  method  of  construction.  Wells  of  this  type  are  put 
down  in  gravel  and  boulder  deposits  or  other  unconsolidated  material 
to  depths  as  great  as  1300  feet.  The  usual  size  ranges  from  8  to  14 
inches.  After  the  first  length  the  casing  consists  of  short  sections, 
two  feet  long,  of  No.  1 2  riveted  sheet  steel.  It  is  of  double  thickness, 
and  is  made  up  as  the  well  is  sunk  by  telescoping  the  sections  together 
using  ahernately  an  "  inside  *'  and  an  "outside  *'  section,  breaking  joints 
at  the  center  of  each  section.  The  pipe  is  thus  smooth  both  inside 
and  outside. 

The  material  from  the  inside  is  usually  removed  by  a  large  sand 
bucket  operated  with  jars,  and  the  casing  is  forced  down  by  heavy 
hydraulic  jacks.  After  the  well  is  sunk  the  casing  is  slotted  by  special 
perforating  knives  which  operate  very  effectively.  The  cost  of  sudi 
wells  is  remarkably  low,  a  500-foot  well  costing  in  1903  about  %^^ 
not  including  the  casing. 

The  chief  advantages  of  this  type  of  well  consist  in  its  strength  ol 
joint,  smoothness,  convenience  of  construction,  and  low  cost.  The  larg( 
size  is  also  very  advantageous  where  boulders  are  encountered,  an( 
where  large  yields  are  met  with.* 

346.  Examples,  —  At  Memphis,  8-inch  wells  were  sunk  by  the  jetting  pr( 
cess.    A  lo-inch  well  was  first  sunk  70  to  90  feet  to  clay,  to  cut  off  undesirab 

•  Eng.  News,  1903,  U  p.  428. 
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irater,  and  the  8-inch  pipe  was  then  forced  down  by  means  of  an  hydraulic 
jack  anchored  to  the  xo-inch  pipe.  In  this  way  a  depth  of  600  feet  could  be 
reached.  In  one  case  a  6-inch  pipe  was  continued  inside  the  8-inch  to  a  total 
depth  of  1 1 65  feet.  Cook  strainers  50  feet  long  were  used,  \  inch  smaller 
than  the  8-inch  casing,  and  closed  at  the  bottom.  After  being  lowered  the 
casing  was  pulled  up  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  strainer,  and  a  ring  packing  of 
rubber  and  brass  driven  between  strainer  and  tube.* 

A  very  deep  well  was  sunk  by  the  revolving  process  at  Galveston,  Texas. 
The  first  casing  was  22  inches  in  diameter  and  was  sunk  57  feet.  This  was 
followed  by  15-inch  casing  to  a  depth  of  870  feet;  then,  following  this,  pipes 
of  12-inch,  9  inch,  8-inch,  7-inch,  6-inch,  and  5-inch  diameter  were  used, 
with  which  a  depth  of  3067  feet  was  reached.  The  contract  price  was  $75,000 
for  a  depth  of  3000  feet.  The  cost  of  the  plant  ready  for  work  was  $12,000. 
A  water-pressure  of  250  pounds  per  square  inch  was  used  in  sinking. t 

347.  Boring  Wells  in  Rock.  — A  drilling  outfit  for  deep  wells  is  very 
similar  to  the  ordinary  familiar  outfit  for  shallow  wells  worked  by 
horse-power.  A  string  of  tools  consists  essentially  of  a  steel  bit,  an 
auger-stem  into  which  the  bit  is  screwed,  a  pair  of  links  or  "jars*' 
connecting  the  auger-stem  with  another  bar,  called  a  sinker-bar,  and 
finally  the  rope  cable  which  supports  the  apparatus  and  which  passes 
over  a  pulley  at  the  top  of  a  derrick  and  then  down  to  a  winding 
drum.  Just  above  the  drum  the  cable  is  attached,  by  means  of  an 
adjusting  or  "temper"  screw,  to  a  large  walking-beam  operated  by  a 
steam-engine.  As  the  work  progresses  the  drill  is  lowered  by  the 
temper-screw.  By  means  of  the  jars  an  upward  blow  may  be  struck 
to  dislodge  a  jammed  drill.  Many  ingenious  tools  are  employed  for 
recovering  lost  tools,  cutting  up  and  removing  pipe,  and  carrying  on 
the  various  operations  involved. 

Wooden  poles  are  sometimes  employed  to  support  the  drill,  but 
this  system  is  not  much  used  in  the  United 
States.  Its  advantage  lies  in  the  greater 
command  the  driller  has  over  the  drill,  both 
in  turning  it  and  in  maintaining  a  straight 
hole.  Its  chief  disadvantage  is  in  the  length 
of  time  required  to  remove  the  drill  from  the 
hole. 

In  this  country  deep   wells  are  almost 
invariably  of   small   diameter.     In    Europe,  Fig.  6i.-Large  Well-borino 
however,  deep-bore  wells  are  frequently  con- 
structed of  a  diameter  of  2  to  4  feet  and  even  as  large  as  6  feet.     One 
such  well  is  the  Place  Herbert  well  of  Paris,  3^  feet  in  diameter  and 

•   Eng,  Record^   1891,  xxiv.  p.  234. 
t   Eng,  News,  1892,  xxviir.  p.  122. 
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2536  feet  deep,*  At  Southampton^  England,  two  6-fDot  wells  spaed 
I  \\  feet  apart  were  bored  in  chalk  to  a  depth  of  100  feet.  They  were 
intended  to  serve  also  as  pump-pits.  The  boring  apparatus  used  ai 
this  place  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  61. f 

As  already  shown  in  Art  309  the  effect  of  size  of  well  upon  the 
yield  is  not  great,  so  that  in  this  respect  large,  deep  wells  are  of  doubt- 
ful economy.  It  may,  however,  often  be  economical  to  build  a  well 
large  enough  to  serve  as  a  pump-pit,  thus  pemihting  the  use  of  a  more 
economical  type  of  pump  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  (See  also 
Art.  552.) 

348.  Casing  of  Wells,  —  Wells  in  soft  material  must  be  eased 
throu«5^1iout.  When  bored  in  rock  it  is  necessary  to  case  the  well  al 
least  through  the  soft  upper  strata  to  prevent  caving.  Casing  is  also 
desirable  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  surface-water,  to  which  end  it 
should  extend  well  into  the  solid  stratum  below.  Where  artesian  con- 
ditions exist  and  the  w^ater  will  eventually  stand  higher  in  the  well  than 
the  adjacent  ground-water,  the  casing  must  extend  into  and  make  a 
tight  joint  with  the  impervious  stratum,  otherwise  w^ter  will  e-scapc 
into  the  ground  above. 

A  reliable  joint  can  best  be  made  by  sinking  a  smaller  tube  inside 
the  outer  one,  and  filling  the  space  between  it  and  the  w^ell  or  outer 
tube  by  some  form  of  packing.     Rubber  packing-rings  are  used  for  ibis 
purpose,  which    if  well   placed    are  very  effective.    They  are   hoiloi 
cylinders  of  soft  rubber  inserted  in  an  adjustable  length  of  lubing  of : 
diameter  smaller  than  the  well,  and  when  lowered  to  the  proper  placc^ 
are   expanded   to  fill   the  annular   space   by  screwing   up  the  ttibiii|. 
Lmseed   ba^^s  wmpped   around   the  tubing  have  been  much  used  fori 
packing.     The  seed   expands  as  it    becomes  water-soaked  and  so  fills] 
the  space.     Lead  packing  has  also  been  used  with  satisfactory  resiilii 
It  is  first  cast  around  the  end  of  the  pipe,  the  pipe  lowered  in  place, 
and  the  joint  i^fc^de  by  driving  the  pipe  firmly  into  the  hokt  which  has 
previously  been  reamed  out  smooth. 

If  two  or  more  water-bearing  strata  are  encountered,  the  water- 
pressures  in  the  different  strata  are  likely  to  be  different,  that  from  it«c 
lower  usually  being  the  greater.  If  it  is  desired  to  utilize  only  tli« 
water  from  the  lower  stratum  at  its  maximum  head,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  place  the  packing  in  the  impervious  stratum  immediately  overlying' 
the  one  in  question.     Otherwise  the  head  attained  will  be  more  ncafly 


•  Eng,  News,  1SS8,  xix*  p,  4S8. 
t  Proc.  InsL  C.  E.,  xc*  p.  33, 
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the  upper  strata.  Where  different  pressures  thus  exist  it  is  only 
le  to  determine  their  amount  by  separately  testing  each  stratum 
ched,  the  others  bein^  cased  off.  This  operation  is  an  essential 
f  the  boring  and  should  be  carefully  perform ed.  Important  differ- 
in  quality  are  also  often  discovered  in  this  way, 
■placing  permanent  packing  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
■itrata  should  be  excluded  because  of  a  less  static  head  than 
P  None  need  be  excluded  from  which  the  head  is  greater  than 
sd  existing  at  the  level  of  the  stratum  when  the  works  are  in 
ion.  The  question,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  amount  it  is 
►ed  to  lower  the  water  by  pumping. 

^dinary  artesian  well  casing  is  made  of  light-weight  wrought-iron 
Ided  pipe.  For  pipe  which  is  to  be  driven  the  standard 
bt-iron  pipe  is  ordinarily  used,  but  for  heavy  driving  extra  strong 
ptiecessary.  Joints  of  drive  pipe  should  be  made  so  that  the 
T  the  tubing  are  in  contact  when  screwed  up.  The  life  of  a  good 
pipe  is  ordinarily  very  great,  but  cases  have  occurred  where  the 
las  been  rapidly  corroded,  due  to  the  presence  of  excessive 
its  of  carbonic  acid. 

^,  Cost.^ — The  cost  of  sinking  wells  will  of  course  vary  greatly 
ing  to  locality,  nature  of  strata^  and  depth  and  size  of  well- 
ells  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter  and  sunk  in  ordinary  rock  the  cost 
lOt,  not  including  casing,  will  usually  range  from  S2.00  to  $3.00 
pths  of  500  feet,  up  to  S3. 00  to  $5.00  for  depths  of  3000  feet. 
maller  sizes  the  cost  will  be  somewhat  less,  especially  for  the 
N  depths.  In  the  Dakotas  2-inch  wells  have  been  sunk  285  feet 
;  cents  per  foot,  and  forty-two  such  wells  with  an  average  depth 
■feet  had  an  average  cost  of  *^%  cents  per  foot.  Six-inch  wells 
mm  $5.00  to  $6.00  per  foot  complete  for  depths  of   500  to 

P'    \* 
ft  material  the  cost  for  small  depths  will  be  somewhat  lower 
11  rock,  but   for  great  depths  much  higher,  on  account  of  the 
1^  of  sinking. 

■sizes  much  exceeding  12  inches  the  cost  will  rapidly  increase, 
Kt  of  the  large  6-foot  wells  at  Southampton  already  referred  to 
>out  $25.00  per  foot  for  boring,  and  $20.00  for  casing, 
ttp  Arrangement. — The  best  arrangement  of  deep  wells  is  in  a 
line  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  flow,  but  the  latter  point  is 
importance  than  with  shallow  wells  in  a  limits  water- 

•  Eleventh  Censas,  Report  on  Agriculture  by  Im|rattOQ« 
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bearing  stratum;  as,  owing  to  the  lateral  extent  of  the  strata  and  slight  I 
inclination  of  the  hydraulic  grade-line,  water  will  flow  towards  a  small  I 
group  of  wells  nearly  equally  from  all  directions,  I 

351.  Size  and  Spacing* — The  high   cost   of  deep  wells  renders  a  I 
thorough  preliminary  investigation  relative  to  proper  size  and  spacing] 
impracticable^  but  for  the  same  reason,  a  correct  determination  of  these 
points  is  of  great  importance.    The  desired  knowledge  must  be  got  by 
a  study  of  similar  plants,  or  gained  as  the  sinking  of  the  wells  pro-J 
gresses.  1 

To  be  able  to  draw  correct  inferences  from  tests  of  artesian  welb  it  j 
is  very  essential  that  water  from  the  upper  strata  be  carefully  excliideil 
Static  heads  can  then  be  measured  by  allowing  the  water  to  rise  in  an  j 
open  pipe^  or  by  means  of  a  gauge.     The  difference  between  this  stalici 
head  and  the  head  measured  when  the  well  is  flowing  or  being  pumpedl 
from  is  then  partly  consumed    in  overcoming  friction  in  the  well  audi 
partly  in  forcing  water  into  the  well  through  the  porous  strata.    The 
effect  of  a  change  in  size  of  well  and  of    head  can    then   be  readily 
estimated,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Art.  511.     As  a  valu- 
able aid   in    such  calculations    the  flow  at  different   heads    shouki  be 
determined    and   a    discharge   curve    drawn.     This    gives    directly  the 
effect  of  variation  of  head  in  the  particular  well  tested,  and  also  enables 
the  matter  of  friction  to  be  more  accurately  determined 

The  economical  spacing  for  deep  wells  will  be  much  greater  tbaj!, 
for  shallow  wells.  It  will  likewise  pay  to  spend  much  more  money  uij 
lowering  the  flow-line  by  making  deep  connections,  thus  decreasinil 
the  number  of  wells  and  increasing  the  spacing.  The  questions  oil 
size,  spacing,  and  connections  are  interdependent,  and  also  depend  J 
upon  the  economy  of  different  types  of  pumps;  and  a  correct  solutkjal 
requires  a  careful  study  of  these  questions,  together  with  many  I 
others  depending  upon  local  conditions.  It  will  often  be  necessary  ta  I 
estimate  on  several  different  arrangements  before  the  best  one  i>l 
arrived  at.  I 

Spacings  in  some  carefully  constructed  works  which  have  apparciitiy  I 
given  satisfactory  results  are :  At  Galveston,  Texas,  thirty  f^  I 
wells,  about  Soo  feet  deep  and  560  feet  apart,  yield  about  250*000 1 
gallons  per  well.  At  Memphis,  forty-two  6-  and  8-inch  wells  atwtil  I 
400  feet  deep  were  spaced  at  first  75  feet  apart  and  afterwards  250  fe^*^  I 
Maximum  flow  =^  about  250,000  gallons  per  well.  At  Savannah,  Ga**  I 
I24nch  wells  500  feet    deep  were   spaced    300   feet   apart*      Yield  =^  I 
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about  800,000  gallons  per  day  per  well.  At  Galveston,  the  connec- 
tions were  made  at  a  slight  depth  below  the  surface;  at  Memphis,  in 
a  tunnel  80  to  90  feet  deep ;  and  at  Savannah  1  in  a  conduit  20  feet  deep. 
At  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  thirteen  8-inch  wells  1000  feet  deep  were  placed 
Soofeet  apart.  The  total  yield  was  about  1,000,000  gallons,  although 
the  first  two  or  three  wells  indicated  a  total  of  3,000,000  gallons.  At 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  a  spacing  of  600  to  800  feet  is  found  desirable  for 
wdls  in  the  Potsdam  sandstone  when  operated  under  about  15  feet  of 
head  The  yield  under  these  conditions  is  about  300,000  gallons  per 
day  each. 

353,  Methods  of  Operation,  —  On  account  of  the  relatively  great  cost 
of  deep  wells  it  will  often  be  found  economical  to  so  arrange  the  pumps 
and  connections  that  a  considerable  lowering  of  the  water-level  below 
the  ground*surface  may  be  obtained.  This  is  generally  accomplished 
by  connecting  all  the  wells  to  a  single  pump  or  set  of  pumps,  placed 
at  a  greater  or  less  depth  below  the  surface.  Where  the  connections 
are  very  deep  tunneling  may  have  to  be  resorted  to.  Another 
cafimnon  method  of  drawing  water  from  deep  wells  in  the  case  of  small 
plants  is  by  the  use  of  a  separate  deep-well  pump  for  each  well.  The 
usual  t)^e  of  deep- well  reciprocating  pump  used  in  such  cases  is  gen- 
crally  of  very  low  efficiency  and  small  capacity  and  not  adapted  to  large 
supplies.  The  air-lift  is  also  of  comi^aratively  low  efficiency,  but  is  a 
very  flexible  system,  and  in  many  cases  can  be  used  to  advantage  in 
rdatively  large  works.  Where  the  yield  per  well  is  large  the  most 
economical  method  of  deep  pumping  is  probably  the  use  of  the  small 
multiple-stage  centrifugal  pump.  These  pumps  are  made  to  fit  casings 
of  15  to  20-inch  diameter  and  may  conveniently  be  direct-connected 
to  vertical  electric  motors  operated  from  a  central  station.  The  well 
need  be  made  of  the  large  size  only  to  the  depth  desired  for  the  pump, 
(For  further  discussion  of  the  question  of  pumping  machinery  see 
Chapter  XXVI.) 

353*  Examples  of  Artesian-well  Plants.  —  In  the  majority  of  cases  an 
artesian-well  plant,  where  consisting  of  several  welb,  is  operated  in  the  same 
tay  as  a  system  of  shallow  wells,  a  good  illustration  of  which  is  the  Plainfield 
works  described  on  page  307.  Two  noteworthy  exceptions  to  this  arrange- 
ment are  the  large  works  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  at  Rockford,  IIU, — plants 
which   represent  the   most   modern   practice  in  this  branch  of  water- works 

Cftgineering, 

ITie  supply  at  Memphis  is  obtained  from  a  series  of  forty-two  wells  sunk 

jabmit  400  feet  deep  to  a  stratum  of  water-bearing  sand.     Little  natural  flow 

Ifras  obtained^  and,  to  increase  the  yields  the  pumps  were  located  in  a  pump- 
if  about  50  feet  deep  and  connections  made  with  the  wells  by  means  of 

Imnels.     Vertical  compound  engines  were  adopted  having  a  duty  of  about 
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115^000,000  foot-pounds  per  1000  pounds  of  steam,*     Mr,  T*  T  Johnston 
was  the  engineer, 

A  later  example  and  one  involving  several  interesting  futures  is  the  plant 
at  Rockford,    111*,    Mr*    D.    W,   Mead,    Mem.   Am,    Soc.   C*    E*,   engineer. 


^Mul  Sechon  e*  ShcA, 


* ^    of     PUnp,' 


Fig.  6a  —  PiTMP-SHAFT  and  Pumps,   Rock  for  i>j  111. 

(From  En^iMtfTtni  Ntivs,  vol  xi.Ji.) 

Previous  to  1898  the  city  had  been  supplied  for  some  years  by  artesian  wdK 
part  sunk  to  the  Potsdam  sandstone  and  part  into  the  St.  Peter  (see  Bg, 
42,   page  112).      Increased  demand   necessitated  increased   lowering  oHhe 

*  Eni.  E^c&rd,  laqi,  XXtV.  p.  334. 
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water-level,  a  result  temporarily  accomplished  by  means  of  deep-well  pumps 
and  bv  the  air-lift.  The  armegemcnt  adopted  for  the  new  plant  was  to  sink 
a  shaft  95  leet  deep,  place  pumps  therein,  and  connect  them  to  the  various 
nTlts  through  tunnels  constructed  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  The  arrange- 
mcAt  is  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  62-  The  shaft  is  water-tight^  with  a  floor  of 
coocmc,  and  the  lateral  tunnels  are  filled  with  concrete,  put  in  after  the 
sadion-iHpes  were  placed.  The  two  pumpa,  each  of  5  million  gallons 
ordinary  capacity,  are  of  the  centrifugal  type  and  arc  operated  through  rope 
tni0smtssiun  by  compound  engines  placed  at  the  surface.  Under  a  head  of 
over  100  feel  the  pumps  alone  developed  an  eflictency  ol  from  70  to  75  per 
cent,  and  the  whole  plant  a  duty  of  58,000,000  foot-pounds  per  1000  pounds 
ddiy  steam.     For  further  data  regarding  these  pumps  see  Chapter  XXVi 

354.  Yields,— In  making  estimates  regarding  flow  it  is  important 
tcbear  in  mind  that  it  requires  a  considerable  length  of  time  to  deter- 
tnine  with  certainty  the  adequacy  of  the  supply,  and  furthermore  that 
the  sinking  of  wells  by  other  interests,  even  though  at  considerable 
distances,  may  very  seriously  aflfect  the  yield.  The  amount  of  water 
flowing  through  a  porous  rock,  per  square  foot  of  cross-section ^  is  likely 
to  be  very  much  less  than  that  which  is  often  found  in  coarse  sand  and 
fravel  strata.  The  slofie  of  the  hydraulic  grade-line  in  the  former  case 
is  usually  very  much  less  and  the  friction  much  greater,  large  volumes 
depending  on  great  thickness  and  breadth  of  strata.  Detailed  figures 
relating  to  >Held  for  several  supplies  have  been  given  on  page  315. 
Where  conditions  are  sufficiently  favorable  for  works  of  some  magni- 
ttidc  the  yield  per  well  under  a  moderate  head  ranges  from  about 
150,000  gallons  per  day  to  800,000  gallons,  or  even  more.  With 
yields  of  less  than  100,000  gallons  per  day,  works  for  developing  large 
qtiantities  become  very  expensive,  relatively  more  expensive  than  for 
5mall  quantities,  since  with  a  targe  number  of  wells  there  is  much 
greater  interference, 

355*  Failure  of  Wells. — The  chief  cause  of  a  decrease  in  yield  of  a 
icll  is  the  influence  of  other  wells  sunk  in  the  vicinity.  This  eflfect  is 
|i|ely  to  be  felt  much  farther  than  when  similar  quantities  are  drawn 
Iran  gravel  strata,  on  account  of  the  great  depth  to  which  the  head, 
Or  fiow-line,  is  often  reduced  in  deep  wells  by  pumping.  The  case 
of  the  failure  of  wells  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  and  its  effect  for 
several  miles  around,  has  already  been  mentioned.  At  Savannah  it  is 
estimated  that  the  withdrawal  of  to  mil! ion  gallons  per  day  affects  the 
Fissure  for  8  miles  distant.  At  Dubuque,  Iowa,  a  large  well  bored 
<>n  low  ground  caused  the  flow  from  several  wells  higher  up  to  cease 
entirely.  At  Denver  the  flow  has  also  greatly  decreased  and  varies 
^ith  the  season. 

The  yield  of  a  well  may  also  decrease  on  account  of  causes  inherent 
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in  the  well  itself.  One  such  cause  is  leakage  due  to  defective  packinf, 
this  being  a  common  fault  of  wells  in  the  Dakota  basin,  Anotha 
cause  of  partial  failure  is  by  clogging  through  the  inflowing  of  fint 
sand.     This  can  be  removed  by  the  methods  described  on  page  306. 

The  gradual  kjwenngof  head  due  to  long-continued  operation  is  well 
illustrated  by  Fig,  63  which  represents  the  conditions  at  Memphis.*  In 
a  report  of  a  Commission  of  Engineers  in  1902  it  is  stated  that  in  1S98 
the  pumpage  was  about  19,000,000  gallons  per  day,  and  in  1 902  about 


f 


PisrtoincA*  from  PHy»mping ,  3to*ton    ifv  Feet 

Fig.  63. —  Gnauw  j> water  Cltrvks  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

{From  £n^fif€ring^  Rtcm-d^  vol.  XLVIt) 

12,000,000  gallons.  It  is  estimated  that  a  second  station  and  group  of 
wells  might  be  established  about  four  miles  distant  with  a  maximum 
capacity  of  each  group  of  about  is»ooo>ooo  gallons  per  day  under  a 
head  of  about  60  feet* 


HORIZONTAL    GALLERIES    AND    WELLS. 

356.  Filter-galleries. — Where  ground-water  can  be  reached  at  mod- 
erate  depths  it  is  sometimes  intercepted  by  galleries  constructed  acmss 
the  line  of  flow.  If  these  are  placed  at  a  sufficient  depth  they  wittj 
evidently  enable  the  entire  flow  of  the  ground- water  to  be  interceptcfl 
In  form  a  gallery  may  consist  merely  of  an  open  ditch  which  leads  | 
the  water  away^  or  it  may  be  a  closed  conduit  of  masonry,  wood,  mn, 
or  vitrified  clay  pipe»  provided  with  numerous  small  openings  to  allowf 
the  entrance  of  the  \vater.  Unless  constantly  submerged,  wood  shottld 
not  be  used.  Masonry  and  vitrified  pipe  are  preferable  to  iron,  as  these 
materials  are  uninjured  by  exposure  to  water.  If  galleries  are  not 
covered,  excessive  vegetable  growth  is  apt  to  occur  which  may  injure 
the  quality  of  the  water. 

Galleries  are  usually  constructed  in  open  trench.     To  prevent  the 
entrance  of  fine  material  the  back-filling  near  the  openings  shotild  be 

♦  Eft^.  Rec&rd^  1902,  xlvi.  p.  514, 
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of  gravel  of  graded  size,  and  as  an  additional  precaution  the  openings 
may  be  made  in  the  bottom  only.  Manholes  should  be  provided  to 
permit  of  inspection  and  cleaning.  Galleries  need  be  of  a  size  only 
large  enough  to  carry  the  estimated  quantity,  or,  in  case  trouble  with 
sand  is  feared,  large  enough  to  permit  of  inspection.  They  are 
arranged  to  lead  the  water  to  the  pump-well,  and  may  be  provided  with 
gates  so  that  the  water  may  be  shut  off  from  various  sections. 

The  cost  of  galleries  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  sewers  in  similar 
ground.  It  increases  rapidly  with  the  depth,  but  up  to  a  depth  of  20 
or  25  feet  it  is  sufficiently  low  so  that  the  construction  of  galleries  can 
often  be  advantageously  undertaken.  A  gallery  not  only  intercepts  the 
water  more  completely  than  wells,  but  it  replaces  the  suction-pipe,  it  is 
more  durable  than  either  pipe  or  wells,  and  all  trouble  from  the  pumping 
of  air  is  avoided. 

Where  conditions  are  favorable  surface-water  may  sometimes  be 
used  to  augment  a  ground-water  supply,  thus  using  the  natural  soil  as  a 
filter  instead  of  constructing  an  artificial  filter.  This  system  would  be 
suitable  only  for  removing  suspended  matter  as  it  would  be  too  unreli- 
able to  deal  with  sewage  polluted  water. 

357.  Examples. — There  are  comparatively  few  cases  in  this  courtry 
where  galleries  have  been  used  to  intercept  ground-water  proper,  they  being 
oiainly  used  to  collect  filtered  stream-water  as  explained  in  Art.  359.  As  an 
example  of  their  use  for  ground-water  collectors,  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
gallery  at  Naples,  Italy.  The  supply  there  is  taken  from  a  gravel  stratum 
10  to  13  feet  thick,  overlaid  by  30  feet  of  clay.  The  gallery  is  2000  feet  long. 
It  was  constructed  in  open  trench  and  back-filled  with  gravel  and  clay.  The 
yield  is  38  million  gallons  per  day.* 

The  city  of  Munich,  Germany,  gets  its  water-supply  from  springs  and 
collecting-galleries  in  the  foothills  of  the  Alps.  The  water  occurs  in  a  deposit 
of  gravel  resting  upon  a  bed  of  sandstone,  and  is  intercepted  by  collecting- 
tunnels  driven  nearly  horizontally,  and  located  partly  in  the  sandstone  and 
partly  in  the  overlying  gravel.  From  these  galleries  the  water  is  conveyed  to 
an  aqueduct  leading  to  the  city.  Fig.  64  shows  the  general  arrangement  and 
an  enlarged  cross-section  of  a  collecting-tunnel. t 

Karlsruhe  obtains  its  water-supply  from  an  old  river-bed  filled  with  gravel, 
tbe  water  is  impounded  by  a  clay  wall  or  dam  and  collected  by  a  gallery 
which  yields  1,600,000  gallons  per  day.t 

Many  cities  in  Holland  secure  their  supplies  from  open  ditches  and 
galleries  in  the  sand-dunes.  Amsterdam  collects  in  this  way  about  10  inches 
out  of  a  total  rainfall  of  30  inches  per  year.  Other  yields  have  been  obtained 
IS  high  as  20  to  25  inches. 

Galleries  have  been  constructed  at  several  places  in  the  West  for  collecting 

♦  Proc.  Inst  C.  E.,  lxxxiv.  p.  468. 
t  Eng.  Record^  1898,  xxxvin.  p.  78. 
I  Jomr.f,  Gasbtl.  u.  Wasservers.^  1894,  p.  269. 
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water  from  the  large  ^avel  deposits  beneath  and  adjacent  to  the  stream*. 
Such  are  the  older  works  of  Denver*  and  of  Golden, f  Colorado,  and  Eureka,! 
Cal.  These  galleries  usually  consist  of  wooden  boxes  or  cribs  constructed  at 
a  considerable  depth  in  the  water-bearing  gravel,  and  are  often  arranged  i« 


^'^I^JSSt 


Fig,  64.— Collecting-galleries,  Munich  Water  works. 

<Fronii  EmgijtffjrtHg'  Rtc^rd^  vol,  %%w*t%xi  ) 

collect  not  only  ground-water  but   filtered  surface-water  from  the  streaius. 
At  Eureka  provision  is  made  for  back-flushing. 

Los  Angeles  obtains  its  supply  of  about  36,000,000  gallons  per  day  from 
galleries  in  the  underflow.     Vitrified  pipe  and  concrete  galleries  are  used*! 

At   Daggett,  Ca!.,  water   for   irrigation    is   obtained   from    underground 
streams  by  means  of  a  flume,  the  water  being  dammed  up  by  sheet^piling  j 
driven   across   the  line  of   flow.     Surface-water  flows  here  also  after  heavy  | 
storms  J 

Another  notable  case  of  a  subsurface  dam  is  that  at  Pacoima  Creek,  0A>  I 
Here  the  dam  is  from  25  to  50  feet  deep  and  consists  of  a  two-foot  concrete 
well     The  water  is  collected  by  means  of  horizontal  rows  of  concrete  pipe*  j 
laid  about  10  feet  apart  and  leading  to  two  collecting  wells, ^ 

358.  Tunnels  in  Rock, — Galleries   for  collecting  ground-water  m 
occasionally  tunneled  in  solid   rock.     This   may  happen  along  a  sitlfil 
hill  where  an  outcropping  porous  stratum  overlies  an  impen^iousonc 
and  it  is  desired  to  develop  the  flow  by  running  a  tunnel  along  thehtll 
near  the  bottom  of  the  porous  stratum. 

Tunnels  or  galleries  are  also  sometimes  run  from  the  bottom  of  j 
large  wells  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  yield.     This  method  rfj 

•  Trans.  Am,  Soc,  C  E.  1894,  xxxl  p.  135. 
t  Eng.  AVsyj,  1S91,  xxv.  p*  6iov 
t  Ihd.,  p,  359. 
§  fdid.r  IQ06,  I*V.  p,  S9S* 
I  /6id.^  1S96,  xxx\^.  p.  157. 
1  W,  S,  Paper,   No.  69,  U,  S.  G,  S,»  1901  j  also  Eighteenth  Annaal  Report  I 
U,  S,  G.  S.,  Part  IV,  p.  693. 
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Teasing  the  flow  is  advantageous  where  it  is  necessary  to  lower  the 
mps  and  to  concentrate  the  flow  in  a  single  well. 

359.  Wells  and  Galleries  Near  Streams. — Wells  and  galleries  are 
:en  constructed  near  streams  for  the  purpose  of  getting  all  or  a  por- 
»n  of  the  supply  therefrom ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  often  happens 
at  wells  sunk  near  streams  obtain  much  of  their  water  from  them 
len  they*  are  supposed  to  get  it  all  from  the  opposite  direction.  In 
ineral  the  natural  ground-water  surface  will  slope  towards  a  stream 
shown  in  Fig.  17,  page  90;  and  until  a  well  is  pumped  from,  the 
ater-level  therein  will  stand  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
le  stream.  The  amount  the  water  in  the  well  can  now  be  lowered 
ithout  drawing  from  the  river  depends  upon  the  distance  of  the  well 
om  the  stream  and  upon  the  ground-water  slope;  but  no  water  can 
Iter  from  the  river  so  long  as  there  is  a  summit  in  the  ground-water 
irface  between  the  stream  and  well.  A  few  test-borings  placed 
etween  the  well  and  stream  will  determine  this  point.  The  source  of 
ater  can  also  often  be  determined  by  chemical  analysis. 

Where  wells  or  galleries  are  placed  near  streams  for  the  purpose  of 
staining  surface-water  filtered  through  the  ground,  the  success  of  such 
orks  depends  much  upon  the  character  of  the  river-bottom.  Even 
hen  the  lower  strata  are  porous,  the  river,  if  a  silt-bearing  one,  may 
ive  a  nearly  impervious  bottom  and  the  natural  filter  will  only  become 
ore  clogged  by  use,  necessitating  perhaps  the  abandonment  of  the 
llecting- works.  Such  failures  have  occurred  in  some  instances.  With 
sandy  river-bottom  kept  clean  by  the  scouring  action  of  the  floods, 
d  with  a  porous  substratum,  works  of  this  kind  will  give  good  results. 
3  secure  good  filtration  the  works  should  be  located  at  least  50  feet 
id  preferably  a  greater  distance  from  the  stream.  Galleries  of  the 
nd  here  considered  have  sometimes  been  built  of  great  width,  but,  as 
ost  of  the  filtration  must  be  lateral,  very  little  is  gained  by  increasing 
e  width  over  that  required  for  convenience  in  construction  and 
spection. 

The  city  of  Painsville,  O.,  has  adopted  this  method  of  securing 
Iter  from  Lake  Erie.  Wooden  galleries  500  feet  long  constructed 
Dse  to  the  lake  receive  about  1,000,000  gallons  per  day.*  Galleries 
e  also  successfully  used  at  Laredo,  Texas,  under  a  sandy  island  in  the 
io  Grande  river. f 

At  Nancy,  France,  a  system  of  double  filtration  has  been  devised  to 

*  Eng.  Record^  1901,  XLiii.  p.  518. 
t  Ibid,^  Jan.  9,  1904. 
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overcome  difficulties  due  to  the  silting  up  of  the  original  calleclinf 
galleries  receiving  water  from  the  riven  The  river- water  now  passes 
through  a  rough  filter  of  coarse  gravel  and  thence  into  a  long  distribu- 
ting chamber  whence  it  flows  through  the  natural  sand  and  gravel  lo 
the  filter  gallery.* 

The  yield  of  a  series  of  wells  or  of  a  gallery  collecdng  filteretl  sur- 
face-water will  be,  as  in  the  case  previously  discussed,  proportional  lo 
the  lowering  of  the  water-level,  or  to  the  head  on  the  filter,  and  will  be 
nearly  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  line  of  works.  In  gallons  per 
day  per  lOO  feet  of  gallery,  the  yield  from  various  successful  works- 
varies  from  30,ocx>  to  1,000,000  or  more,  which  is  about  the  same  as  is 
obtained  from  lines  of  wells, 

360.  Horizontal  or  Push  Wells  are  tubular  wells  pushed  approxi- 
mately horizontally  into  a  water-bearing  stratum,  or  under  the  bed  of 
a  lake  or  stream.  They  are  forced  into  the  ground  from  a  trench  by 
means  of  jacks  braced  against  the  opixjsite  side.  These  wells  have 
been  most  successful  when  extended  out  under  a  body  of  water.  At 
South  Haven,  Mich-,  three  6-inch  Cook  wells  with  30-foot  strainers 
were  pushed  out  150  feet  under  Lake  Michigan.  The  wells  were  25 
feet  apart  and  yielded  1,250,000  gallons  per  day*  Another  similar 
plant  at  Crystal  City,  Mo.,  consisted  of  two  8-inch  wells  with  65  feet 
of  strainer,  extending  2QO  feet  under  the  Mississippi  River  in  a  sand 
stratum  20  feet  thick.     The  yield  was  i,300|0O0  gallons  per  day.f 

361.  Filter-cribs.  —  Another  method  of  utilizing  a  river-bottom  *s 
a  natural  filter  is  to  construct  a  wooden  crib  in  an  excavation  in  thej 
bed  of  the  stream,  fill  it  with  graded  gravel  and  then  cover  the  stnic- 
ture  with  3  or  4  feet  of  sand  up  even  with  the  river-bottom.  The 
suction-pipe  then  leads  from  the  crib  to  the  pumps.  This  form  d 
construction  is  well  adapted  to  sandy-bottom  streams  with  swift  cur- 
rents and  has  proved  a  very  efficient  way  of  clarifying  muddy  river- 
waters.  The  rate  of  filtration  through  such  a  filter  may  be  quite 
closely  estimated  according  to  the  principles .  explained  in  Chapter 
XXI. 

In  Fig.  65  is  illustrated  a  crib  at  Kensington,  Pa.,  similar  to  sevcpl 
which    have   been    constructed   in    the   Allegheny    River.      This  crib' 
is  200  feet   long,  32    feet  wide,  and  4  feet  high,  and  is  covered  v^ilh] 
4   feet    of  gravel  and    sand   dredged   from    the   river-bottom.      It  is 
designed  for  a  capacity  of  5  million  gallons  per  day,  equal  to  a  rate  d 


•  Eft^.  Record,  1905,  u.   p.  14^. 
t  Eh^.  A^^-ms,  1S931  XXIX.  p,  453. 
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ion  of  about  16  million  gallons  per  acre  per  day.    The  estimated 
is   f 2400  per  million  gallons  capacity.     Provision    is   made  for 
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Fig,  65.— Filtek-cbib,  KensingtoNj  Pa. 

(From  Ettgittt*rin£  JVfw*^  vol.  tiickiO 


ng  by  back-flushing.  The  system  was  desigticd  by  Mr  James 
[arlow,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E,  The  cribs  are  usually  placed 
the  velocity  of  the  current  is  from  4  to  8  feet  per  second  and 
;rouble  has  been  experienced  through  clogging. 
Iters  of  this  sort  are  found  to  clarify  the  water  at  most  times  quite 
ictorilv,  but  the  bacterial  content  of  the  water  is  but  little 
ed     The  hardness  is  likely  to  be  increased. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

IMPOUNDING-RESERVOIRS. 

CAPACITY. 

362.  Use  and  Value  of  Storage. — Whenever  the  minimum  rate  of 
Kield  of  a  source  of  water-supply  is  less  than  the  demand,  the  excess 
3f  demand  over  supply  may  often  be  furnished  by  storing  up  the  sur- 
plus waters  during  periods  of  greater  yields.  In  the  case  of  surface- 
vater  supplies  the  yield  is  very  variable,  and  a  large  amount  of  storage 
s  needed  to  make  available  even  50  per  cent  of  the  total  flow.  On 
he  other  hand  the  minimum  flow  is  relatively  so  small  that  a  compara- 
ively  small  storage  is  sufficient  to  increase  many  times  the  capacity  of 
he  stream  to  deliver  uniform  quantities. 

The  artificial  storage  of  surface-water  in  large  volumes  is  usually 
accomplished  by  constructing  a  dam  across  the  valley  in  question,  thus 
3nning  an  impounding-reservoir.  Frequently  it  will  be  impossible  or 
meconomical  to  store  sufficient  water  in  a  single  reservoir,  in  which 
ase  several  may  be  constructed  on  the  same  or  different  watersheds, 
hus  forming  a  system  of  reservoirs.  Considerable  quantities  of  water 
re  also  often  stored  in  excavated  reservoirs  of  such  capacity  that  they 
nay  be  called  storage-reservoirs.  They  are  similar  in  construction  to 
he  smaller  service  or  distributing  reservoirs  and  will  be  discussed  in 
Chapter  XXVII.  They  are  seldom  used  for  impounding  the  flow  of 
mall  streams,  but  rather  for  purposes  such  as  sedimentation,  storage 
•f  river-water  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  pumping  during  the  floods, 
torage  of  ground-water  to  allow  of  more  uniform  operation  of  wells, 
tc.» 

Natural  lakes  or  ponds  can  frequently  be  utilized  as  reservoirs. 
Hieir  value  for  storage  will  depend  upon  the  amount  their  surfaces  can 
^  varied  in  elevation,  and  not  upon  their  total  capacity. 

*  It  has  been  proposed  to  construct  storage-reservoirs  of  this  nature  on  the 
Thames  watershed  for  the  London  water-supply,  there  being  few  or  no  good  natural 
'^senroir^sites.  .     . 
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363.  Factors  to  be  Considered. — In  all  questions  of  storage  there  are 
three  general  factors  to  be  considered:  (i)  the  yield  of  the  source  for 
successive  intervals  of  time ;  (2)  the  demand  for  all  purposes  for  like 
intervals  of  time ;  and  (3)  the  storage  necessary  or  available.  The 
problem  may  be  to  determine  the  storage  necessary  with  the  first  two 
factors  given,  or  it  may  be  to  determine  the  maximum  possible  demand 
from  a  given  watershed  when  the  amount  of  storage  is  limited,  or  it 
may  be  to  determine  the  supplying  capacity  of  the  watershed  for 
various  volumes  of  storage  when  comparing  the  cost  of  different  sources 
of  water-supply. 

The  yield  of  the  source  of  supply  has  been  discussed  in  Chapter  VI. 
The  demand  to  be  considered  includes  not  only  the  consumption  for 
the  city  in  question,  but  also  the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation  from 
water-surfaces  not  included  in  the  estimate  of  the  flow  of  the  stream, 
such  as  that  from  the  area  of  the  reservoir  itself,  also  loss  from  leakage 
and  percolation,  and  often  the  necessary  withdrawals  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  riparian  owners  below.  The  reservoir  surface  may  be 
taken  at  from  3  to  5  per  cent  of  the  total  area,  but  if  the  assumed  area 
is  found  later  to  be  materially  in  error,  the  computations  may  be 
revised.  The  amount  of  leakage  through  the  dam  will  usually  be  very 
small,  but  with  certain  forms  of  construction  may  be  large.  This 
question  is  further  discussed  in  succeeding  chapters. 

The  ultimate  loss  by  percolation  will  not  be  large  unless  the  dam 
is  underlain  by  a  porous  stratum  which  will  lead  the  water  away 
underneath.  A  careful  geological  examination  of  the  impounding  area 
and  of  the  cross-section  at  the  site  of  the  dam  will  determine  this  point. 
If  porous  earth  overlies  impervious  strata,  the  ground-water  flow  may 
be  made  use  of  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  stream;  and,  further- 
more, as  a  reservoir  fills,  such  porous  material  will  become  fully 
saturated  and  will  act  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  given  reservoir 
beyond  its  apparent  capacity.  As  this  increase  due  to  ground-water 
is  difficult  to  estimate,  it  should  be  considered  as  an  additional  safeguard 
and  not  relied  upon  except  under  very  favorable  circumstances.  Cases 
have  been  cited  where  the  capacity  has  thus  been  increased  20  to  30 
per  cent. 

A  fourth  factor  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the  effect  of  storage  upon 
the  quality  of  the  water ;  and  it  may  be  desirable  for  the  sake  of  the 
improvement  resulting  from  storage  to  make  the  capacity  greater  than 
that  determined  from  considerations  of  quantity  alone. 

364.  Appropriation  of  Surface-waters. — The  quantity  of  water  neces- 
sary to  .satisfy  the  demands  of  the  riparian  owners  below  the  reservoir 
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is  often  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  determine,  and  usually 
becomes  a  question  for  the  courts  to  settle.  Practice  differs  greatly  in 
different  States,  and  in  many  of  the  Western  States  the  water  belongs 
to  the  State  to  dispose  of  as  it  sees  fit.  It  is  often  expedient  to  buy  up 
all  rights  and  to  utilize  whenever  necessary  the  entire  flow  of  a  stream, 
or  to  fix  by  contract  the  amount  which  will  be  allowed  to  flow.  When 
full  water  compensation  is  given  the  amount  is  determined  on  the 
general  principle  that  only  that  portion  of  the  flow  can  be  abstracted 
that  is  not  ordinarily  used  by  the  riparian  owners  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses, such  as  for  water-power,  domestic  uses,  etc.  This  would 
usually  mean  that  during  the  dry  months  all  of  the  natural  flow  must 
be  allowed  to  pass,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  a  uniform 
quantity  equal  in  value  for  the  uses  in  question  to  the  former  flow  of 
the  stream.  The  amount  in  any  case  would  thus  depend  much  on 
local  circumstances.  Many  court  decisions  in  this  country  have 
awarded  damages  for  diverting  flood-waters  that  were  entirely  use- 
less to  the  riparian  owners.  In  England  a  volume  equal  to  one- 
third  the  total  flow  has  often  been  adopted  as  compensation.  In  any 
case  the  most  of  the  flood-flow  would  be  available,  and  this  usually 
amounts  to  considerably  more  than  half  the  total  flow. 

565.  Computation  of  Storage. — The  method  of  computation  described 
below  is  essentially  that  of  Rippl.*  It  consists  in  graphically  repre- 
senting the  net  yield  of  the  source  in  question  during  dry  periods,  and 
in  obtaining  from  the  resulting  curve  the  solutions  to  the  various  forms 
of  the  problem  which  may  be  presented. 

The  method  is  as  follows :  From  the  measured  or  estimated  flow  of 
the  stream  for  each  month  during  the  period  to  be  treated,  subtract 
the  monthly  loss  by  evaporation  from  water-surfaces  not  included  in 
the  estimate,  the  monthly  loss  by  leakage,  and  the  monthly  compen- 
sation as  previously  determined.      The  result  will  be  the  net  yield  for 
each  month.     Add  together  the  yields    from  the  beginning  to  each 
month  in  succession;  then  from  these  figures  construct  a  curve  OA, 
Fig.  66,  in  which  the  abscissa  of  any  point  is  the  total  time  from  the 
beginning  of  the  selected  period,  and  the  ordinate  is  the  total  net  flow 
during  the  time  represented  by  the  abscissa.     The  inclination  of  the 
curve  at  any  point  is  thus  equal  to  the  rate  of  the  net  flow,  a  minus 
inclination,  as  at  jP,  representing  a  negative  flow.     Now  in  like  manner 
plot  a  curve  of  consumption,  OC^  which  may  ordinarily  be  assumed  as 
a  straight  line,  as  the  variation  month  by  month  is  a  refinement  hardly 
warranted  by  the  accuracy  of  the  other  data. 


•  Proc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  lxxi.  p.  270. 
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The  ordinates  between  the  lines  OA  and  OC  will  now  represent 
the  total  surplus  from  the  beginning,  and  where  the  two  lines  con- 
verge, as  at  ^  and  Z>,  the  yield  is  less  than  the  demand,  and  con- 
versely. The  greatest  deficiency  occurring  during  any  dry  period  B 
is  found  by  drawing  f/' parallel  to  OC  and  tangent  to  the  curve;  and 
the  amount  of  it  is  given  by  the  maximum  ordinate  IG  drawn  from  EF  to 


Fig.  66. 

the  curve.  The  deficiency  for  any  other  dry  period  is  likewise  found, 
and  the  maximum  so  found  is  the  storage  volume  required  to  supply 
the  demand  OC.  The  time  during  which  the  reservoir  would  be  dra\»*n 
down  below  high-water  line  would  be  represented  by  the  horizontal 
distance  between  E  and  the  point  of  intersection  F,  In  like  manner 
the  storage  capacity  for  any  other  rate,  0C\  may  be  determined  by 
measuring  from  the  tangent  EF' . 

If  the  tangent  from  any  summit  does  not  intersect  the  curve,  it  indi- 
cates that  during  the  period  investigated  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the 
demand ;  and  to  insure  a  full  reservoir  at  the  point  E^  for  example,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  parallel  tangent  drawn  backwards  from  G  to  inter- 
sect the  curve  at  some  point  H,  In  investigating  various  dry  periods 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  begin  the  curve  a  year  or  two  back  of  the 
dry  years  to  insure  the  accumulation  of  surplus  water.  When  actual 
stream  measurements  are  to  be  had  covering  a  series  of  years,  it  is  best 
to  consider  the  entire  period. 

If  the  yield  is  to  be  limited  by  the  time  during  which  the  reservoir 
is  to  be  drawn  below  high-water  line,  the  rate  of  supply  and  corrc- 
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ponding  storage  can  be  determined  by  finding  by  trial  the  line  of 
tjwest  slope  which  shall  be  tangent  at  a  summit,  and  whose  horizontal 
■rojection  equals  the  time  specified*  If  the  storage  is  fixed  and  it  is 
lesirable  to  know  what  amount  of  water  the  area  will  yield  at  a  con- 
iant  rate  per  month,  the  rate  is  found  by 
Irawing  the  lines  EF  from  various  summits, 
rhich  shall  have  their  maximum  ordi nates, 
frA  equal  to  the  given  storage.  The  rate 
b  given  by  the  line  of  least  slope. 

If  the  case  is  one  where  the  consump* 
Ion  cannot  be  assumed  as  uniform,  the  line 
C  will  be  a  curve,  and  the  desired  infor- 
lation  can  be  more  easily  got  by  replotting  the  ordinates  between  the 
mand  and  supply  curves — the  accumulated  surplus — from  a  hori- 
ntal  axis,  as  in  Fig.  6j.     Storage  volumes,  etc.,  are  then  found  by 
Irawing  the  tangent  lines  EF,  etc.,  horizontally. 

366,  Storage  Calculation  from  the  Sudbury  River  Records, — The 
ults  of  calculations  of  storage  volumes  based  on  the  records  of  the 
low  of  the  Sudbury  River  watershed  are  given  in  Table  No.  58.  The 
lata  are  from  a  more  extended  table  by  Mr.  FitzGerald.*  The  Sud- 
ry  watershed  has  3^  per  cent  of  water*surface,  and  the  observed  flow 
reduced  to  monthly  flow  from  one  square  mile  of  land-surface  by 
rrecting  for  evaporation  from  the  water-surface.  Then  from  these 
es,  and  the  yield  from  on^  square  mile  of  water-surface  as  given 
the  difference  between  rainfall  and  evaporation,  calculations  are 
de  of  the  yield  of  one  square  mile  having  various  percentages  of 
-surface.  These  results  are  then  plotted  and  the  storage  volumes 
various  rates  of  consumption  determined  in  a  way  similar  to  that 
ocplained  in  the  preceding  article .  Mr*  FitzGerald  estimated  the 
iraporatiDn  for  each  month  throughout  the  entire  period,  but  nearly 
be  same  results  would  be  obtained  by  using  the  mean  monthly 
iraporations  as  given  on  page  56. 

Table  No.  17,  page  84,  gives  the  data  of  stream-flow  covering  the 
lost  important  part  of  the  record,  and  from  these  figures  and  the  mean 
lonthly  evaporations  the  student  should  be  able  to  obtain  storage 
olumes  closely  agreeing  with  those  of  the  table  up  to  a  daily  draught 
f  600,000  to  8oo»00o  gallons,  depending  upon  the  percentage  of 
fater-surfacc.  Beyond  this  the  draught  is  greater  than  the  average 
ow  for  the  five  years  given,  and  a  longer  period  would  need  to  be 
nsidered. 

•  Trans,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  iSg3»  xxvii.  pp.  S67*  26S. 
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STORAGE   CAPACITY    RIQUIRKO    FOR    VARIOUS    DAILY    DRAFTS    FROM    ONE     SQUARE   MIL 

OF  WATERSIJED    CONTAINING  VARIOUS  PERCfiKTAGES    OF  WATfeR-SURFACt   BASEO  Olfl 
SUDBURY    RIVER    RECORDS, 


0  per  cent. 

loper  < 

cent. 

as  per  cent 

ConaUfit 
Daily  Draft, 

Storage 

Volume 

ptr  Sq,  Mile. 

Length  of 

Time  Reacr^ 

voir  i*  Below 

HitflJ- water. 

Months. 

Si  tirade 

Vol  time 

per  Sij.  Mik, 

Length  of 

Ttme  Rrser* 

iroir  i»  Below 

Higb-WMief» 

MooihB. 

64 
71 

Stonee 

Volune 
per  Sq.  Mile. 

Length  d 
Timelee«^ 

l|»(jh*wjtef. 

G^illoni. 

Gallons. 

Gallon*. 

Gallons, 

Mambt 

100,000 

314,000 

It 

15.013,000 

53. 56s  1 000 

7 

150,000 

3,006.000 

3i 

19,642,000 

59,665,000 

& 

aoo,oc» 

8,797»ooo 

7t 

25i742.00O 

1\ 

65,76'5.ooo 

%\ 

250.000 

17.997*000 

Ik 

33*338.0rJO 

8} 

71,865.000 

81 

JCXJ.OOO 

28,473,000 

84 

43.437,000 

8* 

78,807,000 

S; 

\ 

SSOpOoo 

39.173.000 

9l 

54.137.000 

^1 

87,957.000 

9 

400,000 

51.303,000 

9* 

66,050,000 

10 

99,089,000 

10 

450,000 

G3.553.000 

9* 

78,300,000 

ro| 

127,412,000 

21 

500,000 

75.803*000 

9i 

90,550.000 

lol 

156,362.000 

21 

550  000 

8S.053.tKX) 

9i 

105,987.000 

21 

185,312,000 

21 

600,000 

100,651,000 

10* 

134.937.000 

31^ 

214,262,000 

22 

650,000 

1 14.451*000 

10^ 

163,887,000 

3Il 

250,744.000* 

92 

700,000 

139.950*000 

2t4 

192,837,000 

22 1 

336,044,000 

106 

750,001* 

168,900*000 

^l\ 

221,787,000 

23i 

431,344,000 

IIS 

800.000 

199,106,000 

ssj 

297*460*000 

9«i 

506,644.000 

125: 

\ 

850,000 

250.3s8.00a 

380.557*000 

io7i 
116) 

591.944.oro 

141 

\ 

900,000 

334.078.000 

m\ 

4^5.^57.000 

677.^44*000 

165* 

•  Estimated, 

This  table  of  storage  volumes  is  considered  a  safe  one  to  use  for 
streams  in  New  England,  A  similar  table  can  be  constructed  for  any 
locality  where  accurate  data  are  at  hand,  and  in  sucfi  form  the  informa- 
tion can  readily  be  used  in  estimating  yields  and  storage  volumes  for 
other  areas  in  the  vicinity  and  for  various  parts  of  the  same  watershed. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  table  let  it  be  required  to  determine  , 
the  necessary  storage-capacity  to  supply  a  constant  daily  draught  of  I 
7  million  gallons  from  a  watershed  of  12   square  miles  having  io  per 
cent  of  water-surface.     The  draught  from  one  square  mile  will  be  cqtwl 
to  583,000  gallons,  and  by  interpolation  tlie  reservoir  capacity  is  about  j 
125  million  gallons  per  square  mile,  or  a  total  capacity  of  i  500  million 
gallons.     It  will   be  below    high   water   for    a  period  of  I   year  9i , 
months*  ' 

367,  Capacity  of  a  System  of  Reservoirs, — If  there  are  sevenJ 
reservoirs  on  the  same  watershed,  the  supplying  capacity  of  any  com- 
bination may  be  found  by  the  use  of  the  methods  just  described^ 
Beginning  with  the  reservoir  farthest  up  the  valley^  the  net  flow  i* 
determined  and  plotted,   from  which  the  maximum  possible  averaj^'C 
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draught  is  found.  Whenever  the  supply  exceeds  this  draught  with 
full  reservoir  the  excess  passes  to  the  next  reservoir  below  and  adds 
to  the  supply  from  its  own  tributary  area.  Its  supply  curve  can  now 
be  drawn  and  capacity  determined,  and  so  on. 

LOCATION   AND   CONSTRUCTION. 

368.  Considerations  Affecting  Location. — The  proper  location  of  an 
impounding-reservoir  requires  the  consideration  of  many  elements. 
In  the  first  place  the  location  determines  the  size  of  the  tributary 
watershed,  and,  as  the  capacity  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  size 
of  the  watershed,  different  locations  will  call  for  different  capacities 
to  furnish  like  quantities  of  water. 

The  location  is  also  very  largely  determined  by  the  distance  of  the 
reservoir  from,  and  elevation  above,  the  point  of  distribution.  Long 
distances  require  heavy  expenditures  for  conduits  or  pipe-lines,  but 
these  expenditures  are  relatively  less  the  larger  the  quantity  of  wateF 
dealt  with.  For  large  cities  it  will  therefore  be  practicable  to  go  much 
ferther  for  water  than  for  small  cities.  Regarding  the  elevation  of  the 
reservoir  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  enable  all  or  a 
part  of  the  consumers  to  be  served  by  gravity  alone,  and  it  will  be 
economy  to  spend  a  relatively  large  sum  of  money  for  conduits  or 
otherwise  to  secure  this  advantage.  The  necessary  elevation  for  this 
purpose  depends  upon  the  required  pressure  at  and  elevation  of  the 
various  points  of  distribution,  and  the  head  lo§t  in  conducting  thence 
the  water.  These  features  are  discussed  subsequently  and  as  separate 
problems,  but  in  the  actual  case  they  are  all  interdependent  and  must 
be  considered  together.  Distant  locations  at  high  elevations  will  often 
need  to  be  compared  in  economy  with  near  locations  requiring  the  use 
of  pumps. 

The  question  of  future  extension  is  an  important  one,  especially  in 
large  works,  and  the  selection  of  a  certain  watershed  for  a  supply  may 
be  determined  not  so  much  by  the  location  of  a  single  reservoir  as  by 
the  existence  of  sites  for  several  reservoirs  in  order  that  the  capacity 
of  the  watershed  may  in  time  be  developed  to  its  fullest  extent  as  the 
demand  for  water  increases.* 

In  questions  pertaining  to  cost  the  economy  of  a  reservoir  alone  is 

*For  imporunt  examples  see  Report  Mass.  Board  of  Health  upon  a  Metropolitan 
'^atcr-supply,  1895  ;  Wegmann,  The  Water-supply  of  New  York,  1896  ;  Report  upon 
^Utore  Extension  of  the  Water-supply  of  Brooklyn,  1896  ;  Freeman's  Report  on 
^«w  York's  Water-supply,  1900. 
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measured  by  the  cost  per  million  gallons  stored,  but  a  more  signi6caDtl 
quantity  is  the  cost  per  million  gallons  of  daily  supplying  capacity  of  I 
reservoir  and  watershed;  or  in  case  the  reservoir  is  one  of  a  system*  I 
the  cost  per  million  gallons  supplying  capacity  added  by  the  reservcirl 
in  question.  I 

369-   Topographic  and  Geologk  Features. — The  most  favorable  lo-J 
cation  for  a  reservoir  as  regards  topography  is  a  point  where  the  valleyl 
forms  a  comparatively  broad  level  area  bounded  by  steep  slopes  at  tbel 
sides,  and  below  which  the  hills  approach  close  together  so  as  to  form! 
a  good  site  for  a  dam.      Such  an  ideal  site  is  rarely  found,  and  it  willi 
usually  be  necessary  to  compare  two  or  more  possible  sites»  for  which 
purpose  careful  estimates  of  cost  will  be  required.     A  site  which  will 
include  much    swampy  area  or  involve  a  large  amount  of  shallow 
flowage  is  objectionable  on  the  grounds  of  quality. 

To  pre%'ent  the  escape  of  water  the  floor  of  the  reservoir  should 
contain  no  outcrop  of  porous  strata  of  any  extent  which  may  lead  the 
water  away  underground,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ,dam  or  embank- 
ment it  should  be  underlain  by  an  impervious  stratum  at  a  deptli  tfiat 
can  be  reached  by  that  structure.  In  some  cases  these  conditbfii 
cannot  be  secured  and  some  loss  through  porous  ground  must  be 
expected. 

Besides  the  character  of  the  substrata  in  the  \icinity  of  the  dam, 
the  kind  of  soil,  proximity  of  suitable  stone  for  a  masonrj^  dam  or  of 
material  for  an  earth  embankment,  are  questions  controlling  to  a  large 
extent  the  location  of  a  reservoir. 

370,  Surveys  and  Preliminary  Work* — To  make  even  a  preliminan^ 
determination  of  reservoir -site  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
principles  requires  a  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  areas  of  variotSj 
portions  of  the  watersheds  and  of  their  relative  elevations.  If  tln^ 
information  cannot  be  obtained  from  existing  maps,  a  recennoissancc 
survey  must  be  made.  For  this  purpose  the  transit  and  stadia  medio 
is  well  adapted- 
After  a  tentative  location  has  been  decided  upon,  accurate  leveb 
must  be  run  to  connect  the  tow^n  with  the  reservoir-site,  also  %\\vit 
for  conduit  lines,  and  an  accurate  topographical  survey  of  the  area  1 
be  flooded  and  all  that  may  be  affected  by  the  reservoir.  This  su 
should  include  information  as  to  all  buildings  upon  and  adjacent  to  tlic 
area  in  question,  nature  of  the  vegetation,  location  of  roads,  propert)' 
lines,  etc.  In  addition  to  this  it  will  prove  of  much  subsequent  value 
to  have  a  topographical  survey  made  of  the  entire  w^atershcd,  which 
may  be  less  accurate  than  that  for  the  reservoir.      At  the   same  time  1 
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amplete  sanitary  survey  of  the  watershed  can  be  made,  as  outlined  in 
thapter  VIII,  Art.  154,  and  a  good  topographical  map  will  prove  of 
treat  convenience  in  this  connection* 

Determinations  should  be  made  of  the  character  of  the  soil,  amount 
"organic  matter  at  various  depths,  especially  in  swamps  or  old  ponds, 
ad  nature  of  substrata  with  reference  to  its  permeability.  At  the  site 
iroposed  for  the  dam  numerous  borings  must  be  made  extending  to  a 
onsiderable  distance  above  and  below  the  dam  as  well  as  on  the 
inks,  and  these  must  be  supplemented  by  test-pits  so  that  the  nature 
rthe  supposed  firm  stratum  can  be  accurately  determined.  If  a  suitable 
undation  cannot  be  reached  at  a  reasonable  cost,  the  site  may  have 
I  be  abandoned. 

371.  Depth  of  Reservoir, — Calculations  of  storage  volumes  for  differ- 
nt  depths  can  readily  be  made  from  the  contour  map.  The  areas 
^closed  by  each  contour  can  be  measured  by  a  planimeter  and  the 
E»lume  between  any  two  successive  contours  taken  as  equal  to  the 
rerage  of  the  areas  enclosed  by  the  contours,  multiplied  by  the  con- 
Lir  tntervaL  Where  the  slopes  are  very  flat  this  method  gives  an 
rcciable  error,  and  in  that  case  it  may  be  advisable  to  employ  the 
smoidal  formula.  By  this  formula,  the  volume  of  two  successive  slices 
|l  terms  of  the  three  areas  a,  d,  and  c  (the  two  end  and  the  intermediate 

leas)  is  equal  to  (^  -|-  4^5  4-  c)-,  where  d  is  the  contour  interval. 

{blur 
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lume  up  to  any  given  contour  having  been  determined,  the  necessary 
ieight  of  dam  to  hold  any  given  quantity  of  water  becomes  known. 

From  considerations  of  quality,  it  should  never  become  necessary 
b  withdraw  the  water  to  the  very  bottom  of  a  reservoir,  so  that  the 
?lume  for  a  few  feet  in  depth  at  the  bottom  should  be  omitted  from 
\t  calculations.  What  this  depth  should  be  depends  upon  the  char- 
ter of  the  water  and  the  shape  of  the  basin.  It  may  be  taken,  with 
ry  little  loss  of  capacity,  at  one -fifth  or  even  onc*fnurth  the  total 
ight  of  the  dam.  With  sediment-bearing  streams  some  allowance 
ould  be  made  for  the  silting  up  of  the  reservoir,  the  amount  of  which 
n  be  estimated  from  analyses  of  the  water.  In  the  case  of  some 
ream^  this  is  a  matter  of  importince  and  may  involve  considerable 
rpcnse  for  the  removal  of  the  sediment  from  time  to  time, 
A  noteworthy  case  of  the  rapid  silting  up  of  a  reservoir  is  that  of 
reservoir  formed  by  the  dam  across  the  Colorado  River  at  Austin, 
txas.  This  dam  was  completed  in  1893,  and  at  that  time  formed  a 
icrvoif  of  a  capacity  of  17,000  million  gallons,  whereas  in  February, 
the  capacity  had  become  reduced  to  8600  million,  or  only  52  per 
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cent  of  the  original  amount.  The  cause  of  this  large  amount  of  deposia 
was  the  very  large  discharge  of  a  silt-bearing  stream  as  compard  M 
the  capacity  of  the  reservoir**  I 

Where  the  volume  is  not  fixed,  as  in  the  case  of  a  series  of  resew 
voirs,  the  economical  height  is  determined  by  comparative  estimates  dl 
cost  for  various  volumes.  Such  estimates  must  of  course  includJ 
ex|>ense  for  land,  water  rights,  etc,  as  well  as  for  the  constructtw 
features.  I 

372.  Cleaning  the  Site.— In  Chapter  IX  the  injurious  effect  ypon  thfl 
quality  of  the  water  of  organic  matter  in  reservoirs  was  discussed,  am 
the  necessity  for  the  removal  of  all  vegetation  and  perishable  n\y\r' 
from  the  reservoir-site  was  pointed  out.     Still  further  it  has  been  shuv.r. 
to  be  desirable  and  of  great  benefit  to  the  water  to  remove  tlie  top  soil 
to  a  sufficient  depth  to  include  most  of  the  organic  matter  therciflJ 
Such  stripping   has  for  some  years  been  done  for  some  of  the  i*irgJ 
reservoirs  of  the  Boston  Water- works  and  at  otlier  places,  especially  m 
Massachusetts,  with  the  result  that  the  impounded  water  from  thefina 
has  suffered  no  deterioration  by  storage.      In  other  reservoirs  when 
this  has  not  been  done^  trouble  has  been  experienced  for  many  ycarJ 
Where  the  deposit  of  organic  matter  is  very  deep,  and  the  expenil 
of  removing  too  great,  a  covering  of  gravel  is  advisable.  I 

In  investigating  the  soil  from  the  site  of  the  proposed  NasbJ 
reservoir,  Dr.  T,  M.  Drown  of  the  Mass,  Board  of  Health  found  dul 
the  amount  of  organic  matter  in  a  soil  decreases  rapidly  with  the  deptd 
The  percentage  at  the  surface  %vas  usually  8  per  cent  or  more*  whiiB 
at  10  or  12  inches  below  there  was  usually  but  I J  to  2  per  cent  Pm 
a  result  of  this  study  he  suggests  these  lower  figures  as  a  provisioinB 
standard  for  the  permissible  percentage  of  organic  matter  which  mifl 
be  allowed  to  remain, t  I 

As  an  example  of  soil-stripping  on  a  large  scale  mention  may  bl 
made  of  the  work  done  on  Reservoir  No.  5  of  tlie  Boston  Water- works  J 
The  soil  was  in  general  removed  to  a  depth  of  about  1  foot,  but  \M 
places  to  a  much  greater  depth.  In  one  pocket  of  mud  20  feet  deefl 
the  amount  of  organic  matter  at  the  surface  was  75  per  cent,  and  at  I« 
feet  deep,  the  depth  of  the  excavation,  it  was  5  per  cent.  Tbetnlfl 
amount  removed  in  this  way  was  about  4  million  cubic  yards,  addiiM 
in  this  way  about  10  per  cent  to  the  capacity  of  the  reservoir*  Ifidfl 
proposed  Nashua  reservoir  the  cost  of  such  removal  is  estimated  H 
nearly  $3,000,000.  I 

•  Mng*  AV«>j,  1900,  xuii,  p.  135*  I 

f  Report  Mass.  Board  of  Hcalih,  tSgi,  p.  ^%%*  m 

%  Eng.  Nfws,  1897,  xxviL  p.  130.  I 
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373.  Shallow  Flowage. — As  a  further  protection  to  the  quality  of 
:orcd  water  it  is  desirable  that  there  be  as  httle  area  alternately 
joded  and  exposed  as  possible,  in  order  to  limit  the  growth  of  vege- 
tion.  Here  again  the  practice  of  the  Boston  Water  Board  is  to  be 
icommended.  The  minimum  depth  at  high  water  allowed  in  Reser- 
oir  No*  5  is  8  feet,     bhallow  places  are  either  excavated  to  this  depth 

low  high* water  line,  or  are  partly  excavated  and  partly  filled,  the 
lopes  being  formed  at  3  to  i  and  co%^ered  with  2  feet  of  graveL 

374,  MaintCEance,— In  maintaining  a  reservoir  so  as  to  preserve  the 
uality  of  the  water  and  to  supply  the  necessary  quantity  regularly  and 
ertainly  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  care  and  attention.  To 
leep  the  quality  as  good  as  possible  requires  first  of  all  that  the  water- 
ed and  reservoir  be  kept  free  from  organic  pollution.  To  insure  that 
lis  is  the  case  the  city  should  have  sanitary  supervision  over  the  area 

ft  question,  and  inspection  should  be  regularly  made  to  see  that  all 
nitary  requirements  are  complied  with.* 

In  addition  to  the  prevention  of  pollution  from  animal  sources  it  is 
sirable  that  the  reservoir  be  kept  as  free  as  possible  from  vegetation* 
uring  seasons  of  low  water,  opportunity  is  offered  for  removing  the 
Cgetation  from  around  the  borders  of  the  reservoir.  Where  there  is 
ore  or  less  unavoidable  organic  matter  present  in  the  water  there  will 
:  times  be  objectionable  tastes  and  odors  at  certain  depths.  To 
rtain  the  best  water  available  the  depth  at  which  it  is  drawn  from  the 

rvoir  should  be  varied  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  condition 
the  water.  Frequent  analyses  of  water  drawn  from  different  depths 
t  very  valuable  in  this  connection. 

When  reservoirs  have  become  silted  up  to  a  considerable  extent  it 
ly  be  necessary  to  remove  the  deposit      If  the  dam  be  located  in  a 

ow  valley,  much  can  be  removed  by  flushing  through  sluice-gates. 
he  greater  part  of  the  material  will,  however,  have  to  be  taken  out  by 
ethods  similar  to  those  used  in  ordinary  excavations-  In  case  the 
It  brought  down  contains  much  organic  matter  it  should  be  removed 
eqtiently  in  order  to  prevent  trouble  from  its  decay. 

Careful  records  should  be  kept  at  the  reservoir  of  all  matters  which 
ly  be  of  any  value  in  subsequent  designs  for  enlargement  or  for  new 
rks.  These  should  include  records  of  rainfall,  temperature,  height 
water  in  reservoir,  amount  passing  over  waste- weir,  and  data  per- 
ining  to  the  quality  of  the  water  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  maintenance  of  dams  and  embankments  should  call  for  very 

*fe^r  dctAils  of  methods  of  making  such  iaipection  atid  the  requirements  which 
ft  been  imposed  in  certain   instances  see   Reports  N»  Y,  State  Board  of  He^lthf 

9g.  tS94.      See  also  Ulerature  ot  Chap^  VJII. 
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little  labor.     Earthen  embankments  should  be  kept  neat  in  appearanc? 
with  slopes  well  sodded,  or  covered  with  large  g^ravei  so  as  to  be  per- 
manent.    The  top  of  the  embankment  should  of  course  be  maintained 
at  its  full  height,  and  the  waste-weir  and  the  channel   belaw^  it  keptj 
clear   and  of  the  designed  capacity  at  all    times.      Gates  and   otfja 
apparatus  should  be  frequently  inspected  and  kept  in  thorough  repair., 
Flashboards  should  be  used  with  great  caution,  if  at  all.      They  shou 
always  be  so  designed  that  they  will  fall  or  be  washed  away  when  th 
water  begins  to  flow^  over  them.      Immediate  attention  should  be  give 
to  any  sign  of  increased  leakage  in  the  case  of  either  an  earthen  on 
masonry  dam.     Leaks  or  excessive  seepage  in  masonrv'  dams  may 
often  stopped  by  plastering  the  up-stream   face  of  tlie  dam  with  rich 
cement  mortar*     Any  visible  cracks  may  also  be  filled  witli  Portland 
cement  grout  forced  in  under  pressure.      Earthen  dams  are  ref 
with  difficulty.     If  the  seepage- water  flows  perfectly  clear,  the  indica^ 
tions  are  that  no  material  is  being  carried  away  and  that  there  Isi 
immediate  danger  of  the  leak  enlarging.     If  the  seepage-water,  on  1 
other  hand,  be  muddy  and  continue  so,  the  water  should  be  drauii  \ 
at  once  and  the  dam  repaired.     This  may  sometimes  be  accomplislitf 
by  excavating  to  a  moderate  depth  at  the  upper  end  of  the  teak  an 
filling  with  puddle  w^ell   rammed  into  place.      If  the  leak  is  a  serioti 
one,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  cut  down  from  the  top  and  fill  witi 
good  material  well  bonded  into  the  old  part  of  the  work»  and  compact* 
in  the  same  manner  as  tor  a  new  embankment* 
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CHAPTER   XVL 
EARTHEN   DAMS, 


GENERAL   CONSIDERATIONS. 

375-  '^^^  Requisites* of  a  Dam.^The  function  of  a  dam  is  to  prevent 
passage  of  water.  To  this  end  it  must  be  impervious,  or  sufficiently 
to  prevent  excessive  loss  of  water;  and  it  must  be  stable.  The 
(Bible  consequences  of  a  defect  in  the  latter  requirement  are  exceed- 
|y  serious,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  great  loss  of  life  and 
perty  caused  by  the  failure  of  reservoir  embankments  in  the  past. 
1  These  two  properties,  impcrviousness  and  stability »  may  or  may 
Ibe  independent  of  each  other,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
iction;  but  it  will  in  any  case  be  of  advantage  to  consider  them  as 
jinct  and  separate.  In  other  words,  a  dam  must  have  an  impervious 
\y\  and  this  must  be  safely  supported. 

376,  Kiads  of  Dams. — Dams  may  be  divided  according  to  the 
terial  used  into  five  classes :  earthen  dams,  masonry  dams,  loose-rock 
lis,  wooden  dams,  and  iron  or  steel  dams.  These  materials  are  also 
^  in  various  combinations.  The  form  of  dam  suitable  for  a  given 
t  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  foundation,  the  topography  of 

site,  the  si^e  and  importance  of  the  structure,  the  degree  of  imper- 
isness  required,  and  the  cost.  Of  the  above  kinds  of  dams  those 
Eiasonr)^  and  of  earth  are  the  ones  usually  considered  and  will  here 
fully  treated.  The  other  forms  will  be  treated  as  fully  as  their 
ortance  seems  to  ^varrant. 

377,  The  Dam  as  a  Porous  Structure.— Before  proceeding  with  the 

Hussion  of  the  various  forms  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  action  of 

dam  as  a  porous  structure.     Few  dams  are  absolutely  impervious 

many  are  far  from  it,  yet  they  may  do  good  duty  as  impounders  of 

er;  but  whether  a  dam  is  impervious  or  not  is  a  matter  that  in  most 
fs  greatly  affects  the  stability  and  should  be  carefully  considered. 
ABC^  Fig.  68,  be  a  body  of  porous  material  (whether  very 
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Fig.  68. 


i 


porous,  as  sand  or  loose  rock,  or  only  slightly  so,  as  most  masonnf 
dams,  is  for  the  present  immaterial),  resting  upon  a  porous  foundati^ui 
and   retaining  water  at    the  level  D,     Under  the  assumed    conditb 

some  water  will  percolate   throu^ 
and  under  the  dam  and  escape  at 
in    a  way   similar    to   the  flow 
ground-water.    The  surface  of  H 
percolating  water     will     be    siii 
curve,  such  as   DEC^  the  slo|je 
which   at   any  point   measures  the   relative   resistance   to  flow, 
amount   of  water   perctjlating  varies  of   course  with  the  porosity, 
even  with  fine  sand  or  earth  it  will  l>e  very  small  so  that  the  rcquii 
ment  as  to  imperviousness  may  be  met  wnth  a  iK>rous  material 

The  requirements  for  stability  depend  somewhat  upon  the  nature  rf 
the  material  employed.  If  a  rigid  material  is  used,  such  as  masHJUTii 
the  dam  must  be  so  proportioned  as  to  resist  sliding  Ui>on  its  imv^ 
tions,  it  must  not  be  overturned,  and  it  must  not  be  ruptured  or  over^ 
strained  in  any  of  its  parts.  If  a  material  such  as  earth,  sand,  or  ]oos« 
rock  be  used  the  foregoing  requirements  must  be  met  so  far  as  the)  Mf^ 
applicable  to  such  materials,  and  in  addition  the  important  requirement 
that  percolation  must  be  controlled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  any 
terial  being  carried  away  by  the  waten  The  effect  of  percolating  W3l 
upon  the  character  of  the  material  must  also  be  carefully  considci 

As  the  stability  of  any  form  of  dam  is  largely  dependent  upontli 
weight  of  the  material  it  is  important  to  inquire  what  effect  any 
colating  water  will  have  upon  this  factor. 

378,    The  Buoyant  Effect  of  Percolating   IVaien  —  If  the  tM^ 
consists  of  loose  grains  like  sand  or  earth,  the  loss  of  weight  for 
portion  submergeil  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced    If 
is  the  ratio  of  piKosity  by  volume,  the  volume  of  water  displaceii  ttT^: 
each   cubic   foot    of   the   material   is   i  ^  fi,  the  weight  of  which 
(i  — /)  62.5  pounds.     Thus  with  a  porosity  of  40  per  cent  the  l^ 
weight  of  sand,  weighing,  say,  100  pounds,  will  be  (i  —  .40)  62,3  ^  ?*' 
pounds  per  cubic  foot,  leaving  a  net  weight  of  63  pounds. 

If  the  material  is  cohesive  like  stone  or  cement*  the  water  ca^ii 
exert  an  upward  pressure  upon  the  entire  surface  of  any  horiionial  *«^' 
tton,  and  the  buoyant  effect  will  be  much  less  than  the  above, 
ing  that  the  full  effect  will  occur  whenever  the  porosity  is  as  gr^^ 
33)1  per  cent  (this  being  approximately  the  porosity  of  well-compa" 
sand),  and  that  with  a  cohesive  material  of  less  porosity  it  will  be 
portional  to  the   porosity,  the   buoyant  effect  in  such  cases  will  ^ 
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(I  — /)62.5  =  2^(1  — /)  62.5  pounds  per  cubic  foot ;  and  the  upward 

iressure  on  any  vertical  column  of  masonry  of  i  square  foot  in  cross- 
bection  will  be  equal  to  3/  (i  — /)  62.5  x  A,  where  //  =  distance  the 
x>lumn  is  submerged  below  the  water  surface  DEC  (Fig.  68).  Thus  in 
I.  homogeneous  masonry  dam  having  a  porosity  of  5  per  cent,  the 
3uoyant  effect  on  the  submerged  portion  will  be  approximately 
3  X  .05  (I  —  .05)62.5=  9  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  That  hydrostatic 
pressure  may  be  readily  transmitted  through  porous  stone  has  been  fully 
■hown  by  experiments  and  would  in  any  case  hardly  admit  of  doubt.* 

The  following  table  gives  the  buoyant  effect  in  pounds  per  cubic 
foot  for  homogeneous  masonry  of  various  porosities,  calculated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  preceding  analysis. 


_, -^  ^         '  Buoyant  Effect,  r.        •.  .  Buoyant  EtTt-t  t. 

Porosity,  per  cent.        1  .  .  .^  Porosity,  per  cent.  . .  . 

Lbs.  per  cu.  ft.  '  Lbs.  x>er  cii.  ft. 


I 

1.9 

2 

3.7 

3 

^■^ 

4 

72 

.. 

5 

8.0 

10.  ft 

12.2 

13. H 
16.8 


In  a  structure  of  stone  having  a  small  porosity/,  with  mortar  joints 
of  large  porosity/',  the  buoyant  effect  at  the  joints  will  be  large  and  will 
be  equal  to  3^'  (i  — /)  62.5  X  //.  If  any  loose  joint  exists,  or  any  place 
where  the  water  can  enter  in  "thin  sheets,"  then  /'  becomes  the  same 
as  assumed  for  loose  material,  namely,  33^  per  cent,  and  the  buoyant 
effect  is  again  equal  to  (i  — /)  62.5  X  /^  as  for  sand.  To  reduce  this 
effect  as  far  as  possible  in  masonry  it  is  thus  seen  to  be  necessary  to 
make  the  joints  of  as  little  porosity  as  the  stone  itself.  If  the  founda- 
tion be  more  porous  than  the  masonry,  and  open  to  the  percolation  of 
fwater,  the  maximum  buoyant  effect  will  be  at  the  bottom  and  measured 
|by  the  porosity  of  the  foundation. 
|f      379.    Influences  Affecting   the   Depth   and   Amount   of   Percolating 

(Water. —  From  the  discussion  in  Chapter  VII  relative  to  the  flow  of 
ground-water  it  is  evident  that  the  quantity  of  water  percolatmi; 
I'  through  a  dam  depends  in  general  upon  the  thickness  of  the  dam  and 
the  fineness  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  dtf///  of 
this  percolating  water,  or  the  form  of  the  curve  DEC  (Fig  68j,  depends 
iprimarily  upon  the  uniformity  of  the  material  and  not  upon  its  fineness 
[or  the  quantity  of  water  passing.  Since  the  weight  and  stability  of  a 
am  arc  decreased  by  this  percolating  water  it  is  evidently  of  advantage 

*  See  paper  by  Ross  and  Broenniman  on  the  Hydrostatic  Pressure  in  Masonry. 
mr.  IVesi,  Soc,  Engrs^  1897,  11.  p.  449. 
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either  to  prevent  percolation  altogether  or  to  lower  the  water  level 
DEC  as  much  as  practicable.  In  the  case  of  low  earthen  dams  it  id 
important  to  keep  this  line  low  and  also  to  reduce  the  amount  of  pcrJ 
eolation  to  a  small  quant ity^  as  any  considerable  amount  of  pereolatiin 
water  appearing  along  the  lower  face  BC  is  likely  to  affect  seriously 
the  stability  of  the  material  in  this  part  of  the  dam. 

Now  the  slope  of  the  curve  DEC  at  any  point  measures  the  relative 
resistance   to   flow  of  the   percolating  water,  hence  anything   which 
increases  this  resistance  tends  to  increase  the  slope  of  the  curve.    An 
increased  resistance  near  the  up-stream  side  will  thus  cause  the  curve 
to  take   some   such  form   as   DE^C,     This  result    is  accomplisheti  in 
various  ways.     In    an    earthen  dam   the  material  near   the  up-stream 
side  may  be  made  more  impervious  than  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
dam,  while  in  a  masonry  dam  the  upper  face  may  be  plastered  or  othdfl 
wise  m^de  relatively  impervious.     The  drainage  of  the  lower  portiuJ 
of  the  dam  in  the  case  of  either  an  earthen  or  masonry  structure,  m 
another  means  for  lowering  the  water-level  and  at  the  same  time  takiiH 
care  of  the  percolating  water.     Where  jx^rous  material  must  be  usefl 
the  amount  of  percolation  is  kept  within  safe  limits  by  making  the  dan 
of   great    width.     Core  walls,  if   made  relatively  imper\ious  (sec  ArJ 
385)  will  serve  to  lower  the  water-level  in  the  material  below  the  waffl 
but  if  the  wall  is  not  more  impervious  than  the  earth  filling  below  thetr 
it  will  have  little  influence  in  this  respect. 

In  Fig,  6%  it  has  been  assumed  that   the  foundation  is   somewhat 
porous  as  well  as  the  dam.     In  that  case  the  percolating  water,  if  not 
large  in  amount,  may  pass  down  stream  entirely  below  the  surface  mi 
give  no  trouble;  otherwise  it  will  come  to  the  surface  near  the  toe  a« 
the  dam   in  the  face  BC  or  will  appear  below  C  as  springs.     If  the! 
foundatton   be    entirely  impervious,  then  any  percolating  water  mustl 
appear  along  the  face  BC,  the  ground-water  level  intersecting  the  facci 
BC  at  some  point  /%  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the   construction  I 
as  above  explained.     In  either  case  special  care  must  be  exerdsed  ial 
the  construction,  as  explained  more  fully  in  Art.  4CX}.  I 

Some  very  instructive  observations  were  made  in  190 1  on  se^'crali 
of  the  earthen  dams  of  the  New  York  Water  Supply  relative  to  iki 
water  level  therein,  by  sinking  small  drive  pipes  at  \^rious  points  ial 
the  bank.  Fig.  6Sa  shows  the  results  in  the  case  of  four  of  the  damil 
tested.  The  dams  are  all  built  with  core  walls  and  the  effect  of  suchl 
walls  on  the  water  leveK  as  shown  in  these  examinations,  is  of  much  \ 
interest.  In  the  figure  the  water  level  in  each  test  well  is  shown  and 
between  wells  it  is  assumed  to  be  a  straight  line.     In  the  Titicus  dam 
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id  the  Carmel  Auxiliary  dam  the  water  level  falls  abruptly  at  the 
are  wall,  but  in  the  other  dams  the  wail  seems  to  have  little  effect  upon 
tie  water  surface.  In  the  former  case  the  wall  is  evidently  more 
ipervious  than  the  earth  below,  while  in  the  latter  case  it  is  not, 
VTiether  this  is  due  to  a  more  porous  filling  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
'or  maximum  stability  the  condition  of  the  first  two  dams  is  the  more 
ivorable.  In  the  Amowalk  dam  the  test  wells  Nos.  13  and  14  indicate 
it  the  percolating  water  flows  away  below  the  surface,  while  in  the 
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10*  68a.  —  SECTIONS  OF  Dams  ik  Crotow  Valley  Showing  Grouni>-wateii   Level* 

(From  EngiK^trmg  Rtcerdt  Vol.  xnv,) 

ifiddle  Branch  dam  it  appears  to  come  to  the  surface  along  the  face 
of  the  bank.  The  difference  in  condition  would  seem  to  be  due  to  a 
difference  in  amount  of  percolation  or  to  different  porosities  of  the 
underlying  material  Evidently  by  the  use  of  suitable  material,  or  by 
proper  drainage,  the  water  level  could  be  brought  down  as  in  the 
Amowalk  or  the  Tiiicus  dam-* 

380.    Advantages  and  Requtslte  Conditions.  —  The  earthen  embank- 

ent  is  the  most  common  form  of  dam.     It  can  be  built  on  a  variety 

i   foundations;  it    is    commonly  the    cheapest    form,  and    when    well 

lesigned  and  executed  is  an  entirely  safe  and  reliable  structure.     The 

biltty  of  an  eaahen  dam  is,  however,  so  closely  dependent  upon  its 

perviousness  that,  compared  to  some  other  forms  of  dams  in  which 


•  See  report  of   Engineers  on  Changes  in  the  New  Croton  Dam*  Eng,  R^cordt 
J,  KLiv*  p*  520;  EttgN£ws^  1 90 J,  XL VI,  p.  410.     Also  discussion   m  Ehj^.  News^ 
901,  XLVi,  p,  454»  and  1902^  XLviL  p.  33  ;  and  Tmns,  Am.  Soc.  C  E.,  i9o6»  lvl  p,  32. 
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these  functions  are  more  independent,  the  necessity  for  making  the 
dam  impervious  is  relatively  great.  The  properties  of  the  materials 
used  are  also  less  uniform  and  less  well  known  than  those  of  other 
materials,  so  that  a  very  large  margin  of  safety  must  be  used. 

Where  flood-waters  have  to  be  passed  over  a  dam  some  other 
material  than  earth  must  be  used  for  at  least  the  portion  of  the  structure 
subjected  to  water  action.  Water  flowing  over  an  earthen  embank- 
ment is  inadmissible,  many  failures  having  been  caused  by  such  occur- 
rence. If  a  suitable  foundation  can  be  had,  masonry  is  to  be  preferred 
for  highl  dams.  It  is  more  reliable,  and  where  great  pressures  occur  it 
furnishes  a  safer  design  for  the  outlet  pipes.  Several  successful  earthen 
dams  have,  however,  been  built  of  a  height  exceeding  loo  feet.  Many 
high  dams  have  been  constructed  partly  of  earth  and  partly  of  masonry, 
the  higher  central  portions  being  of  the  latter  material. 

381.  The  general  requirements  of  a  good  foundation  for  an  earthen 
dam  are  that  an  impervious  stratum  can  be  reached  at  a  moderate 
depth,  and  that  the  material  near  the  surface  is  sufficiently  compact 
to  support  the  load.  A  compact  clay  or  hardpan  makes  the  best 
foundation.  Solid  rock  is  also  good  if  not  fissured.  Mere  porosity 
is  comparatively  unobjectionable,  but  a  rock  through  which  water  is 
liable  to  pass  in  cracks  and  fissures  makes  a  very  bad  foundation  for  an 
earthen  dam.  Embankments  of  earth  have  been  successfully  con- 
structed on  foundations  of  sand ;  but  in  such  a  case  it  is  important  that 
the  sand  be  fine  and  of  a  uniform  character,  containing  no  streaks  of 
coarse  material  which  will  offer  little  resistance  to  the  flow  of  water. 
Soft  foundations  have  also  been  built  upon  in  cases  of  necessity,  but 
both  porous  and  soft  materials  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 

382.  Forms  of  Construction.  —  Earthen  dams  are  of  a  trapezoidal 
form  with  top  width,  side  slopes,  etc.,  proportioned  according  to  the 
material  used.  Several  types  of  embankments  are  employed,  the  one 
used  in  any  case  depending  upon  the  material  at  hand  and  upon  the 
individual  preference  of  the  engineer. 

1 .  The  Homogeneous  Embankment,  —  Where  good  material  is  at 
hand  in  sufficient  quantities  the  entire  embankment  may  be  made  d 
uniform  consistency  and  all  as  nearly  water-tight  as  possible.  Usually, 
however,  it  will  be  more  economical  and  give  as  good  results  to  put 
the  best  material  near  the  upper  side  of  the  embankment,  changing 
gradually  to  the  more  porous  material  towards  the  lower  face. 

2.  Efnbankments  with  Core-walls,  —  Where  good  material  is  scarce, 
imperviousness  is  usually  obtained  by  means  of  a  wall  of  impendois 
earth    or   masonry  placed   near   the  center  of    the  dain.     If    vaptS'' 
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irious  foundation  is  reached  only  at  a  considerable  depth,  this  portion 
only  of  the  embankment  is  carried  to  the  extreme  depth. 

3.  Porous  Embankments  or  Embankments  on  Porous  Foundations 
are  sometimes  necessary  from  lack  of  suitable  material ;  they  require 
special  precautions  to  insure  their  stability. 

383.  Stability  of  the  Various  Forms  of  Embankments. — The  chief 
danger  of  failure  of  an  earthen  embankment  lies  in  its  destruction 
through  percolation  or  in  being  overtopped  by  floods.  It  is,  however, 
desirable  to  consider  also  the  stability  against  sliding  on  the  base,  and 
in  some  localities  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  design  with  reference  to 
tiie  possibility  of  overloading  the  foundation  stratum.  The  matter  of 
soft  foundations  will  be  treated  later,  but  the  questions  of  impervious- 
ness  and  frictional  stability  will  be  considered  here. 

The  conditions  would  rarely  be  such  as  to  make  it  likely  that  a  dam 
could  fail  by  actually  sliding  as  a  whole  on  its  base.  Lack  of  stability 
to  resist  water-pressure  would  be  shown  rather  by  slips  of  portions  of 
the  embankment  at  the  outer  slope.  The  stability  in  this  respect  is, 
however,  approximately  indicated  by  the  frictional  stability  at  the  base 
and  at  other  horizontal  sections. 

384.  The  Embankment  Without  Core-wall. — In  case  the  embank- 
ment is  impervious,  either  when  made  entirely  of  impervious  material 
or  when  only  the  upper  portion  is  so  made,  the  internal  water-pressure 
is  zero,  as  it  is  assumed  that  no  water 
percolates.  The  forces  acting  w^ill 
then  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  69.  The 
force  tending  to  cause  sliding  along  the 
base  is  P  sin  or,  and  the  maximum 
resistance  would  be  Vc,  where  c  =  Fig.  69. 
coefficient  of  friction  of  the  material.  Here  V  is  large,  being  equal  to 
W  -If  P  cos  a,  hence  the  factor  of  safety  against  sliding  is  in  this  form 

Vc 
relatively  large  and  equal  to   -7—.  —  •      If  imperviousness  is  not  pcr- 
'  i"  sm  a 

fectly  secured  in  a  homogeneous  dam,  water-pressure  will  exist  within 

It  which  will  reduce  the  effective  weight  of  the  material,  as  explained 

in  Art.  378.     It  was  also  there  shown  that  to  avoid  this  as  much  as 

possible  the  upper  portion  should  be  more  impervious  than  the  lower 

portion.      In  this  way  great    stability   can   be    secured  with    porous 

materials. 

385.    The  Embankment  with  Core-wall,  —  In  this  form  reliance  is 

diiefly  placed  on  the  core  for  imperviousness.     If  it  is  placed  at  the 

cmtre^  as  in  Fig.  70,  and  is  more  impervious  than  the  material  above  it, 
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the  line  of  pressure,  AB^  on  the  up-stream  side  must  be  assumed  nearly 
horizontal.  If  the  material  below  the  core  be  relatively  ix)rous,  as  it 
should  be,  then  there  will  be  no  water  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  dam. 
The  water-pressure  will  then  be  applied  practically  horb-ontally  on  the 
core-wall,  and  dependence  for  stability  against  sliding  must  be  placed  on 
the  wall  and  material  below.  In  Fig.  71  is  shown  the  part  of  the 
embankment  below  the  upper  face  of  the  core-wall.  Let  h  =  depth 
of  water ;  bh  =  width  of  this  portion  of  the  dam  at  water-level ;  s  = 
slope  of  outside  face  in  terms  of  ratio  of  horizontal  to  vertical  projection; 
w  =  weight  of  a  unit  volume  of  water ;  «/  =  weight  of  a  unit  volume 


Fig.  70, 


of  dry  embankment  material ;  and   W  =  weight  of  a  slice  of  embank*  j 

ment  one  unit  long.    The  pressure  of  the  water  will  be  /^=» .       The  , 

2  • 

weight  of  embankment  =  W  =  w'klbh  -f  — j .      If  ^  =»  coefficient  of 
friction,  the  factor  of  safety  against  sliding  is 

«///  [bh  +  —V         J 


If  the  slope  s  is  made  as  steep  as  the  material  will  stand,  then 
^r  =  —  and  the  factor  of  safety  becomes  equal  to 


—  (I  -f  2bi). 

w 


If   zt/  =  100   pounds   per   cubic   foot,  and  w  =  62.5    pounds,  then  to 

•  12? 

secure  a  factor  of  two  would  require  ^  to  be  equal  to  ^ — =.      If  c  ■■ 

c 

\{s  =  2:1),  thi3  would  give  a   value  of   b  equal  to  ,25;  that  is,  thet 
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ith  at  the  water-line  must  equal  .25//.  Usually  the  width  is  greater 
m  this.     To  further  increase  the  stability  the  outside  slope  should 

made  greater  than  -.     It  should  thus  be  niade  about  2  to  i  if  the 

aterial  will  just  stand  at  \\  to  1  {c  —  |).  With  j  ^  2  and  c  =  f ,  a 
:lor  of  safety  of  2  would  be  secured  with  ^  —  o* 

In  this  discussion  the  possible  pressure  of  water*soaked  material 
>oii  the  core-wall  has  been  neglected*  What  this  would  be  is 
^possible  to  say,  but  before  sliding  could  take  place  it  would  also 
tve  a  downward  component  against  the  wall,  thus  adding  to  the  fric- 
)o.  The  above  analysis  is,  however^  sufficient  to  show  the  desira- 
lity  of  rather  Rat  slopes  on  the  down -stream  side,  a  considerable 
idth  at  the  water-line,  and,  in  order  to  secure  the  full  benefit  of 
tight,  the  lower  half  of  the  embankment  should  be  relatively  porous 
id  heavy.      It  is  also  plain  that  the  weakest  section  is  at  the  bottom. 

386.  Material  for  Embankments. — Various  kinds  of  material  can  be 
ed  to  make  an  embankment.  Loam,  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  mixed 
various  proportions,  are  common.  For  the  first  three  to  be  imper- 
>us  they  must  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  clay,  the  amount 
[juired  depending  upon  the  variation  in  size  of  the  coarser  particles, 
le  suitability  of  a  material  for  embankment  construction  can  to  some 
tent  be  determined  by  experiments.  It  should  be  strongly  cohesive 
d  plastic  when  mixed  with  water,  and  should  be  impervious;  but  the 
nrect  valuation  of  natural  mixtures  requires  much  experience  in  their 
:ual  use  in  construction.  If  sufficient  impervious  material  is  not 
ailable  to  form  the  entire  embankment,  the  best  is  to  be  selected  for 
s  purpose  and  confined  to  the  upper  portion  or  to  a  puddle  core. 
►r  the  lower  portion,  coarse  heavy  material  is  suitable. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  engineers  as  to  the 
St  material  for  embankments  or  core-walls.  English  practice  fav^ors 
)i]ddle  of  clay  with  little  or  no  gravel,  while  most  American  engineers 
^or  a  gravel  and  clay  puddle.  Impervious  cores  or  embankments 
El  be  made  of  either  material,  and  w^here  fully  protected  from  wash, 
d  from  becoming  dried  out,  are  equally  satisfactory.  Clay  shrinks 
eatly  in  dr>ing,  thus  forming  cracks,  and  a  pure  clay  will  shrink  much 
}fc  than  a  mixture  containing  only  15  or  20  per  cent  of  clay,  an 
van^ge  in  favor  of  the  mixed  materiaK  The  latter  is  also  much  the 
ier  against  wash  in  case  of  leaks,  and  is  more  suitable  for  the  main 
fcLpf  tlic  embankment  and  for  use  in  exposed  situations.  It  is  also 
^pisily  attacked  by  woodchucks,  muskrats,  etc.  Clay  dissolves 
Swashes  away  very  easily  on  account  of  the  minute  size  of  the 
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particles.  It  is  therefore  very  essential  to  the  stability  of  a  clay  wall 
that  there  be  no  percolation  through  it.  For  confined  locations  and 
in  thin  sections,  a  clay  containing  only  coarse  sharp  sand  is  probably 
better  than  one  with  gravel. 

If  good  material  does  not  exist  already  mixed,  artificial  mixtum 
of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay  may  be  used.  A  fairly  uniform  sand  m 
gravel  contains  about  40  per  cent  of  porous  space.  If  then  a  mixtufc 
be  made  of  coarse  gravely  fine  gravel ,  and  sand,  in  each  case  just 
enough  of  the  finer  material  being  used  to  fill  the  interstices  of  the  next 
coarser,  there  will  be  in  the  mixture  a  porous  space  equal  to  .40  X  4^ 
X  .40  =  6,4  per  cent,  which  will  represent  the  proportion  of  thy 
necessary  to  make  the  mixture  Impervious,  In  practice  it  will  take 
considerably  more  to  insure  the  filling  of  all  the  interstices,  as  much 
as  15  or  20  per  cent,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  gravel  mixture. 
In  any  case  the  percentage  of  voids  in  an  artificial  mixture  can  be 
readily  determined  by  tests  with  water. 

Porous  embankments  may  be  formed  of  sand,  gravel*  or  loam,  and 
if  properly  constructed  are  in  some  respects  safer  structures  than  one 
made  largely  of  clay.  If  the  material  is  projXTly  graded  from  fine  to 
coarse  from  the  upi>er  side  to  the  lower,  the  fine  material  will  act  to 
prevent  water  coming  through  with  sufficient  velocit>^  to  wash  away 
the  coarser  particles  below  which  furnish  stability  to  the  structure* 

387.  Cm%'WBi\s*— Puddle  Cores. — Much  has  been  written  regarding 
the  use  or  omission  of  core-walls,  and  the  material  of  which  they  should 
be  made.     Theoretically,  core-walls  are  needed  only  when  the  b*idy 
of  the  embankment  cannot   readily  be  made  w^ater-tight.      W'itli  an 
abundance  of  good  material  there  is  no  object  in  using  a  core* wall  of  1 
earth  except  perhaps  that  the  chances  of  getting  good  work  done  art' 
better  if  attention  is  concentrated  on  a  small  section.      With  a  smalkr 
quantity  of  good  material  it  is  best  to  concentrate  it  in  a  body,  and  I 
»with  material  still  more  scarce  it  will  naturally  be  placed  in  a  waller 
puddle  core.     As  between  a  bank  in  which  the  clay  is  confined  tn  a  1 
narrow  wall,  and  one  where  the  same  amount  is  mixed  with  a  suit^bk 
projKDftion  of  gravel  and  forms  a  larger  part  of  the  embankment,  the  latter 
will  be  preferable.     In  deep  trenches,  and  especially  where  much  water 
is  met  with,  a  concrete  filling  is  frequently  used  for  a  part  of  the  dq>t^* 

For  a  puddle  wall  the  minimum  thickness  ordinarily  used  is  4  to  ^ 
feet  at  the  top  and  about  one-third  the  depth  of  water  at  tlie  bottoHJ, 
with  a  uniform  batter  on  both  faces.     The  trench  is  also  usually  made  1 
with  a  batter,  the  width  at  the  bottom  being  one-third  to  one-half  that  | 
at  the  ground-le%'el.  with  a  minimum  of  4  or  5  feet* 
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I  388i  In  Fig*  72  is  illustrated  the  embankment  of  a  distributing 
eservoir  at  Syracttsc,  N.  Y.,  built  with  a  low  core-walL  The  material 
pnipoBing  the  body  of  the  embankment  was  a  mixture  of  heavy  clay 
aid  a  small  amount  of  gravel.  All  hard  lumps  were  broken  up  and  all 
Itones  more  than  4  inches  in  diameter  were  removed.    The  trench  was 


Z^^^Si§^'^'^J^^^^^^^^ 


'/=bdh^ 


Fig.  72. — Section  of  Reservoir  Embankment,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

at  8  feet  deep  and  1 2  feet  wide,  and  was  filled  with  clay  in  4-inch 
:iurses  puddled  in  place.* 

An  embankment  with  full  puddle  core  and  selected  material 
ijacent  is  shown  in  Fig.  73,  which  is  a  section  of  a  reservoir  embank- 


FiG.  73* — Section  of  Reservoir  Embankment,  Giasgow  Water- works, 

ment  at  Glasgow,  Scotland.t  The  foundation  stratum  was  of  exceed- 
Ingly  varying  nature,  and  at  one  place  the  trench  was  carried  to  a  depth 
of  195  feet. 

389.  Masonry  C&re-zi*aiis. — Instead  of  a  core  of  puddle,  many 
engineers  prefer  a  core  of  rubble  masonr>^  or  of  concrete,  made  as 
impervious  a**  possible.  The  advantages  of  this  over  a  core  of  puddle 
are  its  safety*  against  attack  by  burrowing  animals,  safety  against  wash 
ia  case  minute  leaks  occur,  and  the  greater  certainty  with  which  a  con- 
crete wall  can  be  made  im|>ervious,  especially  where  it  joins  the  foun- 
dation. It  is  also  much  better  suited  for  placing  in  wet  trenches,  and, 
its  thickness  being  less,  the  trench  need  not  be  as  wide.    Furthermore, 

•Trans.  Am.  Soc,  C.  E.,  1895,  xxxiv.  p.  37. 
\  Engimttriftg,  iSg.^,  LVII.  p.  704. 
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in  case  of  an  overflow  the  failure  of  the  dam  will  be  much  delayed  by 
a  wall  of  masonry.  The  chief  objections  raised  against  it  are  its 
greater  cost  and  the  fact  that  with  it  the  bank  is  less  homogeneous  and 
hence  more  difficult  to  construct,  and  more  subject  to  injury  by  unequal 
settlement.  Core-walls  if  made  too  thin  are  also  liable  to  rupture  from 
unequal  earth-pressures.  J^'or  these  reasons  it  is  even  more  important 
to  avoid  much  settlement  by  a  very  careful  compacting  of  the  material 
than  in  the  case  where  the  embankments  are  entirely  of  earth. 

On  the  whole,  the  practice  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  countrj' 
strongly  favors  masonry  core-walls,  especially  for  high  embankments, 
and  many  engineers  would  use  them  as  an  extra  precaution  even  where 
the  entire  embankment  is  of  good  material.  In  the  West  they  are 
seldom  used,  and  some  of  the  highest  embankments  have  been  con- 
structed without  them. 

Core-walls  should  be  made  with  a  batter,  as  this  tends  to  prevent 
the  separation  of  earth  and  masonry  from  settlement.  Short  buttresses 
constructed  at  intervals  on  the  up-stream  side  are  an  additional  precai- 
tion  against  the  passage  of  water  along  the  face  of  the  core*W'^all. 

To  secure  imperviousness  the  concrete  should  be  relatively  rich  in 
mortar,  and  it  is  also  advisable  to  plaster  the  upper  face  with  neat 
Portland -cement  mortar.  This  is  the  practice  of  the  Boston  Water 
Board,  and  experiments  on  certain  dams  thus  constructed  show  little 
water  in  the  bank  below  the  core. 

Masonry  core- walls  are  made  of  various  widths.  Sometimes  m 
case  of  embankments  made  of  good  material,  they  are  made  only  a  foot 


Fig.  74.— Section  of  Dam  No.  s,  Boston  Water-wokks. 

or  two  thick,  their  purpose  being  mainly  to  prevent  the  passage  ef 
burrowing  animals.  Ordinarily,  however,  a  core- wall  is  made  2  to  4 
feet  thick  at  the  top,  with  a  batter  of  ^  to  f  inch  per  foot  on  each  side 
down  to  the  trench  and  then  with  vertical  faces  below.  The  height*^ 
a  core-wall  should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  highest  water-level. 

390,  Fig.  74  is  a  section  of  the  earthen  portion  of  Dam  No.  5  of  the 
Boston  Water-works^  and  represents  what  may  be  considered  as  ibe 
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vanced  practice  in  thts  type  of  construction.*  Fig,  75  is  the 
.as  designed*  of  tlie  earthen  portion  of  the  New  Croton  Dam. 
jfconry  core  extends  to  solid  rock.  The  dam  as  constructed  is 
ligh  above  foundation  as  the  section  shown- f 

Carr-u^al/s  of  Wood  and  iVr^'/.— Sheet- pi Ungf  is  sometimes 
good  advantage  in  the  bottom  part  of  an  embankment,  but  to  be 
it  must  be  in  a  position  where  it  will  be  kept  constantly  wet. 
pecially  serviceable  with  low  embankments  built  on  a  porous 
on  and  in  temporary  work* 

3re  of  steel  imbedded  in  concrete  has  been  used  in  a  rock-fill 
Otay,  Cal.  The  steel  varied  in  thickness  from  No.  o  to  No.  3. 
ham  gauge  (.34  inch  to  ,259  inch).  The  plates  were  riveted 
ked  and  coated  with  asphalt.     This  steel  core  was  protected 
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FtG.  7g. — Design  for  New  Croton  Dam< 

side  by  a  wall  of  concrete  i  foot  thick.  (See  Art.  455*) 
^all  in  an  earthen  embankment  would  be  absolutely  safe  against 
rnn  even  though  slight  cracks  should  form  in  the  masonry. 
ed  to  a  %vall  entirely  of  masonry  it  could  be  made  much  thinner 
same  strength,  and  as  die  cost  of  a  J- inch  plate  would  not  be 
■n  the  cost  of  I  or  2  feet  of  concrete,  a  considerable  saving 
faftcted.  At  the  bottom  and  ends  of  the  dam  the  masonry 
HR  spread  out  to  the  ordinary  width.  In  a  thick  core-wail 
ting  and  calking  of  the  plates  might  be  dispensed  with. 
^osi/itm  of  Core-walls.  —  In  embankments  for  impounding- 
core-watls  arc  usually  placed  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the 
The  effective  weight  of  the  structure  would  evidently  be 
by  placing  it  near  the  up-stream  face»  and  this  is  sometimes 

r«t*s»  1S9S,  3txxm,  p.  230. 

Am.  Soc*  C,  E,,  1900^  xLiii.  p,  469 ;  also  1906,  Lvj.  p*  33*     Sec  Eng. 
\  tJ*  P*  53S1  f*^^  example  of  steel  core  in  an  earthen  embankment. 
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done  where  made  of  puddle.      The  disadvantag^cs  of  so  doing  are  that 
much  more  puddle  is  required  for  tlie  same  thick ncss»  it  is  not  so  readily j 
placed,  and  is  more  exposed  to  frost  and  water  action  and  to  dr>'in| 
out  when  the  water  is  low.     There  is  also  more  danger  of  slips  when] 
the  M-ater  is  drawn  down,  such  as  liave  occurred  in  several  places* 

393.  Emhankmeat  Slopes. — Much  variation  exists  in  [Practice  in  tli« 
matter  of  side  slopes^  even  with  similar  material.     On  the  water  side] 
the  slope  is  usually  protected  from  wave  action  and  should  only 
sufficient  to  prevent  slips.     With  coarse  materia!  this  need  not  be  fJati 
than  2  horizontal  to  i  verticaL     With  finer  material  it  may  need  tote^ 
2i  or  3  to  I,  or  in  some  cases  even  4  to  i,  since  earth  in  a  saturated 
condition  has  a  comparatively  small  angle  of  repose.     On  the  lower 
side  the  material  will  be  dry  if  made  more  porous  than  the  upper  por- 
tion, and  the  angle  of  repose  will  be  about  ij  to  i,  but  the  stability! 
the  embankment  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  lower  half,  as  pomt" 
out  in  Art.  385,  and  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  somewhat  flatter  slope  tha 
that  at  which  the  material  will  just  stand.     A  slope  of  2  to  i  is  thcr 
fore  to  be  recommended,  although   li^  to   1  has  frequently  been  used 
If  the  material  will  stand  at  I  to  I,  as  broken  stone,  for  example,  the 
a  slope  of  I J  to  I  would  be  suitable.     On  high  embankments,  ber 
placed  30  to  40  feet  apart  vertically  are  a  desirable  feature.      On  til 
up-stream  side  they  form  additional  supports  for  the  paving,  while 
the  down-stream  side  they  allow  of  lateral  drainage  by  means  of  pave 
gutters,  thus  protecting  the  slope  to  a  considerable  extent  from  scnii 
due  to  heavy  rains.     This  arrangement  also  gives  a  little  greater  safel}' 
and  stability  at  the  bottom  of  the  embankment  where  it  is  the  weakest 
Below  the  berme  the  slope  is  often  made  flatter  than  above,  thus  secuf 
ing  some  additional  width  with  little  extra  cost.     This  modified  form  i 
particularly  adapted  to  soft  foundations. 

394*  Height  above  Water-line. — The  top  of  the  dam  should  extcn 
sufficiently  above  the  high-water  line  to  protect  the  material  expo§ 
to  water  action  from  frost  and  to  give  a  safe  margin  against  overflow 
ing.  This  will  be  equal  to  the  depth  reached  by  frost  plus  an  allovKJ 
ance  of  2  to  5  feet  for  wave  action,  depending  on  the  exposure  to  mni 
and  the  depth  of  the  water.  A  formula  given  by  Stephenson  for  heigh 
of  waves  in  such  cases  is 


in  which  H  —1  height  in  feet  and  D  =  length  of  exposure,  or  *' fetch, 
in  miles.     For  very  low  embankments  the  height  as  determined  aboii^ 
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not  always  attained,  more  dependence  being  placed  upon  width  of 
}^  which  wiil  be  relatively  great  in  such  cases.  In  cHinates  where 
Jtection  from  frost  is  not  required  there  should  be  a  larger  margin  of 
ety  between  the  highest  waves  and  the  top  of  the  dam,  as  an  earthen 
ibankment  must  not  be  overtopped  by  the  water, 

3C>5-  Tlie  Width  of  Top  is  frequently  fixed  by  requirements  for  a 
adway.  Where  not  so  fixed  it  is  made  to  vary  witlx  the  height, — 
wn  6  to  S  feet  for  very  low  embankments  to  20  or  25  feet  for  embank- 
^ts  So  to  100  feet  high,  or,  approximately »  width  ^^  h  -\-  $  feet, 
liere  h  —  height  of  dam. 

The  reasons  for  increasing  the  width  with  the  height  of  embank- 
Kent  are  to  secure  safety  against  the  increased  action  of  waves  and  of 
le,  and  to  add  to  the  general  stability  of  the  structure.  With  no 
icrease  in  top  width  a  high  embankment  would  be  relatively  less 
me  than  a  low  one,  while  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  the  reverse  on 
t  of  the  much  more  serious  results  of  a  failure  of  a  high  embank- 


rt 


396.  Preparing  the  Foundation, — In  preparing  the  foundation  the 

irface-soil  must  be  removed  over  the  entire  site  of  the  embankment 

a  depth  sufficient  to  reach  good  sound  materiak     All  roots,  stumps, 

id  other  perishable  material  must  be  removed,  as  any  such  material 

y  decaying  ofTers  a  passage  for  water.     For  high  and  heavy  embank- 

fccnts  it  is  important  that  the  excavation  under  the  main  body  of  the 

am,  and  especially  near  the  core-wall,  be  carried  to  a  very  firm  foun- 

ition  in  order  to  avoid  settlement.     Near  the  toes  of  the  dam  the 

tight  is  much  less  and  a  softer  material  will  support  it      For  the  por- 

m  to  be  occupied  by  the  core-wall,  if  one  is  usedj  and  a  certain  width 

any  case,  the  foundation  must  be  excavated  to  an  impervious  stratum 

solid  rock  or  clay,  and  penetrate  for  a  short  distance  such  stratum. 

fhere  distntegrated  and  fissured  rock  is  met  with,  the  construction  of 

safe  embankment  requires  the  most  careful  work  in  preparing  the 

mndation.      In  some  recent  cases  trenches  have  been  carried  to  depths 

nearly  200  feet  before  a  secure  bottom  has  been  reached. 

A  sound    bottom    having    been    reached    the    surface   should    be 

aghened  in  order  to  give  a  better  bond  with  the  earth  filling;  and  if 

ic  material  is  solid  rock,  all  holes  and  crevices  must  be  thoroughly 

caned  and  filled  with  cement  or  concrete.     Springs  of  w^ater  met  with 

the  foundation  area  are  often  very  troublesome  and  dangerous, 

pecially  if  under  or  near  the  core-walk    If  flowing  w'lth  a  small  head, 

ey  may  be  quite  readily  stopped  up  with  concrete.      If  under  con- 

derable  head*  an  attempt  to  smother  them  at  first  will  likely  cause 
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them  to  break  out  at  some  other  place.  In  such  a  case  they  are  often 
dealt  with  by  confining  the  water  in  a  little  well  of  concrete  or  in  ^i 
pipe  until  a  few  feet  of  embankment  have  been  built,  then  pumping  ml\ 
the  well  and  quickly  filling  with  concrete*  Sometimes  stron|^  spnngs  i 
have  been  piped  to  the  outside  of  the  embankment,  and  this  can  safelyl 
be  done  where  they  occur  in  the  down-stream  portion  of  the  dam  J 
but  this  is  otherwise  a  doubtful  expedient**  Whatev^er  seepage-water  I 
gets  through  an  embankment  should  run  perfectly  clear,  as  njuddjJ 
water  denotes  a  washing  out  of  the  materiaL  I 

397*  Construction  of  the  Embankment. —After  the  foundation  b^j 
been  prepared  the  trench  is  first  filled  with  the  material  selected  If  I 
puddle^  it  should  be  placed  in  4-  to  6'inch  layers  well  rammed,  or| 
cut  and  cross'Cut  with  thin  spades  reaching  well  into  the  layer  below,! 
just  enough  water  being  used  to  render  the  material  plastic,  WkftJ 
puddle  is  used  in  a  narrow  wall  it  is  advisable  to  prepare  it  bcfofel 
placing  by  thoroughly  pulverizing  and  temi>ering  it  with  water,  nol 
more  water  being  used  than  absolutely  necessary.  A  pug-mill  is  vcrrt 
useful  for  this  purpose,  especially  where  artificial  mixtures  are  em"| 
ployed.  Puddle  should  be  thoroughly  worked  and  homogeneous.  M 
<:oncrete  is  used,  special  care  must  be  taken  to  secure  thoroughly  goodl 
work  in  mixing  and  ramming,  and  in  filling  all  irregular  spaces  in  tw 
excavation.  I 

After  the  core  is  built  to  the  surface,  or  a  little  above  in  tlicasd 
of  concrete,  the  main  embankment  is  started.  If  the  material  u?cnl 
varies  in  quality,  the  finer  and  better  should  be  placed  above  a^« 
adjoining  the  core-wall,  and  the  coarser  placed  on  the  down-sucanll 
side  and  near  the  faces.  If  no  core- wall  is  used,  the  better  matcriaB 
should  still  be  placed  in  the  up-stream  portion  of  the  embankmetiJ 
Stones  exceeding  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter  should  not  be  allowed  £■ 
the  embankment  except  along  the  faces.  The  embankment  is  coffll 
pacted  usually  by  placing  the  material  in  layers  6  to  12  inches  thicM 
wetting,  and  rolling  with  a  heavy  grooved  roller  weighing  200  tojofl 
pounds  per  lineal  inch.  These  rollers  are  often  made  by  stringing  casw 
iron  disks  on  an  axle,  the  alternate  disks  being  2  or  3  inches  diffefcni 
in  diameter,     S[)ecially  made  rollers  can  also  be  had  for  this  purpose.  I 

Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  work  of  compacting,  and  tinM 
by  the  best  of  supervision  can  good  work  be  secured.  The  use  M 
water  should  be  just  sufficient  to  render  the  material  plastic  3im| 
capable  of  being  packed,  and  no  more.  An  excess  of  water  mate^ 
rolling   more   difficult   and    increases    subsequent    settlement,     Manjl 

*  See  description  of  Tabeaud  dam,  Eng.  News^  i^oa,  xlvul  p.  36.  I 
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apply  the  water  before  the  layer  is  placed,  instead  of  afterwards,  with 
good  results. 

Embankments  have  been  built  of  dry.  material,  and  if  thorough 
ramming  could  be  secured,  this  method  would  probably  give  a  bank 
tighter  and  less  liable  to  settlement  than  by  the  use  of  water.  With 
some  material,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  certain  amount  of  water 
to  reduce  the  lumps.  If  well-compacted,  the  settlement  will  be  very 
slight,  as  small  an  amount  as  \  inch  in  50  feet  having  been  reported 
by  Mr.  FitzGerald.  With  a  masonry  core-wall  it  is  especially  im- 
portant that  the  settlement  of  the  embankment  be  small. 

During  the  construction  of  the  main  body  of  the  embankment  the 
core- wall  if  of  puddle  is  carried  up  simultaneously  therewith,  thinner 

•  layers  of  material  being  used  in  this  part,  and  more  care  in  rolling. 

t  A  concrete  core-wall  must  be  kept  a  few  feet  in  advance  of  the  earthen 

c  portion,  and  the  latter  well  rammed  against  it. 

\       398.  Hydraulic  Dam-construction. — In    the   western    part    of   the 

'.  country  many  good  embankments    have  been   built  by  this  method. 

iThe  material  is,  where  practicable,  obtained  from  the  adjacent  hillsides, 

j  from  which  it  is  loosened  by  a  water-jet  and  conveyed  to  the  top  of  the 

'  dam  by  water  flowing  through  pipes  or  flumes.  There  it  is  allowed  to 
settle  in  a  pond  maintained  by  keeping  the  edges  of  the  dam  higher 
than  the  centre.     The  cost  of  construction  where  the  conditions  are 

;  favorable  is  exceedingly  low. 

»         The  following  description  of  a  dam  constructed  at  Tyler,  Texas, 

\  will  further  explain  the  process :  * 

The  dam  is  575  feet  long,  32  feet  high,  and  contains  24,000  cubic 
yards,  the  inner  slopes  being  3  to  i  and  the  outer  2  to  i,  with  a  4-foot 
bcrme  on  the  inside  10  feet  below  the  top.  All  of  the  materials  used 
in  the  dam  were  sluiced  in  from  a  neighboring  hill  at  a  cost  of  4 J  cents 
per  cubic  yard,  including  the  plant  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  the 
reservoir.  Water  was  pumped  through  a  6-inch  pipe  and  directed 
against  the  hillside  from  a  nozzle  at  a  pressure  of  100  pounds  per 
square  inch.  The  material  washed  down  consisted  of  65  per  cent  of 
sand  and  35  per  cent  of  clay. 

*'  In  beginning  the  work  a  trench  4  feet  wide  was  excavated  through 
flie  surface-soil  dowp  into  clay  subsoil,  a  depth  of  several  feet,  and  this 
was  first  filled  with  selected  puddle  clay  sluiced  in  by  the  stream. 
Then  the  form  of  the  dam  was  outlined  by  throwing  up  low  sand  ridges 
It  the  slope  lines,  which  were  maintained,  as  the  dam  rose  in  height, 


^  From  U.  S.  Geolog.  Survey,  1896-97,  pp.  654-5. 
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by  men  with  hoes.  A  pond  of  water  was  thus  maintained  over  the  top 
of  the  dam,  the  water  being  drawn  off  from  time  to  time,  either  into 
the  reservoir  or  outside  as.  preferred.  The  material  was  transported 
from  the  bank  in  a  13 -inch  sheet-iron  pipe,  with  loose  joints,  stove-pipe 
fashion,  extending  from  near  the  face  of  the  bluff,  where  the  jet  was 
operating,  across  the  centre  line  of  the  dam.  These  were  so  arranged 
as  to  be  easily  uncoupled  at  any  point,  so  as  to  direct  the  deposit  where 
required  to  build  up  the  embankment  uniformly.  It  was  found  that 
the  quantity  of  solids  brought  down  by  the  water  varied  from  18  per 
cent  in  solid  clay  to  30  per  cent  in  sand.'* 

The  entire  cost  of  the  dam  with  all  its  accessories  is  given  at  $1140. 
Mr.  L.  W.  Wells  was  the  engineer  in  charge. 

399.  Slope  Protection. — The  up-stream  slope  must  be  protected  from 
wave  and  ice  action.  This  protection  is  usually  afforded  by  a  closely 
laid  pavement  about  18  inches  thick  laid  on  6  to  12  inches  of  broken 
stone  or  gravel.  Below  low-water  line  a  good  layer  of  riprap  is  fre- 
quently substituted,  the  paving  ending  at  a  berme.  The  foot  of  the 
paving  should  be  well  supported  by  large  blocks  of  stone  or  concrete. 
Where  large  gravel  and  boulders  are  abundant  the  face  can  be  well 
protected  by  such  material  placed  loosely,  the  larger  stones  being  on 
the  outside  to  resist  the  impact  of  the  ice  and  waves.  Paving  should 
preferably  not  be  put  in  place  until  all  settlement  has  ceased.  (For 
impervious  linings  see  Chapter  XXVII.)  The  down-stream  face  is 
usually  sodded  for  sake  of  appearance  and  as  a  protection  from  rain, 
but  may  be  protected  by  gravel  and  coarse  material  if  more  convenient. 
The  edges  of  the  embankment  should  have  rounded  rather  than  angular 
outlines.  Where  considerable  seepage  exists  it  is  desirable  to  fill  in  at 
the  outer  toe  to  some  depth  with  broken  stone,  as  this  aids  in  drainage 
and  in  maintaining  the  slope. 

400.  Embankments  and  Foundations  of  Porous  Material Sand  and 

ordinary  porous  earth  have  been  successfully  used  in  embankments  of 
considerable  size.  In  their  construction  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  effect  of  percolation  on  the  stability,  both  in  tending  to  wash  out 
the  material,  and  to  decrease  its  effective  weight.  Percolation  should 
in  the  first  place  be  limited  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  this  end  the  em- 
bankment should  be  made  broad  and  with  flat  slopes,  especially  on 
the  lower  face  or  the  lower  portion  of  the  lower  face.  The  upper  slope 
may  be  made  as  usual  if  protected  by  paving.  To  prevent  the  mate- 
rial from  washing  out,  the  upper  part  should,  if  possible,  be  made  of 
finer  material  than  the  lower,  the  change  from  one  to  the  other  being 
gradual.     The  velocity  of  the  percolating  water  is  thus  much  less  in 
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er  portion  of  the  dam  where  the  material  is  unsupported,  but 
he  particles  are  larger  and  less  easily  moved  by  the  water, 
le  foundation  is  also  porous,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case,  it  is  also 
ry  to  prevent  a  high  velocity  of  percolation  through  it.  This 
nplished  by  the  broad  embankment  which  forces  the  water  to 
-ther  through  the  material,  and  can  also  be  aided  by  driving  a 
sheet-piling  along  the  center  of  the  dam.  The  entire  dam  and 
ion  should  thus  be  built  like  a  gigantic  filter,  the  object  being, 
rst  place,  to  prevent  percolation  as  far  as  possible  by  the  use  of 
;st  available  material  on  the  up-stream  side,  and,  in  the  second 
>  so  support  this  material  as  to  permit  any  percolating  water  to 
without  causing  damage  to  the  dam  or  its  foundation.  In  case 
ndation  material  is  very  soft  the  embankment  must  be  spread 
reduce  the  load  carried.  To  prevent  the  squeezing  out  of  the 
ion  material,  it  may  be  excavated  to  a  considerable  depth  at 
is  and  replaced  by  gravel  or  concrete.     It  may  also  be  desirable 

the  earth  to  a  considerable  distance  below  the  embankment 
by  means  of  a  low  bank.  Drainage  at  the  outer  toe  is  service- 
lowering  the  line  of  saturation  and  maintaining  a  drier  slope. 

great  Gatun  dam  on  the  Panama  Canal  is  designed  on  the 
is  here  set  forth.  (See  Fig.  76.)  In  section  it  is  about  135 
h,  with  inner  slope  of   i  :  2  and  outer  slope  of   i  .-25,  and  a  base 

?e?e^- 


Fig.  76.  —  Section*  OF  Gatun  Dam. 

f  about  one-half  mile.     It  is  virtually  an  artificial  hill  in  which 
:olating  water  will  act  exactly  as  ground-water.* 

Outlet-pipes.  —  The  design  and  construction  of  the  outlet 
nents  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  at  the  same  time  most 
features  of  the  work.  This  is  chiefly  because  of  the  difficulty 
g  pipes  or  building  masonry  conduits  through  earth  embank- 
n  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  a  perfect  and  reliable  connection 

the  two  materials.     Poor  work  at  this  point  is  one  of  the  chief 
f  the  many  failures  of  earth  embankments, 
jservoirs  of  any  considerable  depth  it  is  desirable  so  to  arrange 
3ts  as  to  enable  the  water  to  be  drawn  off  at  different  levels,  not 
g  10  or  15  feet  apart,  in  order  that  water  of  the  best  available 


a  full  discus.sion  of  this  subject  see  paper  by  George  Morison  on  the  Bohio 
ns.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  1902,  xlviii.  p.  235. 
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quality  may  at  all  times  be  obtained.  Prov-ision  must  also  be  imde 
by  suitable  gates  or  valves  for  controlling  the  flow  or  turning  it  inlod 
conduit  or  other  chamiel;  and  to  make  the  operation  as  reliabk  m 
possible,  all  valves  or  other  working  parts  should  be  readily  accesstble. 

The  outlet-pipes  are  usually  of  cast  iron  and  may  either  be  Ml 
underneath  the  embankment  and  surrounded  thereby,  or  a  culvert  m 
masonry  may  be  constructed  in  the  embankment  and  the  pipes  )m 
therein,  or  they  may  be  laid  in  a  tunnel  constructed  in  the  natma 
ground  at  the  end  of  the  embankment  or  at  some  more  remote  pboi 
in  the  reservoir.  A  gate-chamber  containing  the  necessary  \'alv^l 
located  at  some  point  along  the  outlet-pipe  or  conduit.  The  size  d 
the  pijje  must  be  such  as  to  deliver  water  at  the  required  rate  withoifl 
tcK)  great  loss  of  head  as  determined  by  considerations  of  economy,  fl( 
by  the  head  available.  This  will  usually  limit  the  velocity  to  4  or  | 
feet  per  second.    For  large  quantities  two  or  more  outlet-pipes  are  usd 

40 2 <  Pipes  Placed  in  the  Embankment,  —  In  the  case  of  resegai 
with  comparatively  low  embankments  the  outlet-pii^es  are  usuall|H 
beneath  the  embankment  at  or  near  the  lowest  point.  They  shoii 
be  laid  on  a  good  firm  foundation  in  the  natural  ground,  and  shou 
preferably  rest  upon  and  be  surrounded  by  a  bed  of  8  to  12  inches 


Fig,  77, ^-Section  through  Outlet-pu^e,  Nkw  LozfoON  RESEmvutiL. 

{Frifw  Jing^tHttfiftg  Rfcartf^  Vol.  xtvi.) 

rich  concrete,  well  rammed  into  the  trench  and  left  rough  on  the 
side*  To  enable  the  earth  to  be  more  thoroughly  bonded  with  tl 
concrete,  cut-off  v^-alls  should  be  built  projecting  out  from  the  mt 
body  of  the  concrete,  i  J  to  2  feet,  as  shown  in  Fig.  jy.  If  concrete 
not  used,  then  the  pipes  should  be  provided  with  wide  flanges.  Tb 
should  be  very  carefully  laid  and  tested  under  pressure  before  coverii^ 
If  the  embankment  has  a  masonry  core-wall,  a  good  secure  coxm\ 
tion  can  readily  be  made  at  this  point  between  pipe  and  embankmei 
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,  If  the  core  is  of  puddle,  great  care  must  be  taken  in  thoroughly  ram- 
ming the  puddle  about  the  concrete.  If  the  trench  extends  below  the 
pipe,  it  should  be  filled  underneath  with  concrete  rather  than  puddle, 
as  otherwise  settlement  and  rupture  are  very  liable  to  occur.  The 
great  difficulty  of  securing  reliable  work  at  this  point,  and  the  failures 
which  have  occurred,  have  led  many  English  engineers  to  strongly 
favor  the  use  of  tunnels. 

403.  Culverts. — For  some  reasons  an  open  culvert  ir.  much  to  be 
preferred  to  a  pipe.  Once  constructed,  additional  pi|xrs  may  be  laicf 
therein  at  any  time;  the  pipes  may  also  be  readily  inspected,  and  any 
leaks  that  occur  in  them  do  not  endanger  the  structure,  a  matter  of 
especial  importance  where  the  pipes  are  under  heavy  pressure.  The 
culvert  may  also  be  conveniently  made  to  act  as  a  wastew.iy  for  the 
stream  during  construction. 

The  same  precautions  must  be  taken  in  the  construction  of  culverts 

as  in  the  laying  of  pipes.     They  must  have  a  good  firm  foundation  and 

a  good  bond  with  the  surrounding  embankment.     The  cross-section 

must  be  amply  strong  to  resist  all  lateral  and  vertical  pressures,  the 

latter  being  assumed  to  act  upwards  as  well  as  downwards,  and,  in  the 

upper  portion  of  the  embankment,  to  be  equal  to  the  full  water-pressure 

of    the  reservoir.     Reinforced    concrete    is  especially    well   suited    for 

work    of   this  character.     Imperviousness    is    secured    by   the    use   of 

a  rich    mortar  and  by  plastering  on  the  outside  with   Portland-cement 

morrar  neat  or  i  to   i.     Cut-off  walls  or  projecting  courses  should  be 

biiflt  around  the  outside  at  intervals  as  described  for  pipe  outlets.      At 

the    connection  with  the  gate-house  a  cut-off  wall  is  put  in  through 

which  the  pipes  pass,  and  which  must  sustain  the  full  head  of  wati  r. 

F^^-  7^  illustrates  a  culvert  constructed  through  an  embankment 

^  an  impounding-reservoir,  with  outlet-pipes  laid  therein  and  ojx-ning 

ir*  J    *  gate-chamber  at  the  upper  toe.     Where  the  gatc-chanibcr  is 

pliceri  just  above  the  core,  the  culvert  may  stop  at  that  j>oint  and  piixs 

be  :25<ri  d^  conduct  the  water  from  reservoir  to  gate-house.      Where  the 

turned  into  the  natural  watercourse  below,  the  j>ipe  may  be 

with,  the  water  passing  through  the  oi)en  culvert. 

'i'zA  -outlet  arrangements  of  the  new  settling  reservr)irs  f^r  f'im  in- 

££i    ir*  ihown  in  Fig.  79.      Here  the  culvert  is  constructed   in    tlie 

ncu^^   rround  and  has  a  very  heavy  section.      A  .J-inch  coat  of  I'ort- 

bsni— :.tment  plaster  on  the  outside  insures  imj)erviousness. 

Tunnels. — If  a  tunnel  be   u.sed,   it  may  be  made  straight  and 
underneath  the   embankment,   or  may  turn  an    angle    and    pass 
avamd  ic  altogether  (the  gate-chamber  being  placed  at  the  angle;,  or 
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it  may  cut  through  a  narrow  place  in  the  dfv  ide  and  lead  the  water  mft 
another  valley^  a  rare  but  very  favorable  arrangement.     With  cjeefl 
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puddle  trenches  or  soft  foundations  it  is  desirable  to  entirely  a^ 
cutting  into  or  under  the  dam* 

If  the  material  through  %vhich  the  tunnel  passes  is  anything  but 
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hard  impervious  rock,  the  tunnel  must  be  lined  with  brick,  and  back  of 
the  lining  the  excavation  must  be  thoroughly  filled  with  concrete.  In 
rock  a  tunnel  is  entirely  satisfactory,  but  in  earth  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  strata,  and  the  back-filling  is  much  more  difficult  than  in 
the  case  of  a  culvert  constructed  in  open  trench.  Sometimes  in  solid 
rock  a  trench  instead  of  a  tunnel  is  dug  around  the  end  of  the  dam,  and 
the  gate-chamber  located  therein. 

405.  Gate-chambers. — The  gates  or  valves  controlling  the  flow 
"through  the  outlet-pipes  are  placed  in  small  masonry  chambers,  which, 
besides  allowing  of  convenient  operation  of  and  access  to  the  valves, 
^so  usually  contain  screening-chambers  and  valve  arrangements 
i^hereby  water  may  be  drawn  from  different  levels. 

406.  Position  of  the  Gate-chamber, — Gate-chambers  are  preferably 
placed  at  or  near  the  upper  end  of  the  outlet-pipes  in  order  that  the 
pressure  therein  may  be  under  control.  They  are,  however,  sometimes 
placed  at  the  outer  toe  of  the  embankment,  but  this  is  undesirable,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  shut  off  the  water  from  the  pipes  in  case  of  leakage 
except  by  the  use  of  divers.  This  point  is  of  more  importance  with 
large  dams  than  in  the  case  of  small  distributing  reservoirs.  In  dams 
^ith  core-walls  the  gate-chamber  may  properly  be  placed  anywhere 
l)etween  the  core-wall  and  upper  toe,  and  with  core-walls  of  masonry 
it  is  conveniently  placed  just  above  and  adjoining  the  masonry  core. 

An  advantage  gained  by  placing  the  chamber  at  the  inside  toe  is 
that  it  enables  arrangements  to  be  easily  made  for  drawing  water  from 
different  levels.  Fig.  78  shows  a  gate-chamber  in  this  position.  A 
foot-bridge  is  here  necessary  to  allow  of  access  to  the  gate-house. 
This  position  exposes  the  chamber  to  severe  stresses  from  the  action  of 
ice  and  is  therefore  more  suitable  for  large  than  for  small  structures. 
If  the  chamber  is  placed  farther  back  in  the  embankment,  the  necessity 
of  a  bridge  is  avoided  and  the  structure  is  much  better  protected  from 
the  action  of  ice,  but  the  drawing  of  water  from  different  levels  is  not 
so  convenient.  It  may  be  drawn  from  the  bottom  by  a  continuation 
of  the  outlet-pipe  or  culvert  to  the  upper  face  of  the  embankment.  It 
can  also  be  drawn  from  near  the  top  by  an  inlet  in  the  masonry  wall  or 
by  a  short  inlet-pipe.  To  draw  from  intermediate  levels,  inlet-pipes  or 
sluices  must  be  extended  to  the  face,  as  in  Fig.  81  ;  or  an  adjustable 
inlet-pipe  may  be  employed,  as  is  common  with  distributing-reservoirs 
and  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  79 ;  or  the  embankment  may  be  removed 
from  the  upper  face  of  the  chamber  and  supported  on  the  sides  by 
heavy  wing  walls,  thus  enabling  the  water  to  be  drawn  through  ordi- 
naiy  sluiceways  as  in  Fig.  tt.     This  last  method  becomes  very  expen- 
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sive  with  high  embankments.     In  Fig.  8i  the  first  and  last  methods  |^ 
are  combmed. 

407-  GiNcrat  Arrangt'tnents. — ^T he  various  forms  of  gate-chambers 
may  be  further  described  in  connection  with  the  examples  illustrated  by 
the  figures.  The  simplest  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  77,  page  35S,  aiic 
consists  merely  of  a  single  chamber  built  over  the  valve  in  the  sifi|;jL' 
outlet-pipe.  A  separate  waste-pipe  is  here  provided.  The  illustration 
refers  to  a  distributing  reservoir,  but  the  arrangement  is  suitable  for 
small  reservoirs  where  screens  are  not  required  and  where  it  is  iieca- 
sary  to  draw  water  from  but  one  level. 

Fig,  80  illustrates  a  design   suitable  for  small  reservoirs.    This 
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arrangement  permits  of  drawing  water  from  near  the  bottom  and  irf"f^j 
about  mid-depth.     Screening  is  also  provided  fon 

Fig.  81  illustrates  a  form  adapted  to  larger  works  and  shoe's  hf>* 
pipes  may  be  arranged  to  draw  from  difft^rcnt  levels  when  the  gat« 
chamber  is  placed  in  the  body  of  the  embankment     Grooves  arc  1 
vided  for  screens  and  for  stop-planks  for  regulating  the  flow  from  tbel 
surface  of  the  reservoir*     A  waste-pipe  is  shown  and  also  an  overflow  J 
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le  reservoir  in  question  beings  a  distributing-reservoir.*    (See  Chapter 
tXVU  for  further  details  of  distributing-reservoirs.) 

In  Fig.  78  is  shown  a  still  more  elaborate  gate*chambL*r  suitable 
or  the  largest  reservoirs,  and  similar  to  that  used  in  some  of  the  rcser- 
roirs  of  the  New  York  and  Boston  Water-works.  (See  also  Fig.  99, 
lage  397*)  The  structure  is  divided  longitudinally  into  two  cham- 
lers*  The  division -w^all  contains  the  sluice-valves  for  drawing  water 
tt  different  levels,  admission  to  the  outer  chamber  being  through  large 
openings  placed  opposite  the  valves*  In  the  outer  chamber  are  grooves 
br  screens  which  may  also  be  used  for  wooden  stop*planks  in  case  of 
mergency.     As  an  additional  measure  of  safety  the  upper  end  of  the 
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let-pipe  may  be  provided  with  a  valve  as  shown.  At  tlie  lower  face  of 
le  dam  is  usually  placed  another  valve-chamber  containing  valves  for 
reeling  the  flow  into  waste-pipes,  or  into  a  conduit,  or  otherwise,  as 
ic  case  may  be.  This  also  provides  a  more  convenient  place  for  the 
lily  regulation  of  the  flow.  Where  there  arc  two  or  three  outlet-pipes 
le  chamber  is  divided  into  a  corresponding  number  of  divisions^  each 
them  arranged  to  be  operated  independentl>^  A  preferable  arrange- 
tent  to  that  shown  would  be  to  place  the  gate-chamber  just  above  the 
^e-wall,  which  is  the  usual  Boston  practice.     One  of  the  methods 


•  Trans.  Am,  Soc,  C  E,,  1S95,  xxxiir.  p.  46. 
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described  in  Art.  406  would  then  have  to  be  adopted  if  water  is  tol 
drawn  from  different  levels. 

Fig,  82  illustrates  a  large  gate-chamber  on  one  of  the  dktribuciii^'. 
reservoirs  of  the   New  York  Water-supply.     This   design  combin 
many  of  the  desirable  features  already  mentioned.      Note  that  accei 
is  had  to  the  pipe-line  from  the  gate-chamber. 

A  form  of  inlet-tower  used  much  in  English  practice  is  showQ  y 


Fig*  8fl.— Jkrome  Park  Gats-houss. 

(From  Weffiii*nn'*  '*  W«ter-BUppl^  of  New  York.'*) 


FiG»  83.— Inlet  TOWER,  Glasgow  WATER-woaica. 

Fig,  83.     It  consists  of  but  a  single  chamber»  the  inlets  being  place 

at  various  levels.     A  separate  screen-chamber  is  built  on  shore**    Fd 

towers  having  a  single  chamber  the  circular  form  is  to  be  commende 

Arrangements  differing  considerably  from  those  above   describ 

have  abo  been  used  with  satisfactory  results.     The  proper  one  to  adop 

♦  Ett^intfring,  rSg^,  LVII,  p.  738* 
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ny  particular  case  depends  upon  local  conditions  and  is  determined 
considerations  of  safety,  economy,  and  convenience  of  operation. 
Gate-chambers  are  sometimes  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  the 
:e-gates  built  into  the  sloped  embankments,  with  rods  for  operating 
n  carried  up  the  inclined  face  to  mechanisin  above.  This  arrange- 
It  is  suitable  only  in  mild  climates  where  trouble  with  ice  is  not  to 
eared.  It  is  cheap,  but  not  as  reliable  or  as  convenient  in  case  of 
^page  as  the  gate-chamber, 

408*  Details, — The  masonry  of  the  inlet-tower  is  usually  of  heavy 
3le,  faced  with  ashlar  and  lined  with  hard  brick  or  cut  stone.  Re- 
read concrete  is  also  well  adapted  to  this  work,  as  it  may  be  quite 
ely  calculated  to  resist  the  forces  acting  and  will  usually  effect  con- 
rable  saving  over  the  use  of  stone  masonry. 

The  lower  as  a  whole  when  located  at  the  toe  must  be  able  to  resist 
and  wave  action,  and  each  wall  the  unbalanced  pressure  of  the 
sr.  Walls  of  stone  or  brick  masonry  will  vary  in  thickness  with 
r  unsupported  length.  The  exterior  walls  are  usually  made  3  to  4 
thick  at  the  top,  with  an  increase  of  about  three- fourths  inch  to 
ch  in  thickness  per  foot  of  depth,  the  batter  being  made  on  the  out* 
for  convenience  and  to  furnish  a  better  bond  with  the  earthwork, 
frior  walls  may  be  made  of  slightly  less  thickness.  Reinforced  con- 
e  wal!s,  where  subject  to  impact  from  ice  or  other  cause,  should  be 
le  considerably  thicker  than  the  static  pressures  require.  The 
idation  should  be  prepared  with  great  care.  If  the  gate  chamber  is 
ed  near  the  toe,  the  load  will  be  much  heavier  than  the  surrounding 
h  embankment,  and  unequal  settlement  is  liable  to  occur,  causing 
:ks  in  the  masonry  of  the  culvert  and  displacing  the  out  let -pi  pes, 
t  bottom  of  the  gate-chamber  should  be  constructed  under  the  sup- 
ition  that  full  water-pressure  will  exist  underneath  the  chamber  when 
jty.     It  is  best  made  of  reinforced  concrete. 

Fish -screens  are  usually  copper- wire  screens  with  ^  to  \  inch  mesh, 
cned  to  wooden  or  iron  frames  and  arranged  to  slide  in  grooves  in 
masonry.  They  are  arranged  in  pairs,  and  each  screen  is  made  up 
everal  elements  of  a  size  convenient  to  handle,* 
The  gate-chamber  is  surmounted  by  a  gate-house  in  which  is 
Ltcd  the  operating  mechanism  of  valves  and  screens.  As  this  build- 
is  frequently  quite  prominent,  it  is  important  that  it  be  giv^en  an 
stic  treatment  suited  to  the  surroundings.  Two  very  commendable 
gns  are  illustrated  on  page  367,  and  show  what  may  be  done  in 

Tm  deiailf  of  screen  and  mechanical  lifter  used  at  disuibutin^^reiervoirs  of 
3p$iod  walcT-wofka,  see  Eng,  Nevfs,  1900,  XLiv.  p,  ai8. 
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this  direction.  The  former  illustration  is  taken  from  WegmanitH 
*•  Water-supply  of  New  York/'  and  the  latter  is  from  a  photogiafB 
loaned  to  the  authors  hy  the  engineer,  Mr.  L.  M.  Hastings.  I 

The  bottom  of  the  reservoir  should  be  paved  near  the  gate-charato  1 
and  the  lower  sluiceway  placed  close  to  the  bottom;  or  a  separalM 
drain-pipe  may  be  provided  as  shown  in  the  illustrations.  This  15  a 
necessary  feature  in  small  distributing-reservoirs  requiring  frequtn 
cleaning.  If  the  gate-chamber  is  not  located  at  tile  ver>'  bottom  of  tJ 
valley,  a  drain-pipe  may  lead  to  such  point  and  be  operated  as  a  siphtW 
when  it  is  desired  to  drain  the  reservoir.  Where  much  sediment  ifl 
deposited  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  large  sluice-gate  at  the  very  bott« 
to  use  in  flushing  out  the  material  near  the  dam,  ■ 

409-  Valves  and  Sluice-gates. ^Thc  inlets  into  the  gate>chatn« 
are  made  to  correspond  in  size  with  the  outlet-pipe*  For  small  inleffl 
the  most  convenient  form  is  a  small  piece  of  pipe  built  Into  the  watfl 
with  an  ordinary  gate-valve  attached  thereto,  as  shown  in  Fig.  81,  dl 
a  small  sluice-valve  as  shown  in  Fig*  80.  Large  valves  require  a  good] 
broad  support,  and  in  narrow  walls  and  chambers  it  is  more  convenient 
and  also  cheaper  to  use  in  most  cases  cast-iron  sluice-gates  of  the  lattel 
form.  These  large  gates  are  usually  of  special  design,  made  witfl 
ribbed  faces  on  the  side  towards  the  water- pressure,  and  plane  on  ttil 
other  side,  as  is  ordinarily  done  with  cast-iron  plates.  The  gate  ■ 
made  to  slide  in  grooves  faced  with  brass  or  bronze,  and  tlie  sliding 
surfaces  of  the  gate  are  similarly  faced.  ■ 

Where  the  water-pressure  tends  to  force  the  gate  off  its  seat,  sonw 
form  of  wedge  arrangement  must  be  used  to  force  the  gate  to  it.^  kh 
when  nearly  closed.  Such  an  arrangement  is  showTx  in  the  gates  (■ 
the  St,  Louis  intake  (Fig.  43,  page  265),  the  wedge  being  formed  « 
an  additional  groove  with  brass  facing.  Instead  of  a  continues 
inclined  groove  such  as  this,  a  series  of  adjustable  blocks  is  somctimM 
employed  against  which  bear  corresponding  projections  on  the  bade*'^ 
the  gate.  When  the  pressure  holds  the  gate  to  the  face  a  sinlpk 
groove  is  sufficient. 

The  frame  of  the  gate  is  usually  of  cast  iron,  bolted  securely  to  ikc 
masonryi  in  which  case  the  opening  is  lined  w^ith  cut  stone-     —  • 
iron  pipes  or  sluices  may  be  built  in  the  masonry  and  at  the  - 
serve  as  attachments  for  the  frames.      The  latter  method  \%  empiofc^ 
at  SyracusCi  and  Fig.  ^6  illustrates  the  sluice-gate  there  used.* 

Small  sluice  valves  are  operated  by  hand- wheel,  larger  ones  ^\ 


•  Trans.  Am.  Soc*  C*  E.    iSgs.  xxxiv.  p.  a7. 
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Fig.  84,  — Ci£NrttAL  Pakk  Gate-house,  New  York*      (Wec>«a]^n.) 


Fig.  S5,— Pay  son  Park  GATe-KOtJse«  Cambkipge* 
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rorm-gearing^  proportioned  according  to  the  pressure  and  available 
lower.  When  convenient,  hydraulic  power,  using  a  mixture  of  water 
ksd  glycerine,  as  at  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati,  is  very  suitable,  each 
rylinder  being  readily  proportioned  according  to  the  load.  The 
r^rlinders  can  be  so  arranged  that  in  case  of  failure  of  the  pressure 
licy  may  be  operated  by  a  hand-pump. 

410.  Waste-weirs. — ^As  already  noted,  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
fiauses  of  reservoir  failures  is  insufficiency  of  waste-weir  capacity, 
Msulting  in  the  overflowing  of  the  dam  and  its  rapid  destruction. 
Mention  need  only  be  made  of  the  terrible  Johnstown  disaster  in  1889, 


Fig.  86.— Sluice-gate,  Syracuse  Water-works. 

|where,  on  account  of  insufficient  wasteway,  an  earthen  embankment 

destroyed,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  over  2000  lives  and  the  dcstruc- 

i  of  property  valued  at  3  to  4  miUion  dollars.* 

In  Chapter  VI  the  subject  of  maximum  flood-flov/s  was  fully  dis- 

ssed.      The  maximum  flood   having  been  estimated,   it  remains  to 

|provide  some  safe  means  whereby  it  may  be  passed  to  the  valley  below. 

This  is  done  in  three  different  ways:    (i)  A  wastcway  may  be 

iccavated  in  the  natural  ground  at  one  or  both  ends  of  the  dam. 

Hiere  the  foundation  is  of  rock  this  is  a  very  safe  and  effective  form  of 


*  See  Report  of  lovettigating  Committee  in  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  £.,  1891,  xxiv. 
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wasteway,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  have  it  of  sufficient  slope  audi 
cross*section  at  all  points  to  carry  the  required  amount  of  water  attkj 
assumed  depth.  On  earth  foundations  the  slopes  of  such  a  chanodl 
would  need  to  be  thoroughly  protected  with  heavy  so Hd  masonry  ■ 
cement.  It  will,  however,  seldom  be  economical  to  construct  a  wasteJ 
way  of  this  kind  in  earth.  I 

(2)  The  wasteway  may  sometimes  be  formed  at  some  low  point  id 
the  dividing  ridge ,  and  the  water  led  to  another  valley.  This  h  li){d||l 
to  require  considerable  attention  in  providing  a  safe  channel  for  mk 
increased  quantities  of  w^ater  carried  in  the  other  valley,  particularly li 
its  upper  end.  I 

(3)  The  third  form  of  wasteway  is  provided  by  making  a  portion  oll 
the  dam  of  masonry  designed  as  a  spillway,  and  placed  at  about  tkl 
axis  of  the  valley.  The  forms  of  such  dams  are  discussed  in  detail  iJ 
Chapter  XVI L  At  the  junction  of  the  masonry  and  the  eartli  portionsJ 
the  low^er  slopes  of  the  embankments  must  be  retained  by  heavy  wingi 
walls  built  out  from  the  masonry  dam.  The  upper  slopes  may  be  !itt-l 
wise  protected  ^  or  they  may  be  carried  around  in  front  of  the  cnasounl 
weir  throughout  its  entire  length.  Where  the  earth  and  masonry  pofJ 
tions  join»  great  care  must  be  taken  to  ram  the  earth  solidly  in  place.! 
Particular  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  connection  betwwJ 
core-w\ill  and  masonry*  The  back  of  all  walls  touching  the  cartH 
should  be  left  rough  and  be  built  with  a  batter.  The  advantage  jM 
masonry  core-wall  is  here  obvious.  Fig.  99,  page  397,  shows  the'^H 
of  wing  wall  at  the  junction  of  a  weir  and  an  earthen  embartkm^B 
which  well  illustrates  the  foregoing  points.  I 

411.  Pnyporiians  of  Wasic-wdr^. — The  requisite  capacity  bdflffl 
known,  the  length  and  depth  of  weir  are  to  be  determined.  Either  majl 
be  assumed  and  the  other  computed  by  means  of  a  w^eir  formula*  b« 
in  each  case  there  are  certain  proportions  that  will  be  the  mM 
economicaU  A  low  weir  requires  a  greater  length,  whereas  a  detjl 
and  short  w^eir  requires,  for  the  same  storage  volume,  that  the  rest  J 
the  dam  be  made  higher.  The  proper  proportions  are  thus  depcndcilll 
upon  the  relative  cost  of  weir  length  and  of  extra  height  of  dam,  and  iJ 
largely  a  question  of  topography.  Weir  heights  will  ordinarily  ranM 
from  2  to  4  or  5  feet,  with  lengths  of  50,  100,  or  even  500  feet,  or  morej 
depending  on  the  required  capacit>^  In  any  case  the  flood  line  dcte^i 
mines  the  height  of  the  other  part  of  the  dam,  while  the  weir  creStI 
determines  the  storage.  The  difference  is  the  available  depth  of  wdrJ 
For  weir  formulas  sefe?  Chapter  XII.  I 

412.  Care  of  Floods  during  Constructioii, — One  of  the  most  troublcJ 
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me  and  expensive  features  of  construction  is  the  provision  for  passing- 
e  floods  over  or  through  the  works.     At  the  start  an  artificial  channel 

flume  can  readily  be  constructed  at  one  side  of  the  valley,  and  the 
ilvert  or  outlet-pipe  put  in  place,  if  there  be  such.  The  ordinary  dis- 
large  and  moderate  floods  can  then  be  passed  through  this.  Heavy 
)ods  may  be  allowed  to  pass  over  an  uncompleted  masonry  weir  or  ^ 
I  carried  over  the  embankment  at  a  point  protected  by  timber  aprons. 
In  constructing  the  Titicus  dam  of  the  Croton  Water-supply  the 
ver  was  first  turned  into  an  artificial  channel  by  means  of  a  temporary 
im  24  feet  high  and  about  locx)  feet  above  the  main  dam.  Afterwards 
timber  flume  was  used  having  two  compartments,  each  9  feet  by  7  feet 
inches,  placed  25  feet  above  ground  where  it  crossed  the  dam.  After 
le  dam  was  raised  above  the  flume,  the  water  was  turned  into  the 
ite-house  and  discharged  through  two  outlet-pipes  48  inches  in 
ameter.  Extreme  floods  were  allowed  to  pass  over  the  uncompleted 
)rtions  of  the  masonry  wasteway  at  a  low  point  left  for  the  purpose. 

was  considered  that  the  damage  thus  caused  was  less  than  the 
:pense  of  constructing  a  flume  large  enough  to  carry  the  water.  Two 
:avy  freshets  were  thus  taken  care  of.  The  tributary  area  was  22.8 
uare  miles.* 

413.  Cost. — The  cost  of  reservoir  embankments  when  constructed 

the  usual  way  will  range  about  as  follows:  Excavation  25  to  30  cents 
T  cubic  yard;  embankment  30  to  40  cents;  puddle  50  to  75  cents; 
y  paving  $2.00  to  $3.00;  riprap  $1.50  to  $2.00;  sodding  20  to  30 
nts  per  square  yard.  For  the  cost  of  various  classes  of  masonry  see 
rt.  449  of  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

MASONRY  DAMS. 

THE   DESIGN. 


; 


414.  General  Conditions. — Dams  of  masonry  can  safely  be  built  00^ 
upon  very  firm  foundations.  Low  dams  of  a  height  of  20  or  30  fed, 
and  occasionally  higher,  have  been  founded  on  firm  earth,  but  lugk 
masonry  dams  should  be  constructed  on  nothing  less  substantial  thsft 
solid  rock.  In  any  case  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  practically  all  settl^ 
ment,  for  with  a  material  such  as  masonry  any  appreciable  settlement 
is  quite  certain  to  cause  cracks.  Given,  however,  a  firm  foundational 
masonry  dam  is  much  superior  to  an  earthen  embankment  in  several 
respects.  Its  design  can  be  more  certainly  and  precisely  determined 
upon ;  it  is  more  durable ;  outlet  pipes  and  conduits  can  be  constructed 
through  it  with  much  greater  safety;  and,  when  properly  designed, 
flood-waters  may  pass  over  it  without  danger  to  the  structure.  For 
very  high  dams,  such  as  those  above  100  feet,  masonry  is  much  to  be 
preferred.  As  regards  economy,  the  masonry  dam  may  even  be 
cheaper  in  some  cases  than  one  of  earth,  this  question  depending 
mainly  upon  the  convenience  of  obtaining  suitable  material. 

Earthen  dams  are  largely  designed  according  to  empirical  rules, 
but  with  a  solid  material  such  as  masonry  it  is  possible  to  apply  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  principles  of  mechanics  in  determining  the 
proper  forms.  Moreover,  as  masonry  is  a  relatively  expensive 
material,  it  is  very  desirable  for  the  sake  of  economy  to  make  the 
theoretical  investigation  as  thorough  as  is  consistent  with  the  accuracy 
of  the  data. 

415.  The  External  Forces  Acting  upon  a  Dam. — Dams  are  built  either 
straight  or  curved  in  plan.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  assumed  thataB 
forces  act  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  dam,  and  that  the  dam  resist* 
by  gravity  alone;  in  the  latter  case,  arch  action  may  exist  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  thus  involving  other  than  normal  forces.    The  first  case 
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^  will  be  here  treated,  and  it  will  be  suffident  to  consider  a  length 
dam  of  one  unit.     (For  a  discussion  of  the  curved  form  see  Art. 

;•) 

The  principal  external  forces  acting  upon  an  impervious  dam, 
^CD  (Fig.  87),  resting  upon  an  impervious  base  are,  the  water- 
tssure  Py  the  weight  of  the  masonry  G,  and  the 
iction  R,  In  addition  to  these  forces,  certain 
lers  require  consideration,  such  as  ice  and  wave 
essure  near  the  top,  wind  pressure,  and  back 
essure  of  water  on  the  side  BD,  Furthermore,  if 
e  dam  or  foundation  is  more  or  less  porous,  a  cer- 
in  amount  of  uplift  will  exist  to  reduce  the  effective 
Jight  Gy  as  shown  in  Art.  378.  However,  with 
od  mortar  joints  and  good  material  for  a  founda-  \ 

)n  this  uplift  will  be  very  small.     It  will  for  the  ^'^-  ^7- 

esent  be  neglected,  as  is  the  usual  practice,  but  this  and  the  other 
rces  mentioned  will  be  considered  later. 
Assuming  only  the  three  forces  Py  G,  and  R  as  acting,  they  arp 
readily  determined  for  any  given  section. 

416.  Internal  Stresses.  —  In  order  to  investigate  the  internal  stresses, 

pass    any    horizontal    section     mn 
p^nggS^^^m  (o)    through  the  dam  and  consider  the 
/•pilllllllllllll|ili  portion  ABEF  (Fig.    88).     Repre- 

'' ^^' ••         sent  here  the  external  forces  by  P 

^^grjlH  .      and  G,  quantities  readily  determin- 

y-^wfiifll!llW  able ;  and  the  internaJ  stresses  on  the 

f^JK  section  which  are  necessary  for  equi- 

\r  >[|j||         librium,  by  the  two  components    V 

>|||[|        ^^    and  H.    The  resultant  of  all  vertical 

.  ^  T  /■       stresses  on  the  section,  tension  and 

^  compression,  is  thus  represented  by 

Vy  and  H  is    the   resultant  shear. 

e   distribution  of   these  direct  and  shearing  stresses  is  yet    to   be 

termined. 

417.  Ordinary  Assumptions  as  to  Stress  Distribution.  —  As  regards 
it  is  assumed,  first,  that  the  stress  varies  uniformly  across  the  sec- 
n,  as  in  the  ordinary  theory  of  beams,  retaining-walls,  etc.  If  e  is 
i  eccentricity  of  F  (distance  from  the  centre  of  EF),  the  stress  upon 
\  section  may  be  considered  as  due  to  a  compression  V,  uniformly 
tributed,  plus  a  stress  due  to  the  moment  Ve.  The  maximum  com 
issive  stress  will  then  be  at  F^  and,  as  in  a  beam,  will  be  equal  to 
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/«.«.=  7-+ -/=-^+F..;^  =  -^(i+-^).    .    (I) 
At  E  the  stress  would  be  equal  to 

/nin.  =  7(l--^) (2) 

So  long  as  ^  is  less  than  ^,  or  the  resultant   V  remains  within  the 

middle  third  '^f  /,  compression  exists  at  all  points  and  the  distribution 

of  stress  is  as  represented  in  Fig.  (or).     If  ^  =  ^,  then  the  stress  at  £ 

2V 
is  zero,  and  at  /^is  -y,  or  double  the  average,  as  in  Fig.  {p).    lf/» 

greater  than  g-,  then  by  the  formula  there  would  be  tension  at  E.    h 

masonry  structures  the  tensile  strength  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  il 
is  therefore  assumed  that  there  is  no  tensile  stress.  The  distribution 
would  then  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  {c),  and  the  entire   load  would  be 

carried  by  a  length  of  joint  equal  to  3f e\.     The  stress  at  /^  would 

2V  V  f      4 


then  be 


4-')"'     3-6f 


The  shear  H  is  not  usually  considered  except  as  requiring  a  suffi. 
cient  frictional  resistance  along  the  plane  EF, 

418-  Errors  Arising  from  the  Ordinary  Assumptions, — There  are 
two  sources  of  error  in  the  above  method  of  treatment.  One  is  due  to 
the  assumption  that  the  maximum  intensity  of  stress  is  in  a  vertical 
direction.  It  will  really  be  inclined,  and  greater  than  as  above  figured, 
its  amount  and  direction  at  any  point  depending  upon  the  intensities 
of  V  and  H  at  that  point.  It  will  vary  from  the  vertical  direction  both 
on  account  of  the  inclination  of  the  resultant  of  Fand  H  (/?),  and  on 
account  of  the  inclination  of  the  exterior  faces  of  the  dam.  At  the 
points  E  and  F  the  direction  of  the  maximum  compressive  stress  must 
be  parallel  to  the  respective  faces,  while  at  intermediate  points  it  will 
vary  between  the  two  extremes.  Even  were  the  material  homogeneous 
it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  these  compressive  stresses  and 
their  direction,  but  the  lines  of  maximum  pressures  would  probably  be 
somewhat  as  shown  in  Fig.  89. 
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To  allow  for  the  inclination  of  R  some  writers  use,  instead  of  V,  the 

jrce /?,  and  consider  it  as  acting  on  a  plane  equal  in  length  to  the 

V 
wrojection  of  EF  parallel  to  R.     This  is  equivalent  to  using  — ^  in 

>lace  of  F  as  above,  where  a  is  the  angle  of  inclination  of  R  with  the 

'I'.'.M 

!';'•' 


I    \ » WW 

I — I V      I      *     ^  ^ 


Fig.  89. 

i^trtical.  This  assumes  that  the  resistance  of  the  masonry  is  due 
-ntirely  to  compressive  stress  on  the  inclined  surfaces  perpendicular 
•o^  (Fig.  90),  and  neglects  the  shearing  stress  on  the  other  surfaces. 
tt  also  does  not  take  into  account  the  effect  of  the  inclined  faces  of 
lie  dam  in  varying  the  direction  of  the  internal  stresses,  which  alone 
vould  make  the  local  stresses  inclined  at  the  faces  even  though  the  re- 
sultant R  be  vertical.  The  most  common  method  of  treatment  is  to 
ise  V  only,  and  to  allow  something  for  the  greater  intensities  of  stress 
n  an  inclined  direction  by  using  a  lower  working  intensity  for  the 
lown-stream  face. 

The  other  error  in  the  ordinary  theory  is  the  assumption  that  the 
^assures  are  uniformly  varying.  For  a  section  like  a  high  masonry 
Um  the  greater  length  of  the  outside  toe  renders  that  portion  soitie- 
i^hat  more  elastic  than  the  other  part,  thus  tending  to  reduce  the  stresses 
t  this  point  and  to  increase  them  elsewhere.  Whatever  this  effect 
nay  be,  it  is  on  the  side  of  safety. 

419.  Conditions  of  Stability. — Considering  any  section  EF,  as  in 
'ig.  88,  the  conditions  usually  imposed  to  secure  stability  are  three: 

(i)  The  maximum  compressive  stress  due  to  V  2X  F  or  at  E  shall 
ot  exceed  safe  limits. 

(2)  There  shall  be  no  tensile  stress  at  any  point  of  the  section, 
his  requires,  as  shown  in  Art.  417,  that  the  resultant  of  Fand  H  or 
'  P  and  G  shall  not  cut  the  section  outside  its  middle  third. 

(3)  The  resistance  to  shearing  or  sliding  shall  be  greater  than  the 
tal  horizontal  force  at  the  level  of  the  joint. 

Another  condition  is  sometimes  stated  as  an  independent  one, 
imely,  that  the  dam  shall  not  overturn ;  but  if  condition  (2)  is  met, 
ere  can  be  no  possibility  of  overturning.  When  the  resultant  pres- 
res  for  reservoir  full  and  reservoir  empty  both  cut  the  edge  of  the 
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middle  third,  the  factor  against  overturning  is  2.  All  of  the  above 
conditions  must  be  fulfilled  at  the  foundation  as  well  as  at  all  sections 
of  the  structure,  and  if  the  foundation  material  is  less  strong  than  the 
masonry  of  the  dam  this  must  be  allowed  for  under  (i)  and  (3). 

Besides  these  conditions  of  stability  that  of  imperviousness  is  ol 
course  understood,  although  this  requirement  is  not  absolute,  but 
merely  relative. 

420.  Resistance  to  Shearing  or  Sliding, — ^To  fail  by  sliding  on  a 
horizontal  joint,  or  a  succession  of  horizontal  and  vertical  joints,  the 
cohesion  of  the  mortar  must  be  overcome  as  well  as  the  friction.  The 
latter  is,  in  the  body  of  the  dam,  nearly  always  more  than  sufficient 
for  stability.  That  the  cohesion  of  the  mortar  is  also  to  be  largely 
counted  upon  is  shown  by  the  stability  of  numerous  concrete  dams, 
where  the  mortar  must  not  only  resist  shearing  on  a  horizontal  plane, 
but  on  planes  inclining  outwards  and  downwards,  on  which  the  intensity 
of  stress  is  much  greater  and  the  friction  much  less.  By  limiting  the 
compressive  stress  we  at  the  same  time  provide  for  shearing  stresses, 
and  they  need  not  be  further  considered. 

At  the  base  of  a  dam  the  sliding  tendency  must  be  well  looked 
after.  Where  the  foundation  is  clay,  or  perhaps  a  timber  platform, 
special  precautions  will  be  needed.  Table  No.  59  contains  coefficients 
of  friction  which  will  be  useful  in  this  connection.  They  are  from 
Baker,  Fanning,  and  others.  With  rock  foundations  the  conditions 
will  be  similar  to  those  in  the  body  of  the  structure  if  the  masonry  be 
well  bonded  to  the  bed-rock. 

TABLE   NO.  59. 

COEFFICIENTS   OF   FRICTION   OF   VARIOUS   MATERIALS. 

Material.  CoefBdefll. 

Granite  (roughly  worked)  on  gravel  and  sand  (wet) 0.41 

Pine  (sawed)  on  gravel  and  sand  (wet) 0.41 

Granite  (roughly  worked)  on  sand  (dry) 0.6$ 

'*       "      (wet) 0.47 

Masonry,  on  clayey  gravel 0.577 

"  *'  dry  clay 0.510 

*•  '*  moist  clay 0.3J5 

Point-dressed  granite  (medium)  on  like  granite 0.70 

**  **  **  '*  ••    common  brickwork 063 

**  '*  *'  *•  **    smooth  concrete 0.62 

Fine  cut  granite  (medium)  on  like  granite 0.58 

Dressed  hard  limestone  (medium)  on  like  limestone. 03S 

••  **  **  •*  "    brickwork 0.60 

Beton  blocks  (pressed)  on  like  Bet^n  blocks 0.66 

Common  bricks  on  common  bricks 0,64 

**  **        •*    dressed  hard  limestone a6o 
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4ax«  Allowable  Pressure- — This  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of 
sonry  adopted.  With  large  rubble  masonr)%  as  ordinarily  employed, 
Ae  safe  pressures  are  taken  all  the  way  from  8  to  15  tons  per  square 
^x>t.  With  first-class  concrete  a  pressure  of  8  to  10  tons  may  be  used. 
Many  of  the  existing  high  dams  sustain  maximum  pressures  equal  to 
iie  latter  figures,  and  several  exceed  14  tons.  The  Vyrnwy  Dam  has 
1.  maximum  pressure  of  8.7  tons?  The  Quaker  Bridge  Dam  was 
designed  for  a  maximum  of  16.6  tons,  and  the  new  Croton  Dam  has 
practically  the  same  profile.  The  Periyar  Dam,  Madras,  ofconcrt^te, 
Sustains  8  tons.  The  San  Mateo  concrete  dam  sustains  a  pressure, 
reserv*oir  full,  of  about  y.y  tons,  and  10  tons  with  reservoir  empty. 

422.  Weight  of  Masottry.^The  specific  gravity  of  rubble  masonry 
or  good  concrete  is  usually  taken  at  from  2^  to  2^,  corresponding  to 
weights  of  140  and  156  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  The  latter  value  w^as 
adopted  in  designing  the  Quaker  Bridge  Dam,  experiments  giving 
156.5  pounds.  In  the  Sweetwater  Dam  it  was  estimated  at  164 
pounds,  the  stone  being  very  dense  and  joints  narrow.  Concrete 
blocks  cut  out  of  the  Vyrnwy  Dam  had  a  specific  gravity  of  from  2.48 
tci2.5S. 

A,  Siaiiiity  qf  L&w  Dams, 
m  423,  Conditians  of  Stability.— Dams  up  to  30  or  40  feet  in  height 
Sre  usually  made  trapezoidal  in  form,  the  saving  obtained  by  making 
Xhc  faces  curved  or  broken  not  being  enough  to  justify  the  extra 
trouble.  For  such  low  dams  the  only  condition  of  stability  requiring 
eonstderation.  besides  that  of  friction  on  the  base,  is  that  of  tension  in 
the  joints.  This  requires  that  the  resultant  pressure  shall  keep  within 
the  middle  third ;  for  economy,  it  should  just  cut  the  edge  of  tlie  middle 
third. 

424*  Calculation  of  Section.— Let  yl5Z?r.  Fig.  91,  be  a  section  of 

^  trapezoidal  dam.     Let  the  dimensions  be  as  represented  in  the  figure, 

Further,    let  w  ■=  weight   of  a    unit    volume   of 

^ater,  and  tv   the  weight  of  a  unit  volume  of 

rjnasonry*    Let  g^  =  specific  gravity  of  the  masonry 


— .      The  components  of  the  water-pressure 

re  P,  and  P^. 

For  dams  of  this  class  there  will  usually  be 

but  tw^o  cases:  first,  when  the  front  face  BD  is 

rerdcal  or  nearly  so,  and,  second,  when  the  back 

face  AC  is  vertical,  or  is  given  a  definite  small 

itter.      In  the  first  case  n  is  assumed  and  /  or  m  is  required ;  in  the 


^ ^ ^h H 

^ ^<.A.«._J 

Fig,  <5T- 
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second  case  tn  is  given  to  find  n  or  /.     The  problem  is  to  find  a  v 

of  /  such  that  the  resultant  oi  P  and  G  will  just  cut  the  edge  of 

middle  third.     The  bottom  section  will  be  the  dangerous  one,  and 

only  case  to  be  considered  is  for  reservoir  full. 

It  is  assumed  for  safety  that  the  water  rises  to  the  top.     The  v 

h  h 

of  P  then  equals  wA  C— ;  its  point  of  application  is  —  above  the  t 
2  3 

The  value  of  G  can  readily  be  expressed  in  terms  of  w'  and  the  din 
sions,  and  its  line  of  action  found  by  rules  of  mechanics. 
We  have  then,  briefly, 

By  dividing  the  moment  about  D  of  the  several  partial  areas  of  the 
tion  by  the  total  area,  we  find 

!«'  -f-  ^^  +  2^«  +  i^'^  +  ^^  4-  ^^^ 
a  = j — -J . 

Equating  now  to  zero  the  moments  of  Pi^,  P^,  and  G  about  the  0 
edge  of  the  middle  third,  we  have,  for  stability. 

Substituting  in  this  equation  the  values  of  the  forces  given  above,  a 

the  value  of  d^  we  get    an    expression  containing  /,   w,    and  n\  I 

noting  that  I  =z  a  '\-  m  -\-  n,  we  can  eliminate  either  ;/  or  m. 

w' 
We  thus  have  for  the  case  where  ;/  is  given,  putting  —  =/, 


/  =  \J K'  -  {a^n)\g-  i)  +  ^V  +  '^'f-  - 


2 


If  the  front  face  is  vertical,  «  =  o,  and  we  have 

/  =    ^W:^a\g  -  I). (^ 

For  the  second  case,  having  m  given,  we  derive  the  expressicfi 


/  =    4M  +  ^  -  i?, II 

in  which 

A  z=  a^  +  2am  +  -  A , 
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nd 

^   /«        m    ,    a 

"'  i^ ""  2*  "^  2  * 

"the  back  face  is  vertical,  m  =  o,  and  we  have  V 


If  a  =  o,  eq.  (4)  gives  I  =  h,  and  eq.  (6)  /  =  —=l.     It  will  thus 

ive  a  more  economical  design  to  have  the  back  face  vertical  or  nearly 
:>,  rather  than  the  front  face.  The  latter  form  is,  however,  sometimes 
sed  for  very  low  dams  where  designed  as  weirs,  or  where  built  in  con- 
ection  with  such  weirs.  The  front  usually  has  then  a  batter  of  i  to  2 
iches  per  foot,  and  the  rear  whatever  is  necessary  to  give  stability. 

If  the  pressure  on  the  base  is  desired,  it  can  be  found  by  the  equa- 
ons  of  Art.  417,  using  for  V  a  force  equal  to  the  resultant  of  G 
nd  P^.  The  force  tending  to  slide  the  dam  on  the  base  is  Pf..  The 
•ictional  resistance  is  F  X  coefficient  of  friction.  If  a  section  should 
•e  given  and  it  is  desired  to  investigate  its  stability,  the  value  of  the 
esultant  pressure  and  its  point  of  application  can  best  be  found  by 
;raphics. 

B.   Stability  of  High  Dams. 

425,  General  Statement  of  the  Problem. — For  dams  exceeding  30  or 
[0  feet  in  height,  it  is  economy  to  build  the  lower  face  in  the  form  of 
curve  or  broken  line.  In  designing  a  curved  profile  a  certain  height 
5  soon  reached,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  investigate  the  stability 
f  the  dam  for  reservoir  empty,  and  at  a  still  greater  elevation  the  con- 
ition  that  the  stress  shall  not  exceed  a  certain  maximum  value 
ecomes  the  controlling  factor.  The  design  of  the  cross-section  is  there- 
>re  a  somewhat  complicated  problem,  and  it  is  impossible  to  represent 
y  a  formula  a  profile  which  will  exactly  fulfil  all  the  conditions. 

Various  formulas  and  methods  of  designing  a  profile  have  been  pro- 
osed  from  time  to  time,  differing  more  or  less,  but  most  of  them  based 
nthe  requirements  for  stabihty  enumerated  in  Art.  419.  Probably  as 
mple  a  method  as  any  is  that  adopted  by  Wegmann  as  the  result  of 
is  studies  for  the  Quaker  Bridge  Dam.  The  method  is  a  general  one 
nd  will  be  here  briefly  stated,  and  the  working  equations  as  derived 
y  Wegmann  will  be  given.* 

*  For  a  fuH  discossion  of  the  subject  see  Wegmann 's  "  Design  and  Construction 
f  Dams/'  New  York,  1907. 
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426,  Wegmann's  Method  of  Determining  the  Profile* — This  method 
consists  in  determining  at  successive  horizontal  sections,  beginning  at 
the  top»  the  necessary  width  of  section  to  fulfill  the  conditions  stated  in  ^ 
Art,  419,  assuming  the  area  enclosed  between  adjacent  sections  to  be  ■ 
trapezoidal-     In  this  way  by  taking  the  sections  sufficiently  close  the   ' 
profile  may  be  determined  with  any  desired  degree  of  exactness. 

As  it  is  necessary  that  a  dam  shall  have  a  certain  top  width*  a^  the 
upper  portion  will  consist  of  a  rectangle  until  such  a  depth  is  reached 
as  to  bring  the  line  of  pressure  with  reservoir  full  at  the  outer  edge  of 
tlie  middle  third.  Below  this  point  the  down-stream  face  will  be 
battered  and  the  other  face  will  be  continued  vertically  downwards  until 
the  resultant  w^ith  reservoir  empty  just  cuts  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle 
third.  The  inner  face  will  then  begin  to  receive  a  sHght  batter* 
Finally,  a  depth  will  be  reached  below  which  the  length  of  thejoini 
will  be  determined  by  the  limiting  pressures  at  the  edges. 

The  water  is  assumed  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  dam  in  order  to  prcn 
vide  for  extreme  conditions.  Furthermore,  at  the  lower  sections  of 
the  dam,  where  the  back  fiice  becomes  slightly  inclined,  the  vertical 
component  of  the  water-pressure  is  neglected.  The  error  arising 
therefrom  is  slight  except  in  very  high  dams  and  where  the  allowable 
pressure  is  low.  and  is  on  the  side  of  safety. 

427*  The  calculation  of  the  profile  is  divided  into  five  different  stages, 
corresponding  to  the  different  sets  of  conditions  to  be  met. 

first  Stage, — Depth  of  rectangular  portion.     The  depth  at  which 
the  line  of  the  resultant  pressure  will  cut  the  edge  of  the  middle  third 
of  a  rectangle  may  be  found  by  making  /  —  ^  in 
equation  (6)»  page  381,  and  solving  for  A;  we 
get 

h^aVg,      .     .     .     .    (7) 

where  /(  —  height  or  depth,  a  =  top  width,  and 

g  =r  specific  gravity  of  the  masonry* 

Second  5/f?^^.— The  back  to  be  condnuetl 
vertical  and  the  front  battered.  The  section 
from  here  down  is  determined  by  considering 
successive  trapezoidal  blocks.  In  Fig,  92  let 
CDFE  be  such  a  trapezoidal  section  of  smill 
thickness  h  situated  immediately  beneatli  the 
Fic,  92.  portion  ABDC  already  designed,  which  portion 

may  be  of  any  form,  but  whose  weight,  area,  etc.,  are  known,     The 

following  notation  will  be  used: 
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Wz=z  weight  of  portion  ABDC; 
G  =  weight  of  portion  CDFE\ 
W  =  resultant  of  W^nAG\ 
A  =  area  of  ABDC; 
A'  =:areaof  CZ?/^£; 
m  =  distance  of  line  of  action  of  ^Tfrom  C; 

n  =  distance  of  line  of  action  of  W  from  E\ 

/=  length  of  joint  CD\ 

X  =  required  length  of  joint  EF\ 

y  =  batter  of  CE\ 

h  =  thickness  of  section ; 

d  =  depth  of  water  at  £  =  height  of  dam  above  this  point; 

p  =  limiting  intensity  of  pressure  at  F\ 

q  =  limiting  intensity  of  pressure  at  -£,  usually  greater  than/; 

w  =  weight  of  a  cubic  unit  of  water ; 

w'  =  weight  of  a  cubic  unit  of  masonry; 

w 
g  =  specific  gravity  of  masonry  =  — . 

The  value  of  ;r,  then,  so  long  as  CE  can  be  made  vertical,  is  given 
\y  the  equation 


;r  =  i^^+C»-C, (8) 

n  which  ^r=j;^  +  -^  +  /»,     and     C  =  -(^  +/). 
The  value  of  n  is  given  by  the  equation 

" z--r^'~ — ^^^ 

X 

Equation  (8)  can  be  used  so  long  as  n  is  greater  than  — . 

In  treating  the  next  trapezoidal  section  the  portion  ABFE  is  now 
the  known  portion,  the  various  properties  of  which  are  to  be  substituted 
For  like  properties  oi  ABDC  in  the  above  equations.  Thus  the  new 
^ue  of  iw  is  «  of  eq.  (9),  etc. 

Third  Stage. — For  the  next  series  of  courses  the  face  CE  must  be 

X 

>attered  so  that  n  shall  always  be  equal  to  -.     The  value  of  x  is  given 
>y  the  equation 


=v'S+c^+4r-(^+"x).-  ■  ■  CO) 
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and  the  value  oiy  is 

_  2A{x  -  im)  -  hP  

^  -     6A  +  h(2l  +  x) ^  ' 

Fourth  Stage. — When  by  the  use  of  (10)  and  (11)  the  value  of  the 
pressure  on  the  front  face  would  exceed  /,  the  formula  is 


=  \I-J ^'^> 


This  value  of  ;r-  is  to  be  used  as  soon  as  it  becomes  larger  than  the 

X 

value  given  by  (10).     The  batter  is  still  given  by  (11);  also,  «  =  -• 

Fifth  Stage. — When  the  pressure  on  the  back  face  becomes  qua! 
to  q,  then  the  formula  is 

x  =  ^D-\-E^^E, (13) 

in  which  D  =  -  .  —-. ,     and     E  =  — ; ,  and  the  batter  is 

^l±^-h  t+I-A 

TV  W 


A{4x  -  6m)  +  lh{x  -  /)  +  ;r»(//  -  -^) 

•"  ~  eA  +  //(2/"+^  • 


Nl 


Equation  (13)  is  to  be  used  when  it  gives  a  value  o{  x  greater  than  that  J 
found  by  eq.  (12).      For  this  case,  n  =  ^x  —  ^  -  ^  ,      —  \ 

The  foregoing  equations  are  all  that  are  needed  in  designing  the 
profile  of  any  high  dam.  In  fact  equations  (12),  (13),  and  (14)  will 
not  be  used  until  a  height  of  100  feet  or  more  is  reached,  depending 
upon  the  assumed  values  of/  and  q. 

Graphical  methods  of  determining  lines  of  pressures,  and  of  check- 
ing the  results  found  by  algebraic  processes,  will  readily  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  student. 

428.  Effect  of  Approximations  in  the  Foregoing  Treatment— The 
effect  of  neglecting  the  vertical  component  of  the  water-pressure  on  the 
inclined  upper  face  is  very  small  until  the  height  becomes  very  great 
Then  this  additional  component  acts  to  throw  the  resultant  nearer  the 
upper  face  and  therefore  to  increase  the  pressures  near  this  face  and  to 
decrease  those  near  the  lower  face.  In  the  last  respect  it  tends  to 
compensate  for  the  error  due  to  considering  vr  *'  *  firirces  only.  The 
effect  is  greater  the  lower  ttve  allowable  ft. 
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The  effect  of  neglecting  the  inclination  of  the  resultant  pressure  on 
section  is  of  course  to  derh^e  a  pressure  less  than  the  actual.  To 
;  account  of  this  where  the  pressure  determines  the  profile,  the  value 
'  in  eqs.  (12)  and  (13)  may  be  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  cos*  a  to  i^  a 
ig  the  inclination  of  the  resultant  with  the  vertical.  The  value  of 
an  thus  be  readily  varied  to  accord  with  the  change  in  a  as  the 
ign  proceeds.  By  making  /  constant  and  somewhat  low^er  than  ^, 
s  done  by  Wegmann,  the  effect  of  inclined  resultant  can  be  approxi- 
tely  allowed  for. 

429.  Use  of  a  Standard  Profile, — Fig.  93  represents  Wegmann*s 
ractical  profile  No,  2,*'  constructed  for  a  dam  100  feet  high  without 
Jtence  to  pressures  and  with  some  ^^^ 
plification  of  the  theoretical  out- 
I,  The  value  assumed  for  ^  was, 
corresponding  to  a  weight  of 
jonry  of  145,8  pounds  per  cubic  ^X93j\- 
L  Such  a  section  when  once  caU 
ited  can  be  used  for  any  height  of 
n  so  long  as  the  safe  pressures  are 
exceeded*  by  simply  cutting  off  a 
1  of  the  desired  height  from  the 
idard  section,  or  by  changing  all 
dimensions  proportionately,  or  by 
b  processes,  as  may  be  necessary 
ccure  the  required  top  width.  If 
safe  pressures  are  exceeded,  eqs. 
I,  (i3)»  and  (14)  w^ill  have  to  be 
le  use  of  for  the  lower  sections. 


SO' 


w 


m 


iOQ^ 


.M^,\j±sj\mu 


Qo^^j.m,j\ 
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66  a 
Fig.  gg. 

\U  for  example,  a  profile  is  required  for  a  dam  50  feet  high  and  w^ith 
rt  top  width,  proceed  as  follows:  Get  by  proportion,  from  Fig,  93, 
rofile  with  top  width  8  feet  and  height  80  feet,  and  then  use  the 
:r  50  feet  of  such  profile.  For  masonry  with  a  different  specific 
i-ity  a  new  standard  profile  would  have  to  be  calculated. 
The  pressures  at  the  various  depths  for  the  profile  of  Fig.  93  are 
n  in  Table  No.  60,  the  data  for  which  arc  from  Wegmann.  In 
s  of  other  heights  but  in  wliich  the  dimensions  are  proportional,  the 
sures  will  also  be  proportionaL  Thus  in  a  dam  120  feet  high, 
e  similar  to  Fig.  93  (top  width   12  feet,  bottom  width  ^  66, 1 1  X 

120 
K79*33^  feet),  the  pressure  at  the  bottom  will  be  7. 16  X  ^—  — 

tons.     At  a  point  80  feet  below  the  top  the  pressure  will  be  pro- 


; 
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portional  to  that  given  for  the  lOO-foot  dam  at  a  point  =  -—  X  ioo  = 

1 20 
66.7  feet  from  the  top,  -  4.9  X  —  =  5.88  tons  per  square  foot.   For 

a  dam  150  feet  high  the  maximum  pressure  is  7. 16  X  i-S  =  10.741011$ 
per  square  foot.     With  safe  values  of  8  to  10  tons  per  square  foot  as 
commonly  used  it  is  seen  that  a  standard  profile  such  as  here  given 
would  be  suitable  for  dams  up  to  about  150  feet  in  height. 

TABLE   NO.  60. 

PRESSURES  FOR  WSGMANN'S   PRACTICAL  PROFILE  NO.   2.      (FiG.  93.) 

Pressures  in  Tons  per  Sq.  Foot 

Distance  from 

Top  of  Dam  in 

Feet, 

Pressures  in  Tons  per  Sq.  Fool.    1 

Distance  from 

Top  of  Dam  in 

Feet. 

Down-stream 

Face, 
Reservoir  Full. 

Up-stream  Face, 
Reservoir  Empty 

Down-stream 

Face. 

Reservoir  Full. 

Up-«trcam  Faice, 
Reservoir  Empty 

9.372 
15 
20 

25.983 
30 
35 
40 

45 
50 
55 

0.95 
1.84 
2.52 

2.77 
2.80 

2.97 
3.23 
3.51 
3.81 

4.13 

0.68 
1.69 
1.77 
2.45 
2.82 
3.06 
3.30 
3-55 
3.81 
4.08 

60 
65 
70 

75 
80 

85 

90 

95 

100 

4-45 
4.78 
5. II 
5*45 
5.78 
6.13 
6.48 
6.82 
7.16 

4.35 
4.73 
5. II 
5.48 
5.86 
6.33 
6.59 
6.96 

7-33 

430.  Approximate  Triangular  Profile. — A  profile  very  closely  ap- 
proximating the  type  illustrated  in  Fig.  93  can  be  quickly  determined 
from  any  assumed  data  as  follows:  Assume  first  the 
triangular  profile  ABC,  Fig.  94,  with  vertical  back 
face.  For  reservoir  full  the  value  of  x  is  given  by 
eq.  (6),  page  381,  by  putting  a  =  o  and  replacing/ 

d 
and  //  by   x  and  d  respectively.       It  is  :r  =  -- 

This  value  is  proportional  to  d  and  hence  the  line 
of  pressure,  reservoir  full,  cuts  the  outer  edge  of  the 

t\ >r-- ^Cniiddle  third  at  all  sections.     For  reservoir  empty 

Fig.  94.  the  resultant  evidently  cuts  the  inside  edge  of  the 

middle  third  at  all  points,  so  that  until  a  depth  is 
reached  where  the  allowable  pressures  are  exceeded  the  triangle  exactly 
satisfies  the  conditions  of  stability  and  is  the  most  economical  form.  A 
zero  top  width  is,  however,  impracticable,  and  to  get  a  practical  profile 
the  block  AFK  of  width  a  is  added.  The  efiect  of  this  block  is  slightly 
to  disturb  the  positions  of  the  pressure  lines,  but  for  high  dams  the 
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iation  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible*     The  line  of  pressure,  reser- 

full,   is  brought  slightly  within  the  middle  thirds  while  that  for 

srvoir  empty  passes  a  very  little  outside.     Such  a  profile,  rounded 

Sfhtly  at  tlie  point  K^  can  therefore  be  used  with  practical  exact- 
or dams  of  such  height  that  the  pressures  need  not  be  considered, 
tore  exact  methods  are  desired,  this  form  may  be  used  for  preliminary 
ns.  It  also  affords  a  ready  check  on  more  elaborate  determinations. 
The  maximum  pressure  intensity,  /,  of  the  triangular  profile  is 

2G 
Lai  to  ^ — ^  ^  w'd.     For  a  value  of  w  =  145*8  and  <^  =  150,  p  ^^ 

93  tons  pLT  square  foot  as  compared  to  10.74  tons  for  the  profile  of 
\  93.     The  coefficient  of  friction  necessary  for  stability  against  slid- 

P  I 

is  equal  to  7^  =  -—-^  =  ,65  for  a  value  of  ^  ^  2  J, 

451.  Forces  not  Considered  in  the  Preceding  Analysis. — As  already 

larked,  the  upward  pressure  of  the  water  is  usually  neglected.  In 
:  dam  built  recently^  the  Gileppe  Dam,  154  feet  high,  this  action 
sallowed  for,  resulting  in  a  greatly  increased  section;  but  the  con- 
led  stability  of  many  high  dams  in  which  this  element  is  neglected 
icates  that  it  need  not  be  taken  into  account. 

It  has  been  shown  that  with  good  mortar  joints  and  good  connec- 
i  with  bed*rock  the  uplift  cannot  possibly  be  more  than  a  few  pounds 

cubic  foot.  For  small  areas  near  crevices  where  springs  occur  it 
jht  be  very  considerable,  but  such  areas  would  in  any  case  be  but  a 
ill  fraction  of  the  whole.  A  system  of  drains  such  as  used  in  the 
rnwy  Dam,  page  405,  would  avoid  all  possibilit>'  of  such  action 
ond  that  due  to  the  head  of  water  on  the  lower  face.  A  dam 
rided  on  a  loose  porous  foundation  would  of  course  be  differently 
ditioned,  but  such  would  scarcely  be  a  masonry  dam. 
There  is  usually  a  certain  depth  of  water  on  the  lower  face.  The 
ssure  of  this  should  be  taken  into  account  when  this  part  of  the 
tion  is  reached  ;  also  any  considerable  unbalanced  earth -pressure. 
Wind -pressure,  reserv^oir  empty,  will  add  slightly  to  the  stresses, 

the  amount  is  not  sufficient  to  be  considered.     Wave  action  will 

something  to  the  pressure  of  the  w^ater,  but  this  may  be  considered 
amply  provided  for  in  assuming  the  water-level  at  the  top  of  the 
1. 

The  pressure  of  ice  is  sometimes  very  great,  but  what  allo\vancc 
uld  be  made  for  this  is  impossible  to  say.  The  maximum  pressure 
lid  be  measured  by  the  crushing  strength  of  ice,  which  may  be  taken 
about  400  pounds  per  square  inch.      Such  great  pressures  would 
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doubtless  seldom  occur,  but  may  be  approached  in  confined  locatioRS 
for  either  a  high  or  a  low  dam.*  The  pressures  due  to  ice  moved  by 
the  wind  in  the  spring  would  be  very  much  less  and  would  correspond 
to  a  strength  of  ice  of  probably  not  over  30  or  40  pounds  per  squajt 
inch,  perhaps  4000  or  5000  pounds  per  lineal  foot  for  ordinary  cases. 
In  the  case  of  the  Quaker  Bridge  Dam  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
board  of  experts  that  ice-pressure  should  be  taken  at  43,000  pounds 
per  lineal  foot*  The  effect  of  such  a  force  can  be  taken  account  of  by 
combining  it  with  the  horizontal  pressure  of  the  water.  Usually  a  suffi* 
cient  margin  of  strength  to  resist  ice-pressure  will  be  afforded  by  the 
mass  of  masonry  above  high-water  line  dimensioned  according  to 
empirical  rules  of  practice. 

432.  Top  Width  and  Height  above  Water-line*— If  the  dam  is  to  be 
used  as  a  driveway,  the  top  widtJi  will  have  to  be  at  least  8  feet  besides 
width  of  parapets.  Otherwise  the  width  and  height  above  high-mater 
line  must  be  such  as  to  secure  stability  against  wave  and  ice  action  ai 
just  noted,  and  to  prevent  waves  from  washing  over  the  top.  A  formuia 
for  height  of  waves  was  given  in  the  previous  chapter  (page  352).  In 
practice  the  width  varies  from  a  minimum  of  4  to  5  feet  for  low  dan 
to  1 5  or  20  feet  for  very  high  dams ;  and  the  height  above  high-wai* 
line  from  2  or  3  feet  to  about  10  feet  In  some  cases  much  large 
dimensions  may  be  required  for  low  dams  than  those  given. 

433t  Curved  BamSi — Arck   Aciion   alone  Considered. — Up  to  thii 
point  it  has  been  assumed  that  a  dam  resists  overturning  by  gravityj 
action  alone.     Obviously  if  a  short  dam  be  built  with  a  sharp  curvaturi 
convex  up-stream,  with  its  flanks  resting  against  rigid  supports,  GVcf; 
turning  wiil  also  be  resisted  by  arch  action.      In  investigating  tkj 
stresses  of  such  a  dam  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  section  of  a  txtzxM 
open   well  constructed   in    the  middle  of  a  reservoir.      Omitting  afifl 
resistance  by  gravity  action  and  assuming  each  horizontal  lamifm  loj 
support  the  water- pressure  against  itself  independently  of  the  odicrs, 
the  horizontal  compressive  stress  in  a  lamina  i  foot  thick  will  be  cqwjlj 
to  wdr^  where  %u  ^  weiglit  of  water,  d  —  depth  of  lamina  below  water- 
surface,  and  r  —  radius  of  curvature  of  the  dam.      If  this  pressure  t<  I 
assumed  as  uniformly  distributed  over  the  cross-section  of  the  lamina*  j 

the  pressure  per  square  foot  will  then  be  equal  to/  =  '^,  «1iere/=| 
thickness  of  wall  at  the  depth  d.     For  a  constant  value  of/  the  thick* 


*  For  account  of  failure  of  a  dam  at  Minneapolis  by  fce^preatiire,  see  £§fgt  A>**i 

1399,  xu.  p.  307. 
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ness  /  should  vary  with  d^  thus  giving  a  triangular  profile   in  which 

i  =s .     Taking  /  =  10  tons  =  20,000  pounds,  we  have  /  =  — — — 

/  20,000 

=  .03 1  dr.     The  value  of  /  for  a  gravity  dam    with  triangular  profile 

d 
was  shown  to  be  equal  to~T-     Putting^  =  2 J,  this  becomes  /  =  .66 d. 

Theoretically,  therefore,  the  two  sections  would    be  equal  when   r  = 

-^ =  213  feet.     This  rough  calculation  indicates  that  the  only  situa- 

.0031  ^ 

tion  where  a  purely  arch  type  can  be  economically  considered  is  in  a 

very  narrow  alley. 

434.  Gravity  and  Arch  Action.  —  A  curved  dam  with  its  base 
securely  fastened  to  the  foundation  cannot  wholly  fail  to  resist  by 
gravity.  A  gravity  dam  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  vertical  cantilever 
beam  which  when  loaded  will  deflect  until  certain  internal  stresses  are 
developed  sufficient  to  resist  the  load.  (The  vertical  force  of  gravity 
produces  a  longitudinal  compression  in  this  beam  and  prevents  any  of 
the  stresses  from  becoming  tensile).  If  such  a  dam  be  now  curved  in 
plan,  the  downward  deflection  of  the  top  will  also  be  resisted  by  the 
circumferential  stresses  or  arch  action.  The  relative  amounts  of  beam 
and  arch  action  will  be  proportional  to  the  rigidity  of  the  two  paths 
over  which  the  load  passes.  Thus  a  massive  dam  of  long  radius  would 
l)e  very  much  more  rigid  as  a  beam  than  as  an  arch,  and  the  arch 
action  would  therefore  be  very  small.  On  the  other  hand  a  thin  wall 
of  short  radius  would  be,  especially  towards  the  top,  of  relatively  great 
flexibility  as  a  beam,  and  such  would  be  mostly  supported  by  arch 
action.  No  curved  dam  will  therefore  resist  wholly  by  arch  action, 
nor  by  gravity  or  beam  action. 

It  would  theoretically  be  possible,  by  taking  account  of  both  actions, 
to  design  a  curved  dam  section  that  would  be  less  in  area  than  either 
the  gravity  or  the  arch  dam.  However,  the  variation  in  length  of  dam 
Irom  top  to  bottom,  the  variation  in  thickness  and  in  the  elasticity  in 
tlifferent  directions  due  to  differences  in  compactness,  are  some  of  the 
dements  that  make  the  problem  too  uncertain  and  complicated  to  admit 
of  this  being  readily  done. 

The  Lake  Cheeseman  Dam,  Colorado,  is  designed  as  a  gravity  dam 
with  curved  plan,  the  radius  of  curvature  being  400  feet  and  the  total 
height  225  feet,  the  lower  60  feet  being  in  a  very  narrow  gorge.  Cal- 
culations of  the  relative  amounts  of  gravity  and  arch  actions,  made  by 
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Mr.  S*  H,  Woodard,  assuming  for  this  purpose  a  height  of  165  feet,  gavi 
results  as  follows :  ♦ 


Depth  below  Top. 

PerccnlAg^  of 
Gmvity  Aclbn. 

Pten2Cflfcaae  of 
Anch  Action. 

IS  («t. 
4S     " 

"  : 

105     " 
«,15    " 

90 

94 
97 

47 

10 

6 

3 
0,3 

435-    Methods  Followed  in  Pmctice.  —  In  practice  there- are  three 
methods  followed  :  ( i )  to  make  the  dam  straight  and  therefore  a  gra\itj] 
dam  ;  (2)  to  give  the  dam  a  sharp  curvature  when  conditions  will 
mit,  and  rely  more  or  less  on  arch  action  ;  and  (3)  to  build  a  grav 
dam  in  a  curve,  and  consider  any  arch  action  as  an  additional  dcme 


\ 
\ 


r/  \ 


Fig,  95.  — IlEAk  Valley  Dam.  Fig.  96.  —  Sweetwater  Dam. 

of  safety.     In  the  case  of  moderately  short  dams  the  third  method  J 
considered  preferable  by  most   engineers.     For  long  dams,    howeverj 
the  advantage  gained  by  using  a  curved  plan  of  long  radius  would 
very  slight  and  not  commensurate  with  the  extra  trouble  and  expen 
involved     For  very  short  dams  where  radii  of  200  or  300  feet  can 
used  the  second  method  may  be  employed.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  ^ 
the  bottom  of  a  narrow  valley  where  the  thickness  of  a  gravity  dam  il 
perhaps  greater  than  its  length,  arch  action  may  take  place  even  in 
straight  dam. 

436.    Examples.  —  A  few  dams  have  been  built  in  which  the  sectbn  ill 
materially  less  than  that  required  for  gravit>%     The  boldest  of  these  is 

•  For  discussion  of  this  subject  and  methods  of  calculation  see  paper  on 
Cheeseman  Dam  in  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C  E.,  1904,  liiu  p.  89-     The  discussion  m\ 
tains  descriptions  and  calculations  for  a  unique  arch,  or  *'dome.*'  ivoe  of  da®  ; 
Ithaca.  N,  Y  ^     /r« 
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Bear  Valley  Dam  of  California^  illustrated  in  Fig.  95.  The  radius  of  the  top 
is  about  250  feet  It  is  built  of  uncoursed  r\ibble.  If  it  be  assumed  to  act 
as  a  gra%^lty  dam,  the  resultant  prei>sure  would  pass  many  feet  outside  the  base. 
Calculated  as  an  arch  dam  the  pressures  near  the  base  are  40  ions  or  more 
per  square  foot  Another  dam  of  this  t)'pe  is  the  Zola  Dam  in  France,  It  is 
123  feet  high  and  41,8  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  has  a  radius  of  curvature  of 
158  feet 

The  Sweetwater  Dam  of  California  may  also  be  considered  of  this  type, 
although  designed  as  a  gravity  dam  (Fig.  96).  Assumed  as  such,  the  Une  of 
pressure  falls  at  about  the  middle  of  the  outside  third*  It  has  a  radius  of 
curvature  of  22a  feet  and  undoubtedly  acts  partly  as  an  arch.  In  1895  it  was 
overtopped  for  40  hours  by  a  high  flood  without  injury;  the  water  standing 
tt  inches  above  the  parapet.  It  is  built  of  uncoursed  rubble,  great  care 
having  been  taken  in  executing  the  work.  The  masonry  weighs  about  164 
pounds  per  cubic  foot.* 

The  Barossa  Dam  in  South  Australia  is  a  modem  example  of  the  arch  ty^pe 
of  dam.  It  is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  96a,  The  radius  of  the  dam  is  200 
feet     By  substituting  this  tj^pe  for  the  gravity  type  a  saving  of  about  50  per 
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Fig-  96a,  — Bahossa  Dam* 

cent  of  the  estimated  cost  was  effected.  Rubble  concrete  was  employed  in  its 
I  constructioii.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  dam  several  horizontal  rows  of  40-lb. 
sieel  raiSs  were  inserted  to  add  strength  and  rigidity.  Observations  regard- 
ing movements,  due  to  temperature  changes,  showed  a  movement  of  J  inch  of 
the  top,  resulting  from  a  change  of  50°  F.t 

Another  very  bold  arch  dam  is  the   Upper  Otay  Dam  of  the  Southern 
California  Mountain  Water  Co.     Its  maximum  height  is  84  feet  and  width  of 
'base   14  feet     The  radius  of  curvature  is  359  feet     It  is  of  concrete,  rein- 
forced partly  with  steel  cables  and  partly  with  steel  plates,  t 

•  Trans.  Am.  Sot.  C.  E,,  iSSS,  xix.  p.  201, 

t  Eng,  News,  19041  Lt.  p.  321, 

I  Ihid,  p*  3^^  t  ^^i-  Et€Qn\  Nov.  1905,  p,  590. 
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CONSTRUCTION. 

437*  The  Foundation. —For  large  dams  the  foundation  should  be 

solid  rock.  In  preparing  the  foundation  surface  all  loose  and  partially 
decomposed  material  should  be  excavated  until  a  firm  base  is  reached. 
If  the  bottom  is  smooth  it  should  be  roughened  by  excavating  shallow 
cavities  in  the  rock.  At  points  where  crevices  occur  the  excavation 
must  be  carried  down  to  a  solid  bottom  and  all  loose  materia!  mast  be 
removed.  After  an  acceptable  surface  is  reached  it  should  k 
thoroughly  washed  or  scrubbed  with  water  in  order  that  there  may  be 
a  secure  bond  between  the  foundation  and  the  masonr>\  Many 
engineers  follow  the  practice  of  coating  the  prepared  foundation  with  a 
layer  of  neat  cement.  The  great  care  necessary  in  this  part  of  ^e 
work  is  illustrated  by  the  following  specification  relating  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  concrete  dam  at  Butte»  Mont.,  Chester  B.  Davis^  Mem. 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.^  engineer: 

•*  Whenever  the  slope  of  the  solid  bed-rock  of  the  dam-site  makes 
a  greater  angle  than  5"  with  the  horij'.ontat  it  must  be  rough-stepped 
by  removing  the  least  amount  possible  of  bed*rock.  Where  the  rock 
beneath  the  dam  is  smooth  and  free  from  cross-seams  it  must  be  made 
rough  either  by  stepping  or  blasting  holes  with  a  superficial  area  of  from 
6  to  1 2  feet  and  a  depth  of  from  1  to  3  feet. 

"  Kach  square  foot  of  the  natural  bed-rock  beneath  the  proposed 
structure,  and  to  include  an  area  to  an  elevation  of  20  feet  above  the 
flow-line»  and  for  at  least  200  feet  above  and  roo  feet  belou^  the  upper 
and  lower  toes  of  the  dam,  must  be  carefully  examined  and  everything 
not  natural,  true,  and  perfectly  solid  granite  rock  over  this  area  be 
removed. 

*•  Each  crevice,  joint,  or  other  opening  beneath  the  structure  must 
be  examined  and  tested  and  all  material  removed  which  woukl  be 
started  or  stirred  by  a  pressure  up  to  at  least  the  maximum  load  on  the 
base  or  abutments,  or  by  a  minimum  strain  of  25  tons  per  square  foot 
Each  crevice,  joint,  crack,  or  other  opening  must  be  filled  with  gramte 
or  concrete  after  completing  the  blasting  for  the  portion  of  the  dam 
where  located.  Openings  outside  the  limits  of  the  structure  nmst  be 
filled  flush  with  the  surface  and  rammed  w^herc  possible  until  perfectly 
compact.  Openings  beneath  the  dam  must  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  unless  large  enough  to  be  properly  filled  with  the  concn:tc 
used  for  the  base  of  the  dam.  In  all  cases  these  openings  must  first 
be  grouted-  *  *  * 

♦  £h$.  Neivs,  1892,  xxvni,  p.  554, 
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In  building  large  dams  the  excavation  for  the  foundation  becomes 
a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  especially  where  a  great  depth  of 
earth  overlies  the  rock.  The  excavation  in  such  a  case  becomes  very 
broad,  and  as  a  consequence  is  usually  made  with  such  slopes  as  to  be 
self-supporting,  no  attempt  being  made  to  use  bracing.  Ample  pump- 
ing capacity  is  here  a  prime  requisite.  At  the  New  Croton  Dam  the 
foundation  was  1 300  by  500  feet  by  1 30  feet  deep.  The  stream  was 
diverted  by  means  of  a  temporary  channel  and  large  wing  dams  con- 
structed above  and  below  the  excavation. 

438.  Etirth  Fmaidations.  — how'  dams  of  masonry  are  quite  often 
founded  on  hard  clay  or  even  compact  sand,  a  construction  often  made 
necessary  where  waste* weirs  are  placed  in  earthen  embankments.  In 
building  upon  such  foundations  great  care  must  be  observed  to  avoid 
overloading  the  material  and  to  prevent  seepage  under  the  dam.  Plank 
foundations  are  very  commonly  used  to  aid  in  distributing  the  load, 
and  sheet-piling  driven  well  into  the  foundation  at  tlie  upper  edge  of  the 
dam  is  of  great  value  in  reducing  seepage. 

A  good  example  of  a  dam  built  on  earth  foundation  is  the  one  at 
Southington,  Conn.,  shown  in  Fig.  97,     In  the  construction  of  this 


Fig.  97 — SouTttiNGToN  Dam, 
dam  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  was  a  very  fine  quicksand^  was  pre- 
pared by  excavating  two  trenches  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  dam  and 
of  a  depth  of  about  3  feet.  Sills  were  laid  at  the  bottom  and  the  top 
of  the  excavation,  and  sheet-piling  driven  and  spiked  to  them.  The 
trenches  were  then  filled  with  concrete  and  the  entire  foundation 
covered  with  a  layer  of  concrete  1  foot  thick  by  15  feet  wide.  The 
dam  is  built  of  granite  rubble.*  (See  also  description  of  Dunning's 
Dam,  page  403.) 

•TfAti*.  Am.  Soc»  C.  E..  1536.  xv*  p.  88?* 
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439*  Percolaiion  of  Water  beneath  ike  Dam. — It  Is  quite  frequently 
the  case  that  considerable  trouble  is  experienced  from  water  seeping 
through  at  the  foundation  surface  and  appearing  in  the  form  of  larg^ 
or  small  springs.  In  handling  these  springs  the  same  general  methods 
are  used  as  described  for  earthen  dams.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  water-pressure  existing  over  any  considerable  area  of  the  bottom 
of  the  dam,  as  such  pressure  is  usually  assumed  not  to  exist  The 
great  importance  of  this  matter  is  apparent  when  we  consider  the 
excessive  section  used  in  the  Gtleppe  Dam  where  full  water -pressure 
was  provided  for.  The  failure  of  the  Bouzey  Dam  is  attributed  to  water 
getting  into  cracks  caused  by  tension  in  the  masonry  due  to  a  too 
narrow  section. 

If  the  water  is  present  in  large  quantities,  the  most  certain  way  of 
avoiding  upward  pressure  is  to  lead  the  water  out  to  the  lower  face  oi 
the  dam,  as  %vas  done  for  the  Vyrnwy  Dam,  A  French  cnginecrj 
Maurice  L^vy,  has  suggested  the  construction  of  a  guard-wall  in  front 
of  the  dam  and  connected  therewith  by  means  of  short  buttresses.  By 
this  arrangement  any  water  percolating  through  the  wall  could  be 
readily  drained  out  from  the  spaces  between  wall  and  dam.  Percola- 
tion and  resulting  pressures  are  to  some  extent  avoided  by  making  the 
dam  itself  as  impervious  as  possible,  and  also  the  foundation  for  some 
distance  above  the  upper  face  of  the  dam** 

In  preparing  the  foundation  of  the  New  Croton  Dam  the  greatest 
care  was  exercised  in  removing  all  unsound  material  and  in  building 
over  springs  of  water  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  all 
upward  pressure.  The  rock  foundation  was  carefully  scrubbed  and  all 
erosions  and  cracks  were  traced  out  by  drilling  numerous  holes  in  their 
vicinity.  Such  cracks  were  usually  piped  and  filled  with  grout  forcetJ 
in  under  pressure.  Where  a  flow  of  water  was  encountered  pipes  were 
also  led  to  an  adjacent  drain  or  sump  and  the  water  permitted  to  escape* 
until  the  masonry  had  been  built  up  for  some  distance.  The  pijxs 
were  then  filled  with  grout.  For  a  detailed  description  of  this  impor- 
tant work,  see  pajjer  by  C.  S.  Go  wan  in  Trans,  Am,  Soc.  C,  E,,  1900^ 
XLIIL  page  469. 

440*  Construction  of  the  Masonry,  ^Uncoursed  rubble  or  concrete 
is  usually  employed  in  dam  construction.  The  object  to  be  attained 
is  to  secure  a  homogeneous  structure,  free  from  all  through  joints  tir 
weak  places  of  separation.  Concrete,  well  placed,  is  in  this  respect 
an  ideal  material*     Rubble  masonry,  in  which  all  joints  are  thoroughly 

♦  Mr-  Freeman  in  his  report  on  New  York*s  Water-supply  suggests  the  use  Oi » 
thin  Bheei  of  lead  placed  verLicaLly  la  the  miLsonry  a  few  feet  back  of  itic  (ace. 
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td  with  mortar,  and  larger  spaces  with  concrete,  has  been  used  for 
St  of  the  high  dams.  It  is  in  fact  a  rubble  concrete  where  the 
rtar  is  reduced  to  as  small  a  proportion  as  possible.  The  material 
be  adopted  in  any  case  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  question 
expense. 

Rubble  is  often  faced  with  broken-range  ashlar.  This  adds  strength 
the  face,  but  is  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  its  greater  rigidity  and 
refore  its  tendency  in  settling  to  separate  from  the  rubble  backing, 
:h  facing  should  be  well  bonded  to  the  body  of  the  structure, 
feral  recent  important  dams,  among  which  are  the  Nashua  Dam  and 
\  New  Croton  Dam,  have  ashlar  facing.  In  the  Croton  Dam  the 
ing  courses  vary  in  size  from  30  to  15  inches.  The  joints  are  not  to 
:eed  i  inch  for  4  inches  from  the  face*  In  each  course  every  third 
ne  is  to  be  a  header,  witli  a  length  of  at  least  4  feet.  The  stretchers 
to  be  not  less  than  3  feet  wide  and  not  more  than  7  feet  long.* 
Beds  are  as  a  rule  made  horizontal,  except  in  the  facing,  but  in 
1  Remsheid  Dam»  completed  in  1891,  the  joints  were  made  to  vary 

t^B.  somewhat  according  to  the  line  of  pressure 

as  shown  in  Fig*  98.  Greater  resistance 
against  shearing  is  thus  obtained. 
Cement  mortar  should  be  made  in  such 
proportions  as  to  be  practically  impervious^ 
particularly  near  the  up-stream  face.  Port- 
land or  Rosendale  cement  mortar  2  to  i » 
or  Portland  3  to  i,  is  usually  employed, 
but  the  last  is  not  entirely  impervious. 
It  is  desirable  to  use  the  stronger  mortar 
where  the  heavier  stresses  exist  and  also 
near  the  faces. 
The  size  of  stone  to  be  used  in  rubble 
masonry  depends  chiefly  on  the  matter  of 
convenience.  In  some  of  the  modern 
tns  stones  measuring  6  to  8  cubic  yards  have  been  used.  Large 
ices  are  left  between  these  which  are  filled  with  cement  or  with 
alter  stones  and  mortar. 

In  constructing  the  masonry  the  principal  points  to  be  emphasized 
\  clean  surfaces,  irregular  surfaces,  joints  absolutely  filled  with  com- 
:t  mortar,  no  grouting,  great  care  to  give  good  bedding,  and  con- 
nt  supervision.  Mortar  and  cement  should  be  thoroughly  rammed 
[>  all  spaces,  using  for  this  purpose  suitable  forms  of  rammers, 

♦  WegroftDii.     The  WaUr-9uppty  of  New  York,  p.  Soy. 
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Concrete  to  be  practically  impemous  should  not  usually  have 
greater  proportion  of  sand  and  stone  than  that  given  by  the  mixture 
1:3:5.  Larger  proportions  of  stone  have  been  used,  however*  m 
good  results,  such  as  1:3^:  74,*  The  greater  tlie  proportion  of  stoi 
the  better,  as  long  as  all  voids  are  filled,  but  with  high  ratios  of  ston^ 
greater  care  is  required  in  the  manipulation.  Close  supervision  in  thi 
mixing  and  laying  is  very  necessary  to  secure  a  good  concrete. 

The  water  of  streams  is  cared  for  during  construction  by  mcth 
similar  to  those  described  in  the  preceding  chapter  (page  570). 

441,  Imperviausness. — Imperviousness  is  very  difficult  to  secure, 
and  in  fact  most  masonry  dams  leak  slightly*  That  it  can  be  practicall; 
obtained  is,  however,  shown  by  the  results  reported  in  the  case 
several  of  the  modern  dams.  The  result  in  this  respect  depends  chieti] 
upon  the  care  taken  in  executing  the  work.  Special  precautions  may, 
however,  be  used  to  good  advantage,  such  as  the  use  of  a  more  im- 
pervious mortar  near  the  up-stream  face  of  the  dam,  or  the  plasterbj 
of  the  upper  face  with  neat  or  i-to-i  cement  mortar.  In  the  Remshd' 
Dam  a  continuous  joint  of  asphalt  was  used  Just  back  of  the  face-stoni 
and  on  the  foundation  surface  for  a  short  distance  above  the  dam. 

Whether  cracks  will  necessarily  form  in  dams  is  a  disputed  poinl 
In  some  they  have  occurred  and  in  some  apparently  not.     In  long  nar 
row  walls  cracks  are  very  sure  to  form,  due  to  temperature  change 
but  in  the  massive  walls  of  dams  the  changes  in  the  interior  are  v 
slight,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  some  of  the  modern  tlain! 
at  least,  no  cracking  of  the  interior  has  occurred.     In  the  Vyrnwy  Da 
the  effect  of  temperature  changes  has  been  measured  at  a  height  of  8- 
feet.     A   maximum    movement   of  0.366  mm.    due    to  variations  ifll 
temperature  from  day  to  night  has  been  noted. t     In  the  Remsheiif 
Dam,  curved   at  410  feet  radius  and  82  feet   high,  a  movement  of  tlitj 
crest  of  ijV  inches,  due  to  filling  of  the  reservoir,  and  of  |  inch 
to  temperature  changes,  has  been  observed.     The  curved  fonn  ^-asj 
here  considered  to  have  prevented  cracking.  J 

442.  Earth  Backing  for  Masonry  Dams, — In  the  construction 
dams  of  moderate  height,  earth  backing  is  often  carried  up  to  the 
water-level  with  a  slope  of  2  or  5  to  i ,  as  in  an  earthen  dam.  Suclr  al 
backing,  if  more  porous  than  the  dam,  will  not  reduce  the  pressure 


♦See  description  of  Indian  Rjver  Dam  in  Eng,  A'rjt'ji,  i8f}ti,  XLI-  p.  yio:  alffl^J 
paper  by  G.  W.  Rafier  on  the  Theory  of  Concrete  jn  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.i*9l[ 
xui.  p.  104. 

+  Proc.  Insi,  C  E,.  cxv*  p«  117, 

t  £Hgt  Ntvts,  iS96t  XXXV,  p,  76, 
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wall,  but  will  rather  increase  it  and  is  ordinarily  of  doubtful 
If,  however^  a  dam  is  located  on  a  porous  or  bad  founda- 
one  of  earthy  a  good,  compact  backing  will  much  reduce  the 
1  under  the  dam»  and  therefore  the  tendency  of  any  upward 
ind  will  add  considerably  to  the  safety  of  the  structure.  It  is 
applicable  to  spillways  in  earthen  embankments.  The  earth 
1  that  case  acts  also  as  a  protection  for  the  back  of  the 
Lgainst  injury  from  ice  and  driftwood.      (See  Figs,  97  and 
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Plan  of  Gate-house  and  Wing  WaU, 
Fig.  gg.— Dam  No.  5*  Boston  Water- works, 

>raw-off  ArrangemeEtSt — The  arrangements  for  drawing  water 
eservoir  are  similar  in  general  to  those  described  In  the  last 
The  outlet-pipes  are  built  in  the  masonry  at  or  near  the 
int  of  the  dam,  and  terminate  in  a  gate-chamber  constructed 
■  and  in  connection  with  the  dam.     The  gate-chamber  has 
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the  same  functions  as  e?cplained  in  the  case  of  earthem  embankments. 
No  danger  is  here  to  be  apprehended  from  constructing  the  pipes  in  tk 
body  of  the  dam. 

An  outlet  arrangement  of  common  form  is  shown  in  Fig,  99,  whid 
illustrates  details  of  Dam  No,  5  of  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Waier-J 
works.  The  figure  shows  the  weir,  gate-house,  and  wing  walls  at 
junction  of  the  earth  embankment  and  masonry  dam.     The  gal€-cha 
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Fig,  99a.—  The  Boon  ton  Dam, 

(FraiQ  Mngiaiswrmg  RrtorA,  vol.  XLixJ 


ber  is  very  similar  to  those  used  in  several  of  the  dams  of  the  N« 
York  Water-works.    (For  section  of  the  earth  embankment,  see  Fig. 74)1 

Another  very  good  example  of  gate-chamber  and  draw-off  arranije-  ] 
ments  is  shown  in  Fig.  99a.     Notice   the  large  steel  outlet-pipes  :uid 
reducers  permitting  the  use  of  36-in.  valves  on  4S-in,  pipes. 

Simpler  arrangements   than  the  above  may  often    be  adopted  to 
advantage.    Thus  if  screening  is  not  required,  a  single  chamber  aiiswe 
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srery  purpose.  Even  this  is  dispensed  with  in  some  cases,  as  for 
example,  in  the  construction  of  the  large  dam  at  Butte,  Mont,,  and 
more  recently  in  the  dam  at  Plymouth,  England,  In  these  cases  the 
DUtlet-pipes  pass  through  the  dam  and  terminate  in  short  vertical  pipes 
just  above  the  upper  face.  Cover-valves  are  fitted  over  the  ends  of 
^ese  pipes  and  are  operated  by  chains  from  windlasses  above.  Details 
Df  the  valves  used  at  Plymouth  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  loo.  As  shown 
ill  the  sectional  elevation,  the  valve  is  made  in  three  sections  which  are 
successively  raised  when  the  valve  is  opened.     This  form  of  construc- 


Ha!f  lion  «rf  Second 
<ind'Vhkni  Kings.  ^ 


Sectfixnat  Plan 
of  BeJlmoutti. 


Ftg.  itx).^  Cover- valves,  PLyiioiiTB  RESEtevois,  EmiLAND. 

(From  EMfvwermf  Uf^s,  »oU  1£l»k) 


bn  is  best  suited  to  the  case  where  the  valves  need  not  be  often 
perated.  In  the  winter  the  ice  would  have  to  be  kept  cut  away  from 
Hound  the  chains  or  pipes. 

Where  a  dam  is  built  across  a  narrow  valley  a  scouring-sluice  or 
li^e  waste-pipe  placed  at  the  lowest  point  will  enable  much  of  the  silt 
eposit  to  be  removed  by  flushing.  These  deposits  may  be  prevented 
I  some  extent  by  building  small  barricades  or  dams  at  the  entrance 
fthe  various  streams  into  tlie  reser\'oir,  thus  forming  small  settling- 
bins  w^hich  may  be  more  readily  cleaned  than  the  large  reservoir, 
lood-channels  are  also  sometimes  constructed  in  the  case  of  small 
Sreams  which  are  used  to  lead  flood -waters  that  are  not  needed  around 
the  end  of  the  dam  and  thus  prevent  to  some  extent  the  accumulation 
sediment. 
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444.  Masonry  Waste-weirs* — Masonry  dams  are  not  usually  deslgntfl 

to  allow  water  to  pass  over  their  entire  length,  but  a  certain  portoH 
only  is  made  to  act  as  a  waste-weir.  As  was  the  case  with  earth  J 
dams»  the  waste-weir  is  often  located  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  danfl 
the  overflow^  passing  down  a  prepared  channel  in  the  hillside.  WhetliM 
it  is  so  placed,  or  located  more  nearly  in  the  axis  of  the  valley,  depenfl 
chiefly  upon  the  topography  and  nature  of  the  foundations.  I 

The  form  df  a  masonry  weir  depends  much  upon  local  condiliom^ 
chief  of  which  are  height  of  dam,  character  of  foundation,  amount  m 
ice  and  driftwood  to  be  expected,  and  quantity  of  water  to  be  providA 
for  A  weir  is  essentially  a  dam  with  its  top  and  lower  face  so  coifl 
structed  as  to  permit  the  water  to  pass  over  it  without  damage,  Bcsi(!« 
the  design  of  the  profile,  the  protection  of  the  stream-bed  below  tlfl 
dam  is  a  very  important  feature,  as  many  dams  have  been  undemiincB 
by  failure  at  this  point  even  M'here  the  bed  has  been  solid  rock.  1 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  construction,  masonrj'  weirs  may  beJ 
divided  into  three  classes:  (i)  w^eirs  with  a  nearly  vertical  front  facM 
allowing  a  free  fall  to  the  w^ater;  (2)  weirs  with  a  curved  lower  i^cjM 
(3)  weirs  with  a  stepped  lower  face.  I 

445-  (0  rfV/rj  Aiitnving  Free  Faii. — These  are  ordinarily  used  H 
low  falls  of  10  to  20  feet,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  bottan 
The  front  face  is  made  at  a  batter  of  i  to  2  inches  per  foot,  and  the  refl 
face  whatever  is  necessar>'  to  secure  stabilit>'.  The  top  width  is  made! 
sufficient  to  resist  the  impact  of  ice,  logs,  etc,  5  to  8  feet  usually  being 
sufficient-  The  cap  stones  should  incline  dow^nwards  up-stream,  t^ 
relieve  them  from  blows  on  the  back  edge.  They  must  be  large  aiil 
wcU  laid,  and,  where  subject  to  severe  shocks,  well  doweled  him 
clamped  together.  It  may  also  be  necessary  to  anchor  the  masonnJB 
the  bed-rock.  With  earth  foundations,  an  earth  backing,  finished  wM 
gravel  or  paving,  is  often  carried  up  flush  with  the  back  edge.  Hfl 
advantage  of  this  has  been  noted  in  Art.  442,  fl 

If  the  stream-bed  is  not  solid  rock,  it  must  be  well  protected  byaB 
apron  of  timber  or  stone,  the  former  being  quite  temporary  unless  cod 
stantly  wet.  A  timber  apron  is  usually  made  as  a  continuation  of  dfl 
foundation  platform  with  additional  layers  of  thick  planking.  A  siolfl 
apron  varies  in  construction  according  to  the  requirements  from  a  mefl 
paving,  to  a  heavy  apron  of  broken  stone,  concrete,  and  one  or  mdfl 
layers  of  heavy  paving  set  in  cement.  H 

With  falls  greater  than  10  or  20  feet,  aprons  alone  arc  not  suflicitil 
security  against  scour,  and  even  with  rock  bottom  the  w^ear  becomes  ifl 
great,  especially  if  large  quantities  of  ice  and  logs  pass  over  the  w^^B 
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1  falls  for  greater  heights  may  still  be  used  by  protecting  the  bed 
leans  of  a  water-cushion,  formed  by  a  subsidiary  weir  built  a  short 
nee  below  the  main  weir.  This  reduces  the  height  of  fall  and  also 
iS  a  pond  into  which  the  water  falls  and  which  absorbs  its  energy, 
depth  of  such  a  water-cushion  depends  on  the  mass  of  water  andj 
acter  of  the  bed.  It  is  frequently  made  one-fifth  or  one4ourth  the 
ht  of  the  main  weir* 

m  example  of  a  weir  of  considerable  height  having  a  free  fall  is  the 
^upin  Intake  Dam  of  the  East  Jersey  Water  CoTfipany^  illustrated  in 
ioi»  Clemens  Herschel,  Mem.  Am.  Sua  C.  E.,  engineer.  The  coping- 
s  are  well  doweled  together  and  bolted  to  the  body  of  the  dam.  The 
m*bed  is  solid  rock.     (See  also  Fig,  97^  page  393.) 


^^.. „  :r 


Fig.   ioIk —  Macoupin   Intake  Dam. 

Weirs  with  a  Curved  Lower  Faee,  —  The  object  of  this 
I  Is  to  guide  the  water  smoothly  over  the  dam,  and  at  the  bottom 
eliver  it  tangent ially  with  respect  to  the  stream-bed.  In  this  way 
urate r  arrives  at  the  bottom  with  nearly  the  same  velocity  as  with 
:e  fall  but  with  changed  direction,  a  great  advantage  where  logs 
ice  pass  over  the  dam.  The  scouring  effect  is,  however,  very 
^  and  in  high  weirs  a  water-cushion  is  here  also  necessary^  where 
\  volumes  are  dealt  with.  If  the  depth  of  water  is  slight,  the 
Sty  may  be  reduced  by  leaving  the  surface  of  the  weir  very  roughi 
1  the  Vyrnwy  Dam.  For  high  weirs  the  section  is  designed  as 
I  high  dam  (making  due  allowance  for  the  extra  pressure  due  to 
uperelevation  of  the  ^vater-surface,  and  for  shocks,  etc.),  and  then 
Jed  off.     The  rear  face  is  made  nearly  vertical,  as  in  high  dams. 
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The  convex  top  curve  to  be  given  to  a  dam  shotild  be  lull  enough 
to  prevent  the  water  leaving  the  surface.  This  will  be  given  by  the 
parabolic  curve  which  the  water  w*nuld  take  in  a  free  fall  with  the 
initial  horizontal  velocity  corresponding  to  the  depth  on  the  weir. 
According  to  the  formula  for  w^eirs,  the  average  velocity  of  the  water 
is  V  ^^  c .%  ¥2glL      (See   page  229.}     In  time  /  the   abscissa  of  the 

parabola  is  x  =  vt,  and  the  ordinate  is/  =  i^^*.  whence  j'  ::=  -—jj^  is 

the  equation  of  the  parabola.  In  a  long  weir  with  ends  not  freely 
exposed  to  the  entrance  of  air  tlie  normal  pressure  is  not  mainUtncd 
under  a  sheet  of  water,  and  it  will  be  forced  by  the  exterior  pressure  to 
follow  a  sharper  curve  than  the  parabola  above.  Such  action  is  vi 
observable  in  many  weirs. 
r/&3 


. . — ^^..„._ ^ 

Fia.  toa.— Colorado  Rivir  Dam  at  AusTtw.  Tkxas, 

A  noteworthy  example  of  a  large  dam  made  to  act  as  a  weir  is  the 
across  the  Coloratlo  River  at  Austin,  Texas*  built  for  water-power  pui 
(Fig,  102),  This  structure  is  1*75  feet  long  and  is  buUt  of  mbbk  wii 
jO^nite  facing,  ll  was  desigfncd  to  pass  flood- waters  to  a  depth  of  abyut  t 
feet  on  the  crest,  but  on  April  7,  1900,  during  a  flood  in  which  the  depth 
water  flowing  was  about  1 1  feet,  a  large  section  of  the  dam  failed,  a  jKittiL^ti 
sliding  down-stream  and  remaining  upright,  while  a  portion  was  broken  tip  an^ 
washed  away-  The  cause  of  the  failure  u  not  definitely  known,  but  ^mt 
weakening  of  the  foundation  is  evident,  due  either  to  erosion  by  percoLuio* 
or  by  the  water  faUing  below  the  dam.*  This  dam  is  an  exception  in  rwp«t 
to  its  height  and  the  great  viJumt!  of  water  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  pa>t<K- 
tion  of  the  stream-bed  from  the  action  of  the  great  mass  of  water  is  in  sucb  1 
case  a  matter  of  very  great  impurtance. 

Fig*   103  illustrates  another  dam  built  for  power  purposes  and  des^p«i 
for  a  large  flow.     The  facing  of  this  dam  is  also  of  granite,  the  cur^  for  th« 

♦See  Eng,  jVffvj^  Aprit  12,  T900,  ff  iftj.;  Ettg,  K^t^rdt  April  14.  1900,  //  $tf> 
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per  portinn  being  m  parabola  corresponding  to  the  curve  of  the  flowing- 
ter  when  4  feet  deep.  The  stones  are  thoroughly  doweled  together  The 
^■er  portion  of  the  dam  is  cycloidal,  and  the  upward  slope  of  the  toe  is  intro- 
ced  so  as  to  form  somewhat  oi  a  water-cushion,* 

447.  (3)  Weirs  with  a  Stepped  Pr£ffile,—lr\  this  form  the  lower  face 
stepped  instead  of  curved,  with  the  object  of  breaking  the  fall  into 
tveral  small  steps  and  absorbing  the  energy  of  the  water  before  it 
caches  the  bottom.     This  very  much  simplifies  the  problem  of  scour, 


^f^lT 


7^.^r 


<%'^-n., 


y 


Fig,  ioj.—Tke  Kew  Holvoke  Dah  across  the  Connecticut  River, 

»id  at  the  same  time  gives  a  form  cheaper  to  construct  than  the  curved 

putline.  It  is  well  suited  to  carry  moderate  quantities  of  water  With 
le  stepped  profile  the  wear  comes  more  on  the  dam,  while  with  the 
lir\'ed  form  it  is  more  on  the  stream*bed.  The  masonry  of  the  steps 
Cquircs  to  be  of  the  heaviest  and  most  substantial  character.  Single 
tones  should  be  used  extendin^^  well  under  the  masonry  above. 

An  example  of  a  spillway  of  considerable  height  Is  shown  in  Fig,   104^  a 
:tion  of  the  Dunning's  Dam,  K  Sherman  Gould,  Mem<  Am.  Soc*  C  E*, 


Yia^  104.— The  Dunntng's  Bam* 

The  dam  is  noteworthy  as  being  partly  founded  on  rock  and  partly 
,  conditions  very  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  weir  is  founded  on  clay 
e  sand.  The  apron  consists  of,  first,  a  filling  ot  large  stones^  then  one 
t  of  concrete,  then  a  heavy  paving  in  cement  mortan  Below  is  a  timber 
b  filled  with  stones*  and  farther  down,  the  channel  is  riprapped.     The  dam 


•  Eng,  AVii'j,  1897,  xxxvn*  p*  2ga. 
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is  backed  with  earth,  which  Is  considered  by  the  designer  as  being  a  valuab 
safeguard  for  a  mason  r)*^  dam* 

Fig,  105  ts  a  section  through  the  highest  portion  of  the  spillway  of  tj 


no.  105.  —  Spiixw^r,  New  Ckotok  Dam, 


New  CiQton   Dam.     This  design  may  be   considered  as  well  representtfl 
modem  practice  in  this  direction. 


Fig.  106,  — Dam  at  Troy,  N,  V,  Fic.  107.  — Indjan  Rivsr  Dak»  N.Y» 


♦  Trans*  Am*  Soc.  C,  E*»  1804,  xxxii.  p.  737, 


I 
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OF  MASOI^Rr  DAMS. 

Other  Examples  of  Dams.  —  F\^.  io6  illustrates  a  concrete  spillway 
m  of  moderate  height.  It  constitutes  a  part  of  the  waterworks  of 
WY*  This  spillway  adjoins  an  earthem  embankment,  the  abutments 
mally  shown  in  the  fi^re,* 

ft 07  illustrates  a  small  modern  dam  across  Indian  River,  N.  Y., 
)per  Hudson  valle}%  built  for  water-power  and  navigation  purposes, 
I  is  of  rubble  masoniy  with  spaces  filled  with  concrete. f 
>age  406  are  iilustraied  the  sections  of  several  of  the  largest  dams  of 
i,  all  sections  being  drawn  to  the  same  scale.  Of  thej?e  dams  the  New 
vill,  when  completed,  be  the  largest.  This  dam  consists  of  a  masoniy 
of  the  section  shown,  for  a  length  of  about  700  feet,  a  curved  masonry 
at  one  end  1000  feet  long  (Fig.  105),  and  at  the  other  end  an  earthen 
nent  with  masonrj^  core-wall  (Fig-  75,  page  351).  The  masonry  dam 
Lximum  height  above  foundation  of  about  290  feet,  measuring  to  the 
pocket  In  section  it  is  practically  the  same  as  adopted  for  the 
Bridge  Dam*  The  height  of  spillway  varies  from  10  to  150  feet, 
masonry  is  used  for  hearting,  and  ashlar  for  facing.  The  steps  on  the 
*ir  are  to  be  made  of  block  masonrj^  and  of  sulficient  depth  to  bond 
le  step  above.  'Hie  estimated  cost  of  this  dam  is  nearly  $5,000,000. 
egun  in  1892,  and  will  be  completed  about  1903* 
Vymwy  dam,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Liverpool  Water-works,  is  note- 
pn  account  of  the  great  care  taken  to  obtain  strong,  impervions 
and  in  the  provision  made  lor  drainage.  It  is  built  of  large  rubble 
a  large  proportion  of  the  blocks  ranging  from  2  to  8  tons  in  weight. 
les  were  washed  and  scrubbed  with  jets  of  water  under  140  feet 
I  The  mortar  was  made  of  Portland  cement  i  to  2  and  i  to  ih  the 
log  composed  of  pulverized  rock  mixed  with  natural  sand.  Large 
irere   bedded  upon  a   2 -inch  layer  of  mortar  which  was  first  beaten  to 

Eair.  The  stones  were  also  beaten  into  place  by  blows  from  hand- 
rhc  spaces  between  the  stones  were  filled  with  small  rubble  or  concrete 
into  place.  The  crushing  strength  of  the  concrete,  one  year  old, 
t  187  tons  per  square  foot.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  masonry  was 
)  be  about  2,5.  The  maximum  pressure  at  the  upper  face  is  8.7  tons 
the  lower  face  6.36  tons  per  square  foot*  To  prevent  the  existence 
ostatic  pressure  in  the  dam  a  system  of  drains  was  constructed  in  the 
ion.  These  drains  are  9  to  12  inches  square  and  are  kept  25  feet  from 
I  face.  They  connect  %vith  a  concrete  tunnel  4  feet  by  2  feet  6  inches 
nning  longitudinally  through  the  dam  and  46^  feet  above  the  base. 
ens  out  to  the  surface  by  a  cross-tunnel.  Length  of  dam  =  1350  feet. 
height  ^  136  feet*  It  is  designed  to  act  as  a  waste- weir.  J 
an  Mateo  Dam  in  California  is  noteworthy  as  having  been  built 
concrete  blocks,  each  of  about  9  tons  weight, 
urens  Dam,  France,  is  famous  as  being  the  first  one  constructed  on 
rinciples,  and  until  recently  the  highest  dam  in  existence.  It  was 
in  1866. 

eriar  Dam,  Madras,  is  another  notable  concrete  dam.     The  maxi- 
ure  intensity  is  stated  to  be  8  tons  per  square  foot. 

*  Eh^.  JVknfs,  1904,  Lit.  p*  300. 
I  Proc.  last.  C,  E.,  cxxvi.  p.  24. 
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Fig,  io8,^Proiiles  oi  soke  High  Masonry  Dams. 


DAMS  OF   THE   BUTTRESS    TYPE. 
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44ga.  Datns  of  the  Buttress  Type.  —  Considering  again  the  two  por- 
His  o!  a  dam»  the  impervious  part  and  the  supporting  part,  the 
lestion  arises  if  a  portion  of  the  material  of  a  masonry  dam,  which 
arv^es  merely  as  supporting  material,  might  not  be  omitted.     This  can 

done  in  various  ways. 

The  up-stream  face  may  be  made  in  the  form  of  masonry  arches  and 
tese  supported  on  piers  or  buttresses;  a  steel  facing  may  be  employed 

place  of  the  masonry  arches;  or  a  covering  of  reinforced  concrete 

y  be  used.  Since  the  development  of  reinforced  concrete  the  last 
imed  method  has  been  employed  in  several  cases  with  resulting 
Sonomy, 

In  the  design  of  a  buttress  type  of  dam  the  buttresses  are  propor- 
Dned  for  the  entire  pressure.  For  high  dams  they  must  therefore  be 
lade  considerably  broader  than  the  base  of  a  dam  of  solid  section » 
\t  position  of  the  line  of  pressure  <^n  readily  be  varied  by  varying 
it  slope  of  the  face.  A  special  advantage  of  this  type  of  dam  in  cer- 
iin  cases  is  that  it  permits  the  buttress  foundations  to  be  constructed 

separate  piers* 

Fig,  toSa  illustrates  the  concrete  dam  at  Ogden,  Utah^  built  for  the  Pioneer 
ttwer  Plant*  The  piers  are  concrete  walls  i6  feet  thick  with  32  feet  in  the 
m^  and  the  concrete  arches  vary  from  6  to  8  feet  in  thickness.  The  arches 
''  protected  and  rendered  more  impervious  by  a  covering  of  steel  plates, 
though  this  covering  is  not  essential,     In  this  dam^  100  feet  high  and  400 


SectfenLf 


^/^txj^m^M'm^ 


long,  the  quantity  of  masonry  is  given  as  26,000  cubic  yards  as  compared 
[37,200  cubic  yards  estimated  for  a  dam  of  ordinary  section*  The  actual 
including  steel  covering,  was  12  to  15  per  cent  less  than  that  of  an 
Unary  dam.     The  maximum   pressure  is   10.7  tons.     Instead  of  concrete 
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arches,  a  steel  face  formed  of  steel  plates  was  also  considered,  but  was  found 

to  be  more  expensive  than  the  adopted  design.* 

The  olher  dam  of  this  sort  is  on  the  Belubula  River,  New  South  WaJe 

It  was  there  adopted  on  account  of  the  ridgy  nalure  of  the  bottom. 

height  is  60  feet,  length  431  feet,   wiih 
buttresses   28    feet  apart   center    to   ccnlfl 
40  feet  long  and  5  to   1 2  feet  thick,     Bri 
arches  were  used,  4  feet  thick  at  boitora  \ 
I    foot  7  inches  at  top,  built  at  an  angled 
60  degrees  with  the  horizontal. f 

Fig,  1 08b  iUustrates  the  usual  form 
reinforced  concrete  fl^im  where  the  water  1 
be  allowed  a  free  fall  or  where  no  witt 
passes  over  the  dam.  It  consists  of 
ate  concrete  buttresses  spaced  aboin  S  fa 
apart,  supporting  an  inclined  floor  of  reil 
forced   concrete.     As   regards   strength  th 

method   of  design   is  evident. t      In  such  structures  large  factors  of  safc^ 

should  be  employed  and  at  all  points  subject  to  impact  the  dimensions  « 

usually  need  to  be  much  greater  than  called  for  by  the  static  load  in  order 

provide  sufficient  weight  and  mass. 

Fig.  io8c   illustrates  the  dam  at  Schuylerville,  N,  Y.     This  has  a  do^ 

stream  floor  or  apron  and  is  designed  to  act  as  a  spillway.    To  avoid  m 


FiCi .  1 08  b.  —  Da  m  at  E  lls- 

WORTH,  Me. 


Fig,  loSc. —  Dam  at  ScHUYLEmvTLtE,  N.  Y. 

internal  pressure  due  to  seepage  through  the  up-stream  face,  drain  opcnw^ 
are  provided  in  the  down-streani  face.S 

Where  constructed  upon  earth  foundation,  a  continuous  fltior  of  reifr 
forced  concrete  from  buttress  to  buttress  may  be  used  to  spread  the  w| 
and  to  prevent  scour.  The  entire  structure  thus  becomes  a  monolith 
is  exceedingly  strong  and  rigid-     Thus  built  it  may  be  safely  const^llCt^ 

•  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  1897,  xxKviii.  p,  191. 
t  Eng.  News,  1893,  lx.  p.  14S, 
t  Itid.  J904,  ui.  p.  355. 
«  I  Ihid.  1905,  LIU.  p*  44*^ 
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I  pile  foundations,  care  being  taken  to  cut  off  seepage  at  the  up-stream 
e  by  means  of  sheet  piling  well  connected  to  the  concrete. 

449*  Cost.- — The  cost  of  constructing  masonry  dams  will  vary 
eatly  with  the  local  conditions*  If  these  are  reasonably  favorable  as 
transportation  and  ease  of  securing  stone,  the  range  of  prices  for  the 
hcipal  items  will  be  about  as  follows:  Earth  excavation  25  to  50 
tits  per  cubic  yard  ;  rock  excavation  $1.00  to  ^82.00  ;  rubble  masonry, 
tural  cement,  $4.00  to  $6.00;  concrete  masonry,  natural  cement^ 
uoo  to  S6.OO ;  for  masonry  laid  in  Portland  cement  add  about  $i,CK> 
cubic  yard;  reinforced  concrete  §8.00  to  S  12.00,  including  steel  ~ 
Ck*faced  ashlar  masonry  JS  10.00  to  $15.00;  dimension*stone  masonry 
gate-houses,  etc.,  $15,00  to  S30. 00;  paving  $2,00  to  ^§3.00;  riprap 
.50  to  $2,00. 
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TIMBER   DAMS. 

450.  Use  of  Timber  Dams, — Where  a  weir  is  constantly  submerged, 
a  timber  structure  is  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  will  need  repairs  only 
on  account  of  the  wear  of  the  apron.  A  timber  dam  may  also  be 
advisable  in  certain  circumstances  even  when  its  life  will  be  short,  as, 
for  example,  where  a  temporary  supply  may  be  furnished  pending  the 
construction  of  more  permanent  works,  or  where  the  expense  (rf 
permanent  and  costly  structures  is  for  the  present  prohibitory.  Such 
dams  are,  however,  used  mostly  for  diversion  purposes  or  for  water- 
power,  and  seldom  for  the  storage  of  large  volumes  of  water. 

Timber  dams  may  be  constructed  on  any  kind  of  a  foundation,  but 
are  usually  built  on  rock  or  on  a  gravelly  bed.  They  consist  of  cribs 
or  frames  built  of  logs  or  squared  timber,  filled  with  stone  and  clay, 
and  planked  over  to  render  them  water-tight.  They  may  be  built  as 
separate  cribs  in  sections,  each  section  consisting  of  perhaps  3  to  4 
cribs,  or  as  one  continuous  framework.  The  former  method  is 
especially  useful  in  dealing  with  large  flows  and  irregular  foundations, 
the  stream  being  gradually  closed  as  the  sections  are  constructed. 
The  cribs  may  also  be  filled  and  sunk  separately  so  as  to  form  piers  on 
which  a  continuous  structure  may  be  built. 

The  foundation  of  a  crib  dam,  if  soft,  is  prepared  by  dumping  stone 
over  the  area  to  be  built  upon.  In  the  framed  dam  the  foundation 
must  be  more  carefully  prepared.  Where  it  is  soft  the  dam  is  supported 
on  piling,  and  sheet-piling  is  used  to  prevent  underflow.  If  the  dam 
is  built  on  a  rock  bottom,  it  must  be  bolted  thereto.  The  framework  is 
usually  built  with  a  sloping  upper  face  and  a  series  of  stepped  aprons 
below,  or  a  single  free  fall  to  a  water-cushion.  Rock  and  gravel,  or 
puddle  is  used  for  filling. 
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451.  Examples  of  Timber  Dams. — Seutali  Falls  I>am  (Fig,  109). — This 
n  across  the  Merrimack  is  a  crib  dam  497  feet  long,  constructed  on  a  hard- 
1  foundation-     It  was  built  in  sections  by  means  of  coffer-dams,  sluiceways 


I 


Fig*  109.  ^-SiWAix  Falls  Dam. 

(From  Kn^iiurring^  AVftv,  vol .  sxxi .) 

Ift  left  in  the  completed  portion  to  carry  the  water  during  the  construe- 
Hf  the  last  sections.  The  longitudinal  pieces  are  12  X  is-inch  hemlock 
^fcuthern  pine,  and  the  ties  10  X  io4nch  hemlock^  all  fastened  together 
drift-bolts*  The  spaces  were  hand-packed  with  stone.  The  aprons  are 
ie  of  steel  on  account  of  heavy  ice.  The  figure  shows  the  construction 
irly.  The  life  of  the  structure  is  estimated  by  the  engineers  at  fifty  to 
ly  years.  The  cost  was  about  60  per  cent  that  of  a  stone  dam,  the  contract 
ce  being  J^i  20^000,* 

452.  B^ar  J^iver  IVetn  —  Fig,  no  is  a  section  of  a  timber  weir  across  the 
IT  River,  L'tah,  built  to  divert  water  for  irrigating  purposes*  The  founda- 
i  Is  solid  rock  into  which  the  timbers  are  bolted.     All  timbers  are  10  x  i3- 


Cfw     Section,  ^  Stdt  Dewoii(m. 

^^  Fig.  tio.  —  Bear  River  Daji. 

^^B  (FrQro  £ftgifurrmg'  NrWi^  voJ.  xxxVp) 

ft.  The  interior  is  filled  with  stone,  and  a  heavy  layer  of  earth  is  placed  at 
back  to  prevent  percolation.  In  the  middle  of  the  stream  the  apron  con- 
IR  of  10  X  1-2-inch  timbers,  instead  of  the  second  layer  of  5-inch  plank  as 
[wn.  A  portion  of  the  dam  founded  on  gravel  and  boulders  w^as  badly 
lerscoured  in   iSgi.     This  part  was  afterwards  protected  by  two  rows  of 


•  En^.  Niws,  1894,  XXXL  p.  336, 
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sheet-piling  4  feet  apart,  driven  at  the  back  side,  the  space  between  being  | 
filled  with  concrete.  The  whole  was  then  covered  with  earth  and  boulders.* 
453,  Buiie,  A^ni.,  Crib  Dam.  —  In  Fig.  iii  is  illustrated  a  crib  built 
at  Butte,  Mont,  and  notable  for  its  great  height.  The  dotted  portion  sbowi 
the  section  of  the  spillway.  The  height  from  low  water  to  crest  is  56  feet. 
It  is  founded  on  a  bed  of  stiff  clay  and  boulders  12  to  55  feet  below  the  sur- 
face,    A  concrete  wall  4  feet  thick  extends  from  the  foundation  to  a  point 


^"W 


F[G,  rii, —  Tt«BER  Dam  at  BtnrE,  MoNT« 

about  6  feet  above  the  original  surface,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  retnainder 
of  the  excavation  is  filled  with  clay  puddle,  well  rammed*  The  dam  is  made 
of  10  X  i2'inch  pine  timbers  and  filled  with  granite  packed  in  layers  m  the 
crib-work.  Soon  after  completion  this  structure  partially  failed  under  a 
heavy  flood.  The  pressure  of  the  water  caused  the  highest  portion  to  settle 
*or  cant  over  (the  top  moving  some  7  or  S  feet  down-stream),  and  the  entire 
structure  to  settle  vertically.  At  one  place  twenty-seven  1 2'inch  timbers  were 
compressed  to  a  thickness  of  14  feet  10  inches.  The  failure  was  due  to  bck 
of  resistance  to  shearing  forces,  and  to  the  compression  of  the  timbers  at  the 
joints.  The  filling  was  not  sufficiently  compact  to  render  the  structure  rigid. 
and  no  diagonal  bracing  was  used.f 

LOOSE- ROCK  DAMS. 

454*  Loose-rock  Dams,  —  Dams  composed  largely  of  loose  rock  have 
beea  used  to  a  considenible  extent  in  the  West,  and  in  some  respect* 
present  considerable  ad\^ntages  as  to  stability.  Another  advantage  is 
that  they  can  be  constructed  in  running  ^i^ter,  but  the  finished  dam  iij 
not  suited  to  act  as  a  \%^ste^wein 

The  body  of  the  dam  is  made  of  loose  rock  placed  with  njoreorj 
less  care,  and  rendered  comparatively  imper\4ous  by  a  sheathing  of  I 
plankf  or  by  a  facing  of  earth  or  fine  material  on  the  upper  face^  on  asj 
in  one  case,  by  a  core  of  sled.     As  regards  stability  the  principle  d\ 

•  Eng~  MwTt  1S96,  icxxw  p.  84^    t  St^.  ^££prd^  tS^  3cdocvii.  p.  jot,  aoacvm.  p.  «> 
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ipnstniction  is  of  the  best.  Since  considerable  percolation  is  likely  to 
j^ke  place,  such  a  dam  cannot  be  founded  on  a  material  liable  to  scour  ; 
tid  if  the  dam  is  high,  the  foundation  should  be  solid  rock.  The  lower 
lope  is  usually  i  to  i,  while  the  upper  slope  may  be  made  J  or  J  to  i  ; 
kit  to  secure  these  steep  slopes  it  is  necessary  to  lay  the  stone  for  a 
onsidcmble  thickness  as  a  dry  wall  Above  this  wall  the  facing  of 
tmber  or  earth  is  placed.  The  former  material  is  objectionable  f^n 
fccount  of  its  perishable  nature. 

Rock-fill  dams  have  been  constructed  where  a  stratum  of  loose 
naterial  of  considerable  thickness  has  overlaid  the  solid  rock.  In  such 
I  case,  as  the  dam  is  built  up  the  loose  material  gradually  scours  out 
|nd  the  loose  rock  settles  into  place.  On  such  a  foundation  both 
lopes  must  be  made  quite  flat  and  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  retain- 
lig-walls  of  any  sort. 

'  A  disadvantage  of  rock-fill  dams  is  in  the  relatively  large  loss  of 
rater  which  occurs,  an  important  consideration  in  the  case  of  storage- 
ieservoirs.  The  cost  of  such  dams  has  in  some  cases  been  very  low^ 
h  one  instance  as  low  as  45  cents  i:>er  cubic  yard. 

45$.  Examples,  —  Fig.    112    shows   the  section   of  the   dam   at    Pecos, 
Mex,     The  facing  here  is  of  earth. 

A  rock-fill  dam  with  timber  facing  is  shown  in  Fig,  113,  the  Escondtdo 
^am  in  California,  The  upper  portion  of  the  dam  is  laid  as  a  dry  wall  with 
thickness  of  from  5  to  15  feet.  The  height  is  76  feet.  The  outlet  is  a 
Hnch  cast-iron  pipe  laid  in  concrete  and  having  a  valve  at  the  upper  end.* 
An  interesting  example  of  a  rock-fill  dam  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  114,  which 
resents  the  lower  Otay  Dam  tn  southern  California,  already  referred  to  on 
e  351  as  having  a  steel  core,  A  masonry  dam  had  been  considered  for 
place,  but  owing  to  the  great  depth  to  bed-rock  the  plans  were  changed, 
e  construction  is  clearly  shown  in  the  figures.  The  lower  figure  shows  to  an 
iilarged  scale  the  method  of  joining  the  steel  and  masonry  core  to  the  founda- 
bn  at  the  ends  of  the  dam.  The  rock  forming  the  dam  was  placed  by 
imping  from  a  cableway.  The  leakage  is  very  slight-  Another  very 
iLable  example  of  the  rock-fill  type  is  the  dam  at  Laguna,  Ariz,,  across  the 
E»!orado  River.f 

STEEL   DAMS, 

456*  Steel  Cores.  *—  The  use  of  steel  cores  and  facings  for  concrete, 
ose  rock  and  earthen  dams  has  been  noted  in  Arts.  455,  448a,  and 
J  I.  In  such  cases  the  steel  is  employed  to  furnish  or  insure  the 
jsired  impervious  face;  the  supporting  element  is  furnished  by  other 
aterial. 


•  Eng.  News,  i8g8,  xxxvnL  p,  65. 
t  Ibid.,  jgoS,  ux,  p.  213. 
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Fia.  113. —  Pecos  Dam^ 

(From  En^iti^wring  J^rufti  voUxxxvi^ 


Fig*  113,— Escoxdido  Dam. 
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Fig.  114. —  LowEft  Otav  Dam* 

(From  Engimrtrinf  N*ivx,  vol,  niJiiiiK.I 
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457.  Dams  built  wholly  of  Steel.  —  A  dam  entirely  of  steel  has  been 
Liilt  in  Arizona,  at  Ash  Fork.  The  face  consists  of  curved  plates  | 
ich  thick  imbedded  at  the  bottom  in  concrete.  The  greatest  height  is 
5  feet.  The  plates  are  riveted  to  a  system  of  inclined  struts  resting 
1  a  rock  foundation.      Expansion  is  taken  up  by  a   slight   bending 

the  curved  plates.  Such  a  form  as  this  possesses  a  great  advan- 
ge  in  the  definiteness  with  which  the  stresses  can  be  calculated 
id  provided  for,  and  the  fact  that  the 

ability    of   the   structure   is   independ-  ^ 

it  of  the  imperviousness   of    the   face.  .0^ 

s  chief   disadvantages  lie    in  the    cost  1 2/^ 

r  maintenance  and,  probably,  in  its  lack  ^jt     n^ 

durability,  a  point  not  yet  well  deter-  >6yv^"*'— «— 

ined.        Fig.    1 1 5    shows   the  form  of  w^  ^V     y 

•acing  at  the  highest  portion.*     Another  ^x^\u\      oV 

)table    steel    dam    is    that    across    the         y^^    ^^  ^   > 

Missouri  River,  near  Helena,  Mont.  y^-..?^^        >^r-*.. 

A  comparative  estimate  for  a  60-foot  '     ^B^p/ates 

im,  made  in  connection  with  the  Ogden 

>am  described  above,  gave   for  a    steel  ^^^'  us— Steel  Dam,  Ash  Fork, 

-      ,       -  ,  .      -^.  Arizona. 

im    of   the  form  shown  m  Fig.   115a 

eight  of  7000  pounds  per  lineal  foot  ;  for  a  cantilever  design  for  a  steel 

am  8050  pounds  per  lineal  foot ;  and  for  an  ordinary  masonry  dam 

8  cubic  yards  per  lineal  foot.f 
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B,  WORKS  FOR  THE    PURIFICATION  OF  WATER 

CHAPTER   XIX. 
OBJECTS    AND    METHODS    OF   PURIFICATION. 

4S8,  Purification  of  Water  for  Bfanufacturing  Purposes. — In  the  puri- 
fication of  water-supplies^  reference  is  generally  made  to  the  treatment 
of  water  designed  for  domestic  use,  but  the  subject  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  applied  to  water  intended  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
Gener^ly  speaking,  in  technical  industries  and  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses a  soft  ^^ter  is  desired,  also  one  that  is  free  from  organic 
impurities.  In  such  industries  as  brewings  distilling,  and  sugar  and 
starch  manufacturing,  the  question  of  germ  content  is  more  important, 
as  water  containing  some  kinds  of  micro-organisms  is  apt  to  produce 
^bnonnal  fermentations  that  injure  the  product.  Iron-containing 
T^^ters  are  particularly  detrimental  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and 
pulp,  also  in  dye*works.  These  technical  industries,  however,  demand 
a  special  examination  in  selecting  a  proper  source  of  water-supplies^ 
and  generally  do  not  pertain  to  the  ordinary  work  of  a  water-works 
;«afineer. 

For  general  manufacturing  lairposes  it  is  desired  that  a  water  should 
not  readily  form  boiler-scale.  The  precipitation  of  certain  inorganic 
ialts,  particidarly  those  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  interferes  much  with 
the  economic  action  of  boilers  as  steam-generators.  The  accumulation 
of  this  incrustation  to  a  thickness  of  one*sixteenth  inch  involves  a  loss 
tiriously  stated  at  from  1 2  to  20  per  cent  of  the  energy  of  the  coal 
tised.  The  methods  of  purifying  water  so  as  to  remove  the  mineral 
ingredients  capable  of  forming  boiler-scale  deserve,  therefore,  careful 
consideration. 

45g.  Purification  of  Water  for  Bomestic  Purposes,  —  In  ordinary 
household  use  the  quality  of  water  is  of  considerable  import »  Not  only 
a  water  that  is  rich  in  alkaline  earths  not  well  adapted  for  cooking 
tnd  similar  purposes^  but  on  account  of  its  action  upon  soap  It  is  very 
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undesirable  for  general  household  use.  In  a  hard  water,  soap  is 
decomposed  and  the  fatty  adds  unite  with  calcium  and  magnesmm 
salts,  forming  insoluble  compounds  under  such  circumstances*  To 
secure  the  cleansing  action ^  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  a  much  larger 
amount  of  soap.  The  removal  of  the  hardening  impurities  of  a  water 
constitutes,  therefore*  an  important  feature  of  water  purification.  Its 
economic  value  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Glasgow  akeatiy 
mentioned  in  Art.  150. 

In  purifying  a  drinking-water  there  may  be  tw^o  objects  in  view; 
That  which  is  the  most  important  is  the  treatment  of  the  water  in  a 
way  so  as  to  remove  any  danger  from  pathogenic  organisms;  in  addi- 
tion, however,  waters  may  be  purified  so  as  to  improve  their  physical 
appearance.  This  latter  object,  while  it  ought  to  be  subordinated  to 
the  former,  often  is  not,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  consumer  an  unsavor)* 
water  will  often  cause  more  complaint  than  a  pure  sparkh^ig  water  that 
may  be  polluted  with  disease  organisms.  Not  all  waters  destined  to 
be  used  as  drinking-water  supplies  need  artificial  purification.  Ground- 
or  spring- waters  rarely  need  to  be  artificially  treated,  as  they  have 
already  been  purified  by  the  operation  of  natural  forces  (Chapter  IX). 
They  sometimes  need  treatment  for  the  removal  of  iron,  but  generally 
speaking,  so  far  as  deleterious  bacteria  are  concerned,  they  are  com- 
paratively safe  if  they  are  normal  ground -waters. 

The  waters  that  need  artificial  purification  most  arc  those  that 
remain  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Not  infrequently  it  b 
possible  to  secure  a  surface  supply  that  is  perfectly  wholesome,  but  the 
opportunit}'  for  pollution  is  too  often  present,  and  the  only  regions  in 
which  unpolluted  waters  are  likely  to  be  found  are  those  that 
sparsely  settled.  With  the  increasing  density  of  population,  surfai 
waters  are  in  general  becoming  more  and  more  dangerous,  until  in^ 
many  sections  it  has  become  impossible  to  furnish  a  supply  that  is 
without  the  use  of  some  method  of  artificial  purification.  This  cm&' 
tion  is  seen  in  the  steady  increase  of  the  typhoid  death-rates  in  many 
of  the  cities  that  are  supplied  with  waters  from  surface  sources. 

460.  Outline  of  Methods  of  Purification  Employed. ^Numerous  pro- 
cesses of  purification  have  been  devised  and  tested  experimentally  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  but  in  actual  practice  only  a  few^  have  been' 
found  feasible.  While  many  of  the  methods  have  been  the  outgrowrtli 
of  empirical  testing,  others  have  been  devised  as  the  result  of  a  thor<iugli| 
study  of  the  principles  that  have  been  found  to  underlie  these  proc« 
as  they  occur  under  natural  conditions  or  where  artificially  controlleil 

The    various   processes   of  purification    may  be    divided    into 
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general  groups:  (i)  those  for  the  removal  of  suspended  impurities,  and 
(2)  those  for  the  removal  of  dissolved  impurities.  Of  the  first  class 
there  are  two  general  processes,  sedimentation  and  filtration,  both  of 
which  may  be  called  natural  processes.  By  sedimentation,  water  may 
be  more  or  less  freed  of  its  suspended  matters,  including  the  bacteria, 
the  efficiency  of  the  treatment  depending  much  upon  the  element  of 
time.  The  process  is  carried  out  artificially  in  large  storage-reservoirs 
or  in  small  special  settling-basins.  It  is  often  aided  by  the  introduction 
of  some  chemical  that  will  produce  a  precipitate  which  will  readily 
settle  and  carr>'  down  with  it  the  more  finely  divided  matter  in  suspen- 
sion. Variations  in  the  method  of  operation  of  settling-basins  and  in 
the  introduction  of  the  chemical  give  rise  to  various  modifications  of  the 
general  process. 

Filtration  is  accomplished  in  different  ways.  The  most  common  is 
by  means  of  the  artificial  sand-filter  bed,  cither  as  contained  in  masonry 
basins  of  large  size,  or  confined  in  small  tanks  as  in  the  mechanical 
filters.  Special  forms  of  filtering  media  have  also  been  devised,  such 
as  the  Fischer  tile  filter,  also  filters  made  of  asbestos,  and  the  various 
forms  of  small  filters  for  domestic  purposes.  The  chief  object  is  in  all 
cases  the  removal  of  the  suspended  matters,  and  in  most  public  supplies 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  removal  of  bacteria.  In  many 
instances  chemical  changes  occur  in  filters,  but  they  are  not  often  of 
any  great  importance. 

The  processes  for  the  removal  of  dissolved  impurities  include  the 
softening  process,  in  which  lime  and  magnesia  are  removed  by  chemical 
precipitation,  and  the  process  for  the  removal  of  iron  in  a  similar 
manner.  Such  methods  usually  involve  subsequent  sedimentation  or 
filtration  for  the  removal  of  the  precipitate.  In  the  iron  treatment  the 
filtration  itself  sometimes  plays  an  important  part  also  in  the  chemical 
changes  involved.  Aeration  consists  in  bringing  air  into  intimate  con- 
tact with  all  parts  of  the  water.  This  acts  both  to  supply  deficient 
oxygen  and  also  to  drive  out  objectionable  dissolved  gases.  It  often 
constitutes  an  important  part  of  other  processes. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  proQesses  there  should  be  mentioned 
the  method  of  purification  by  distillation,  in  which  practically  all 
impurities  are  removed,  and  the  various  methods  of  sterilization,  in 
which  the  bacteria  are  simply  killed. 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  each  problem 
in  water  purification  demands  individual  treatment;  and  that  the  best 
method  to  adopt  in  any  case  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
water  and  the  use  to  which  it  will  be  put,  both  of  which  elements  are 
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subject  to  many  varfations.  No  one  process  is  iiniver sally  applkabk; 
furthermore,  of  two  processes  for  removing  the  same  kind  of  iinpurity, 
the  most  efficient  may  not  in  all  cases  be  the  best.  The  highest 
efficiency  is  not  always  necessary,  and  in  such  cases  economy  may 
properly  be  secured  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  less  efficiency  but 
of  lower  cost. 

In  1902  there  were  reported  the  following^  number  of  cilies  of  more 
than  3000  population  using  the  various  methods  of  purification;—* 

Slo%\r  sand  filters .  21 

Rapid  or  mechanical  filters  , _  _  141 

Sedimentation  basins.  _               ....,,  53 

Filter  galleries  _  _ .,_,_._,,  14 

Filter  cribs 1 1 

Softening  plants  ,  . .  _ ,  .  .  2 

Aerating  plants _  5 
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CHAPTER   XX. 
SEDIMENTATION    AND   COAGULATION, 

461.  In  the  case  of  many  surface  supplies  the  water  contains  al 
various  times  large  quantities  of  suspended  matter,  either  with  or  with- 
out more  serious  polluting  substances ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
work  of  purification  consists  in  the  removal  of  this  suspended  matter  so 
as  to  improve  the  physical  appearance  of  the  water. 

462.  The  Character  of  the  Suspended  Matter*  —  In  streams  such  as 
would  be  considered  suitable  as  sources  of  supply  the  sediment  is  prin- 
cipally of  an  inorganic  nature,  consisting  of  particles  of  sand  and  clay 
of  various  sizes.  There  is  also  usually  a  small  amount  of  organic 
matter,  and,  in  addition,  varying  numbers  of  bacteria,  which,  aJthoiighj 
too  minute  to  render  the  water  turbid,  yet  are  of  the  greatest  imp 
tance  on  account  of  their  possible  relation  to  disease.  During  season 
of  high  turbidity,  the  bacterial  content  is  usually  very  high,  owing 
the  large  numbers  derived  from  the  surface  drainage  of  the 
Varying  numbers  may  also  be  derived  from  sewage  [MiHution,  hut 
bacteria  from  this  source  are  usually  more  numerous  during  the 
of  low  water  when  the  turbidity  is  at  a  minimum.  The  amount  an 
character  of  the  sediment  varies  greatly  from  time  to  time,  as  jiointc 
out  in  Chapter  IX  ;  it  depends  largely  upon  the  stage  of  water  in  *^ 
different  tributaries,  and  upon  the  geological  character  of  the 
parts  of  the  drainage-area.  Thus  Fuller  found  that  the  amotint 
sediment  in  the  Ohio  River  water  at  Louisville  \aried  from  i  to  ;oOJ| 
parts  per  million,  ranging  ordinarily  from  100  to  1000;  and  that 
bacteria  varied  from  a  few  hundred  per  c.c,  to  as  high  as  so^ooa* 

The  size  of  the  suspended  particles  varies  greatly;  In  some  water*  1 
the  finer  jiarticlus  of  clay  are  less  than  0,00001  inch  in  diameter,  whkij 
is  smaller  even  than  bacteria*  This  great  variation  in  amount  i»| 
kind  of  sediment  constitutes  one  of  the  most  troublesome  factors  aif 
connection  with  purification  works  for  river  supplies.  For  example,^ 
New  Orleans  the  water  is  much  more  difficult  to  treat  than  at  St.  Loii&| 
although  containing  a  lower  jjercentage  of  sediment* 


•  Water  Purification  at  Louisvine,  1898,  p*  15. 
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The  average  amount  of   sediment  carried   by  various  river  waters 
as  public  water-supplies  is  reported  as  follows  :  ♦ 


City 


River* 


Suspended  M»lter. 


P*rts  per 


Tons  per  Mil* 


Skrrrnce 

y  .    .    * 
bburgh     * 

•ihinglon  . 
rintiati     , 

w  Orleans 
LouEs   .    . 


Merrimac  , 
Hudson  .  . 
AUcght^riy  . 
Potomac  .  , 
Ohio  .  .  . 
Ohio  ^  .  , 
Mississippi  , 
Mississippi 


10 

t 

230 
1000 


0.042 
0.06  J 
0.20H 

<^  333 
0.957 

1  480 

2  70 
416 


463.  Limitations  of  Artificial  Sedimentation*  —  In  Chapter  IX  the 
irked  effect  of  natural  sedimentation  upon  the  character  of  water  in 
■ers  and  lakes  was  pointed  out,  —such  ciTect,  for  example,  as  may  be 
served  in  any  natural  lake  or  pond  fed  by  sediment -carrying  streams. 
Fhere  the  body  of  quiescent  water  is  sufficiently  large,  and  the  period 
repose  sufficiently  long,  this  action  of  sedimentation  becomes  practi- 
lly  perfect,  and  a  clear  and  greatly  improved  water  is  the  result. 
rtificially,  such  high  efficiency  is  often  obtained  where  the  water  is 
Elected  in  large  impound ing-reservoirs  holding  several  months'  suj)ply. 
^cre»  however,  the  supply  is  taken  directly  from  a  large  sediment- 
iring  stream,  very  large  reservoirs  are  usually  impracticable  on 
!ount  of  the  great  cost ;  and  the  period  of  time  during  which  sedi- 
ntation  can  be  operative  must  therefore  be  limited  to  a  few  days  or 
m  to  a  few  hours.  Such  a  limited  amount  of  sedimentation  is, 
rwever,  of  much  value. 
In  general  the  longer  the  time  of  storage  within  practicable  limits 
better  the  result ;  but  the  value  of  large  reservoirs  lies  not  only  in 
length  of  time  allowed  for  settlement,  but  also  in  the  opportunity 
us  afforded  for  shutting  off  the  river  supply  at  times  of  great  turbidity, 
lis  is  an  especially  valuable  feature  in  the  case  of  streams  of  moderate 
;e  where  the  high-water  stage  lasts  but  a  few  days.  Its  value  in 
ler  purification  has  been  long  recognized  in  England.  In  cities 
lerc  an  elevated  location  can  be  found  for  a  storage-reservoir  so  that 
may  also  act  as  a  distributing*reservoir,  the  advantages  above  noted, 
ether  with  those  pertaining  to  the  matter  of   distribution,  would 


♦  Weston*     Report  on  Filtration  at  New  Orleani,  1903,  p.  171. 
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properly  lead  to  the  adoption  of  relatively  large  sizes.     (See  Chaptef] 
XXVII  for  further  discussion  of  distributing-reservoirs,) 

Where  a  water  contains   little  that    is  objectionable   besides  the! 
inorganic  sediment,  a  degree  of  purification  can  often  be  obtained  by  J 
mere  sedimentation  which  will  render  the  water  fairly  acceptable, 
many  instances,  however,  a  satisfactory  water  cannot  be  obtained  witl 
out  subsequent  filtration ;  but  in  this  case  the  process  of  sedinientatiflft| 
constitutes  a  very  valuable  and  almost  indispensable  prerequisite  to  tb 
final   treatment,     For  a   sewage-polluted  water,  sedimentation  alone  il| 
an  inadequate  treatment,  as  the  bacteria  are  not  eliminated  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  insure  safety, 

464.  Methods  of  Sedimeatation*  —  There  are  two  methods  tobecoHf 
sidered :  {i)  Plain  sedimentation;  {2)  Sedimentation  wHth  the  additioi 


of  a  coagulant. 


PLAIN    SEDIMENTATION. 


46s*  Action  of  Subsidence.  —  The  particles  of  sand  and  clay  have 
specific  gravity  of  about  2.6  ;  they  are  therefore  held  in  suspension  onlj 
by   virtue   of    the   currents   maintained    in    the   water.     When  tb 
currents  become  retarded  the  suspended  matter  is  gradually  deposit 
the  rate  of   settling  varying  with  the  size  and  form  of   the  particli 
The  weights  of  similar  particles  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  th 
diameters,  wkile   the  surface  areas  are   proportional   to  their  squares 
consequently  the  relative  resistance  to  sedimentation  is  much  greati 
with  fine  particles  than  with  coarse.     Very  weak  currents  may  be  sui 
cient   to  hold  fine  particles  in  suspension»  while   the  coarser  mate 
readily  settles.     To  cause  the  deposition  of  the  finer  sediment  it  is 
therefore  necessary  for  the  water  to  be  brought  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  a  state  of  rest.     In  the  case  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivey 
water S|  and  those  of  similar  clay-carr)ing  streams*  complete  clarificatiall| 
by  simple  sedimentation  is  impossible  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
owing  to  the  extremely  attenuated  and  colloidal  character  of  the  cla^ 
particles.    This  condition  of  the  clay  b  considered  by  some  as  appn 
m%  the  condition  of  solution,  —  requiring  at  least  some  agglomerati 
or  coagulation  before  sedimentation  can  take  place     Water  from 
Co\ington,  Ky,*  reservoir  which  had  settled  about  30  days  was  found  by 
Fuller  to  contain  as  high  as  50  parts  per  million  of  clay, 

466.  Time  Required  for  Subsidence.  —  The  time  required  for  satis- 
factory sedimentaiiati  is  very  different  for  different  waters^  and  to 
determine  this  period  recourse  must  be  had  to  actual  experiments.  For 
some  waters  it  requires  weeks  and  even  months  to  remove  all  the  tur- 
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^hile  for  others  a  iettlement  of  a  day  or  two  accomplishes  fairly 
results.  If  the  amount  of  suspended  matter  is  measured  by 
ht,  a  large  proportion  will  settle  in  one  or  two  days;  but  the 
ction  in  turbidity  is  not  correspondingly  great,  as  it  is  the  finer  por. 
\  which  exert  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  appearance  of  a  water. 
;n  the  purpose  of  plain  sedimentaticm  is  to  prepare  the  water  for 
ler  treatment,  a  high  degree  of  clarification  is  not  needed,  it  being 
\  economical  to  perfect  the  process  by  other  means.  The  best  period 
^dimentation  will  thus  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  raw  water 
ihe  relation  of  the  sedimentation  to  the  operation  of  the  entire  plant. 
'or  plain  sedimentation  a  period  of  24  hours'  subsidence  is  about 
miaimum  limit  adopted,  although  in  some  cases  a  still  shorter 
Ki  may  be  advisable.  At  Cincinnati  it  is  planned  to  allow  about 
*  days,  the  treatment  being  intended  as  a  prejia ration  for  filtration, 
rate  of  improvement  at  Cincinnati  is  indicated  by  the  results  of 
:  experiments  on  small  settling-tanks.     The  average  removal  of  sus- 

niatter  was  as  follows  :♦ 

.  Time  of  subsidence.  ^Serlfr;^'"* 

24  hours.  _  .  _  . . 62  per  cent. 

48      "  _._,.._  68       <* 

72      **      72       *' 

96      •' Jt       '' 

percentage  of  removal  was  greatest  when  the  amount  of  suspended 

er  was  greatest, 

\t   Louis\ilIej  Fuller  concludes  that  the  economical  limit  of  plain 

idence  is  about  24  hours,  during  which  time  75  per  cent  of    the 

ended   matter  is  removed.     Further  preparation  is   there  deemed 

ssary  for  filtration.     At   Kansas  City  about   %i  per  cent  of  the 

ended  matter  is  removed  by  24  hours'  subsidence. 

\t  New  Orleans  the  sediment  is  unusually  fine,  average  results 

ined  by  the  experiments  of  Weston  being  as  follows  ;  f 


Ptrifld  of  Sub^ 
ftiilencv  hours. 

Suspended  Matter. 

Parts  per  Million. 

Pcr«nt  Removed, 

0 
la 

34 

!           7* 

650 

1" 

0 

45 

54 

59 

•  Report  on  Water  Purification  at  Cincinnati,  p,  126. 
t  Report  on  Water  and  Sewage,  1903,  p.  toi* 
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In  this  report  it  was  proposed  to  use  rapid  filters  with  alum  as  a 
coagulant  and  it  was  estimated  that  for  such  purpose  the  economical 
period  of  plain  sedimentation  would  be  from  i  a  to  24  hours.  The 
plans  adopted,  however,  employ  sulfate  of  iron  and  lime,  partly  in  ordt!r 
to  effect  a  softening  of  the  water.  The  period  of  plain  sedimentation 
provided  for  is  only  about  one  hour. 

467.  Bacterial  Efficiency  of  Sedimentation,  —  In  discussing  the  bac- 
terial efficiency  of  plain  sedimentation,  it  must  be  remembered  that  aoy 
data  gathered  ynder  ordinary  cojiditions  may  possibly  be  misleading, 
as  in  the  case  of  natural  sedimentation  in  lakes,  because  of  the  opera- 
tion of  other  factors,  such  as  Ught*  etc.,  that  may  also  act  as  more  or 
less  effective  agents  in  purification.  The  effect  of  sedimentation  alone 
can  be  most  accurately  determined  by  considering  the  phenomenon  as 
occurring  in  covered  reservoirs  where  the  direct  disinfecting  action  of 
light  and  its  indirect  effect  as  modifying  the  development  of  algae  might 
be  excluded.  This  condition  precludes  the  study  of  the  question  on  ^ 
large  scale,  as  it  is  impracticable  to  cover  reser\^oirs  that  are  large 
enough  to  jiermit  of  storage  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  In  lieu  * 
any  data  under  these  conditions  reference  must  needs  be  made  t*i  studies" 
on  sedimentation  in  open  reservoirs.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  suci 
studies  are  strictly  applicable  only  to  reservoirs  under  like  conditions. 

The  monthly  results  obtained  by  the  Chelsea  Water  Company  of  Lon- 
don in  1 896  are  given  in  Table  No.  61  .*    {Time  of  storage  twelve  days  )J 

TABLE   KO.   61. 

BACTERIAL  SFnCTENCY  OP  STORAGE  AND   riLTRATION,  CHELSEA  WATER  C30.,    LOStlON, 


Monlh. 


January  ,  . 

February.  . 

March     .  . 

April    ,    .  , 

May,    .    .  , 

June     *    .  . 

July     .   .  . 

August    ,  , 

September  . 

October  .  . 

November  . 

December  . 

Average 


Bocterm  per  Cubic  CentiifiKrier. 


RjvcT  Thames. 


36,800 
l8,qoa 

i^to6o 
6,760 

7,?20 

1.740 

4,300 

39,760 

160,000 


34,107 


After  J 1  days' 


1360 
460 
340 

J40 

430 
100 
140 
340 

854 


508 


him 


44 

^% 

4 
34 

17S 
SO 


5! 


Jl -I 


Average  percentage  reduction  by  subsidence,  97^85. 
Average  percentage  reduction  by  subsidence  and  liltration,  99.S€l 
Results  obtamed  by  oiber  London  works  ranged  from  49  to  85  per  cent  averagt  j 
reduction  for  periods  of  subsidence  varying  from  3.3  to  15  days* 

•  Hill,     Public  Water-supplieSt  189S,  p,  144* 
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The  effect  of  the  time  factor  in  sedimentation  is  more  clearly  seen 
by  reference  to  the  data  given  in  Table  No.  62  relating  to  experiments 
made  at  the  St.  Louis  settling-basins.* 


TABLE  NO.  62  —  bacterial  results  of 

STORAGE   AT   ST. 

LOUIS. 

Time  of  Standing. 

No.  of  Bacteria  per  c.  c.  at  Diflfcrcnt  Depths. 

2.5  Feet. 

S  Feet. 

7.5  Feet. 

0 

6510 

6290 

230 

200 

1970 

2990 

320 

200 

2960 

880 

.    200 

200 

1  day 

J  days     

a^J^)"^ 

The  effect  of  long  subsidence  is  shown  by  the  following  typical 
figures  relating  to  the  number  of  bacteria  in  the  Ohio  River  water  as 
supplied  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  to  Covington,  Kentucky.  In  Cin- 
cmnati  the  water  had  little  or  no  sedimentation,  while  at  Covington  the 
large  reservoir  furnished  about  30  days'  subsidence,  f 

TABLE  NO.  63. —  bacterial  results  of  storage  at  ctncinnati  and  covington. 


Date. 


January  23,  1896  . 
rebruary  4,  1897  . 
February  17,  1897 
February  26,  1897 


Bacteria  per  Cubic  Centimeter. 


Cincinnati. 

Covington. 

Reduced  by 

Sedimentation, 

Per  cent. 

1599 

1656 

684 

14.36 

194 

53 

20 

102 

87.87 
96.80 
97.08 
92.  QO 

An  experiment  on  the  efficiency  of  plain  sedimentation  was  carried  out 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Hill  upon  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Res- 
ervoir, PhUadelphia,  having  a  capacity  of  3,346,000  gallons.  Raw  water 
from  the  Schuylkill  River  was  pumped  in  and  allowed  to  rest  for  three 
to  four  weeks.    Results  of  two  such  experiments  were  as  follows  :  \ 


Test  No.  2. 

Test  No.  3 

Days'  Subsidence. 

Turbidity,  Parts 

Bacteria, 

Turbidity.  Parts 

Bacteria. 

--U-- 

per  Million. 

No.  per  c.  c. 

per  Million. 

No.  per  cc. 

Raw  water. 

90 

24,000 

12 

5700 

1 

35 

18,500 

10 

1450 

25 

2650 

10 

500 

II 

30 

400 

10 

145 

14 

25 

400 

12 

35 

17 

30 

415 

9 

45 

20 

35 

250 

9 

60 

21 

IS 

63 

24 

35 

975 

•  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  Report,  1893,  p.  7". 

t  Report  of  Engineer  Commission  of  Cincinnati  Water-works,  1896,  p.  1 5. 

X  Jour.  Ann.  £ng.  Sec.  1903,  xxx.  p.  246. 
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At  Cincinnati  Fuller  found  in  his  experiments  that  about 
cent  of  the  bacteria  were  removed  by  three  days'  subsidence** 
other  hand  the  experiments  at  New  Orleans  showed  very  litth 
upon  the  bacterial  content  of  Mississippi  River  water  after  from  \ 
hours*  subsidence.  M 

Notwithstanding  there  is  a  marked  degree  of  purification  OT 
periods  of  subsidence,  yet  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  such  a 
of  purification  is  extremely  hazardous,  especially  where  the  water 
is  subject  to  any  sewage-poll  ution<  This  is  strikingly  shown  in  t 
of  the  Lawrence  reservoirs  that  used  to  hold  from  lo  to  14  da] 
ply  and  in  which  there  was  a  reduction  of  about  go  per  cent 
bacterb  present  in  the  river-water;  still  such  purification  was 
cient  to  protect  the  supply,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
death-rates  of  this  town  were  exceptionally  high  for  many  years. 

468,   Bacterial  Content  of  Reservoir  Sedim^t,  —  It  must  be 
bered  that  while  subsidence  removes  bacteria  from  the  water^  it 
to  accumulate  them  in  relatively  larger  quantities  in  the  mud  at 
at  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  (Art.  180).     Not  only  do  they  a 
late  here  from  deposition  from  superincumbent  waters  but  actual 
occurs  in   abundance  in    the    rich  .organic    matter  of    lake    b 
Russell  f  found  the  germ  content  in  the  water  and  mud  of  the 
Naples  to  be  as  given  in  Table  No.  64 ; 

About  one-half  of  the  species  present  in  the  mud  were  indi 
to  this  habitat,  while  the  remainder  were  common  to  both  wal 
mud-  He  finds  that  the  same  principle  also  obtains  in  waters  ol 
water  lakes.  In  the  layer  of  ooze  taken  from  the  reservoirs 
Altona  Water'Works4  which  is  supplied  with  Elbe  River  water 
were  found  17,000,000  bacteria  per  ex.,  while  the  water  just  ov 
slime  had  upwards  of  1,000,000  for  same  volume.§ 

TABLE  NO.   64. 

aACTEBlA  tN  WATCS  AND  Mim  Of  BAY  OF  NAPLES. 


Depth  of  Wftter. 
Meters, 

No,  of  B»ctftria  per  Cubic  Ceatiine|«r.          1 

In  Water. 

In  Mud. 

5=> 

131 

345*000 

100 

to 

^00,000 

aoo 

59 

70,8cxj 

300 

S 

24,000 

400 

30 

J  2.000 

Soo 

3J 

12.500 

TIOO 

-■ 

34,000 

•  Fullen    Cincinnali  Report,  p.  t  aS. 
t   Cent,/.  Bakt,  1898,  xvi-  p.  8Sk 
§  See  also  Lortet,  Pathogenic  Bacteria  in  Mud  of  Geneva  Lake. 
iSgi,  tx.  p.  709. 


t  Z*fi/./  J/y^,,  1891,  XI.  p. 


an 
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469.  Experimentai  Data  on  the  Action  of  Finely  Divided  Matter  in 
Ifftter. — Abundant  experience  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  capious 
mounts  of  suspended  matter  in  purifying  waters  by  sedimentation* 
the  light  of  this  fact,  the  foUowiag  experiments  made  by  Frankland  * 
of  inter^t  in  showing  the  value  of  different  solids  in  purifying  water 
^y  agitation  and  subsequent  subsidence.  These  trials  were  confined 
the  most  part  to  laboratory  conditions^  but  they  illustrate  the  prin- 
iple  involved  in  this  type  of  purification.  Water  was  shaken  up  for  a 
efinite  length  of  time  with  finely  divided  sterilized  material  of  uniform 
and  then  allowed  to  clarify  itself  by  sedimentation.  The  clear 
ipernat^it  water  was  then  examined  bacteriologically  with  the  results 
^en  in  Table  No,  65. 

TABLE    NO,    65. 

PCmfnCAll£l2«   OF  W4TER   BY   ACrTATION    WrrH    FINELY   DIVIDED   SOLID   MATTEE    AND 
SU»SEQU1LNT   SITES  IDENCE. 


Bt,  c>l  stisf Mended  mailer  (by  wgL) 
Sit  €if  bicieria  per  ex.  before  Ircat- 
ment  .,...,,....,, 
tv  of  bocteriit  per  ex.  after  Ire  at- 
menl  for  x%  tiiinute*  .        -    ,    .    . 
reduction  ....... 


Spqligy 

Iran, 

Challc, 

AnimaJ 

VisectAble 
Chareofci. 

1:50 

8000 

270 
97 

1:50 

60 
99 

1:50 
3000 

120 
96 

Cokff, 


very 

o 
100 


SEDIMENTATION   WITH   COAGULATION. 

470.  The  Use  of  Coagulants-  —  Various  chemicaJs  when  added  to 
Iter  will  combine  with  certain  substances  ordinarily  present,  forming 
ecipitates  which  are  more  or  less  gelatinous  in  character.  These 
ct  as  coagulants  to  collect  the  finely  divided  suspended  matter  into 
datively  large  masses  which  are  thus  much  more  readily  removed  by 
pdi mentation  or  filtration.  Color  may  also  frequently  be  removed  to 
large  extent  by  this  treatment*  The  use  of  coagulants  in  water 
irtfication  was  at  first  almost  entirely  confined  to  their  employment  in 
^nncction  with  rapid  filters  (see  Chapter  XX 11),  but  the  great  advan- 
of  their  use  in  connection  with  the  subsidence  of  turbid  waters 
akes  them  of  value  whatever  the  subsequent  process  may  be.  In 
ime  notable  instances  sedimentation  thus  aided  has  been  found  to  be 
ifficient  without  further  treatment.  Where  waters  are  very  turbid  it 
Rl  usuallv  be  more  economical  to  allow  the  coarser  sediment  to  settle 


•  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  18S5,    Proc  Inst  C.  E.  18S61  vxxxv*  p.  197. 
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before  the  application  of  a  coagulant,  as  in  this  way  the  amoui 
chemical  required  is  much  reduced  Occasbnallyp  also,  double  sedi 
tat  ion  with  the  use  of  coagulants  in  b<ith  cases  may  be  advisable* 

471*  The  Action  of  Various  Coagulants. —  Sulfate  of  Aiumm 
Several  substances  can  be  used  as  coagulants.     That  most  coma 
employed  is  sulfate  of  alumina.     When  this  substance  is  introd 
into  water  containing  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  lime  and  magi 
it  is  decomposed,  the  sulfuric  acid  forming  sulfates  with  the  lim< 
magnesia,  while  the  carbonic  acid  is  set  free,  and  the  alumina  u 
with  water  to  form  a  bulky  gelatinous  hydrate  which  constitute 
coagulating  agent.     According  to  Fuller,  part  of  this  hydrate  ms 
absorbed  by  the  clay  particles  before  much  coagulating  action 
place,  the  amount  absorbed  depending  upon  the  amount  and  chai 
of  the  sediment.     If  more  sulfate  is  used  than  can  combine  wit 
quantity  of  carbonates  present,  it  will  remain  dissolved  in  the  wa 
result  which  is  necessary  to  avoid  on  account  of  the  possible  inji 
effect  of  the  alum.     If  the  water  does  not  naturally  contain  a  sufl 
amount  of  alkalinity  to  decompose  the  necessary  amount  of  coag 
lime  should  be  previously  added  to  the  water.     TheoreticaUy,  one 
of  sulfate  will  decomi>4>se  about  8  parts  per  million  of  CaCO^ 
equivalent,  but  owing  to  the  absorptive  action  previously  mentions 
actual    reduction  of   alkalinity  is   likely  to   be  less.     Experimei 
Louisville  and  at  New  Orleans  indicate  a  reduction  of  alkalinity  o| 
65  to  90  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  amount.     It  was  also  sbol 
much  more  coagulant  was  required  with  fine  sediment  than  with  c 

Accompanying  the  reduction  of  the  carbonates  is  an  equal  in 
in  the  sulfates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  As  these  compounds  foi 
objectionable  incrusting  constituents  or  the  permanent  hardnes 
water,  this  change  is  detrimental  With  the  ordinary  quantr 
coagulant  used,  such  as  i  to  2  grains  ^er  gallon,  this  increase  ii 
ness  would  amount  to  from  9  to  18  parts  per  million,  not  rebJ 
very  important  matter,  and  probably  much  overbalanced  by  tS 
in  clearness  of  the  water.  This  objectionable  increase  in  the  pen 
hardness  may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  sodium  carbonate  in 
lime  (Art.  558). 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  set  free  is  equal  to  44  per  cen 
decrease  in  carbonates.     This  acid  remains  absorbed  in  the 
increases  its  corrosive  action  on  unprotected  iron  plates,  which 
ever,  not  a  serious  matter.    If  the  carbonate  is  all,  or  nearly  all  i 
there  is  more  danger  of  solvent  action  on  lead  pipes. 

Irofu  —  Since  about  1903  the  use  of  iron  as  a  coagulant 
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iTapidly  developed.  Ferric  hydrate  has  long  been  known  to  be  an 
leffective  coagulant,  acting  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  aluminum  hydrate, 
I  Ferric  hydrate  can  readily  be  produced  by  the  use  of  ferric  sulfate,  but 
Itkis  is  impracticable  on  account  of  the  expense  involved.  Another  way 
lof  obtaining  this  hydrate  is  by  the  use  of  metallic  iron,  as  in  the 
[Anderson  process  described  later  (Chapter  XXIII),  In  this  case  the 
Imetalltc  iron  forms  ferrous  carbonate  with  the  carbonic  acid  present* 
I  which  in  torn  oxidizes  to  the  ferric  hydrate  from  the  oxygen  dissolved 
lin  the  water. 

I  More  recently  the  iron  solution  has  been  furnished  by  the  direct 
labsorption  of  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  by  water  containing  scrap-iron, 
■This  process,  patented  by  the  Jewell  Filter  Company,  has  been  success- 
Ifully  used  in  several  plants  in  the  Middle  West.  A  still  more  promising 
•method  and  one  now  (190$)  in  successful  use  hi  several  places,  notably 
lat  St.  Louis,  is  the  use  of  ferrous  sulfate  and  caustic  lime  in  the  form 
lof  milk  of  lime.  In  this  process,  as  in  the  alum  process,  the  sulfuric 
I  acid  unites  with  the  lime  and  magnesia  present  formmg  soluble  sul- 
I  fates.  Without  the  addition  of  caustic  Hme  the  iron  would  form  a 
Icarbonate  which  would  change  to  the  hydrate  but  slowly.  The  lime 
[unites  with  the  free  COj  present  thus  greatly  hastening  the  process^ 
land  at  the  same  time  precipitating  part  of  the  Hme  presentj  CaCO^,  in 

■  same  manner  as  in  the  lime  softening  process,  (See  Chapter  XXII L) 
I  Very  soft  waters  require  a  more  exact  prop<jrtioning  of  chemicals  than 
Iwaiers  somewhat  hard,  as  in  the  latter  case  any  excess  of  lime  serves 
lonly  to  partially  soften  the  water*  Waters  containing  vegetable  color- 
ling  matter  are  likely  to  give  trouble  by  retaining  the  iron  in  solution  in 
■the  same  manner  as  certain  ground-waters  which  contain  iron.  (See  Art. 

■  563  )  In  the  case  of  hard  waters  the  element  of  softening  may  become 
Ian  important  feature  and  the  amount  of  Hme  increased  to  attain  this 
lobject.  This  needs  to  be  done  with  caution  as  the  resulting  precipitate 
lof  CaCOj  is  likely  to  be  troublesome  to  deal  with  because  of  its  ten* 
Iclency  to  clog  pipes  and  channels. 

I  The  ferric  hydrate  seems  to  be  quite  as  efficient  a  coagulating 
lagency  as  aluminum  hydrate,  and  as  its  cost  is  considerably  less,  the 
I  iron  and  lime  process  is  likely  to  be  more  economical  in  those  waters 

■  where  experiments  show  that  it  can  be  used  with  success.  On  the  other 
I  band,  sulfate  of  aluminum  appears  to  be  of  more  general  applicability 

■  for  ift*ater3  of  all  kinds. 

I        Other  Coagulating  Agencies.  —  Both  the  aluminum  and  the  ferric 

■  hydrate  can  be  produced  elect rolytically  from  the  metals.  The  expense 
I  of  metallic  aluminum  as  compared  to  the  sulfate  precludes  the  use  of 
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that  metal,  but  it  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  the  ferric  hy( 
might  be  economically  produced  in  this  way,  (For  further  disca* 
see  Chapter  XXIIL) 

Lime  js  another  substance  that  may  be  used  as  a  coagulaot.^ 
used  in  the  ordinary  Clark  process  for  softenhig  %^ter  the  effecni 
siderable,  but  still  greater  effects  can  be  obtained  by  using  lirr 
moderate  excess.  Naturally  the  pulvenilent  precipitate  of  lime 
bonate  is  generally  not  nearly  as  effective  as  the  gelatinous  alu 
precipitate.  Experiments  involving  this  process  at  Cincinnati^ 
showed  the  following  average  results  ;  •  fl 


River  Water. 


Suspended  matter  (parts  per  i,ooo,aoo) 
Bacteria  (per  cx,)»    ........ 


3  7J 


EfHuenU 


Per  c» 


35 


87- 

I 


The  average  period  of  subsidence  was  about  14  hours^  w 
average  amount  of  lime  used  was  4.7  grains  per  gnJlon,  of  whic 
grains  was  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  to  combine  wit 
bicarbonates.  This  excess  of  lime  involves  a  further  process  i 
removal,  which  may  consist  in  the  addition  of  carbonic  acid. 

In  some  cases  the  coagulating  agent,  if  added  in  large  quar 
produces  not  only  the  mechanical  effect  of  sedimentation  due  \ 
settling  of  the  precipitate,  but  the  excess  of  chemical  used  may 
a  direct  germicide  on  the  bacteria  present*  Such  tr^itraent,  ho 
is  inapplicable  for  water-purification,  although  it  is  sometime^^ 
the  treatment  of  sewage.  ■ 

472,  The  Amount  of  Chemical  Required*  —  This  depends  up 
amount  and  character  of  the  sediment,  upon  the  degree  of  purif 
desired,  and  upon  the  time  of  settlement.  It  varies  in  practice 
about  I  grain  to  3  or  4  grains  of  sulfate  per  gallon.  The 
amount  can  only  be  determined  by  experiment.  Some  ideal 
amount  required  can  be  had  from  the  data  of  Table  No.  66*  Thi 
the  approximate  amount  of  chemical  required  for  the  Ohio  Rivqr 
at  Cincinnati,!  the  Allegheny  River  water  at  Pittsburgj^,and  fl 
sissippi  River  water  at  New  Orleans,  |  as  a  preparation  for  fill 
In  general  the  more  chemical  used  the  greater  the  effect,  and  b^ 
a  sufficient  quantity  and  allowing   enough  time  for   sediments 

•  Cindnnati  Report,  p.  4S3> 

t  Cmcinnaii  Report,  pp.  290,  341. 

I  Report  of  the  Pittsburg  Filtration  Commlssioo^  1899^ 

I  Report  on  Water  and  Sewerage,  1903,  p,  130, 
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ear  water  can  be  secured.     But  the  question  of  economy  will  usually 

nit  the  efficiency  obtained,  and  where  the  process  is  but  a  preliminary 

Batment  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  is  not  necessary.     At  New  Or- 

ins  It  b  estimated  by  Weston  that,  with  a  preliminary  period  of  sedi- 

en  tat  ion    of  twelve  hours,  an  amount  of  coag\iIant  should  be  used 

fficient    to  reduce  the  suspended  matter  to  about    forty-five   parts^ 

iiuiring   a   maximum  of  about  twelve  hours   further   sedimentation. 

lis  treatment  is  supposed  to  be  followed  by  rapid  filtration. 

TABLE   NO.  66, 

ismCATED   AVBRAGK  AMOUNTS  OF  RilQgtftED  CHEMICAL   FOR  DI7PERENT  CtADCS 

or   WATEE. 

^■1-— it-.i 

SuJf*te  of  AJumlim  Required,  Gmin*  per  Gallon. 

^PCSKWO 

Mt^* 

Rmw  Wftter 

SubftidedWater 

Subsided  Water 

Mwlmumfor 

SubfiidedWaler 

Uiauteuled 

P^m 

forSuid 

forSuid 

for  Rapid 

Raw  Walcr  for 

for   Rapid 

Wwer  <or 

*^ 

FUt*rt. 

FilUif*. 

Filten, 

Rapid  Filter*, 

FiUet», 

Rmnd  Pitlen. 

ClKianati 

CioctniutL 

Cincioofctu 

Pittslnun. 

New  Orlwra. 

Nnr  OrlMiu. 

lO 

0 

0 

0.7s 

0.40 

+      4      + 

,  ,  , 

as 

0 

0 

\n 

«'S^ 

1 

5« 

0 

0 

I  s<* 

0.70 

\% 

rs 

0 

1    30 

1. 93 

0.90 

too 

I  50 

t.fe 

3. 30 

1. 00 

2.10 

US 

t.6o 

1.80 

*  4S 

i.iS 

J   JO 

t^ 

1  70 

a. 00 

1.6s 

1  ,!<? 

t^45 

3  00 

»75 

t  80 

l.IO 

a.Ss 

1.40 

a. 60 

3  IS                 d 

too 

1. 95 

1.30 

3  00 

1.60 

a.  70 

3  30                    ■ 

JOO 

a. as 

^  4S 

380 

3. 00 

J  40 

^2^                     ■ 

400 

m: 

a.7S 

4  40 

a-50 

4  to 

465                      I 

S«> 

$H                     1 

600 

in 

*  i  * 

630                     1 

n^ 

i\^ 

*  ♦  * 

745                    1 

iooo 

4.00 

to  IS                   ■ 

1100 

4  TS 

■ 

The  amount  required  for  the  Missouri  River  water  at  Kansas  City^          1 

Ibcre  sedimentation  is  the  only   purification   employed,   is  given   by          ■ 

■ersted  as  follows:                                                                                          1 
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•  Waterworks  Management  and  Maintenance,  p.  148*                               ^^| 
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The  water  is  subjected  to  preliminary  natural  sedimentation  for  24 
hours.  For  less  than  50  parts  suspended  matter  per  million  no  further 
clarification  is  required. 

At  St.  Louis  iron  and  lime  are  used  without  preliminary  sedimenta- 
tion. The  average  amounts  used  in  1906-7  were  2.13  grains  sulfate 
of  iron  and  7.39  grains  of  lime.  The  average  amount  of  suspended 
matter  is  about  1200  parts  per  million. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  by  EUms  of  the  amounts  of  iron  and 
lime  required  for  the  Ohio  River  water  at  Cincinnati  as  compared  to 
alum.* 

AMOUNT   OF  CHEMICALS   REQUIRED   FOR   THE   PURIFICATION  OF    SUBSIDED 
OHIO   RIVER   WATER. 


Sulfate  of  Iron  and  Lime. 

Turbidity, 

Sulfate  of  Alumina, 
Grains  per  Gallon. 

Parts  per  Million. 

Sulfate  of  Iron, 

Caustic  Lime, 

Grains  per  Gallon. 

Grains  per  Gallon. 
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0.75 

1. 00 
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1. 10 
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ISO 
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1.40 
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150 
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3.00 

2.25 
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300 

3.80 
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1.90 

400 

4.40 

3.00 
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473.  Time  of  Subsidence. — The  rate  of  sedimentation  depends 
greatly  upon  the  amount  of  coagulant  employed.  It  takes  place  much 
more  quickly  than  where  no  coagulant  is  used,  so  that  a  large  part  of 
the  action  will  occur  in  a  few  hours.  Where  the  process  is  preliminary 
to  rapid  filtration  the  period  allowed  is  usually  from  two  to  six  hours. 
In  this  case  it  is  not  desired  that  perfect  clarification  shall  be  secured, 
as  better  results  will  be  obtained  from,  the  filters  if  a  small  amount  of 
the  flocculent  coagulant  be  carried  over  to  the  filters  ;  but  too  large  an 
amount  of  sediment  increases  the  cost  of  filtration  more  than  the 
decrease  in  cost  of  sedimentation.  At  New  Orleans,  where  the  sedi- 
ment is  very  fine,  a  period  of  twelve  hours  is  estimated  by  Weston  to 
be  somewhat  more  economical  considering  the  entire  process  than  six 
hours,  but  the  difference  is  not  great.  The  new  plant  provides  for 
about  six  hours  using  iron  and  lime.  At  St.  Loub,  where  the  process 
is  final,  the  total  capacity  of  the  series  of  basins  is  about  two  days 

•  Eng,  Record^  1906,  liv.  p.  441. 
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>ply.  This  is  now  (1908)  being  increased  by  50  per  cent  by  the  con- 
tuction  of  two  additional  basins.  The  question  of  amount  of  chemical 
ied,  time  of  subsidence  and  degree  of  purification  desired  are  mti- 
itely  related,  and  the  best  and  most  economical  arrangement  must  be 
arked  out  for  each  case  individually, 

474.   Efficiency  of  Sedimentation  with  Coagulation.  —  As  previously 

Ited,  the  efficiency  is  a  function  of  the  time,  amount  of  coagulant,  and 

icter  of  the  sediment.     The  bacterial  efficiency  follows  in  a  general 

ly  the  efficiency  with  respect  to  the  suspended  matter.     Where  used 

a  preliminary  process  there  is  usually  no  difficulty  in  securing  a 

icient  degree  of  clarification  in  a  few  hours,  either  with  or  without 

Eliminary   natural  sedimentation,    the  only   question   being   U^at   of 

aount  of  coagulant  and  cost  of  operation.     As  already  stated,  the 

iiount  of  suspended  matter  which  may  economically  be   left  to   be 

ken  care  of  by  the  filters  is  estimated  at  30  to  45  parts  per  million  at 

Orleans ;  at  Cincinnati  Mn  Fuller  considered  it  advisable  to  apply 

ther    prepanitory  treatment    than    plain   sedimentation   where  the 

iiount  of  sediment  exceeded  40  or  50  parts  per  million.     Where  the 

ess  is  final  the  absolute  efficiency,  both  with  respect  to  suspended 

ittcr  and  bacteria,  is  of  great  importance*     Ordinarily,  with  waters 

ffitaining  clay,  it  wOl  be  difficult  to  reduce  the  suspended  matter 

slow  20  parts  per  million  in  a  reasonable  time.     Probably  the  most 

cessful  plant  in  this  respect  is  that  at  St,  Louis.     Here  the  water  is 

ited  with  iron  and  lime  and  flows  through  a  series  of  six  basins 

pnally  operated  for  plain  sedimentation.     The  average  results  for  a 

are  as  follows  in  parts  per  million  : 
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lalarively  large  amount  of  lime  was  used,  thus  causing  a  consider- 
ible  softening  effect.  The  average  results  for  March,  1907,  were  as 
follows ! 
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The  several  "weirs*'  are  the  effluent  weirs  of  the  several  b 
operated  in  series.  The  very  high  results  obtained  with  reference  bo 
the  suspended  matter  and  bacteria  are  noteworthy.  Further  data  \ 
an  average  percentage  removal  of  bacteria  for  the  three  months, 
uary,  February  and  March,  1907,  of  98.87,  98.8  and  99.88  respecti 
from  raw  water  to  tap.  This  result  is  quite  comparable  with  the 
filtration.*  These  results  as  to  bacteria  are  better  than  are  gene 
secured,  but  a  very  large  degree  of  purification  is  obtained  at  all  tii 

In  the  case  of  the  usual  sedimentation  of  two  to  six  hours  secun 
connection  with  rapid  filtration  the  reduction  in  bacterial  content 
usually  range  from  50  per  cent  to  as  high  as  90  or  95  per  cent 
latter  figure  is  unusual  and  occurs  only  where  the  absolute  numb 
the  raw  water  is  high.     Bacterial  examinations  of  water  from  th< 
tling-tanks  connected  with  rapid  filters  at  Louisville  showed  a  rer 
in  the  very  short  time  there  allowed  for  sedimentation  (less  thai 
hour)    of    ordinarily   from  40  to  75  per    cent  of  the    bacteria, 
removal  of  other  suspended  matter  was  scarcely  more  than  this.     '^ 
allowed  to  stand  overnight,  or  over  Sunday,  the  removal  of  bacteri 
suspended  matter  was  practically  always  over  90  per  cent.     With 
amounts   of  coagulant,  such   as  5  or  6   grains  per   gallon,  very 
efficiencies  may  be  reached. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  results  of  sedimentation 
coagulation  are  not  sufficiently  good  to  make  this  a  safe  proce 
apply,  without  further  treatment,  to  a  sewage  polluted  stream,  alt! 
the  work  at  St.  Louis  indicates  that  under  certain  circumstance* 
satisfactory  results  may  be  secured.  Many  waters  can  be  satisfa 
clarified  in  this  way,  but  in  the  case  of  some  waters  perfectly  sa 
tory  results  cannot  readily  be  secured  without  filtration. 

The  removal  of  color  depends  much  upon  the  nature  of  the 
Usually  from  70  to  90  per  cent  of  the  color  of  ordinary  waters  n 
removed  by  suitable  quantities  of  chemical,  but  some  waters,  esp 
those  having  a  high  color,  cannot  readily  be  decolorized  in  thi 
At  Superior,  Wis.,  the  use  of  four  grains  of  sulfate  per  gallon  1 
appreciable  effect  on  a  water  having  a  color  of  about  2  on  the  pi; 
scale. 

SETTLING-BASINS. 

476.  Settling-basins  are  constructed  in  accordance  with  tht 
general  principles  as  other  reservoirs ;  in  fact,  in  many  cases,  dii 
ing-reservoirs  or  storage-reservoirs  act  also  as  settling-basins. 

•  See  valuable  paper  by  Edward  E.  Wall  on  "  Water  Purification  at  Si 
Mo.,"  in  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Sept.  1907,  p.  758.    Also  Eng,  Record^  1907,  l 
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I  bowever,  but  a  short  time  is  allowed  far  settlings  and  reservoirs  are 
intended  for  that  special  purpose,  there  are  differences  in  detail  which 
should  be  considered.     Settling-basins  are  usually  supplied  with  water 

iby  means  of  low-service  pumps,  and  from  the  basins  the  water  flows 

[into  an  equalizing  clear- water  reservoir,  or  to  a  pump-well,  or  to  filters, 

I  as  the  case  may  be. 

477.  Methods  of  Operation* — There  are  two  general  methods  of 
operating  settUng-basins  :  (i)  the  continuous-flow  method,  and  (2)  the 
intermittent    or    fiO-and-dravv    method.      In    the    former    the  water   is 

laOuwed  to  flow  at  a  very  slow  vclticity  through  one  or  more  reservoirs, 
[during  which  time  the  settling  takes  place.  In  the  latter,  the  water  is 
I  let  into  a  basin  and  allowed  to  remain  quiescent  during  the  period  of 
[subsidence.  It  is  then  drawn  off  to  as  low  a  level  as  efficient  clarifica- 
rtjon  has  taken  place,  and  the  basin  refilled  The  method  of  fill-and- 
I  draw,  formerly  used  at  St,  Louis  for  plain  sedimentation,  has  been 
I  changed  to  the  continuous-flow  method  with  coagulation.  At  Cincin- 
[nattj  Ohio,  the  fill-and-draw  method  is  used,  but  it  is  stated  that  this  is 
km  account  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  form  of  the  basins  which  are 
[purely  local  in  character.  In  the  fiU-and-draw  method  no  si^ttlement  of 
I  fine  particles  can  commence  until  the  operation  of  filling  is  completed. 
1  which  condition  materially  reduces  the  time  of  subsidence.  On  the 
(other  hand  the  water  becomes  more  quiet  than  in  the  other  process, 
[and  this  operates  to  its  advantage, 

I  Independent  of  the  question  of  clarification,  a  disadvantage  of  the 
intermiltent*flow  method  is  in  the  loss  of  head  occasioned  by  its  use* 
I  Thus  the  highest  level  of  the  water  in  the  clcar*water  basin  or  In  the 
miters  must  be  as  low  as  the  lowest  point  at  which  the  water  is  drawn 
[off.  This  not  only  increases  the  exjiense  of  pumping,  but  is  an 
prrangement  not  always  easy  to  make.     In  the  continuous-flow  system 

>ractically  no  head  need  be  lost  in  the  settling-basins.     It  should  be 
ted,  however,  that  basins  on  the  fill-and-draw  method  can  be  utilized 

lore   or  less   as   storage-reservoirs,  which  cannot   be   done   with    the 

thers.     This  gives  more  elasticity  to  the  system  and  admits  of  a  freer 
loperation  of  the  supply-pumps,  I 

Generally  speaking  the  continuous-flow  system  is  the  more  advan- 
Itageous  and  is  the  system  now  almost  universally  employed  where  the 
[water  is  given  a  relatively  brief  period  of  sedimentation  with  the  aid  of 

i  coagulant.  J 

478.  If  umber  and  Size  of  Basins.  —  If  the  basins  are  operated  on  the" 
[continuous  system,  a  single  basin  can  be  made  to  suflfice^an  arrangement 
Iqttite  suitable  for  a  relatively  clear  water  where  sedimentation  is  a 
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secondary  matter,  or  merely  a  preparation  for  filtration.  If  there  is 
much  sediment,  at  least  two  basins  are  needed,  in  order  that  one  may 
be  cleaned  without  interrupting  the  supply.  It  is  found  also  that 
generally  better  results  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  two  or  three 
basins  in  series  than  by  the  use  of  a  single  one  of  the  same  total 
capacity.  While  this  effect  can  be  secured  by  inexpensive  partitions 
in  a  single  basin,  yet  convenience  in  the  removal  of  sediment  makes 
it  desirable  to  have  at  least  two  and  often  three  independent  basins. 
Where  a  coagulant  is  used  after  partial  sedimentation  at  least  three 
would  be  necessary  for  convenient  operation. 

With  the  fill-and-draw  method,  the  number  becomes  a  question  of 
economical  construction  and  operation.  The  basin  being  filled  is  not 
effective,  and  that  being  drawn  from  may  be  counted  as  one-half  effec- 
tive, so  that  if  ^  is  the  capacity  of  each,  A  the  volume  of  consumption 
for  the  selected  time  of  settlement,  and  n  the  number  of  basins,  then 

that  is,  the  required  number  is  equal  to  the  fixed  volume  A  divided  by 

the  capacity  q,  plus  i  \,     The  larger  the  value  of  ^,  the  lower  will  be 

A 
the  cost  of  the   -  basins,  but  the  higher  will  be  the  cost  of  the  extra 

\\  basins.  The  best  capacity  and  number  can  readily  be  determined 
by  trial  estimates.  At  St.  Louis,  the  best  number  was  found  to  be 
from  6  to  8. 

479.    Form  of  Basin. —  For  a  single  rectangular  basin  of  given  area 
the  square  is  the  most  economical  form.    For  a  number  of  basins  the 
best  proportions  may  be  determined  by  trial  esti. 
mates,  but  the  following   analysis  will  be  of  some 
assistance  in  arriving  at  an  approximate  solution : 

Let  n  =  number  of  basins,  each  of  which  has  a 

width  b  and  length  a  (Fig.  117).     Let  c^  =  cost  per 

^''*'   "^*  lineal   foot   of  exterior  wall  or   embankment,  and 

c^  =  a)st   of  interior   wall  or  embankment.     Then  if  C  =  total  cost  of 

embankments,  we  have 

r  =  (2  «*  -f  2  a)c,  +  («  —  \)ac^ (I) 

A 
Let   ab  ^  AyVi  constant  quantity.      Then   ^  =  — ^       Substituting  this 

value  in  the  above  equation,  we  have 


T^ 


C-^{?n-^2d)c,^~{n^\)ae^     ....    (2) 


u  = ; — - — ;^,  whence  -  = -* .     <     .     (3) 
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differentiating  with  respect  to  a^  equating  to  zero,  etc.,  we  find  that 
br  a  minimun]  value  of  C  the  value  of  a  is 

^jf  c  =  r,,  then    —  = — -  :  which  gives  for  «  =  2,    b  ^  \  a\  for 

s-  3,  ^  -=  la,  etc 

The  above  resiUts  are  seen  to  be  independent  of  the  area,  and  hence 
re  true  for  basins  or  reservoirs  of  any  size,  arranged  in  the  manner 
bown. 

In  general,  seltHng-basins,  where  large,  are  built  simihr  to  ordinary 
Eservoirs,  partly  in  excavation  and  partly  by  embankment,  so  as  to 
tcure  the  greatest  economy.  Earthern  slopes  will  usually  be  cheaper 
lan  masonry  walls,  but  with  the  fi  11-and-draw  method  the  former  have 
le  disadvantage  of  exposing  the  mud  at  each  period  of  emptying, 
Tiey  are,  however,  more  often  used.    Where  built  for  use  as  coagulating 

tsins  in  connection  with  filters,  they  are,  in  the  case  of  small  plants, 
^uently  built  as  part  of  a  structural  unit,  being  made  with  masonry 
concrete  walls  and  possibly  floored  over. 
1     The  depth  of  basins  is  made  about  such  as  to  give  the  most  econom- 
tal   construction,  very   shallow  basins   being  avoided.     The   time  of 
rttlement  is  found  not  to  be  materially  affected  by  depth. 

480,  Arrangement  of  Pipes,  Continuous-flow  System, — -The  object 
)  be  attained  in  this  system  is  the  distribution  of  the  water  on  entering 
\  evenly  as  may  be  across  one  side  or  one  end  so  that  it  shall  enter 
itb  as  little  disturbance  as  possible;  then  to  draw  it  off  in  a  similar 
Wner  from  the  opposite  side,  and  from  the  stratum  of  clearest  waiter, 
%  far  as  possible  all  parts  of  the  water  should  remain  in  the  basin 
ual  lengths  of  time,  and  all  strong  currents  should  be  avoided*  A 
rmmon  form  of  inlet  consists  in  a  single  large  pipe  laid  through  the 
abankmenti  or  a  single  sluice-gate  in  a  gate-chamber  built  in  the 
Ols. 

A  much  better  distribution  of  the  water  is  obtained  by  means  of 
pmerous  inlets,  or  numerous  branches  from  a  single  inlet  conduit,  and 
ireral  of  the  later  works  have  been  arranged  in  this  way.  For  this 
rposc  a  concrete  conduit  may  be  used,  built  within  the  reservoir,  or 
It  back  of  the  face,  and  provided  with  numerous  openings.  The 
yrimum  uniformity  of  flow  will  usually  be  secured  if  the  water  13 
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admitted  near  the  bottom.     This  is  especially  the  case  in  summer  when 
the  entering  water  is  apt  to  be  cooler  than  the  surface  water  in  ihe 

reservoir. 

The  withdrawal  of  water  in  this  system  should  take  place  from  near 
the  surface.  Broad  weirs  formed  in  the  wall^  or  made  of  iron  troughs, 
are  frequently  used.  Instead  of  weirs,  a  series  of  vertical  pipes  open  at 
the  upper  end  may  be  used,  as  in  the  Albany  settling-basin  described  oa 
jxige  467,  At  Denver  the  water  flows  off  over  a  very  large  number  of 
circular  weirs  fitted  to  vertical  effluent  pipes.  Outlet  conduits  of  coo- 
Crete,  arranged  as  above  described  for  inlet  conduits,  constitute  a  con-^ 
venient  arrangement     (See  Art.  484,  for  example.) 

If  a  perfectly  uniform  movement  can  be  secured,  a  single  large  basifl 
will  be  as  efficient  as  any  other  arrangement.  On  account,  however,* 
the  effect  of  wind,  temperature  changes^  and  variation  in  flow,  in  cousin 
irregular  currents,  and  hence  a  more  or  less  mixing  of  the  entire  con 
tents  of  a  single  reservoir,  there  are  some  advantages  in  separating  thi 
process  into  parts  so  as  to  prevent  the  more  turbid  water  from  mixing 
with  the  less  turbid.  This  can  bet  done  by  using  two  or  more  reservoir 
in  scries,  or,  less  perfectly,  by  placing  baffles  or  light  wooden  partition 
in  a  single  reservoir,  or  by  constructing  a  single  reservoir  very  long  an 
narrow.  The  general  effect  of  such  arrangements  is  to  increase  the 
average  velocity  of  flow,  but  up  to  a  certain  point  the  effect  of  this 
increase  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  beneficial  effects  of  separation 
above  mentioned.  Undoubtedly  a  certain  amount  of  subdivision  by 
means  of  baffles  is  often  advantageous  where  the  water  enters  or  leaves 
at  a  single  point,  as  otherwise  there  is  certain  to  be  much  inequality  in 
the  velocities.  Where  baffles  or  a  series  of  reservoirs  are  used  the 
operation  of  each  division  should  be  arranged  according  to  the  same 
principles  as  apply  to  the  single  reservoir.  Inlets  near  the  bottom 
and  outlets  near  the  top  are  preferable^  but  baffles  are  quite  commonly 
arranged  merely  to  guide  the  water  in  a  circuitous  path  through  th 
basin  at  full  depth  at  all  points,  thus  making  in  effect  a  long  aiMl| 
narrow  but  tortuous  channel 

Where  a  series  of    compartments  is  thus  used  the  first  one  may 
economically  be  operated  at  much  higher  velocities  than  the  following*^ 
Theoretically   the   maximum   efficiency  would    be   secured    when  the 
velocity  of  the  water  is  progressively  less  as  it  moves  forward  vx  t» 
series,  since  the  sediment  remaining  becomes  progressively  finer.    As  to 
the  number  of  such  basins  in  series,  it  will  seldom  be  economical  to  us 
more  than  two  or  three.     At  St,  Louis,  where  six  basins  were  availab 
when  the  continuous  process  was  adopted,  the  results  obtained  at  th 
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^ivc  weir  outlets  is  represented  by  the  following  averages  for 
U  1907 :• 


\ 
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SUSPENDED  SOLIDS,  FARTS  FER  MI1,LI0N. 
Weir  I-       Weir  3.       Weir  3.       W'dr  4-       Wdr  5. 


14  J 


i?.t 


S.35 


7  1 


5^8 


Weir  6. 
5.46 


eduction  beyond  the  third  basin  is  very  sn^alL 
i<  Arrangement  of  Pipes,  Intermittent  System,  —  In  this  system, 
the  water  may  enter  rapidly,  the  inlet  is  arranged  in  the  simplest 
IS  in  an  ordinary  reservoir.  The  position  of  the  outlet  is  of  more 
tance.  If  but  a  single  one  is  used,  it  will  need  to  be  at  the 
:  point  of  outflow,  and  so  will  not  draw  from  the  clearest  stratum 
:  near  the  end  of  the  operation.  The  difference  in  clearness  at 
tnt  depths  after  24  hours'  subsidence  or  more  is,  however,  not  very 

At  St,  Louis,  obseri^tion  showed  that  there  was  very  little 
rnce  in  clearness  from  top  to  bottom,  and  but  a  single  outlet  was 
provided.  Experiments  at  Cincinnati  f  showed  that  the  upper 
les  was  considerably  clearer  than  the  water  lower  down,  but  that 
this  there  was  little  change.     The  results  of  the  experiments  are 

_ Table  No,  67,    The  time  of  settlement  was  72  hours. 

TABLE    NO.  67, 
Experiments  ofi  SEDtwrt^rrATioN  at  CiNcmNATi, 


Depth  of  S»mpk, 

Suspeocitd  M*uer. 

Perceticagt 

F«i.      ; 

P*rt*  p^r  Millimi. 

Reniqv»L 

^n 

ni 

7S.g 

3  00 

190 

1^  I 

8  c» 

195 

69.S 

13.00 

197 

69. a 

at  00 

38.00 

206 

67.8 

200 

68.7 

30,00 

215 

664 

31,00 

200 

68.7 

33.00 

206 

67.8 

3J  7S 

641 

00.0 

iless  the  water  can   be  drawn  from  very  near  the  surface  little 

!agc   is  gained   in  ordinary   shallow   basins  by   constructing  an 

near  the  top.     With   a  depth  such  as  at    Cincinnatij  however* 


•  Eng.  Record^  1907,  lvi.  p.  98. 
t  Report  on  Purification,  p.  lii. 
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there  would  be  some  advantage   in  two  outlets  instead  of  one.   To  i 
enable  water  to  be  drawn  always  from  near  the  surface,  the  adjust- 
able outlet  pipe  described  in   Chapter  XXVII   is  used  to  advantage  : 
in    many  reservoirs,  and  among  these   the   new  settling-reservoirs  at  ■ 
Cincinnati.  \ 

482.  Drain-pipes.  —  To  enable   the   sediment   to  be   removed,  the 
bottom  of  the  basin  should  be  made  slightly  sloping  (i  to  2  per  cent 
grade)  towards  a  central  drain  leading  to  an  outlet -gate  or  to  a  drain- . 
pipe.     The  mud  is  removed  by  flushing  it  into  the  drain  by  means  of  I 
a   hose-stream,  supplied   from  a   high-pressure   main.     The  cleaning  is ; 
done  at   intervals  depending   entirely  upon   the   local   conditions,  and 
may  be  every  month  or  so,  or  only  at  intervals  of  years.     The  longer 
the  mud  is  allowed   to  remain  the  more  compact  it  becomes  and  the 
more  difficult  to  remove,  but   the  change  in  compactness  takes  pbcc 
quite  slowly. 

483.  Clear-water  Well.  —  Where  the  basins  are  operated  on  the 
continuous-flow  system  and  the  water  passes  from  them  directly  to  the 
pumps,  it  is  necessary  to  interpolate  a  small  clear-water  or  pump  well 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  too  frequent  adjustment  of  the  rate  of  supply 
to  the  basins.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  operation  be  perfectly 
uniform,  for  the  loss  in  efficiency  due  to  a  more  rapid  motion  through 
the  basins  part  of  the  time  is  largely  compensated  by  a  reduced  rate  of 
flow  at  other  times. 

483a.  Preparation  and  Control  of  Coagulant.  —  In  using  a  coagu- 
lant it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  introduction  of  the  proper 
amount  at  all  times  be  certain.  This  is  especially  true  where  a 
coagulant  is  depended  upon  in  rapid  filtration  of  sewage  polluted  water 
where  the  interruption  of  the  process  would  endanger  the  health  of  the 
community.  This  element  has  been  a  strong  argument  against  the  use 
of  the  rapid  filter  for  such  waters.  This  feature  of  operation  has, 
however,  been  so  well  perfected  in  the  more  recent  plants  that  the 
objection  has  lost  much  of  its  force. 

A  common  method  of  supplying  a  known  quantity  of  coagulant  is 
first  to  prepare  the  solution  of  known  strength  in  independent  mixing 
tanks,  a  duplicate  set  of  these  tanks  being  used.  Then  from  one  of 
these  tanks  the  prepared  solution  is  pumped  or  conveyed  to  a  smaller 
orifice  or  dosing  tank  in  which  the  liquid  is  maintained  at  a  constant 
level,  usually  by  applying  an  excess  and  permitting  the  surplus  to  over- 
flow over  a  weir  and  return  to  the  mixing  tank.  From  this  orifice  tank 
the  solution  is  fed  through  an  orifice  of  known  capacity.  The  bead  on 
the  orifice  is  thus  constant  and  the  rate  of  flow  is  regulated  to  any 
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I  desired  quantity  by  regulating  the  size  of  orifice  by  hand  wheel  with 

I  suitable  indicator.     The  liquid  should  be  permitted  to  pass  this  orifice 

\  into  free  air  and  not  directly  into  a  closed  pipe,  as  the  latter  arrange- 

\  ment  would  give  rise  to  uncertainty  as  to  head.     Such  apparatus  must 

I  be    occasionally  checked  to  guard  against  the  effect  of  currosiun  or 

'  clogging  from  accretions  of  chemicah     Accurate  regulation  requires  a 

knowledge  of  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  water-supply  as  well  as  that  of  the 

coagulant.     This   is  obtained  from  the  pump  counters,  if  pumps  are 

used,  or  may  be  conveniently  got  by  the  use  of  venturi  meters.     While 

being  used  the  contents  of  a  mixing  tank  must  be  of  uniform  strength. 

I  This  is  accomplished  by  stirring  with  paddles,  or  by  agitation  with 

:  air,  or  by  other  mechanical  means.     Such  agitation  also  aids  greatly 

in  the  preparation  of  the  solulion*     Lime  may  be  used  either  as  milk 

of  lime  or  lime  water,  the  latter  requiring  a  relatively  large  amount 

of   water   in    its   preparation,  but   giving   more  uniform   and   reliable 

results. 

In  large  plants  where  the  quantities  handled  are  large  the  prepara- 
lion  of  the  chemical  may  be  more  economically  carried  out  by  the 
continuous  method,  no  storage  of  prepared  solutions  being  required. 
This  involves  accurate  and  convenient  means  for  measuring  out  and 
introducing  into  the  mixing  tanks  any  desired  quantity  of  chemical  and 
at  very  frequent  intervals.* 

The  amount  of  coagulant  needed  is  determined  by  frequent  analyses 
of  the  water  and  by  direct  observation  of  results  secured.  In  the  use 
of  alum  it  is  very  essential  that  there  be  sufficient  lime  present  in  the 
water  to  decompose  all  of  the  sulfate  of  alumina  used. 

In  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  for  the  preparation  of  the 
coagulant  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  secure  substanti^d  and 
durable  work  Bronze  and  rubber  fittings  must  be  used  in  machinery 
for  handling  alum,  and  pipes  should  be  of  brass,  bronze  or  lead.  Tanks 
and  large  conduits  are  advantageously  made  of  reinforced  concrete. 

A  coagulant  is  introduced  into  the  water  in  various  ways.     A  com- 
mon and  satisfactory  method  is  to  introduce  the  solution  into  the  water 
1  In  a  conduit  or  channel  by  means  of  a  series  of  perforated  tubes  distrib- 
^Vlcd  over  the  entire  section ;  or  by  such  perforated  tubes  placed  along 
weir  over  which  the  water  passes.      It  may  also  be  introduced  just 
[.previous  to  where  the  water  passes  through  pumps,  but  this  method  is 
not  desirable  where  lime  is  used,  as  this  tends  to  cause  accretions  on 
I  the  machinery. 

•  S«e  FroG.  Am.  Soc  C.  E.,  SepL  19071  far  desaripdon  of  the  targe  plajii  at  Su 
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4J84.  Examples  of  SettUng-basiiis,  —  The  St  Louis  settling-basms  con- 
fute the  largest  plant  of  its  kiod  ever  built*  The  general  arrangement  of 
ake- pumps,  basins,  and  filling  and  drawing  conduits  is  shown  in  Fig.  118. 
le  basins  are  of  2  2,000,000  gallons  drawing  capacity  each.  They  are  built 
^  masonry  side  and  partition  walls,  and  linings  of  concrete,  on  about  iS 
3ies  of  puddle.  Through  the  center  runs  a  ditch  ha%^l ng  a  slope  of  i  per 
it,  and  leading  to  a  24-inch  drain*pipe  at  the  east  end.  The  floor  also 
pes  to'wards  this  ditch  from  both  sides^  Formerly  these  basins  were 
prated  on  the  fil!-and-draw  system,  the  filling  being  done  through  a  masonry 
^duit  on  the  west  side  and  the  drawing  through  a  similar  conduit  on  the 
it-  They  are  now  operated  as  coagulating  basins  on  the  continuous  system, 
5  end  basins  being  used  alternately  as  supply  basins,  cQinmunication  from 
liii  to  basin  being  effected  by  means  of  long  weirs  in  the  division  walls, 
i^  compact  design  for  a  settiing-basin  is  that  for  the  city  of  St,  Joseph,  Mo,, 
tstrated  in   Fig.  119,   Mr.  Wjnkoop   Kiersted,   Mem.   Am.    Soc,  C  K, 

I 

\! 
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3C'£fK//iftr/  Fipt  ts  Ascrnjw/r       5vc/hj7%ks  to  ^ 


I    Atom. 


Fig,  119.  —  SETTLiNO-BAsm  at  St,  Joseph,  Mo^ 

[Fnim  EMitJUtfvtt  RKtrrd,  Vol.  kl  > 

;irieer.     The  following  description  is  from  an  ardcle  by  Mr,  Kiersted  in 
I  Mt^gimermf  I^emrti^  1S89,  voh  XL»  p,  506. 

■*  The  water  delivered  by  the  low-service  pumps  enters  the  basin  No,  1  at 
I  points  A  and  B  either  when  all  three  basins  are  in  operation,  or  when 
Fins  1  and  2  are  b  operation  and  No-  3  is  empty  for  cleaning;  at  point  C 
leD  basins  1  and  3  are  in  operation,  and  at  I>  when  No.  1  is  empty  for 
auiing.  The  continuous  method  of  sedimentation  is  recommended;  conse- 
At^  communication  between  the  basins  is  made  by  w  eirs. "  When  basin 
»t  is  bdng  cleaned,  water  enters  basin  No.  1  at  Cand  overflows  the  arch 
id  thence  passes  through  pipe  F  into  the  bottom  of  No,  3.  It  is  pro- 
introduce  a  coagulant  into  the  water  as  it  passes  the  weirsp  through 
nc  of  stnaU  pipe  provided  with  suitable  openings.  The  bottoms  of  the 
slope  in  each  case  towards  a  central  gutter  from  which  the  sewer 
ipes  lead. 
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At  Cincinnati  the  arrangement  of  basins  for  secondary  sed 
with  coagulation  is  shown  in  Fig.  119a.  Usually  each  of  the  thre 
operated  independently,  the  water  passing  through  but  a  single  bas 
cases  the  water  is  admitted  to  the  basin  through  numerous  opei 
inlet  conduit  placed  at  one  end  and  near  the  bottom.  It  is  taken  o 
a  similar  conduit  at  the  opposite  end  placed  near  the  top.*  The  s 
No.  3  may  be  used  when  necessary  for  a  second  treatment  with 
The  period  of  sedimentation  may  be  varied  from  0.4  hour  to  4,7  Lo) 


l^^^^S^ 


Z&tM&^iL 
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Fig.  iiga. —  Cincinnati  Coagulation  Basins. 

(From  Eng.  Record,  vcA.  lv.) 

At  Pittsburg  three  basins  are  provided,  a  central  receiving 
relatively  small  size  and  two  larger  basins  on  either  side.  The  wal 
the  receiving  basin  through  numerous  openings  in  a  large  condiJ 
center  of  the  basin.  The  velocity  of  entrance  is  low  and  sedimentati 
coarser  particles  promptly  begins.  From  the  central  basin  the 
settled  water  passes  to  the  larger  basins,  likewise  through  a  perfor 


♦  Eng,  Record^  1907,  lv.  p.  431. 
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it  extending  entirely  across  the  end  of  each  basin*  Settled  water  Is  drawn 
at  the  opposite  ends  from  a  series  of  openings  arranged  as  weirs  and 
fcding  to  the  outlet  conduit.*  See  also  Chapter  XXII  for  examples  of 
■gulating  basins  in  connection  with  rapid  filters, 

I  The  settUng-basin  at  Albany.  N.  Y.,  used  in  connection  with  the  filter- 
mt,  possesses  se^^eral  features  worthy  of  notice,  (For  illustration  see  page 
»*)  The  capacity  is  14,600.000  gallons,  or  about  ij  days*  supply.  The 
bration  is  continuous,  water  being  admitted  through  eleven  inlets  along  one 
i  and  flowing  out  through  an  equal  number  of  overrtow-pipes  on  the  oppo* 
ft  side.  The  inlet-pipes  rise  4  feet  above  the  water-line  and  are  perforated, 
causing  aeration  of  the  water  as  it  enters.  An  overflow  is  provided 
rough  a  manhole  as  shown  on  the  plan  (Fig.  120),  A  waste  or  blow-off 
^  leads  from  a  sump  near  the  center,  towards  which  point  the  bottom 
fpes  from  all  directions.  As  the  Hudson  River  water  is  clear  during  a  large 
irtion  of  the  year,  the  basin  can  be  readily  tlxrown  out  of  service  lor 
laning*t 
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CHAPTER  XXL 
SLOW  SAND  FILTRATION. 

485.  Historical. — The  first  filter  of  which  we  have  any  record 
established  by  Mr.  James  Simpson  in  1829  for  the  Chelsea  \ 
Company  of  London.     The  chief  object  of  this  filter  was  to  re 
turbidity,  and  in  this  it  was  a  success.     Its  value  in  improvin; 
water  from  a  hygienic  standpoint  was  also  appreciated,  althoug 
principles  underlying  its  action  were  not  understood  until  some 
later.     As  a  consequence  of  the  good  results  obtained  from  this 
the  filtration  of  all  river-water  supplies  of  London  was  made  co 
!5ory  in  1855.     Similar  filter-plants  were  also  soon  established  at  S' 
places  on  the  Continent. 

When  efficient  chemical  methods  of  water  analysis  were  d< 
about  1870  and  applied  to  the  subject  of  filtration,  it  was  founc 
but  little  purification,  chemically,  was  effected  by  the  process, 
result  was  disappointing,  as  the  organic  matter  itself  was  at  tha 
considered  to  be  a  chief  cause  of  disease.  After  the  establishn- 
the  germ  theory  of  disease  and  the  application  of  modern  bacteri 
cal  methods  to  water  filtration  by  Prof.  P.  F.  Frankland  in  181^ 
subject  was  put  upon  an  entirely  new  and  substantial  basis ;  for 
found,  fortunately,  that  the  sand  filter,  although  showing  im 
results  from  a  chemical  standpoint,  was  an  excellent  medii 
removing  bacteria.  It  is  thus  interesting  and  valuable  to  note  th 
process,  which  was  developed  empirically,  really  had  a  scientific  f 
tion. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  use  of  sand  filt« 
become  almost  universal  abroad  wherever  surface-waters  are  use 
Germany  it  is  compulsory.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  30,0 
people  are  now  (1907)  supplied  with  filtered  water.  In  the  United 
it  is  only  very  recently  that  this  subject  has  received  the  attentic 
it  merits.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  i 
ago  as    1869,  Mr.  J.  P.   Kirkwood  wrote  a  most  valuable  rep 
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ihratlon,  describing  therein  many  foreign  works  and  recommending 
the   adoption  of    the  system   in    St,    Louis.      The   recommendations, 

lowever,  were  not  adopted,  but  in  1872  a  filter  was  constructed  at 
Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y<,  under  Mn  Kirkwood's  direction,  which  is  still  in 
operation.  A  similar  one  was  built  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  in  1874,  but  no 
others  until  recently.  An  im|x>rtant  step  in  the  development  was 
tnarked  by  the  completion  in  1899  of  a  fifteen-milJion-gallon  plant  at 
Albany,  N,  Y.,  the  largest  yet  constructed  at  that  time.  Since  this 
time  progress  has  been  rapid  and  some  very  large  plants  are  now  (1907) 
under  construction  or  have  recently  been  completed,  notably  for  the 
pdes   of    Philadelphia,   Pittsburg*   Washington,    Cincinnati,   Louisvnlle 

nd  New  Orleans.     The  growth  in  the  use  of  filters  in  the  United  States 

}  shown  by  the  following  statistics  from  Hazen.* 

T.\liLK  SBOlftTXO   USE  OP  FILTEES  I.V  THE  tmrTEH  STATES. 


Y**r- 


1870 

I1S80 

1690 


ToiaI  Urban 
Populmtimi  in  the 

United  States 
(Towns  mbow 


3^,500,000 

3a,7oOtOOo 


PoptilAtion  Supplied  with  Pil tiered  W«ter. 


Slow 
Saad  Filton, 


None. 

30,000 

3S,ooo 

360,000 

560,000 


Raptd  or 
Mechanical  Fillers. 


None* 

375,000 
1^500,000 
^,6oOjOOO 


TotmL 


Noni?* 
30*000 

JIO^OOO 

1 ,860,000 
3,160*000 


Pen^eflUUite  of 
Urb»n  Popub* 
tion  supplied 
with  filtered 
Water. 


O 

0.33 
I  45 
6.3 

9*7 


4&6,  Types  of  Sand  Filters.  — Sand  filters  are  of  two  general  types, 
he  slow  filter  and  the  rapid  filter  The  former  is  operated  at  a  rate  of 
inom  2,000,000  to  6,000,000  gallons  per  acre  per  day,  while  the  latter 
generally  operated  at  a  rate  of  from  100,000,000  to  125,000,000  gal- 
pcr  acre  per  day.  These  ver}^  great  differences  in  rate  of  filtration 
sitate  important  differences  in  construction  and  methods  of  opera- 
in  order  to  secure  satisfactory  and  economical  results,  but  the  rate  of 
lUration  is  the  essential  point  of  difference  between  the  two  types. 

In  the  slow  sand  filter  the  sand*bed  is  constructed  in  large  water-tight 
rservoirSf  either  open  or  covered,  each  having  usually  an  area  of  from 
to  1 1  acres.  On  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  is  first  laid  a  system  of 
tarns,  then  above  this  are  placed  successive  layers  of  broken  stone  and 
vcl  of  decreasing  size,  and  finally  the  bed  of  from  2  to  5  feet  of  sand 
rtkh  forms  the  true  fihen     The  water  flows  by  gravity,  or  is  pnmpcdp 


•  Traos.  Am.  Soc.  C*  E.  1905,  liv.  D.  p,  145. 
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upon  the  filter,  passes  through  the  underdrains  to  a  collecting-well,  and 
thence  to  the  consumer.  As  the  water  filters  through  the  sand,  the 
friction  causes  some  loss  of  head,  which  gradually  increases  as  the  filter 
becomes  clogged  with  foreign  matter.  The  rate  of  filtration  is,  how- 
ever, maintained  nearly  uniform  by  suitable  regulating  devices  which 
vary  the  head  according  to  the  resistance.  When  the  working  head  has 
reached  a  certain  fixed  limit  of  a  few  feet,  the  water  is  shut  off,  the 
filter  drained,  and  the  surface  cleaned  by  removing  a  thin  layer  of 
clogged  sand.  The  operation  is  then  resumed.  Before  the  thickness 
of  the  sand  layer  becomes  too  greatly  reduced,  clean  sand  is  added 
sufficient  to  restore  the  filter  to  its  original  depth.  The  chief  fea- 
tures to  consider  in  this  form  of  filter  are  the  proper  construction  of 
sand-bed  and  drains,  the  rate  of  filtration  and  its  regulation,  the  loss  of 
head,  cleaning  of  beds,  washing  of  sand,  and  the  control  of  the  opera- 
tion by  bacteriological  tests. 

The  rapid  filter  differs  from  the  slow  filter  in  many  of  its  details. 
It  is  built  in  much  smaller  units,  and  the  drainage  system  and  operating 
devices  are  widely  different.  Furthermore,  in  its  operation  it  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  use  of  a  coagulant  for  efficient  results.  Further  discussion 
of  this  type  of  filter  is  given  in  the  next  chapter. 

THEORY  AND  EFFICIENXY  OF  FILTRATION. 

487.  General  Results  of  Filtration.  —  In  filtering  water  through  a 
sand  filter  the  main  improvement  to  be  noted  is  in  the  removal  of  the 
suspended  matter.  Kven  the  color  of  a  peaty  water  may  be  somewhat 
lessened,  but  that  ix)rtion  of  the  color  due  to  matter  in  solution  is  not 
so  readily  removed  by  filtration.  With  respect  to  the  elimination  of 
lucteria  and  other  mien »-organ isms,  the  results  are  so  startling  that  it 
was  a  question  lor  a  long  time  how  to  explain  them. 

488.  Bacterial  Results.  —  When  bacterial  cultures  are  made  from 
the  raw  water  and  from  the  effluent  of  a  properly  operated  sand  filter,  a 
very  i;reat  reiluction  in  the  number  of  bacteria  is  to  be  noted.  This  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  following  data  from  examinations  made  on  the 
l^iwrence  City  filter,  which  uses  the  polluted  Merrimack  River  water. 

NO.    OF    B.UTKRIX    PKR   C.C. 


1S04. 
170  ' 

189s. 

1S96. 

1897. 

1898. 

K.iw  w.iior 

FiUoTx>l  NXAter 

XI. Ill 

7.108 
91 

10,360 
61 

4,850 
46 

KtVu  icnoy  of  puritk*Ation  vivr  ixni^ . 

oS.  51 

oS.oi 

9S.72 

99.41 

9895 
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^B||p|Bal  bacterial  resalts  obtained  with  a  water  comparatively  low  in          1 
TO  rtntent  are  the  foUoiving  frc  m  the  operations  of  the  Washington           S 
ers  for  nine  months  from  October,  190S  to  June,  1906.     The  raw           1 
kter  is  thoroughly  settled  in  large  reservoirs.*                                                   H 

RESULTS   or    rJLT RATION    AT    WASHtNCTO-Nj    P.  C.                                                                 H 

llonih. 

Bucterk  per  c.c. 

Month, 

Bttt-terla.  per  ^x.                       ^^^^k 

Water  from 
Rcservok. 

Filtered 
Watet. 

Water  from 
jR«erwir. 

Fi]ti!r«d                      1 

(•wtibcr!   !   \ 

ctrmber     ,    . 

uwry    ,   .   , 

'S3 

3750 

1520 

78 
37 

zgo6. 
February     ♦    , 
Maivh      .    ,    . 
April    .   .   ,    , 
May.   .   .   .   , 

66 

\ 

489.    Chemical  Results.  —  Usually  the  amount  of  organic  matter  of          ■ 
\  unstable  or  objectionable  character  present  in  a  raw  water  is  not  so           ■ 
rge  that  the  question  of  nitrification  of  organic  matter,  or  the  chemi-          fl 
]  purification  of  the  water,  is  of  great   impijrtance*     Ordinar>^  sand           1 
Iration  does,  however,  effect  a  very  considerable  purification  in  this          I 
5pect,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  badly  polluted  water,  such  as  the          1 
errimack   water  at  Lawrence.     The  average  results  obtained  at  the     ^J 
iwrence  filters  for  six  years  were  as  follows  (see  also  Art.  539).                ^H 

1 

Haw  W^tcr. 

Efflucttt. 

Per  cent                        H 

Removed.                       ■ 

br 

0  43 
4-J 

0,38 
0  094 

3.S 

II                       ^H 

hmninfitHi  fiiinnrt 

onia.  -   .    -   *    *    .   ^ 

jF^en  const!  mtij 

1 ,   , 

4^«  Theory  of  Filtration.  —  When  working  under  favorable  condi-           1 
ns,  a  sand  filter  will  remove  very  nearly  all  of  the  bacteria  originally           I 
ts«nt  in  the  water     At  first  glance,  it  might  be  thought  that  this           1 
Tution  process  was  merely  a  mechanical  one,  a  straining  out  of  the      ^J 
upended  particles  by  the  sand  layers.                                                             ^H 

4gi.    fnmktjuaey  af  Mechanical  Explatuiiwns. — ^  There  are  various      ^^B 
ksons  why  such  an  explanation  is  not  wholly  satisfactorj%  although           1 
doubtcdly  the  mechanical  theory  is  effective  in  part*     Particles  too          1 
gc  to  pass  into  the  pores  of  the  filters  are  of  course  removed  by  sim-           1 
\  straining  action.     This  action  is,  however,  relatively  unimportant*           1 

-  -  -  J 
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The  chief  effect  produced  that  may  be  considered  mechanical  m  prin- 
ciple is,  doubtless,  the  action  of  the  sand  bed  as  numerous  minute 
sedimentation  chambers,  which,  owing  to  their  small  size  and  the  lov 
velocity  of  flow,  are  quite  efficient  in  the  removal  of  the  finer  suspended 
particles  including  bacteria.  In  this  way  particles  much  smaller  than 
the  pore  spaces  in  the  sand  are  removed  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
by  purely  mechanical  means.  If,  however,  the  process  was  purely 
mechanical,  the  filtered  water  should  be  as  good  at  one  time  as  another^ 
but  such  is  not  usually  the  case.  When  a  sand  filter  is  first  installed, 
the  filtrate  is  much  richer  in  germ  life  than  it  is  later.  As  it  increasesin 
age,  it  becomes  more  efficient,  showing  that  some  other  factor  than 
purely  mechanical  removal,  functions  in  the  process.  The  character  of 
the  applied  water  has  also  much  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  effluent 
independent  of  its  bacterial  content.  If  the  mechanical  theory  wcie 
correct,  a  variation  in  the  fineness  of  the  sand  would  in  a  measure 
affect  the  efficiency  of  the  process,  but,  within  the  limits  ordinarily 
employed,  the  difference  in  results  due  to  variation  in  size  of  sand  grain 
is  very  slight.  The  lack  of  relation  between  the  number  of  bacteria  in 
the  affluent  and  effluent  is  also  against  a  mechanical  explanation. 

492.  Inadequacy  of  Chemical  Explanatiatis.  —  The  chemical  changes 
that  are  to  be  noted  in  filtration  are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  filtra- 
tion will  rest  upon  a  chemical  basis.  Generally  there  is  some  oxidation 
of  the  organic  matter,  as  is  shown  by  the  reduction  in  "oxygen  con- 
sumed." Most  of  the  improvement,  however,  in  the  chemical  condi- 
tion of  a  water  is  occasioned  not  by  purely  chemical  changes,  but  is  due 
to  the  action  of  the  living  organisms  present  in  the  filter. 

493.  Biological  Explanation.  —  As  previously  noted,  a  filter  improves 
in  efficiency  as  it  grows  older  until  it  finally  reaches  a  point  where  the 
flow  of  water  through  the  same  is  so  small  as  to  necessitate  cleanin^:, 
a  process  technically  known  as  scraping.  But  even  after  cleaning,  the 
results  obtained  are  better  with  filters  long  established  than  with  nc*' 
ones.  With  the  improvement  in  the  bacterial  content  of  the  effluent,  a 
marked  change  occurs  in  the  character  of  the  sand,  particularly  in  the 
upper  layers. 

Naturally  the  suspended  matter  in  the  water,  apparent  turbidity  as 
well  as  bacteria,  is  intercepted  for  the  most  part  at  the  surface  of  the 
filter.  Where  there  is  an  appreciable  amount  of  these  substances  held 
in  suspension  in  the  water,  a  layer  is  quickly  formed  on  the  surface  that 
quite  changes  the  nature  of  the  sand.  Generally  thQ  coating  is  sliinf 
and  gelatinous,  and  to  it  has  been  ascribed  the  filtering  power  of  a  sand 
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This  layer  also  forms »  although  more  slowly,  in  waters  that  are 
ely  deficient  in  suspended  matter,  at  least  where  particles  are  not 
^ntly  numerous  to  cause  turbidity.  When  critically  examined  it 
d  to  contain  inorganic  matter^  as  silt  of  all  kinds,  organic  sub- 
s,  as  bacteria,  algae,  diatoms,  and  amorphous  material. 
[iile  this  jelly-like  deposit  is  forming  at  the  surface  there  is  also 
ireciable  action  of  a  similar  nature  going  on  in  the  depth  of  the 

In  this  case  the  formation  of  this  substance  is  produced  by 
causes  I  organic  instead  of  inorganic  matter,  therefore,  predomi- 

in  its  coinposition.  This  is  due  to  the  growth  of  the  bacteria 
J  from  tlie  sand  and  water,  the  slimy  matter  being  formed  by 
lis  themselves  and  the  exudation  from  the  same.     This  organic 

accumulates  more  readily  in  summer  than  in  winter,  because  of 
>re  favorable  growth  conditions. 

tiile  a  casual  examination  of  the  sand  layers  will  show  in  a  general 
le  distribution  of  the  organic  matter,  a  bacterial  study  demon- 

tlie  presence  of  the  organisms  in  the  body  of  the  filter,  but  they 
:umulated  in  much  larger  numbers  at  or  near  the  surface,  as  is 
t  from  the  following  data  gathered  from  the  results  of  examina- 
ff  ten  filters  at  Lawrence.* 

W  TABLE   NO.   68. 

LTIOH   OF   TCeV    FILTERS   AT    LAWRENCE  AS   TO    ORQAKIC   CONTENT  AKD  BACTEttIA 
AT   DIFFERENT   DEPTHS    OF   THE  SAND  I  AVER. 


Depth, 
IncJaci. 

Oreanic  Nitrogen. 

Parts  per  i^dq.doo 

bjT  Weight, 

Per  GrnU-n]. 

t 

3 

e 

12 

24 

36 

43 
6o 

30 
9  S 

4  7 

a. 3 
1.6 

t.2 

6.6oo«ooo 
1,^0.000 

720.000 

300.000 

90*000 

47.000 

35,000 

3g,0OO 

26,000 

ipOTtance  of  Sediment  Layer. — The  accumulation  at  the  sur- 
Uie  filter  has  led  to  the  view  generally  accepted  by  the  German 
Bat  this  surface  sediment  layer  (Schmutzdecke  of  the  Germans) 
ehief  agent  in  eflfective  filtration.      From  the  experiments  con*- 

various  places  in  this  country  it  is  quite  evident  that  too 


*  Report  M&is.  Bd.  qI  Health »  i%<^4,  p,  655* 
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much  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  the  filtering  power  of  this  laj 
is  shown  from  the  following  facts: 

Waters  so  free  from  suspended  matter  as  to  show  no  turbidi 
by  bacterial  growth,  in  a  brief  time,  an  organic  slimy  deposit 
on  the  sand,  by  the  aid  of  which  good  effluents  are  produced. 
containing  much  inorganic  sediment  may  not  develop  enough 
sliine  to  bind  the  mineral  matter  into  a  layer  and  so  hold  it 
surface.     In  such  a  case  the  inorganic  solids  are  forced  into  tl 
of  the  filter,  to  the  detriment  of  the  efficiency  of  the  same. 
filters  having  a  well-developed  superficial  sediment  layer  may  h 
continuity  of  the  same  broken   if  the  surface   of  the   filter-s 
exposed  to  the  air.     This  peeling  of  the  slimy  surface-coat  o 
disturb  the  efficiency  of  the  filtrate  if  this  layer  was  the  sole  c 
agent  in  filtration,  as  has  been  generally  claimed.     But  such  is 
case  as  shown  by  the  Lawrence  tests. 

Still  again,  the  removal  of  the  upper  layer  of  the  sand  tl 
become  clogged  through  deposition  of  suspended  matter  from  th 
ought  to  invariably  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  filtration  until 
layer  is  produced.  As  a  matter  of  fact  such  results  do  not  nec< 
follow,  although  it  should  be  said  that  this  is  the  most  critical 
in  the  condition  of  the  filter.  The  Massachusetts  experiment? 
show  as  good  an  effluent  immediately  after  cleaning  as  before, 
the  same  auspices  it  has  also  been  noted  that  filters  often  becom< 
effective  with  age  and  long  service.  This  has  been  shown  parti< 
with  medium  coarse  or  coarse  sands.  The  efficiency  increased 
case  (Filter  i8^)  as  follows:  t 


Year. 

Rate. 

Gallons. 

Bacterial  Efficiency. 
Per  cent. 

1893 
1894 
1895 

2,000,000 
4,500,000 
4,500,000 

96   75 
98.97 
99.57 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  rate  and  the  diminution  in  de 
sand  from  5  to  3  feet  (due  to  scraping)  in  two  years,  the  chara 
the  effluent  steadily  improved. 


♦  Reinsch  {Cent,  f.  Bake.,  1894,  xvi.  p.  881)  also  emphasizes  in  the  cas< 
Altona  filters  the  importance  of  the  thickness  of  the  sand  layer  in  comparis 
the  sediment  layer. 

f  Mass.  Bd.  Health,  1895,  p.  511. 
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These  facts  cannot  well  be  explained  on  the  theory  that  the  oflec- 
I  live  agent  in  filtration  is  merely  the  surface  layer.  They  are  readily 
[explainable,  however,  if  one  considers  that  the  bacterial  growth  in  the 
I  body  of  the  filter  exerts  a  strong  effect  on  tlie  filtration  process.  The 
lvalue  of  the  denser  surface  layer  should  not,  however,  be  entirely 
[neglected,  but  the  relative  merits  of  the  organic  slime  in  the  inner 
[layers  of  the  filter  should  not  be  overlooked. 

To  recapitulate,  the  effective  agent  in  filtration  in  sand  filters  is  the 
[organic  slime  in  the  filter-bed  and  the  accumulated  surface  sediment 
[layer,  which  is  made  up  of  both  inorganic  and  organic  constituents, 
I A  filter  is  therefore  something  more  tlian  a  mere  mechanical  strainer, 
1  inasmuch  as  its  efficiency  rests  largely  upon  biological  causes.  The 
[sand  itself  acts  as  a  mechanical  support  for  these  gelatinous  films, 
folding  them  intact;  for  this  reason  a  certain  depth  of  sand  is  necessary 
steady  the  action  of  the  filter  and  prevent  disturbance  of  this  organic 
slimc. 

495.  Bacteria  in  the  Effluent* — Where  a  slow  sand  filter  is  doing 
[satisfactory  work,  the  number  of  bacteria  found  in  the  effluent  is  on  the 
age  small,  either  when  expressed  absolutely  or  compared  with  the 
lumber  originally  present  in  the  unfiltered  water.     A    good  deal  of 
ifiation,  however,  exists  cxqtx  in  the  same  supply  when  a  continuous 
ly  is  made  for  considerable  periods  of  time.      The  following  data 
from  the  weekly  results  obtained  in  the  Belmont  filtration    works  of 
Philadelphia  during  August  and  Seplemberi  1903,  illustrate  this  point :  • 


FUtcrKo. 

I..*- ^-  t9  9 

^     < 3?  13 

5...*   ... ..,,.,  10  10 

6.. 14  27 


Bacteria  per  c,  c.  in  filtered  wal«r. 

6   13    S   21     22  26 

!0   ti    8   33    21  170 

8   12   21   i8  99 

IT    10    10    59    22^  21 


55 

17 

7 
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40-    Origin  of  Bacteria  in  Effluent.  —  It   is  of  considerable  irapor- 

r^y  determine  the  origin  of  the  bacteria  appearing  in  the  effluent^ 
illy  as  this  figure  is  used  in  interpreting  results  of  efficiency  of 
lltration.  When  bacteriological  methods  were  first  introduced,  it  was 
imed  that  the  difference  between  the  number  in  the  water  before 
d  after  filtration  represented  the  number  removed.  This  assumption 
now  known  to  be  false.  If  a  specific  microorganism,  such  as  B,  pm- 
'msus,  which  does  not  possess  the  quality  of  developing  in  the  body 
tac  filter  and  ujider-drains,  is  applied  in  sterile  water  lo  the  filtefp 


^J&ur.  Frank,  Insi,^  1904*  CLVll.  p,  193, 
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it  is  possible  to  determine  with  much  greater  accuracy  the  exact  origin 
of  the  respective  bacteria  in  the  effluent.  More  recently  *  the  colon 
organism,  B,  coli  communis,  has  been  utilized  in  this  work.  The 
value  of  this  organism  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  a  regular 
accompaniment  of  polluted  water,  and  therefore  if  it  should  appear  in 
the  effluent  its  presence  is  indicative  of  danger  to  some  extent. 

The  relative  proportion  which  actually  pass  through  a  filter  and 
those  which  develop  in  the  under-drains  will  vary  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year  and  under  different  conditions  as  to  filtration.  During  the 
colder  months,  when  the  water  is  low,  the  number  developing  in  the 
filter  will  be  at  a  minimum.  Increased  rate  of  filtration  will  diminish 
the  number  per  c.c.  in  the  drains  by  more  rapid  flushing,  while  the 
higher  velocity  will  tend  to  force  a  slightly  larger  number  through  the 
filter.  Of  the  two  classes  of  bacteria  appearing  in  the  effluent,  those 
that  develop  in  the  drains  and  body  of  the  filter  are  the  least  important 
They  are  generally  the  distinctive  water  organisms  that  naturally  grow 
in  such  a  habitat. 

If  the  sand  of  a  filter  is  sterilized  by  steam  or  by  the  addition  of  a 
chemical  disinfectant,  and  the  water  allowed  to  filter  through  the  same, 
it  has  been  observed  that  the  effluent  often  contains  more  bacteria  than 
the  unfiltered  water.  This  is  due  to  the  rapid  development  of  bacteria 
in  the  sterilized  sand,  there  being  enough  organisms  derived  from  the 
percolating  water  to  seed  the  filter.  In  the  •*  cooked  *'  filter  the  con- 
ditions seem  to  favor  very  rapid  growth.  The  high  number  in  the 
effluent  then  in  a  case  like  this  is  not  due  to  filtration  through  the  filter 
as  was  formerly  supposed. 

497.  Efficiency  of  Filtration. — Since  the  introduction  of  bacterio- 
logical methods  it  has  been  customary  to  consider  the  ratio  of  tlie 
difference  between  the  number  of  bacteria  in  the  raw  water  and  in  the 
effluent,  to  the  number  of  bacteria  in  the  raw  water,  as  an  index  of  the 
efficiency  of  operation,  and  this  number  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
bacterial  efficiency, \  Inasmuch  as  the  bacteria  in  the  effluent  includes 
those  organisms  of  post-filtration  origin  as  well  as  those  that  have  found 
their  way  throuj^h  the  filter,  this  bacterial  efficiency  evidently  does  not 
represent  accurately  the  number  of  bacteria  removed  from  the  water. 
To  determine  this  factor,  which  has  been  called  the  bacterial  purifica' 
tiott,  it  is  necessar}'  to  add  some  special  form  to  the  applied  water,  as 
/?.  /'nuli^i^iost/s  or  B.  coli  commuftis,  and  then  determine  its  frequency 
in  the  filtered  water.     The  /ly^ienic  efficiency  is  the  percentage  removed 

♦  Clark  v^  Gage.     Scifmce^  Mch.  23.  19QO. 
f  Mass.  Rd.  of  Health,  1894,  p.  593. 
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Itration  of  applied  bacteria  capable  of  producing  disease*  It  does 
lecessarily  follow  because  one  organism  is  able  to  pass  through  a 

that  all  others  will,  so  the  hygienic  efficiency  and  the  bacterial 
ication  may  not  correspond  closely,  These  relations  are  brought 
strikingly  in  the  tests  made  on  the  Lawrence  City  filter,*  which 

as  follows: 


nabcr^  1393 
iry,  t89(q„» 

h»  1899- 


Number  ©f  Caan 
of  Typhoid  in  City 


13 

59 
13 

9 


EACtcriAl 
fifUciency. 
Per  ccdt. 


93.2 

99,89 


PrrccnUffc  of 

Cas«4  in  whicli 

B.  cttii  wjw  found 

in  I  C.C.  of  Water. 


7a 
54 

8 


Jnder  ordinary  working  conditions,  the  germ  content  of  the 
ent  should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  terms.  The  German 
Jard  calls  for  an  effluent  with  not  to  exceed  100  bacteria  per  c.c. 
1  cultures  are  grown  in  gelatin  for  tw  o  days,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 

number  is  frequently  e;.ceeded  even  in  good  working  filters^ 
mgh  the  average  number  is  usually  below  this  limit.  Generally 
king,  the  efficiency  when  expressed  In  percentage  of  number 
snt  in  raw  water  ranges  from  98  to  99  per  cent,  or  above.     In  the 

of  filters  using  quiescent  waters  as  sources  of  supply,  where 
number  of  bacteria  in  the  applied  %vater  is  low,  the  percentage  of 
erial  efficiency  is  of  course  reduced*  Where  the  source  of  supply  is 
\  running  streams,  the  bacterial  content  of  the  raw  water  is  much 
er,  and  consequently  the  percentage  removed  is  much  greater, 
efficiency  of  filtration  is  also  much  affected  by  variation  in  working 
[itions,  as  by  a  fluctuation  in  rate  or  by  scraping  the  surface  of 
-,  Formation  of  ice  on  imcovered  filters  is  also  detrimental 
^98,  Passage  of  Bacteria  Confirmed  by  Disease  Outbreaks.  — The  pro- 
Dg  experimentally  controlled  work  can  also  be  substantiated  by 
rvations  made  on  the  practical  working  of  filters  in  relation  to 
ise  production.  Between  the  years  18S6  and  1893  several  out- 
ks  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  in  Altona,  and  in  1891  a  marked 
emic  in  Berlin.  The  distribution  of  disease  in  these  two  <^ses  was 
I  that  it  was  evident  that  the  same  had  been  disseminated  by  the 
iT^supply.  In  Altona  these  outbreaks  invariably  followed  similar 
emics  in  Hamburg,     In  Berlin  the  case  was  strikingly  emphasized* 

•  Clark  &  Gage.    Sti€ncf,  Mch,  ^j,  lijpo. 
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because  the  outbreak  was  confined  to  the  r^on  supplied 
Stralau  (open)  filters.  At  that  time  no  search  was  made 
typhoid  germ,  but  later,  in  1894,  Losener  *  found  the  typhoid  c 
in  the  tap-water  in  this  district,  a  discovery  that  was  confii 
Eisner,  f  During  the  cholera  scourge  in  Germany  in  189; 
cholera  organism  appeared  in  the  filtered  water  of  at  least  four 
It  should,  however,  be  notea  that  in  these  cases  the  filters  wei 
proper  working  conditions,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  ic 
again,  at  Rotterdam  in  1904,  typhoid  fever  was  transmitted 
the  agency  of  imperfectly  filtered  water  due  to  the  effect  oj 
weather  and  relatively  coarse  filters.  § 

Evidence  such  as  the  above  indicates  that  it  is  possible  1 
disease  bacteria  to  find  their  way  through  filters  that  are  under 
able   working   conditions.      Under   normal   operating    conditic 
passage  of  disease-producing  bacteria  is  very  rare. 

499.  Death-rates  as  Measures  of  Efficiency.  —  While  the  < 
method  of  expressing  the  efficiency  of  any  filter  is  to  measure  i 
bacteria  appearing  in  the  effluent,  either  expressed  absolutel 
terms  of  percentage  apparently  removed,  still,  after  all,  the  efFec 
death-rate  or  the  case-rate  of  water-borne  diseases  is  the  cru< 
of  efficiency.  Where  statistics  are  comparable,  they  invariabl 
a  diminution  in  death-rate  that  is  sometimes  so  marked  as 
astonishing.  The  following  table  from  Hazen  ||  exhibits  cles 
effect  of  filtration  upon  the  typhoid  death-rate. 


TABLE   SHOWING    EFFECT   OF   THE   ADOITION   OF    FILTRATION   UPON   THE  TYPF 

DEATH-RATE. 


Date  of 
Chan>jc. 

Typhoid  Death  Rale  per  loo 

Place. 

Five  Years 
}>efore  Change. 

Five  Years 
after  Change. 

Pen 

Zurich,  Switzerland 

Hamburg,  Germany 

Lawrence,  Mass 

Albany,  N.  Y 

1885 
1892-^3 

i8(>o 

76 

47 
121 
104 

ID 
28* 

♦  Four  years. 

Since  the  introduction  of  sand   filtration  into   Lawrence,  I 
city   that   formerly   used   the   polluted    Merrimack    River   wat 

•  Arbeit,  a.  d.  k.  Gesundheitsamtc,  xi.  p.  240. 

t  Zeit,  f.  Hyg.y  xxi.  p.  30. 

X  Frankel,  C.    Hyg-  Rund.,  1896,  vi.  p.  3. 

§  Trans.  Am,  Soc.  C  E.,  1905,  liv.  D.,  p.  164. 

0  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  1905,  liv.  D.,  p..  151. 
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yphoid  rates  have  been  reduced  nearly  80  per  cent*  In  Hamburg  the 
eath-rate  from  typhoid  was  diminished  by  the  installation  of  the  filler 

rer  70  per  cent.     The  most  striking  instance  on  record  is  the  classic 

example  of  the  protection  afforded  to  the  city  of  Altona  in  the  summer 

1892,  while  its  sister  city,    Hamburg,    was   striken    with    cholera 

216).       Numerous  European  cities  that  use  this  system  are  thus  able 

w>  utilize  surface* watct!^  of  doubtful  purity,  and    by  treating  them  in 

is  way  to  insure  a  safe  supply, 

CONSTRUCTION    AND   OPERATION* 

500-  Rate  of  Filtration.  — In  the  design  of  a  filter-plant  the  first 
uestion  to  be  settled  is  the  rate  of  filtration  which  shall  be  adopted, 
the  higher  the  rate  the  less  the  area  required  and  hence  the  less  will 
I  the  first  cost;  but  the  cost  of  ojieration  is  not  greatly  affected  by  the 
te,  so  that  the  economy  of  high  rates  is  not  as  great  as  it  might 
ippear  at  first  sight. 

Rates  of  filtration  are  in  this  country  usually  stated  in  terms  of 
lions  per  acre  per  d^y  or  per  hour»  and  on  the  Continent  in  meters 
lepth  of  water  per  day  or  per  hour.* 

SOI.  /?at^s  Used  in  European  Practice . — The  experience  of  Euro- 
ean  works  has  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  rate»  for  most  places,  of 
►ctween  2  and  3  million  gallons  per  acre  per  day.  This  is  materially 
^css  than  the  rate  of  3,9  millions  mentioned  by  Kirk  wood  as  being  the 
verage  in  1866,  and  denotes  a  marked  change  in  practice  since  that 
ime. 

The  Hamburg  works,  completed  in  1S93,  were  designed  on  a  basis 
f  1.6  millions.  At  Berlin  the  standard  rate  is  about  2.6  millions. 
At  London  the  average  rate  of  all  filters  is  about  1.8  million  gallons 
acre  per  day.  but  some  companies  use  as  high  as  2,5  millions* 
lates  considerably  higher  than  these  are  used  in  a  few  places,  notably 
it  Zurich,  where  a  rate  of  nearly  8  millions  is  used  with  satisfactory 
esults,  but  here  the  un filtered  water  is  very  clear  and  contains  but  a 
few  hundred  bacteria  per  ex. 

As  a  general   statement    100  mm.   per  hour  (equivalent  to  2*57 

illion  gallons  per  acre  per  day)  is  considered  by  German  authorities 

a  standard  maximum  rate.     English  engineers   favor   a  slightly 

ater  rate  of  8  to  12  feet  per  day,  or  2.6  to  3.9  million  gallons  per 


•  One  Toeter  per  ^»y  15  equal  td  t.07  mtuirni  ^^Hons  per  acre  per  day  ;  one  loof " 
tr  daf  equaU  0.326  tiitltion  gallons  per  acre  per  d«y. 
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502.  Effect  of  Rate  on  Efficiency. — ^The  long  experience  of  Europe; 
works,  resulting  in  the  adoption  of  the  rates  g^ven  above,  is  ve 
strong  evidence  that  higher  rates  are  undesirable.  The  decreas 
efficiency  with  increased  rate  has  been  directly  shown  in  important  e 
perimental  studies  by  Pief  ke  *  at  Berlin.  From  these  trials  he  recoi 
mended  as  low  as  i  .28  million  gallons  per  acre  daily  as  a  safe  maximu 
rate,  but  more  recently  he  has  used  as  high  as  2.57  million  gallons. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  high  rates  of  filtration  will  give  Ic 
efficiency  than  low  rates  when  the  difference  is  very  great,  but  mu 
evidence  is  available  which  indicates  that,  under  certain  conditions, 
perceptible  decrease  in  efficiency  will  result  from  a  considerable  increj 
in  rate  beyond  the  standard  rates  mentioned  above.     Experiments 
Kummel  at  Altona  on  Elbe  water,  with  rates  of 4,  8,  and  16  feet] 
day  (1.3,  2.6,  and  5.2  million  gallons  per  acre),  showed  equally  gc 
results. t     At  Zurich,  rates  of  from  4.4  to  21.5  million  gallons  per  a 
per  day  likewise  gave  equally  good  results.     The  latter  experime 
are    not,    however,    especially    significant   for   normal    conditions 
account  of  the  extremely  clear  water  and  very  low  germ  content.  J 

The  most  important  experiments  in  this  direction  are  those  wh 
have   been    carried    out   by   the    Massachusetts  Board    of  Health 
Lawrence,  Mass. ,  on  the  Merrimack  River  water.     This  water  is 
often  very  turbid,  but  is  badly  polluted  by  sewage.      It  contains  on 
average  about  0.2  parts  per  million  of  albuminoid  ammonia.      In  i 
the  results  obtained  on  filters,  the  majority  of  which  had  been  in  op 
tion  but  six  or  eight  months,  indicated  that  the  efficiency  §  decree 
slightly  with  increase  in  rate,  even  for  rates  as  low  as  0.5  to  3  mil 
gallons  per  acre  daily.     In  1893,  with  older  filters,  the  influence  of 
was  not  so  apparent,  but  high  rates  were  not  as  yet  used.      In  i 
rates  of  5  to  10  million  gallons  and  over  were  used  with  several  of 
filters,  with  satisfactory  results  **from  those  filters  which  had  bee 
operation  for  a  considerable  period.  *'     The  bacterial  efficiency  in  t 
cases  was  fully  99  per  cent.     With  such  high  rates,  however,  the  e 
of  scraping  was  more  marked  than  with  low  rates.      Regarding  rat 
practice,  the  following  statement  is  made:  ||    **  Experience  during 
past  ten  years  with  ten  different  filters  which  have  been  in  operatic 
rates  of  5  million  gallons  or  more  per  acre  daily  leads  us  to  the 

*  Jour,  f,  Gasbel.  u.   IVasservfrs.,  1891,  pp.  208,  228. 

f  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  1893,  xxx.  p.  333. 

X  Proc.  Inst.  C.  E..  cxl.  p.  280. 

g  Determined  by  the  percentage  of  B,  prodigiosus  that  passed  the  filters. 

I  Mass.  Bd.  Health,  1894,  p.  606. 
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sion  that*  with  conditions  substantially  equi%^alent  to  those  at 
wreiiccj  the  above-mentioned  rate  may  be  safely  adopted  in  practice 
1  yield  an  effluent  of  satisfactory  quality  after  the  first  or  second 
nth  of  operation/*  These  conclusions  are  further  substantiated  in 
f  report  for  iSgg,  entirely  satisfactory  results  ha\ing  been  obtained 
h  rates  of  5  to  7  million  gallons. 

503.  Rate  to  be  Adopted.  —  In  view  of  the  results  obtained  above 
1  the  statements  of  the  Board  based  on  many  years  of  experimental 
tt,  it  would  appear  that  mtes  somewhat  higher  than  those  used 
•oad  could  be  adopted  with  safety.  In  the  Albany  plant  Mn  Hazen 
ymed  a  rate  of  3  million  gallons,  and  in  most  of  the  important  plants 
Lstmcted  since,  a  rate  of  about  3  million  has  been  adopted  as  the 
ndard.  Considerably  higher  rates  have  been  used  in  some  cases  for 
\  filtnition  of  relatively  clear  waters.  Where  a  preliminary  treatment 
employed,  of  greater  efficiency  than  ordinary  sediment ation»  such 
the  use  of  a  coagulant  with  sedimentation,  rapid  mechanical  filters, 

"scrubbers/'  the  rate  of  filtration  may  be  materially  increased, 
'ate  of  6  to  8  million  gallons  being  then  quite  practicable.*  (See 

t.  534.) 

A  conservative  course  should  unquestionably  be  followed  in  using 
her  lates  than  those  established  by  past  experience,  and  probably 
>r  4  million  gallons  is  as  high  as  it  would  in  general  be  advisable 

P\  in  the  design  of  a  new  plant.  If  subsequent  operation  shows 
I  higher  rate  can  be  adopted  with  efficiency  and  economy,  the 
can  be  taken  advantage  of  as  the  demand  for  water  increases, 
cal  conditions  are  apt  to  vary  widely  so  that  any  general  rule 
St  be  applied  with  caution.  Each  case  demands  independent  con- 
eration  in  order  that  the  best  and  most  economical  solution  may 
arrived  at, 

504-  Uniform  Rat£  Desirable, — Sudden  changes  of  rate  are  apt  to 
iduce  disturbances  in  the  filter  and  to  give  a  reduced  efficiency. 
e  Lawrence  experiments  on  this  point  show  that  for  a  moderate 
reas€  in  rate  of  10  or  20  per  cent  the  effect  is  inappreciable,  but 
%  a  krge  reduction  in  efficiency  is  caused  by  an  increase  in  rate  of 
per  cent.  Marked  reductions  in  rate  followed  by  a  return  to  the 
inal  had  Uttlc  effect.  It  was  also  found  that  filters  most  sensitive 
luch  changes  were  those  of  shallow  depth,  those  of  coarse  sand,  and 
kse  that  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  operation.  In  practice^ 
lolute  unifonnity  of  operation  is  unnecessary,  but  sudden  changes  in 
e  should  be  avoided,  and  especially  any  large  increase  above  the 
tiial. 

^K     •  For  additional  data  see  references  42  and  43  at  end  of  chapter* 
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505.  Capacity. — The  standard  rate  having  been  determined,  the 
required  net  working  capacity  will  be  equal  to  the  maximum  rate  ot 
delivery  divided  by  the  assumed  rate  of  filtration.  To  economize  area 
and  to  avoid  rapid  changes  in  rate,  a  clear-water  reservoir  should  be 
provided.  The  best  size  for  this  will  depend  on  local  conditions,  but 
it  will  usually  be  desirable  to  have  it  of  sufficient  capacity  to  equalize 
the  demand  throughout  the  day.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to  vary  the 
rate  of  filtration  only  to  accord  with  the  daily  variations  in  consumption 
(see  Art.  527).  In  Chapter  II  it  was  shown  that  the  maximum  daily 
rate  of  consumption  is  likely  to  be  about  175  per  cent  of  the  average, 
and  with  a  clear-water  reservoir  of  the  capacity  mentioned  above  the 
filters  must  be  designed  to  deliver  at  this  maximum  daily  rate.  If  the 
reservoir  has  a  less  capacity,  then  the  maximum  rate  of  delivery  of  the 
filters  will  be  correspondingly  increased.  '  Occasional  high  rates  ol 
consumption  and  extraordinary  demands  may  be  provided  for  by  the 
use  of  a  rate  of  filtration  somewhat  higher  than  the  standard  adopted. 

In  addition  to  the  area  as  above  found,  a  reserve  area  for  cleaning 
must  be  provided.  For  small  works  this  will  be  one  bed ;  for  works 
containing  several  beds  it  will  be  necessary  to  allow  one  bed  for  each 
5  to  10  beds,  depending  on  the  frequency  of  scraping  and  the  time 
required  for  putting  a  filter  into  operation  after  cleaning. 

506.  Number  and  Size  of  Beds. — The  proper  size  of  beds  is  chiefly  a 
question  of  economical  construction.  The  larger  the  beds  the  less  the 
cost  per  acre,  but  the  greater  will  be  the  area  out  of  service  in  the  one 
or  more  reserve  beds.  Ordinarily  the  size  for  a  considerable  number  ol 
beds  is  from  I  to  1.5  acres  for  open  beds,  and  from  .4  to  .8  acres  for 
covered  beds.  For  small  total  areas  of  .5  to  I  acre  three  beds  would 
ordinarily  be  used,  and  for  still  smaller  areas  two  beds.  The 
economical  number  can  in  any  case  be  determined  by  comparative 
estimates,  but  some  assistance  may  be  had  by  the  following  mathe- 
matical analysis. 

The  cost  of  a  filter  may  roughly  be  estimated  as  made  up  of  tw< 
items:  (i)  a  portion  proportional  to  the  area,  which  would  include  cosi 
of  bottom,  filling,  small  drains,  cover,  and  the  end  walls,  we  will  say 
(basins  assumed  rectangular  and  placed  side  by  side);  and  (2)  a  portior 
nearly  independent  of  the  size,  such  as  cost  of  piping,  valves,  valve- 
chamber,  division  walls,  etc.  Let  c  =  amount  of  the  first  portion  pel 
acre,  and  C  =  the  latter  portion  per  filter.  If  ^  =  area  of  one  filter, 
n  =  number  of  filters,  and  A  =  total  net  area  required,  then  if  one 
filter  is  to  be  held  in  reserve, 

A    , 
n=-~+l.      .     . (il 
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The  total  cost  is 

K^Cn^cnq (2) 


<--)^<+') 


^-  +  C  +f^  +  ^f, (3) 

<1 


We  then  have 

dK 
dq 

CA 

+ 

c. 

whence  for  a  minimum  cost 

-\/^^. 


(4) 

—  ^' 

that  is,  the  economical   area   is   proportional   to   \/A   and  to    V/^- 

The  larger  the  value  of  c  the  smaller  is  ^,  and  hence  for  covered  beds 

q  will  be  smaller  than  for  open  beds.     The  values  of  —  will  hardly  be 

larger  than  \  or  less  than  -j^^,  giving  a  value  of  ^  =  ^  \/A  to  \  \  A^ 
Thus  when  A  =  i  acre,  the  capacity  would  be  J  to  J  acre,  giving  3  or 
4  beds ;  for  ^  =  4  acres,  q  =  \  to  |,  giving  6  to  8  beds ;  and  for 
A  =  c)  acres,  q  =  \  \.o  \  acre,  giving  9  to  12  beds,  etc.  When  the 
number  becomes  so  large  as  to  require  two  beds  to  be  held  in  reser\'e 
the  size  will  no  longer  increase  with  the  area.  Sizes  considerably 
larger  than  i  acre  have  been  used,  such  as  1.9  acres  at  Hamburg,  but 
they  will  hardly  be  economical.  Such  large  beds  are  also  undesirable 
on  account  of  the  increased  difficulty  of  securing  uniform  operation. 

507.  General  Construction.  —  Filter-beds  are  usually  rectangular  in 
form  and  arranged  side  by  side  in  one  or  two  rows  according  to  the 
number.  The  shaj^e  of  the  area  a\'ailable  often  determines  this  point, 
but  otherwise  a  convenient  arrangement  is  to  place  them  in  two  rows 
with  a  space  between  for  sand-NN-ashing,  etc.,  and  to  have  valve-cham- 
bers facing  this  central  passage-way,  as  illustrated  by  the  Albany  plant 
(Fig.  120).  A  single  row  would  be  more  economical  of  masonry,  but 
would  require  vaont  piping. 

A  large  number  of  basins  may  be  divided  into  groups  and  arranged 
in  the  abtn-e  manner. 

The  economical  projx^rtions  for  rectangular  beds  arranged  side  by 
side  is  approximately  given  by  the   formula   derived  in  Art.  479  for 
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lettllng-basins. 


-     ,     ^       n  +  I 

It  IS  -  =^  

a  2n 


where  d  =  width,  a  =  length,  aiid 


\  =-  number  of  beds  in  a  row. 

I 


This  assumes  the  cost  per  lineal  foot  of 
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aterior  and   exterior   walls   equal,  w^hich   is   approximately  true.      A 
irger    cost   of   interior    walls  will  tend    to    increase  h  and  vice  vrn^a. 
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The  cost  of  the  large  central  drain  running  lengthwise  of  the  bed  will 
also  tend  to  increase  b,  while  the  expense  of  exterior  piping  will  tead  tii 
reduce  it* 

In  general  construction  a  filter-basin  is  built  in  a  way  similar  19 
small  distri but ing-reservoirs,  (See  Chapter  X XML)  Earth  erabaufc- 
ments  for  the  sides  are  cheaper  than  masonry  walls,  but  require  mort 
ground.  If  the  filters  are  covered,  masonry  walls  are  usually  emplayed 
Particular  care  must  be  taken  to  render  the  basin  water-tight,  both  oi 


Fig.  12:2.  — IxTEitioR  View;  Washington^  Filters. 

(From  TriDs,  Am.  Soc.  C*  E^  toL  Lvtu) 

the  bottom  and  at  the  sides.  Cracks  in  division  walls  are  likely  t< 
admit  un filtered  water  to  the  under-drains  and  should  be  especiallj 
guarded  against. 

Concrete,  well  reinforced,  is  a  very  satisfactory  material  for  filt" 
construction,  especially  with  respect  to  the  walls.  If  any  cracks  ocoil 
they  are  likely  to  be  very  minute.  In  the  construction  of  wateMighl 
bottoms  good  results  have  been  secured  by  placing  concrete  in  section^ 
in  two  layers,  50  arranged  that  the  sections  in  the  different  layers  wil 
thoroughly  break  joints.  Covers  for  filters  are  constructed  in  the  saro* 
general  manner  as  described  in  Chapter  XXVIL  Reinforced  or  plaii 
concrete  vaulting  is  usually  employed,  although  wood  has  been  used 
but  the  htier  d*M?s  not  afford  as  good  a  protection  from  ireezing 
from  sunimcr  heat.  Admission  for  workmen  is  provided  by  a  gangv^a; 
leading  from  an  opening  at  a  point  where  the  vaulting  is  raised ;  of  th 
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entire  cover  may  be  made  of  the  necessary  height  to  give  ready  access 
at  any  point.  This  method  of  construction  offers  opportunity  for  light- 
ing and  ventilation  by  means  of  windows  in  the  outside  walJs,  Walls 
and  piers  should  be  built  with  small  offsets  near  the  bottom  in  order  to 
insure  good  filtration  at  that  point.  The  covered  filter  at  Washington 
is  illustrated  in  Fig,  122.  Groined  arches  of  concrete  were  there  used. 
Fig.  123  shows  a  section  through  the  gangway  of  a  filter  and  also  the 


■^^ 


Fig*    123,  —  General  Consthuction  of  a  Covek^d  FlLrEa, 

(IWni  Report  OD  the  Witer-«ups>1y  of  Phili4dpl&ti^  tS99>> 

general  method  of  construction.  In  some  of  the  most  recent  plants 
sand-run  tracks  are  dispensed  with,  the  sand  being  moved  through 
pipes, 

508.  Necessity  for  Covering  Filters.  ^  Since  the  cost  of  covers 
amounts  to  about  one-third  of  the  total  cost  of  filters,  the  question  of 
open  versus  closed  filters  i;.  a  very  Important  one.  The  principal 
reason  for  covering  filters  is  to  avoid  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
operation  of  open  filters  in  winter.  To  clean  filters  when  covered  with 
ice  is  a  troublesome  and  expensive  opemtion,  while  if  the  filters  are 
drained  for  cleaning,  trouble  arises  from  the  freezing  of  the  sand- 
Winter  operation  is  thus  likely  to  show  a  decrc^ased  effective  area  and  a 
lowered  efficiency* 

At  Berlin  all  beds  are  now  covered-  At  HamDurg  open  filters  are 
med  Ice  forms  there,  however,  to  a  thickness  of  ro  or  12  inches  and 
causes  considerable  trouble  in  cleaning*     In  England  filters   arc  not 
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covered  and  little  trouble  is  experienced,  but  the  winters  arc  qi 
mild,  the  mean  January  temperature  at  London  being  about  38®. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  where  original  filt 
were  built  open,  it  was  found  that  a  large  expense  was  involved  in 
removal  of  ice.  The  Poughkeepsie  filters  have  since  been  covered,  s 
covers  have  been  used  in  additional  new  filters  at  Lawrence.  In  g 
eral  the  increased  convenience  and  regularity  resulting  from  the  use 
covers  tends  to  encourage  their  use  even  when  not  necessary  for  gc 
efficiency. 

Mr.  Hazen  *  has  proposed  as  a  general  rule  that  covers  should 
used  where  the  average  January  temperature  is  below  32^.  T 
includes  the  area  north  of  a  line  passing  through  St.  Louis,  Cindnn; 
Pittsburg,  and  Philadelphia.  In  the  large  plants  at  Pittsburg,  Wa 
ington  and  Philadelphia,  constructed  since  1900,  it  has,  however,  b< 
found  desirable  to  use  covers.  On  the  other  hand,  open  filters  h: 
been  built  at  Providence  and  Denver.  Whether  covers  should  be  u' 
depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  ice  will  form,  the  frequency  of  1 
occurrence  of  thaws  which  will  enable  a  filter  to  be  properly  clean 
and  the  length  of  time  between  cleanings  as  determined  by  the  chai 
ter  of  the  water. 

Another  very  considerable  advantage  of  covered  filters  in  so 
places  is  in  the  prevention  of  the  growth  of  algae,  and  thereby  reduc 
the  frequency  of  cleaning.  At  Zurich  both  open  and  closed  filt 
were  for  a  time  in  use.  The  number  of  days  between  scrapings  ^ 
on  the  average,  for  1891  and  1892,  as  follows  :f 

iSgt.  189a. 

Covered  filters , 37  36 

Open  filters  28  23 

At  Poughkeepsie  much  trouble  was  also  experienced  from  the  growtl 
algae  in  the  open  filters  there  used. 

509.  Effect  of  Cold  Weather  on  Efficiency  of  Filtration,  — ' 
reduced  efficiency  of  open  filters  in  winter  is  shown  by  the  result* 
bacteriological  analyses,  and  is  further  substantiated  by  a  considen 
number  of  disease  epidemics  that  have  broken  out  in  the  winter 
cities  supplied  with  filtered  water.  Freezing  weather  is  especially 
to  have  a  detrimental  effect  in  connection  with  the  cleaning  of 
filter.     (See  Art.  531.) 

In    1889  the  effluent  of  the  Stralau  (uncovered)  filters  in  Be 
contained  on  the  average  less  than  100  bacteria  per  c.c,  but  in  Ma 

•  Filtration  of  Public  Water-supplies,  p.  12. 
t  Report  Zurich  Water-works,  1892,  p.  27. 
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that  year,  at  a  time  when  the  filter  operations  were  interfered  with 
through  the  action  of  cold  weather,  the  number  rose  to  3  or  4  thousand. 
Coincident  with  this  change  occurred  a  typhoid  epidemic,  and  also 
one  of  dysentery,  that  were  limited  to  the  Stralau  district,  while  that 
portion  of  the  city  supplied  from  the  Tegel  filters  remained  free  from 
both  diseases.  The  history  of  the  open  filters  at  Altona  is  also  similar. 
Outbreaks  of  typhoid  have  occurred  explosively  at  Altona  in  the  win- 
ters of  1886,  1887,  1888,  1891,  and  1892,  and  Reincke  has  traced  these 
to  the  imperfect  opcjpition  of  the  filters  during  cold  weather.  It  is 
ngnificant  that  in  almost  every  case  these  outbreaks  were  preceded  by 
limilar  epidemics  in  Hamburg,  and  furthermore  that  they  only  occurred 
m  Altona  during  the  winter,  when  the  action  of  the  filters  was  im- 
paired by  frost.  In  the  typhoid  outbreak  that  occurred  in  the  early 
part  of  1 89 1,  Wallichs  *  had  noted  a  sudden  increase  from  a  normal  of 
less  than  100  bacteria  per  c.c.  to  2615.  The  small  winter  outbreak  of 
dwlera  that  occurred  in  Altona  in  1893  Koch  was  able  to  trace  to  the 
imperfect  operation  of  a  single  filter. 

510.  The  Filtering  Sand.  —  In  selecting  a  sand  for  filtering  purposes 
the  hnportant  properties  are  its  size  and  uniformity  of  grain,  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  fine  material  and  organic  matter,  and  its  chemical 
composition. 

511.  Mecltanical  Analysis,  —  The  particles  of  any  given  sand  vary 
much  in  size,  but  as  regards  the  size  of  the  interstices  and  the  pcrcola- 
tbn  of  water,  it  is  obvious  that  the  size  of  the  finer  particles  rather  than 
the  coarser  determines  its  effective  size.  In  Art.  85  the  term  "effec- 
tive size  '*  as  used  in  sand  analysis  was  defined,  as  also  the  measure  of 
uniformity  known  as  the  "uniformity  coefficient.*' 

Methods  of  analysis  of  size  are  fully  described  by  Mr.  Hazen  in  the 
Massachusetts  Report  for  1892,  page  541,!  and  in  his  work  on  "  Filtra- 
tion of  Water-supplies."  Gravel  is  separated  by  hand-picking  into 
several  sizes,  and  the  average  size  of  each  is  determined  by  weighing. 
Sand  is  separated  by  sets  of  sieves  with  meshes  ranging  from  2  to  200 
per  inch.  The  proportion  of  sand  or  gravel  finer  than  each  particular 
nze  is  then  plotted  and  the  effective  size,  or  the  size  corresponding  to 
the  ID  per  cent  proportion,  is  readily  found.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
have  the  sand  thoroughly  dry  before  sifting. 

The  separation  size  of  any  particular  sieve  is  found  by  Mr.  Hazen 
l>y  determining  the  average  diameter  of  the  very  last  particles  to  jxiss 
the  sieve.     To  compute  this,  the  weight  and  specific  gravity  of  a  known 

•  Deutsche  med.  Wochenschrift,  1891,  No.  25. 
I  See  also  Eng,  Record^  i897«  xxxv.  p.  163. 
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number  of  such  particles  is  determined  and  the  grains  calculated  as 
spheres.  The  actual  size  of  mesh  is  irregular,  and  the  number  of 
meshes  per  inch  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  measure  of  size. 

For  particles  finer  than  o.i  mm.  (corresponding  to  a  sieve  with 
about  200  meshes  per  inch)  the  method  of  elutriation  is  used.  In  this 
process,  3  grams  of  sand  are  placed  in  a  beaker  90  mm.  high  and  hold- 
ing about  230  c.c,  and  the  beaker  is  then  filled  with  distilled  water 
at  20*^  C.  {6%^  F.)  The  water  and  sand  are  thoroughly  mixed  and 
allowed  to  stand  i  $  seconds,  and  the  water  is  tl^en  decanted.  This  is 
repeated  twice  and  the  sand  is  then  weighed.  Experiments  show  that 
this  sand  can  be  considered  as  greater  than  0.08  mm.  in  size.  The 
decanted  sand  is  then  treated  in  a  similar  way,  with  one  minute  for  set- 
tling, and  the  sand  which  settles  calculated  as  greater  than  0.04  mm.  sand. 
The  amount  of  the  portion  below  0.04  mm.  is  estimated  by  difference. 

512.  Selection  of  Sand, — Experiments  show  that  very  fine  sand  is 
considerably  more  efficient  in  removing  bacteria  than  ordinary  or  coarse 
sand,  but  within  the  ordinary  limits  of  size  (0.2  to 0.4  mm.)  the  Lawrence 
experiments  indicate  but  little  difference  in  efficiency.  The  finer 
sands,  however,  cause  a  steadier  action  and  prevent  disturbances  due 
to  scraping;  they  also  cause  a  greater  loss  of  head  in  the  filter,  and  so 
make  the  action  more  uniform  over  the  filter  area.  On  the  other  hand, 
fine  sand  becomes  clogged  sooner  than  coarse  and  involves  therefore 
more  expense  in  cleaning.  For  waters  containing  very  fine  sediment, 
coarse  filters  are  likely  to  become  clogged  to  a  considerable  depth, 
requiring  the  removal  of  too  thick  a  surface  layer. 

In  practice  the  size  of  sand  used  varies  from  about  0.2  mm.  for 
sonic  of  the  Holland  dune  sands  to  about  0.4  mm.,  averaging  about 
0.35.*  It  is  desirable  that  a  sand  be  fairly  uniform  in  grain.  If  the 
particles  vary  greatly  in  size,  it  will  be  difficult  to  wash,  and  in  fact  will 
have  much  of  the  finer  particles  removed  in  the  process,  thus  increasing 
the  eflective  size.  It  is  especially  important  that  the  sand  should  be 
of  the  same  grade  in  all  parts  of  the  same  filter  in  order  that  the  frictional 
resistance,  and  therefore  the  rate  of  filtration,  shall  be  uniform.  Frequent 
analyses  should  be  made  as  the  sand  is  delivered  at  the  works. 

Rogardiui^  other  requirements,  the  sand  should  be  free  from  dayi 
and  if  necessary  it  should  be  washed.  The  chemical  composition  is 
also  imix^rtant,  as  a  sand  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  lime  viU 
increase  the  hardness  6f  the  water.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the 
presence  of  aluminous  and  calcareous  material  increases  very  materially 
ihe  resistance  to  the  flow  of  water.t 

♦  Sec  analyses  of  sand   from   many    fillers   in    Haien's   **FtUrmtton  of  Wttef 
supplies.**  t  Mass.  Report.  1894.  p.  757. 
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The  specilications  for  the  sand  for  the  Albany  fiher-plant,  Allen  Hazen, 
ISflem.  Am,  Soc  C.  E.,  engineer,  Avere  as  follows : 

The  filter  sand  shall  be  clean  river,  beach,  or  bank  sand,  with  either 
laqp  or  rounded  grains.  It  shall  be  entirely  free  from  clay,  dust,  or  organic 
limpunties,  and  shaH»  if  necessary  ^  be  washed  to  remove  such  materials  from 
lit.  The  grains  shall  all  of  them  be  of  hard  material,  which  will  not  disintc 
[grate,  and  shall  be  of  the  following  diameters:  Not  more  than  i  per  cent  by^ 
|i**eight  less  than  o.ij  mm,,  nor  more  than  lo  per  cent  less  than  0.27  mm.; 
[at  least  10  per  cent  by  weight  shall  be  less  than  0-36  mm.,  and  at  least  70 
[per  cent  by  weight  shall  be  less  than  x  mm.^  and  no  particles  shall  be 
]more  than  5  mm.  in  diameter.  The  diameters  of  the  sand  grains  will  be 
I  compiilt-d  as  the  diameters  of  spheres  of  equal  volume.  The  sand  shall  not 
]  contain  more  than  2  per  cent,  by  weight,  of  lime  and  magnesia  taken  together 
fand  calculated  as  carbonates." 

Where  it  is  necessarj^  to  wash  the  sand  a  standard  for  this  work  must  be 
lad  opted.  At  Washington  a  turbidity  standard  was  required  equivalent  lo 
[about  0.2  per  cent  of  clay*  At  Pittsburg  the  specifications  required  that  100 
iins  of  sand  shaken  in  one  liler  of  water  should  not  cause  a  turbidity 
Iter  than  200  parts  per  million,  silica  standard. 

515.  Friction  in  the  Sand  Layer.  ^  From  Art,  85  the  rate  of  filtra- 
>n  through  sand  is 

r=.^^4^^4-^l    (ij 


where  F=  velocity  of  water  in  meters  daily  in  a  solid  column; 

^  =  a  coefficient,  equal  to  400  to  1000; 
d  =  effective  size  of  sand  ; 
A  =.  head  causing  flow ; 

/  ^  depth  of  sand  layer  ;  and 

/  =t  temperature  in  degrees  Fahrenheit, 

Using  a  value  of  t  of  Schd  the  following  table  of  losses  of  head,  or 
of  /i,  has  been  calcidated  for  a  filter  I  foot  thick 
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The  effect  of  temperature  on  the  resistonce  is  very  marked, 
of  head  at  40*  bein|^  20  per  cent  higher,  at  60^   about   1 4  f 
lower,  and  at  jo""  25  per  cent  lower  than  the  above  figures. 

The  loss  of  head  in  a  freshly  cleaned  filter  composed  of  a  O. 
sand*  4  feet  deep,  and  filtering  at  a  rate  of  3  million  gallons  per 
day,  will  be,  according  to  this  table,  approximately.  039x4*^.1 
or  about  2  inches.  In  the  winter  it  will  be  more  and  in  the 
less.  After  a  filter  has  been  in  use  for  some  time  after  cleani 
effect  of  clogging  is  of  course  to  cause  a  loss  of  head  man 
greater  than  these  figures. 

514.  TMckneBS  of  Sand  Bed — In  tlie  older  filters  great  yi 
exist  in  the  thickness  of  tht-  several  layers  of  sand  and  gravel 

the  depth  of  water  on  the  filtei 

1 24  shows  the  make-up  of  man 

abroad  and  illustrates  this  lack 

formity*     It  will  be  seen  that  th 

J*  ness  of  sand  is  usually  from  2  U 

fr*   the  gravel   layer  about  the   sar 

*^  the  depth  of  water  about  3  or 

^'   In  some  filters  a  layer  of  fine 

^    underlain  by  a  thick  layer  of  co; 

^         In  designing  a  filter   it   sh< 

6^    noted  that  the  sand  forms  the 

§•    medium;    the  gravel  serves    sji 

i  collect  the    filtered  water   wit 

resistance  to  flow*     There  is  m 
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having  the  main  body  of  sand  of  diflferent  sizes  unless  it  ha 
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a  sand  of  the  fineness  desired  for  the  upper  portion  of  the  bed  is  expen- 
sive, in  which  case  a  coarser  sand  may  be  used  for  a  considerable  thick- 
ness next  to  the  gravel.  A  fine  sand  should  never  be  placed  below  a 
coarser  one,  as  this  will  cause  subsurface  clogging. 

The  original  depth  of  sand  must  be  sufficient  to  form  an  effective 
filter  and,  besides,  to  allow  of  several  scrapings  without  the  renewal  ofJ 
the  sand.  Inasmuch  as  the  bacterial  efficiency  depends  in  part  on  the' 
"action  which  takes  place  in  the  body  of  the  filter  (Art.  494),  and  not 
Exclusively  at  the  surface,  an  increase  in  depth  within  certain  limits  will 
tend  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  filter.  The  Imperial  German 
EBoard  of  Health  requires  as  a  minimum  at  least  12  inches,  but  in  actual 
practice  the  beds  are  considerably  thicker.  The  effect  of  deep  beds  is 
similar  to  that  of  fine  sand  in  steadying  the  action  of  a  filter,  and  it  has 
teen  clearly  shown  by  the  I^wrence  experiments  that  the  operation  of 
[beds  4  to  5  feet  thick  is  not  so  much  affected  as  that  of  beds  i  to  2  feet 
thick  by  such  disturbances  as  variations  in  rate,  scraping  of  beds*  etc, 
although  the  results  with  perfectly  uniform  conditions  are  not  materially 
yifferent.  The  effect  of  depth  is  also  very  important  in  causing  a  more 
(uniform  action  over  the  entire  bed  of  a  freshly  cleaned  filter  by  mini* 
Sizing  the  effect  of  frictional  resistance  in  the  under-drains. 

For  the  forgoing  reasons  it  would  seem  desirable  to  adopt  a  mini- 
mum thickness  of  at  least  2  feet,  and  to  make  the  bed  originally  3  feet 
thick.     In  several  filters  recently  constructed  the  original  depth  of  sand 
4  feet. 

5 15.  The  Depth  of  Water  on  the  Filter  should  be  sufficient  to  enable 
Sthe  desired  maxim luii  heatl  to  be  used  without  reducing  the  pressure 
in  the  filter  below  atmospheric;  and  as  the  resistance  is  nearly  all  at 
the  surface  of  the  sand*  the  depth  must  be  about  equal  to  the  maximum 
lead  used.  (Art.  520.)  Certain  experiments  have  shown  that  **nega-  j 
tve  heads"  are  likely  to  cause  the  liberation  in  the  filter  of  some  1 
tf  tlie  air  dissolved  in  the  water  and  so  cause  disturbances.  The 
talh  must  also  be  greater  than  the  thickest  ice  likely  to  form.  Beyond 
PSe  limiting  depths  any  increase  serves  only  to  increase  the  expense 
if  construction* 

5 16.  Drainage  Systems*  —  To  collect  the  filtered  water  a  system  of 
nder^drains  is  necessary.  The  important  points  to  be  considered  in 
ts  design  are  durability  and  freedom  from  derangement,  and  that  the 
>sa  of  head  therein  shall  be  small  The  system  of  drains  usually  con- 
bts  of  a  large  central  drain  running  the  length  of  the  filter,  and  branch 
Irains  at  right  angles  thereto  placed  at  regular  intervals,  usually  of 
!  to  12  feet.     The  central  dmin  may  be  made  either  of  large  vitrified 
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pipe  or  of  concrete  ;  the  branch  drains  are  ustially  of  4*  to  S*inch 
or  special  tile,  laid  with  open  joints. 

1  o  avoid  using  a  very  large  amount  of  gravel  filling  in  order  i 
a  level  surface  for  the  sand  bed,  the  main  drain  should  be  sunk  t; 
floor  of  the  filter  so  that  its  top  is  no  higher  than  the  laterals.  1 
same  reason  tlie  floor  of  the  filter  is  sometimes  made  wavy  in 
and  the  laterals  are  placed  in  the  depressions  so  formed.  T 
arrangements  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  125  to  128.  M 

To  conduct  the  water  to  the  lateral  drains,  coarse  gravcH 
or  two  in  diameter  is  filled  about  the  drains  and  spread  m  a  1 
6  inches  or  more  in  depth  evenly  over  the  floor  of  the  filter^  or 
bottom  of  the  filter  is  irregular,  it  may  be  arranged  as  shown  \ 
127.  Above  this  coarse  gravel  are  then  placed  tlrree  or  four  la 
finer  graveli  each  successive  layer  being  finer  in  size,  but  not  so  fin 
settle  into  the  previously  laid  layer.  The  last  layer  is  made  fine  i 
to  support  the  sand.  The  thickness  of  these  layers  need  be  on 
3  inches  if  carefully  laid,  or  just  sufficient  to  insure  that  the  nex 
below  is  well  covered.  In  many  of  the  old  filters  as  much  as 
feet  of  gravel  was  used,  with  very  large  sizes  at  tlie  bottom,  bi 
has  little  or  no  duty  except  to  act  as  a  drain,  any  depth  above  1 
needed  for  this  purpose  only  adds  to  the  expense  of  constructic 
will  be  seen  that  the  frictional  resistance  in  gravel  only  i  or  2 
in  diameter  is  very  small  at  the  velocities  wOiich  obtain. 

The  gravel  used  should  be  carefully  screened  and,  if  dirty,  w 
It  is  readily  sized  by  revolving  or  fixed  screens,  using  for  this  p 
three  or  four  diflerent  sizes.  The  smallest  should  have  about  a  -j 
mesh,  and  each  larger  size  about  double  the  size  of  mesh  of  the  ne: 
ceding.  At  Albany  the  sieves'used  were  ^\,  |,  I,  and  3  inches  r 
tively,  all  of  the  gravel  being  required  to  pass  through  the  3-inch 

517.  S fecial  Arrangements. — In  some  cases,  in  place  of 
drains  covered  by  a  deep  layer  of  gravel,  a  cellular  floor  is  used, 
may  be  made  by  laying  brick  flatwise*  with  narrow  open  joints 
other  brick  placed  at  right  angles  thereto,  an  arrangement 
requires  but  little  gravel  and  occupies  but  little  space  in  the  filte 
other  cases,  drain -tile  has  been  laid  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
so  as  to  cover  the  entire  bottom >  Still  other  arrangements  hav( 
employed  and  various  special  tile  used.  The  only  oflFice  of  the  dr: 
system  is  to  furnish  a  channel  for  the  flow  of  the  water  with  a  1 
minimum  loss  of  head,  and  that  arrangement  should  be  used  whj( 
accomplish  this  in  the  most  economical  manner  and  leave  a  lev 
for  the  sand  layer. 
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518-  Examples,  —  Fig.  125  illustrates  the  drainage  arrangement  of  the 

Hamburg  beds.     The  filters  have  an  area  of  i. 89  acres  each.     The  central 

[drain  is  21  by  32  mches,  with  brick  sides  and  masonry  cover     The  laterals 

are  6  inches  wide  and   7^  inches  high,  and  are  spaced  about  30  feet  apart. 

The  gravel  layer  is  2  feet  thick.  * 


'^h^ 


Grsm/ 


Fig.   125. —  Section   of  HAitBtTRG  FiLrER. 

The  arrangement  of  drains  in  the  Albany  plant  is  shown  in  Fig»  i2p»  page 
165  ►  and  sections  through  a  main  drain  and  laterals  in  Fig.  126.     The  filter 


rj«r 


Section  throuffh  Lateral* 
Fig.   126.— Details  of  DiiAn*s,  Albany  Filter- 

(Prom  T^bs.  Am,  Soc*  C.  E^  wil.  JtilH.) 

I  covered,  and  a  6- inch  lateral  is  laid  In  each  space  between  the  rows  of  piers, 
lie  drains  are  of  vitrified  pi|>e,  the  laterals  being  laid  with  open  joints. 

Fig.  128  b  a  plan  of  bed  and  a  section  through  the  central  drain  of  one  of 


•  Meyer.    Das  Wa^serwerks  Hamburg,  p.  19- 
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the  Zurich  filters.     The  main  drain  is  of  concrete,  and  the  laterals  are  ol  1 
laid  over  the  entire  floor.* 

Fig.  127  shows  the  general  design  and  drainage  system  of  one  of 
large  Philadelphia  plants.  The  arrangement  is  quite  siniilar  to  that 
Albany,  but  the  more  general  use  of  concrete  should  be  noted* 


*rj/.' 


Ftg.   127. — ^Dgimnage  System  Lower  Rox  bo  rough   Plant,   Philadelphia. 

(From  Emgjm*wrin£  Xt^fimf,  wtA.  xlii-) 

519.  Iross  of  Head  in  the  Drainage  System.  — The  total  loss  of  hei 
in  the  filter  is  equal  to  the  loss  of  head  in  the  sand  plus  that  in  ti 
under-drains.     That  in  the  sand  is  uniform  throughout  the  filter,  but  I 


Frc.  ia8.— FiLTiE-BKD  Ann  DaAitt  Details*  ZUEicit* 


laiw 


the  under-drains  it  varies  from  zero  near  the  outlet  to  a  ma 

for  the  most  remote  p<jint.     The  rate  of  filtration  will  be  proportio 

to  the  total  head  and  therefore  will  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  b 

•  Eng.  R€C&rd^  1899,  xxxtx«  p.  472. 
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The  loss  of  head  in  the  drains  should  be  kept  so  low  that  with  a  clean 
filter  the  variation  in  the  rate  of  filtration  in  different  parts  of  the  bed 
will  not  be  excessive.  A  variation  of  20  to  25  per  cent  would  not  be 
a  serious  matter,  as  the  excess  above  the  average  would  then  be  only 
10  or  12  per  cent  Furthermore,  tliis  difference  would  occur  for  only 
a  short  time  after  cleaningi  for  as  a  filter  becomes  clogged  the  relative 
difference  in  heads  is  much  less. 

If  we  take,  for  example,  a  filter  composed  of  ,30  mm.  sand,  depth 
4  feet,  rate  of  filtration  3  million  gallons  per  acre  per  day,  the  loss  of 
head  due  to  the  sand  alone  when  the  filter  is  clean  will  be  about  039 
X  4  ==- 1 56  foot.  If  we  allow  a  maximum  loss  of,  say,  one*fifth  of  this 
for  the  drains,  or  ,031  foot,  the  total  head  will  then  vary  from  *  156  to 
.187,  and  the  rate  of  filtration  will  vary  about  10  per  cent  above  and 
10  per  cent  below  the  average.  To  keep  the  loss  of  head  in  the  drains 
to  this  low  limit  requires  the  use  of  low  velocities  and  relatively  large 
pipes. 

The  loss  of  head  in  drains  according  to  Kutter*s  formula  is  given 
in  Table  No*  yo.  The  loss  of  head  in  gravel  per  foot  of  distance  is 
approximately  given  in  Table  No.  71.^ 

TABLE   NO.  70. 

raiCTlONAL    HEAD    IN    DRAINS,  IN    FIET   FKR    lOO   FRET  OF   DRAIN, 


Diieb^rse. 
Ciattonm  t*r  Day. 

Vdocuy, 

Feet 
per  Sec. 

DJatoetcr  of  Dr«iti  In  lochet. 

4 

e 

1 

ID 

1% 

15 

ift 

9d 

M 

30 

7oOX(diam.)* 
1400**      •* 

■  3 

-050 
■113 

.aoa 
31S 

.025 

.057 
.101 

.58 

.004 
.016 
,036 
.064 
,100 

»OlI 

.025 

.070 

.009 

.019 
^035 
*o54 

.006 
^039 

.005    .004 
.011    .009 
.0191  .016 
-030.  .02s 

.003 

.007 

.019 

,00a 
.005 
.009 
,014 

TABLE  NO,  7h 
pmcrrtoNAi.  head  in  gravel  per  foot  of  distancb. 


Rur  of  Flow, 
Gah   per  Dmy 

of  Cron-flcclioii 

Bffcclire  SiK  of  GraTel  In  Mitlimrtcr^ 

10 

90 

i& 

♦* 

500 

too© 

2000 
3000 

.00035 

*ooo7 
,0014 

-ooaa 

♦0001a 
.ooots 
ooos 

*oooS 

*O0O35 

.OODS7 

-oooas 

*  Based  on  resutti  of  «xpeniocnts  of  Mait<  Bd.  Hemkh,  Report  for  1193,  p.  SS5> 
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The  loss  of  head  m  the  gravel  cam  be  kept  low  either  by  means  of 
a  thick  layefj  or  by  putting  the  drains  dose  together.  Wide  spacing  ■ 
requires  fewer  dmins,  but  larger  sizes  and  more  gravel  When  the  cost  ^ 
of  drains  and  gravel  is  known*  the  most  economical  arrangement  for  a 
given  loss  of  head  can  be  determined  by  a  few  trials. 

Thus  with  a  rate  of  3  million  gallons  per  acre  per  day  (equal  to 
about  75  gallons  per  square  foot  per  day),  and  drains  20  feet  apart,  the 
total  flow  through  each  fout  of  width  of  gravel  will  be  10  X  7S  =  750 
gallons.     With  6  inches  of  20  mm.  gravel  the  average  flow  per  ^quai 
foot  will  be  2  X  750  —  1500  gallons,  and  by  the  above  table  the  loi 
of  head  is  seen  to  be  about  .00037  ^^^  P^^  foot.     The  average  distant 
travelled  is  5  feet,  hence  the  total  loss  of  head  in  the  gravel  will  be 
.0018    foot.     This   is  a  very  small    loss  and  would  usually  be  much 
smaller  than  necessary,     A  slii!  thinner  layer  of  gravel  might  therefore 
be  used,  or  the  drains  placed  farther  apart. 

The  maximum  length  of  drain  (main  and  lateral)  for  beds  of  one 
acre  in  area  will  be  about  550  feet*  If  the  tutal  loss  is  to  be  kept  down 
to,  say,  *05  foot,  this  will  allow  but  about  ,008  foot  per  hundred  feet  itti 
the  drains.  Inspection  of  Table  No.  70  will  show  that  it  will 
necessary  to  use  velocities  of  ,3  to  ,3  foot  per  second  in  laterals^  a 
,6  to  ,8  foot  in  main  drains.  The  necessary  size  for  any  given  capacit 
is  readily  computed.  The  size  of  main  drain  should  increase  toward! 
the  outlet.  In  the  above  example,  6-inch  laterals  20  feet  apart  woul< 
themselves  consume  about  ,023  foot  of  head,  an  amount  too  large  whei 
the  total  allowable  loss  is  only  .03  foot.  Eight-inch  drains  20  feet 
apart  would  use  only  ^003  5  foot^  leaving  about  .026  foot  for  the  roaia 
drain.  This  can  then  be  made  up  of  sizes  varying  from  12  to  31 
inches.  With  thin  beds  of  coarse  sand  the  difficulty  of  maintaimnj 
uniform  rates  is  evidently  much  increased. 

In  the  Washington  filters  the  loss  of  head  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
filter  is  equalized  by  the  use  of  brass  orifices  of  different  sizes  inserted 
at  the  points  of  connection  between  main  and  lateral  drains.  This 
arrangement  permits  the  use  of  a  smaller  main  drain  than  would  other- 
wise be  necessary.*  ■ 

520,  Maximum  Total  Loss  of  Head,  — ^  As  a  filter  becomes  c^ggeii 
the  head   necessary  to  cause  frltration  at  the  assumed  ra^e  increases. 
By  allowing  the  head  to  increase  to  a  hig^h  figure  the  filter  can  b« 
operated  longer  without  scraping  and  so  a  saving  in  operation  effected 
On   the  other  hand    high  losses   of  head    require  more  pumping^  a 


greater  depth  of  filter,  and  have  a  detrimental  effect  in  compacting  the 
sand.  The  eflficiency  of  the  filter  is  little  affected*  Experiments  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  show  that  heads  of  70  inches,  constantly  used 
there,  give  substantially  the  same  bacterial  efficiency  as  lower  heads. 
Many  filters  in  use  also  operate  under  heads  of  4  or  5  feet  with  good 
(fesults,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for  using  less  than  this, 
'Much  higher  heads  would  probably  not  be  economical  Results  of 
operation  and  etperiment  show  in  some  cases  an  increase  in  time 
klween  scraping  proportional  ta  the  maximum  head  used,  and  in  other 
cases  the  gain  in  time  b  much  less  proportionally  than  the  increase 
h  maximum  loss  of  head, 

521.  Inlet'pip^s.  —  Water  is  admitted  to  the  filter  through  a  single 
branch  main  at  about  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  sand  The  flow  is 
usually  controlled  by  a  balanced 
iilve  operated  by  a  float,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  water  in  the  filter 
aia  constant  level,  A  gat e-valve 
is  provided  in  addition,  to  enable 
the  ^"ater  to  be  completely  shut 
off  at  any  time*  Fig,  129  illus- 
trates the  balanced  float-valve 
and  details  at  one  of  the  large 
Philadelphia  plants,  while  Fig. 
30  shows  in  detail  a  somewhat 

different  form  designed  by  Mr.         "'^  ^  ^^i^ti^nt^r, 

D,  W,  Mead  for  the  filters  at         ^^^^  129.  — Ini.it  Regulator  used  at 

-,  ,,     1-  PMn.ADELPlMA. 

XOCk  Island,  IIL       To  avoid  dlS-  (From  Kn^imwriHg  Ht^^d,  ToL  xur) 

turbing  the  sand  as  much  as  possible  the  water  shovdd  flow  upon  the 
bed  at  a  low  vehjcity,  and  a  common  arrangement  is  to  provide  a 
broad  weir,  as  shown  in  Figs.  128  and  1 29,  over  which  the  water  passes. 
On  filling  the  filter  after  cleaning,  it  is  necessary  then  to  fill  from  below 
«>nly  slightly  above  the  surface  of  the  sand  before  turning  on  the 
imfiltered  waten 

In  place  of  providing  a  regulating-valve  for  each  filter  the  influent 
pipes  may  all  lead  from  a  central  regidating-well  in  which  the  water- 
level  is  maintained  constant.  Such  an  arrangement  is  suited  to  a 
torapiet  ^oup  of  small  filters, 

512.  Outlet-pipes  and  Apparatus  for  Regulating  the  Head.  —  If  the 
%ater-Ievel  on  the  filter  is  kept  constant,  the  rate  of  filtration  must  be 
Regulated,  as  the  filter  becomes  clogged,  by  lowering  the  water-level 
tw  reducing  the  pressure  at  the  outlet*     In  the  older  filters  no  arrange- 
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ment  was  provided  for  regulating  each  filter  independently,  b' 
was  connected  to  the  clear-water  well  by  a  short  pipe  fitted  y 
ordinary  valve.  The  head  on  all  filters  was  consequently  alw; 
same,  except  as  it  might  be  controlled  by  throttling  at  the 
The  effect  of  unequal  heads  on  the  rate  of  filtration,  where  som< 
filters  might  be  freshly  cleaned  and  others  badly  clogged,  can 
be  imagined.  Independence  of  action,  especially  as  respects  m; 
rate,  is  greatly  to  be  desired  and  is  now  the  general  practice. 

The   regulation  of   head  requires,  first,  some  form  of   me 
device,  such  as  a  weir,  orifice,  or  Venturi  meter  by  which  the 

.A. 


Fig.  130.— Regulating-valve,  Rock  Island  Filters. 

filtration  can  be  ascertained  at  any  time  by  floats  and  indicator 
second,  the  controlling  of  the  rate  of  flow  either  by  hand  or  au 
cally.  Floats  are  also  required  to  show  the  level  on  the  filter  a 
head  in  the  main  drain,  the  difference  of  which  is  the  working  h 
the  filter.  The  apparatus  for  regulation  is  placed  in  one  01 
chambers  with  which  the  main  drain  of  the  filter  connects. 

523.  Hand  Regulation,  —  If  a  weir  or  orifice  is  used  the  rate 
may  be  regulated   by  lowering  the  weir  or  orifice  itself  as  th 
become  clogged,  or  by  varying  the  opening  in  a  valve  connect! 
main  drain  with  the  weir  chamber.     In  either  case  the  object  soi 
to  maintain  a  constant  head  on  the  weir  or  orifice. 


REGULATION  OF  FILTSRS. 

The  first  plan  is  that  followed  at  Hamburg,  the  regulating  arrange- 
lents  for  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  131,     The  head  on  the  filter  at  any 

r"  le  is  the  difiference  in  level  between  the  water  in  the  filter  and  that 
the  main  drain  and  chamber  connecting  therewith  ;  it  is  indicated  by 
i^^itable  floats.  The  head  on  the  weir,  or  the  rate  of  filtration,  is  also 
Jicated  by  floats,  and  is  kept  constant  by  moving  the  weir  from  lime 
time  as  the  filter  becomes  clogged.  Instead  of  a  weir  like  that  shown 
Fig.  131,  a  telescopic  tube  has  been  used  in  some  places,  similar  to 
form  shown  in  Fig<  134,  but  adjusted  by  hand. 

In  the  Albany  plant  and  the  plant  at  Yonkers  the  second  method  is 
opted,  a  fixed  orifice  being  used.     The  design  at  Albany  is  illustrated 


■FeG.   1T^\. —  RECm.ATtNO* APPARATUS  AT  HAMBURG, 

Fig.  132.    The  measuring  is  done  by  means  of  an  orifice  in  a  wooden 
rtJtion,  a  head  of  i  hmt  on  this  orifice  being  necessary  to  pass  the 
idard  quantity  of  w^ter.     This  head  is  varied  by  means  of  the  gate- 
&^lve  admitting  water  from  the  under-drains.     The  actual  head  on  the 
|er  is  measured  by  the  difference  between  the  water-level  in  the  filter 
the  pressure-head  in  the  pipe  just  back  of  this  vahe.     Small  float- 
imbers  are  provided,  connecting  with  the  different  points,  and  suit- 
le  floats  indicate  the  loss  of  head  and  the  rate  of  filtration.     WTien 
rate  of  filtration  exceeds  the  demand,  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
-water  well  gradually  rises  above  the  orifice,  thus  decreasing  the 
Ic  to  correspond   to  the  reduced  demand.    This  arrangement  was 
pted  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  clear- water  reservoir  which 
il  conditions  made  necessary.     Only  so  much  capacity  was  provided 
was  necessary  to  give  a  reasonable  time  for  the  filters  to  respond  to 
;  viriations  in  the  demand.     The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  b 
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a  smaller  loss  of  head  in  the  system,  a  smaller  clear-water  res 
and  a  partial  automatic  regulation  of  the  filters  to  furnish  the  dc 
quantity  of  water.  | 

Several  of  the  most  recent  plants  have  used  the  Venturi  metd 
the  measuring  device,  controlling  the  rate  of  flow  by  hand.  This  vd 
a  very  satisfactory  and  compact  arrangement.  Fig,  133  illustrates  I 
arrangement  as  used  at  Washington,  D.  C*  Here  the  effluent  pi 
from  four  filters  are  led  to  a  single  chamber.  In  the  design  of  l\ 
the  Venturi  meter  is  used  in  addition  to  the  automatic  regulator, 

524,  AtiiomatiC  Rvguiiition,  —  Automatic  regulators  for  deliva 
water  at  a  constant  rate  are  in  use  in  a  number  of  places.    They  usu 


Fig.  13J.  —  Regulating  CaAiiBEJt,  Aluan v  Fat^R-BEDS,        ^ 

(Fnm  Tmna.  hm.  Soc.  C.  £.  vol,  xliu  >  ^H 

consist  of  a  weir  in  the  form  of  a  telescopic  tube  which  is  supportc* 
means  of  a  float  in  the  chamber  connecting  with  the  iindcr-dratn. 
adjusting  the  float,  the  edge  of  the  weir  can  be  maintained  at  any  de 
distance  below  the  water-surface*  A  weir  of  this  general  type  is  i 
trated  in  Fig.  134.  The  rate  of  discharge  is  varied  by  changing 
relative  height  of  float  and  weir.  A  \^riation  of  this  form  is  iis< 
Pittsburg  Here  the  movement  of  the  telescopic  tube  and  flo 
arranged  to  operate  a  balanced  piston  valve  in  the  pipe  leading 
the  luider-drain.  By  this  means  a  very  slight  movement  of  the  flc 
sufficient  to  regulate  the  loss  of  head  and  the  rate  of  filtration 
difficulty  connected  with  the  use  of  the  open  weir  is  caused  by 
'drawing  into  the  pit  of  a  large  amount  of  air  with  the  water.    This 
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bviated  by  using  a  submerged  orifice,    A  form  of  balanced  pressure- 

e  devised  by  Burton  *  and  used  for  automatic  regulation  is  illustrated 

Fig.   135.    The  quantity  of  water  passing  the  valve  is  maintained 

istant  by  keeping  the  difference  of  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  an 
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SECTION  ON  V-P  ^*^ 

I^IG.  t3j.  —  RECitLAriNC  Cham  Bias,  Washington,  D.  C, 

(from  Tnm*.  Am*  Soc,  C  E.,  vol,  lv«.) 

m  the  plate  e  a  constant  quanlity.    This  is  done  automatically  by 
balancetl  valve  r,  controlled  by  the  piston  ti,  which  is  open  to  water- 
ssure  both  from  the  outside  well  and  from  the  valve-chamber,    A 
lewhat  similar  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 38k;  of  the  next  chapter.f 


'  Proc  In^t  C  Eh  cxil  p.  321, 
Sec  paper  by  Anthony  oa  Automatic  Moddcsj  Trans.  Am.  Soc  C  E*,  1903, 
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525,  Other  Pipes  and  Valves- — ^  Besides  the  inlet-  and  outlet-pip 
a  drain-pipe  must  be  provided  through  which  the  water  may  be  draw 
off,     This  is  usually  connected  with  the  chamber  into  which  the  main 
drain  opens,  as  shown  in  Figs*  133  and  134,     An  overflow-pipe  is < 


Fig.  134*    Airroi£ATic  Regulator,    Philadelphia. 

iFr^m  Eit^ifttrrif*^  Record,  vdL,  *i*ii,) 

necessary  to  provide  against  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  inlet-reg 
lator.     This  connects  with  the  drain-pipe.     (See  also  Fig,  128.) 

After  a  filter  has  been  drained  and  cleaned  it  is  desirable  to  fill 
with  filtered  water  from  below  to  a  short  distance  above  the  sand 

the  water  in  the  pure-water  basin  i 
at  a  level  higher  than  the  surface  < 
the  sand,  water  can  be  admitted  f  ton 
it  to  the  under-drains  by  means  :f  1 
by-pass  around  the  regulating*app 
tus  or  through  the  partition-wall, 
the  pure-water  basin  is  too  low  fof 
Eia^tron  ^j^^g^  water  may  be  pii>ed  from  ai^ 
adjoining  filter  which  is  in  Dt>eratioii 
Arrangements  should  be  made  f(* 
wasting  the  filtered  water  in  case 
should  be  necessary^  also  for  drawip 
off  the^ water  from  above  a  filter  do 
close  to  the  sand  kyer  in  order  to  save  time  in  emptying*  and  faciU 
ties  should  be  provided  for  sampling  water  from  various  points  in  ih 
system.  By-passes  should  be  provided  to  enable  either  settling:-! 
or  filters  to  be  cut  out  if  necessity  arises.     For  t  rnishing  water  ffll 


\mv^. 


Fig.  J3S. —  Automatic  RECtnATiKC^ 
VALVE*     (Burton). 
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pand-washing  and  various  purposes,  connection  must  be  made  with  hif  h- 
bre&sure  mains. 

I  526.  General  Arrangement  of  Piping.  — The  location  of  main  supply- 
lipe,  effluent-pipe,  and  drain  varies  according  to  local  conditions. 
Rt  Albany  (Fig.  120)  the  supply-pipes  and  inlet -chambers  are  placed 
bong  one  end  of  the  beds,  while  effluent-  and  drain-pipes,  with  regu- 
lating-chambers, are  placed  along  the  other  end.  At  Hamburg  a 
milar  arrangement  is  adopted.  At  other  places,  as  at  Berlin^  all 
pes  and  chaml^ers  are  placed  along  one  side  of  the  group  of  filters. 
"his  is  a  more  compact  arrangement,  and  is  the  more  common  one  in 
iOdem  plants.  For  convenience  of  operation,  several  filters^  two  to 
:,  should  be  operated  from  a  single  regulating  house.  This  concen- 
rates  the  operating  mechanism  and  aids  in  supcr\^ision.  Covered 
kalve<;hambers  or  gate-houses  should  be  provided  with  open  filters  as 
irell  as  with  dosed. 

527.  Pure-water  Reservoir.  —  Where  practicable  a  pure-water  reser- 
oir  should  be  provided  of  sufficient  capacity  to  prevent  the  necessity 

frequent  \*ariations  in  the  rate  of  filtration.     If  this  is  not  done,  it  is 
least  necessary  to  furnish  a  capacious  pumj^well  to  prevent  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  pumps  from  being  directly  felt  by  the  filters.     To  enable 
filters  to  be  independently  regulated  the  highest  level  in  the  pure- 
rater  reservoir  should  always  be  lower  than  the  level  of  the  water  in 
le  re^lating-chambers  of  the  filter.     This  may  not  always  be  practi- 
ible,  as  at  Albany*     From  the  data  of  Chapter  11,  Art.  3r,  it  will  be 
und  that  to  equalize  the  supply  for  an  ordinary  day  requires  usually 
m  two  to  three  hours'  average  consumptioni  and  if  the  pure- water 
voir  is  given  this  capacity,  plus  a  moderate  fire  reserve,  it  will  be 
essary  to  vary  the  rate  of  the  filters  but  slightly  from  day  to  day. 

528.  Cleaning  Filters. — ^When  a  filter  has  become  clogged  and  has 
ched   its   hi|(hest   allowable  loss   of   head,  it    is   drained  and  then 

leaned  by  removing  the  layer  of  clogged  sand  which  is  usually  from  \ 
I  \  inches  thick.  The  scraping  is  ordinarily  done  by  using  braid, 
lin  shovels,  but  at  Pittsburg  a  sand  scraping  machine  has  been  adopted 
hich  is  expected  to  be  more  economical.  A  distributing  machine  is 
to  be  used  there.*  Sand  is  removed  by  wheelbarrows,  or,  as 
more  generally  done,  by  portable  ejectors  (see  Art.  552)  to  ^nd 
ashers  where  it  is  cleaned  and  stored  or  returned  to  another  bed. 
Iter  scraping,  the  filter  is  filled,  preferably  from  below,  with  filtered 
ater  until  covered  2  or  3  inches  deep ;  then  raw  water  is  run  on  to  the 


•  Emg,  Htcard^  1906,  liv,  p.  664. 
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usual  depths  and  the  filter  again  started  into  action.  At  intervals  of  al 
year  or  so,  and  before  the  layer  of  sand  Ifas  been  reduced  below  aB 
desirable  minimum  thickness,  the  bed  is  restored  to  its  original  cicptbB 
by  the  addition  of  clean  sand  The  minimum  thickness  allowable  b« 
the  German  rule  is  12  inches,  but  a  considerably  greater  thickness  iw 
to  be  preferred  for  the  reasons  already  given  in  Art  514.  At  thelastB 
cloning  before  refilling,  a  thicker  layer  than  usual  should  be  removeil 
and  the  remaining  sand  to  a  depth  of  several  inches  dug  over  anil 
loosened  This  procetlure  is  to  avoid  the  effect  of  stratification  andtol 
aerate  the  filter  to  some  extent.  At  some  works  it  is  the  practice  to| 
occasionally  remove  all  the  remaining  sand  and  even  the  gravel  Aftcfl 
cleaning  and  fillingi  the  filter  should  be  started  slowly  and  gradually*! 
At  some  works  it  has  been  found  beneficial  to  allow  the  raw  water  till 
stand  upon  the  filter  for  several  hours  before  operation  begins,  in  ord^ 
that  some  sediment  may  collect  on  the  surface  and  so  hasten  the  estaM 
lishment  of  the  surface  sedniient  layer.  I 

529,  Cleaning  Opai  Filters  in  Winfer. — ^To  accomplish  this  proper™ 
is  the  chief  difficulty  in  operating  open  filters.     If  the  ice  is  removed! 
and  the  filter  drained  and  cleaned  in  the  usual  way»  there  is  mticlil 
danger  that  the   sand  will  be  frozen   and  the  operation  of  the  filtcfi 
greatly  interfered  with.     It  may  also  be  very  inconvenient  to  \^^it  fofl 
a  warm  spell  in  w^hich  to  do  the  work.     To  avoid  removing  all  the  ice^  ■ 
filters  have  been  cleaned  one-half  at  a  time.     The  ice  is  removed  from 
one-half  of  the  bed,  the  bed  drained,  and  that  half  cleaned.     Water  is 
then  admitted,  the  remaining  ice  floated  to  the  clean  half  of  the  bed* 
the  bed  drained,  and  the  other  half  cleaned.     At  Hamburg,  filters  have 
been  cleaned  without  draining  by  means  of  a  special  form  of  dredge 
suspended  from  a  scow  and  pulled  back  and  forth  across  the  filter. 
More  recently  a  special  device  has  been  in  use  consisting  of  a  scraper 
and  a  large  pouch  to  hold  the  sand.     The  whole  is  attached  to  a  lar^ 
float  and  is  pulled  back  and  forth  under  the  ice  by  means  of  cables,  it  | 
being  thus  necessary  to  cut  away  only  a  strip  of  ice  along  each  side        ■ 

550.  Period  of  Service.  —  The  period  of  service  is  the  time  that 
elapses  between  two  scrapings  of  the  filter.  It  may  be  measured  in 
days  cr  in  an  equivalent  manner  in  terms  of  amount  of  water  filterei 
The  period  of  service  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  x\'ater,  upon 
the  fineness  of  the  sand,  and  upon  the  maximum  allowable  loss  o£ 
head.  It  is  directly  affected  by  the  rate,  a  rapidly  working  filter  be- 
coming clogged  proportionally  sooner.  In  practice  it  varies  from  a  few 
days,  if  the  conditions  are  especiaaiy  bad,  to  five  or  six  weeks  or  more 
where  the  conditions  are  good     The  amount  of  water  filtered  between 
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cdeanings  ordinarily  ranges  from  40  to  So  millioa  gallons  per  acre, 
,  For  many  waters  the  worst  period  is  in  the  algal  season. 

531.  Effect  of  Scraping  on  Efficiency  of  Filtration.  —  In  many  cases 
there  is  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  efficiency  of  a  filter  for  some 
j  time  after  scraping,  and  in  some  works  it  is  the  practice  to  waste  the 
\  effluent  for  one  or  more  days  at  this  time.     At  other  places  it  has  been 
found  sufficient  to  begin  the  operation  very  slowly  after  scraping.     This 
[method  is  followed  in  a  number  of  the  larger  German  filter-plants.     In 
the  Massachusetts  experiments  there  was,  in  many  cases,  no  deteriora- 
tion of  the  effluent  after  scraping ;  in  others,  such  was  not  the  case. 
As  has  already  been  noted  (Art,  504)  the  effect  of  irregularities  in 
ation,    including  that    of  scraping,    was,    in    these     experiments, 
it  est  with  thin  filters  and  with  coarse  sand.     The  effect  depended 
also  upon  the  depth  of  sand  removed  and  on  the  subsequent  treatment. 
FiUtng  a  filter  slowly  from  below  was  found  to  give  much  better  results 
than  filling  from  above.     A  good  effect  was  also  obser\^ed  if  the  water 
was  permitted  to  stand  a  few  hours  on  the  filter  before  starting  the 
[Operation.      If    these    precautions   are    followed,    there    is    likely    to 
be  little  need  of  wasting  the  effluent,  but  the  necessity  for  this  in  any 
particular  plant  can  be  readily  determined  by  experience.      WTien  the 
sand  is  renewed  the  necessity  of  wasting  the  effluent  is  much  greater. 
In  the  operation  of  the  Albany  plant  the  effect  of  scraping  is  very 
^  small  in  the  warmer  months.     During  the  winter  months,  however,  the 
effect   is   marked*     The  effect  of   the  occasional  refilling  is  also  very 
marked.     Detailed  data  are  given  in  Table  No.  71  A.* 

TABLE    NO.    71A. 
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532.  Sand-washing.  —  Various  methods  have  been  employed  for 
washing  dirty  sand,  two  of  which  deserve  notice.  The  revolving  drum 
washer,  used  largely  in  Germany,  at  Berlin  and  other  places,  consists 
of  a  large  iron  drum,  slightly  conical  in  form  and  open  at  both  ends. 
The  axis  is  horizontal.  Sand  is  run  in  at  the  large  end,  and  as  the 
drum  revolves  it  is  gradually  moved  towards  the  smaller  and  higher 
end  by  means  of  interior  screw-blades.  Water  enters  at  the  other  end 
and  in  flowing  over  the  sand  thoroughly  cleans  it.  The  amount  of 
water  required  at  Bremen  is  stated  to  be  7  to  8  times  the  amount  of 
sand  washed,*  or  about  1 500  gallons  per  cubic  yard  of  sand. 

The  other  form,  known  as  the  ejector  sand-washer^  has  been  in  use 


Fig.  130. — Portable  Ejector,  Washington,  D  C. 

in  England  for  many  years.  It  has  also  displaced  the  drum  washer  at 
Hamburg  and  is  now  genemlly  employed  in  this  country,  both  for 
elevating  and  washing  the  sand.  The  filter  plant  is  fitted  up  with  high- 
pressure  water  mains,  a  3-  or  4-inch  branch  running  to  each  filter.  In 
removing  the  sand  from  a  bed  a  portable  ejector  is  connected  up  with 
the  high-pressure  pipe  line  by  means  of  a  short  line  of  hose.  The  sand 
is  then  shoveled  into  the  ejector  which  forces  it  through  another  line 
of  pipes  to  the  u-asher.  There  it  is  washed  by  other  sets  of  ejectors  and 
forced  again  through  pipes  to  storage  or  back  at  once  to  one  of  the 

•  For  details  sec  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  1904,  tjtt.  p,  aa?- 
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liters.      Very  little  manual  labor  is  required  and  the  sand  is  handled 
rery  ecunomically. 

The  desigji  of  ejectors  and  pipe  system  was  very  carefully  worked 
>ut  at  the  Washington  plant.  V\g,  136  shows  the  portable  ejector 
^here  used.  The  sand  is  shoveled  into  the  steel  box^  is  there  lifted  and 
lade  liquid  by  water  forced  through  the 
^rf orated  pipes  near  the  bottom  of  the 
and  is  then  carried  away  by  the 
iction  of  the  ejector  jet.  The  mixed  sand 
id  water  is  carried  through  a  4-inch  pipe 
to  the  washer.  Fig.  136a  shows  the  ejector 
ised  for  washing  purposes.  The  sand» 
containing  a  large  proiit)rtit>n  of  water ,  is 
lischarged  into  the  hopper  from  above,  the 
irater  overflowing  the  edge  and  carrying 
iwav  with  it  the  dirt.  The  clean  sand 
»ettles  and  is  forced  out  through  the  ejector 
It  the  bottom.  As  the  ejector  tends  to 
arry  out  more  water  than  it  suppliesi  some 
|of  the  dirty  water  from  alx»ve  would  be 
rried  along  with  the  sand  if  no  additional 
Iter  were  supplied.  To  avoid  this  an 
luxiliary  supply  is  introduced  near  the  b<»ttom  sufficient  in  amount  to 
re  vent  a  downward  current.  By  this  means  a  single  hopper  will  effect 
^twxl  results  although  two  lioppers  are  provided  which  may  be  operated 
scries*  In  earlier  plants  the  auxiliary  jet  was  not  used,  with  the 
result  that  four  or  five  hnppers  were  required.  A  |>hotograph  of  the 
^mplete  washing  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  136b.* 

A  valuable  investigation  was  also  made  at  the  Washington  plant  on 
khe  flow  of  mixtures  of  sand  and  water  through  pipes.  It  was  found 
Ihal  velocities  of  from  3  to  4  feet  per  second  were  needed  to  prevent 
ltoppagt%f 

The  cost  of  cleaning  and  replacing  sand  will  usually  range  from 
ll.oo  to  51,50  per  cubic  yard.  At  Washington  it  is  estimated  to  cost 
>ut  40  cents  per  cubic  yard  for  labor  From  1500  to  2500  gallons  of 
Iter  are  used  per  cubic  yard  oi  sand, 

533*  Bacterial  Control  of  Filter  Operations,  —  The  most  accurate 
ly  in  which  to  control  the  operation  of  filter-plants  is  to  subject  the 
aler  to  a  bacterial  examination.     This  should  be  made  at    frequent 

•  Sec  reference  No.  4j»  p.  501,  reUilive  to  new  method  of  sand  washing, 
t  Trans-  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  J906,  tvii.  p.  586. 


Fig.  J36a.  — Ejector  Wa^hi^ie, 
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intervals  so  as  to  note  any  possible  changes  in  quality.     The  experic 
with  European  filter  systems  has  shown  that  an  impairment  in  qua 
has  not  infrequently  been  detected  in  time  to  prevent  outbreaks  of  \ 
ease.     In  the  larger  filter-plants,  a  bacteriological  laboratory  should 
installed,  and  daily  tests  of  the  effluent  made.     The  filter-beds  sho 
be  arranged  so  that  the  effluent  from  each  can  be  tested  separate 
and  provision  made  so  that  the  filtered  water  can  be  rejected  from 
m\^  filter  if    not  up  to  standard.*      In    this  way  a  scientifically 
trolled  study  can  be  made  of  all  the  filter  oiserations  aiid  optimum 


lit;.   1 3  bb.  —  S  A  Ml  \V  A?.  H  K  K ,  \V  A,s  n  I  so  i .  J  >i ,   D .  C, 
4, From  Tram,  Am.  Sec*  C,  E.,  vol.  i-Vii,) 

ditions  as  to  rate  of  filtration,  cleaning,  filling,    etc.,  determined, 
Germany,  compukor)^  examination  of  all  sand  filters  is  now  in  for 
reports  of  the  working  of  the  same  being  sent  to  the  Imperial  Board 
Health  at  stated  intL-rvals. 

The  control  of  such  operations  is  a  matter  of  some  iinportance. 
the  examinations  are  conducted  under  the  direct  supervision  of  1 
superintendent  of  works,  it  is  possible  to  more  satisfactorily  study' 
problems  that  arise  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  filters;  ' 
at  the  same  lime,  tests  made  by  disinterested  parties^  such  as  Boards 
Health,  are  received  with   more  confidence  by  the  public.     The  wc 

•  Koch  traced  the  cholera  outbreak  in  AUona  m  ihc  winter  of  1893  to 
jjerfcct  operation  of  one  filter 
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xrhile  requiring  familiarity  with  bacteriological  technique,  is  of  such  a 
rharacter  that  it  can  be  carried  out  under  proper  supervision  by  per- 
K)ns  having  but  limited  experience  in  bacteriological  work. 

Rules  for  Bacterial  Control.  —  The  rules  formulated  in  1898  by  the 
jrerman  Imperial  Board  of  Health  are  still  representative  of  good  prac- 
ice.    They  are  in  brief : 

1.  Each  filter  shall  be  tested  daily.  This  necessitates  an  arrange- 
ment to  secure  samples  from  drains  at  any  time,  a  feature  that  is  now 
rqparded  as  essential  for  bacteriological  work,  but  one  which  has  fre- 
quently been  neglected  in  past  construction. 

2.  Rate  of  filtration  must  not  exceed  100  mm.  per  hour  (2.57  mil- 
Ibn  gaUons  per  acre  per  day). 

3.  No  filtered  water  should  be  admitted  to  the  mains  that  contains 
more  than  100  bacteria  per  c.c. 

This  quantitative  limit  is  purely  arbitrary,  but  good  filter  practice 
indicates  that  this  is  not  beyond  reach.  Generally  speaking,  the  average 
of  properly  constructed  filters  will  fall  below  this,  although,  as  has  been 
noted  previouslyi  even  in  the  best-manipulated  filters  there  is  consider- 
able variation  in  germ  content  from  day  to  day.  An  additional  valuable 
control,  which  is  coming  to  be  frequently  employed,  is  the  test  for  the 
presence  of  B.  colt.  In  testing  filters  as  to  their  efficiency,  samples 
should  be  collected  at  periods  when  the  effluent  is  likely  to  be  the  least 
favoFaUCy  as  during  frost  periods,  heavy  rains,  and  periods  of  greatest 
consumption. 

534.  Preliminary  Treatment  of  Water  for  Slow  Sand  Filtration.  — 
Nearly  all  waters  contain  at  times  suspended  matter  to  such  an  amount, 
or  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  desirable  a  preliminary  treatment 
for  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  this  sediment.  This  may  be  simply  a 
question  of  the  most  economical  method  of  treatment,  or  the  water  may 
be  of  such  character  as  to  render  such  preliminary  treatment  necessary 
for  satisfactory  results.  Large  quantities  of  clay  or  silt  clog  up  a  filter 
quickly,  and  if  the  sediment  is  very  fine  it  penetrates  deeply  into  the 
filter  and  may  make  the  effluent  turbid. 

Preliminary  treatments  may  consist  of  simple  sedimentation,  sedi- 
mentation  with  coagulation,  or  preliminary  rapid  filtration  with  or  with- 
out  coagulation  and  sedimentation. 

535.  Sedimentation,  —  In  the  filtration  of  river -waters  it  will  nearly 
always  be  economical  to  provide  at  least  a  few  hours'  preliminary  sedi- 
mentation.    This  subject  has  already  been  discussed  in  Art.  466. 

While  river-waters  are  most  subject  to  great  turbidity,  supplies  de- 
rived from  lakes  may  also  give  trouble  from  this  cause.     A  noteworthy 
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example  is  at  Ashland,  Wis.,  where,  during  the  "break-up"  of  the  ice 
in  the  spring  with  strong  wind  action,  the  bay  from  which  the  water- 
supply  is  derived  is  rendered  so  turbid  as  to  greatly  impair  the  effi« 
ciency  of  the  filtration  process.  Examinations  made  by  Russell* 
during  such  a  period  showed  only  20  to  30  per  cent  bacterial  efficienq*. 
In  some  cases  the  period  of  service  of  the  filters  was  reduced  to  four 
days ;  and  under  such  conditions  the  effluent  was  quite  cloudy.  The 
various  details  connected  with  the  construction  and  operation  of  set- 
tling-basins are  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

536.  Sedimentation  zvith  coagulation,  —  The  elaborate  experiments 
at  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  New  Orleans,  and  the  accumulated 
experience  in  treating  the  water  of  the  streams  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  have  shown  that  filtration  preceded  only  by  plain  sedimenta- 
tion is  inadequate  to  give  satisfactory  results.  Ordinarily  from  30  to 
50  par,ts  of  suspended  matter  per  million  can  economically  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  filters,  although  it  is  not  the  amount  but  rather  the  nature 
that  determines  whether  a  good  effluent  can  be  secured.  Where  this 
is  not  possible  the  use  of  a  coagulant  is  necessary.  This  should  be 
employed  in  connection  with  settling-basins  as  described  in  Chapter  XX. 
The  construction  and  operation  of  the  filters  is  the  same. 

Experience  in  the  operation  of  the  slow  sand-filter  plant  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  has  also  shown  that  perfectly  clear  water  cannot  alwa)'s 
be  secured  even  with  the  long  period  of  sedimentation  there  obtained 
Tlie  amount  of  the  turbidity  is  not,  however,  sufficiently  great  to  render 
the  use  oi  a  ctxi^ulant  necessary. 

537.  Ptr/imifiafy  Filtration.  —  In  purifying  badly  polluted  waters, 
and  especially  those  of  hii^h  turbidity,  some  form  of  rapid  filter  may 
often  be  adopted  to  advantage  for  preliminary  treatment,  slow  sand 
filters  being  employed  for  the  final  process.  In  other  cases  a  prelimi- 
nary filter  may  he  used  for  reasons  of  economy,  the  increased  rate  thus 
IHTuiiiled  in  the  main  filters  effecting  a  greater  sa\ing  than  the  cost  of 
tlie  preliminary  treatment. 

At  Albany,  rapid  s;md-tilters  have  been  adopted  for  preliminar)' 
treatment  alier  a  careful  study  of  the  most  economical  method  of 
onlaT\:;ing  the  oajwoity  of  the  present  slow  sand-filter  plant.  A  rate 
of  about  K\\cvx\ooo  i^allons  j^er  acre  per  day  will  be  used  in  the  rapid 
filters  wiih  twelve  hours  plain  s.xiimentation.  This  will  allow  the  slow 
siuvl  tilter  plant  to  Iv  ojx^rateil  at  a  rate  of  about  6,000*000  gallons  per  acre 

•  raiiticuion  of  AshUnd  Water  supply  by  Sand  Filtratioo,  i6th  Rept  Wis.  Bd. 
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per  day,  thus  doubling  its  capacity.  Considerable  saving  in  cost  will 
be  effected  and  a  more  reliable  effluent  secured  than  if  the  present 
plant  were  dupitcated. 

At  Philadelphia,  preliminary  filters  are  used  in  some  of  the  plants^ 
At  the  Belmont  plant  these  consist  of  rapid  sand- filters  operated  at  a 
imte  of  about  80,000,000  gallons  per  acre  per  day.  At  the  lower 
Roxborongh  plant  they  consist  of  so-called  ''scrubbers**  designed  by 
Mr.  P.  J.  A-  Maignen  and  described  in  Art.  556  (Chap.  XXITI).  These 
remove  about  60  per  cent  of  the  turbidity  and  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
bacteria,  and  enable  the  sand  filters  to  o|x;rate  at  a  rate  of  about 
6,000,000  gallons  per  acre  per  day,  with  a  saving  in  cost.  Preliminary 
filters  of  the  Maignen  type  are  also  used  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  slow 
sand  filters  being  operated  at  a  rate  of  7^000,000  gallons  i?er  acre  per  day.* 
558*  Double  Filtration,  —  Double,  slow  san J  filtration  is  in  use  in  a 
number  of  European  works,  notably  at  Bremen,  Germany,  Shiedani, 
Holland,  and  Zurich,  Switzerland,  Two  sets  of  sand  filters  are  used, 
operated  in  about  the  same  manner,  although  the  rates  of  filtration  are 
usually  diflferent  in  the  two  sets.  At  Bremen,  this  method  was  adopted 
especially  to  secure  adequate  results  at  times  of  floods  when  the  bac- 
terial content  in  the  raw  water  is  very  high.  A  somewhat  higher  rate 
than  the  normal  is  used  in  the  final  filter f  Some  typical  bacterial 
*  results  secured  during  a  period  of  high  water  are  here  given ; 
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This  method  of  double  filtration  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
of  rapid  preliminar)^  filters  as  described  in  the  preceding  article.    It 
quite  probable,  however^  that  some  method  of  rapid  filtration  such  as 
in  the  United  States  would  prove  more  advantageous  than  the 
lethod  of  double  sand  filtration  here  described. 

•  Eng.  Ric^rd.,  1905,  lil  p,  6j, 

t  Trans,  Am*  Soc  C.  E.,  1904*  lul  p.  no. 
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539.  Intermittent  Filtration.  —  By  intermittent  filtration  is  meant 
filtration  of  water  through  sand  in  an  intermittent  instead  of  a  contin- 
uous manner,  thus  permitting  the  fiher-bed  to  be  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  air  during  the  periods  of  rest.  This  method  is  the  one  used  in 
sewage  filtration  and  is  necessary  in  that  case  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  organic  matter  present.  In  water  purification,  however,  the 
amount  of  unstable  organic  matter  present  is  never  very  large,  and  it  is 
found  by  experience  that  continuous  operation  gives  practically  as  good 
results  as  intermittent  operation.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  amount 
of  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water  is  sufficient  for  the  nitrification  process 
without  aeration  of  the  filter-bed. 

A  few  plants  have  been  constructed  to  operate  on  the  intermittent 
plan,  the  most  noteworthy  and  one  of  the  first  plants  built  in  the  United 
States  being  that  at  Lawrence,  Mass.  The  intermittent  plan  was  there 
adopted  because  of  the  excessively  polluted  water  to  be  treated,  it  being 
thought  at  that  time  that  continuous  operation  would  not  give  satisfac- 
tory results.  Besides  the  method  of  operation,  certain  other  special 
features  were  introduced  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  great  economy. 
The  filter  was  composed  of  a  single  bed  of  2\  acres  and  constructed 
without  a  water-tight  bottom.  The  drainage  system  was  made  very 
much  less  extensive  than  in  ordinary  filters,  considerable  lateral  move- 
ment through  the  sand  thus  being  necessary.  The  cost  of  the  filter 
(open)  was  only  $26,000  per  acre. 

On  account  of  the  demand  for  water  the  Lawrence  filter  has  been 
operated  more  generally  as  a  continuous  filter  and  it  has  been  found 
that  the  results,  both  chemically  and  bacteriologically,  are  practically  the 
same  by  both  methods.  (See  data  in  Art;  489.)*  While  the  first  cost 
was  very  low  the  cost  of  operation  has  been  very  high,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  division  walls  and  the  trouble  from  ice  in  the  winter.  Additional 
filters  built  in  1906  are  of  the  usual  covered  type. 

Following  the  practice  at  Lawrence,  an  intermittent  filter  was  con- 
structed at  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  This  plant,  like  the  Lawrence  plant,  is 
now,  however,  operated  on  the  continuous  plan.  The  experience  of  these 
cities  and  the  results  of  operation  of  many  continuous  filters  handling 
badly  polluted  water  indicate  that  intermittent  operation  is  more  expen- 
sive and  troublesome  than  continuous  operation  and  that  it  is  rarely  if 
ever  advantageous. 

540.  Cost  of  Filters.  —  The  cost  of  sand  filters  depends  greatly  upon 
local   conditions   as  influencing  cost    of   excavation,  cost  of   sand,  etc. 


I 


*  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  1901,  XLVi.  pp.  299,  335. 
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Large  beds  and  extensive  works  will  cost  less  per  unit  area  than  smaller 

ones,  other  things   being   equal.     At   Berlin,  covered   filters  of  about 

0,6  acre  each  have  cost  about  §70,000  per  acre.     At  Zurichp  filters  of 

J  acre  each  cost^  for  the  masonry  and  filtering  materials  only,  about 

$48,000  per  acre  for  open  and  $72,000  for  closed  beds.     Engineer 

Lindley  estimates  as  a  reasonable  cost  in  Europe  for  carefully  designed 

filters  about  $68,000  per  acre  for  covered  and  $45,000  for  open  filters, 

I        At  Ashland^  Wis.,  three  covered  filters  of  J  acre  each  cost  $40,178, 

but  the  engineer  estimated  that  under  normal  conditions  the  cost  there 

would    be  about  $35,000  for  beds  of    J  acre  each,  which  is  equal  to 

t  #70,000  per  acre.    At  Poughkeepsie  a  single  open  bed  of  29,640  square 

[feet  cost  $28,899,  equal  to  $42,000  per  acre.     At  Benvyn,  Pa,,  three 

I  open  beds  of  7500  square  feet  each  cost  $18,536,  equal  to  $36,000  per 

[acre.     At  Albany  the  cost  for  eight  covered  filters  of  an  area  of  0.7 

[acre  each  was  $45,600  per  acre,  not  including  land  and  engineering; 

[the  latter  item,  figured  pro  rata  from  the  total  cost,  would  add  about 

[$3500  per  acre.    The  covers  were   estimated  to  have  added  about 

[$13,000  per  acre  to  the  cost.     The  cost  of  covered  filters  at  Washing* 

[ton  was  $75,000  per  acre,  the  high  cost  comjiared  to  that  at  Albany 

[being  due  to  higher  unit  prices.     To  the  cost  of  filters  will  have  to  be 

[added  the  cost  of  clear- water  reservoir,  and  usually  sedimentation-basins, 

F  amounting   to  from   $3000  to  $10,000   per   million    gallons  capacity 

according  to  the  circumstances, 

I        541,  Cost  of  Operation* — The  principal  items  in  the  cost  of  opera- 

I  lion  are  the  scraping  of  the  filters,  and  the  cleaning  and  renewal  of  the 

[sand.     The  cost   of  scraping  will  ordinarily  range  from  60   cents  to 

l^t.20  per  million  gallons  filtered,  although  removal  of  ice  may  greatly 

I  increase  this.     It  is  stated  to  have  cost  at  London  86  cents  per  million 

[gallons;  at  Liverpool,  $1.14;  at   Hudson^  N,  Y,,  88    cents;  and  at 

[  Poughkeepsie  as  high  as  $278,  due  to  ice.     At  Lawrence,  Mass.,  the 

average  cost  of  removal  of  ice  from  1S95  to  1900  was  about  $3.27  per 

million  gallons-     The  amount  of  sand  removed  may  be  taken  at  from 

1  to  2  cubic  yards  per  million  gallons  filtered.     The  cost  of  washing  is 

[about  30  cents  per  cubic  yard,  making  the  cost  per  million  gallons  from 

30  to  60  cents.      Then  the  items  of  replacing  the  sand,  repairs,  and 

I  superintendence  will    bring   the  total  operating   expenses  up  to  from 

$2.00  to  $3.00  i>er  million  gallons.     At  Poughkeepsie  the  average  cost 

I  for  twenty  years  has  been  $2,99  per  million. 

At  Washington  the  cost  is  especially  low  due  to  very  economical 
I  methods    of    sand    handling   and    the   comimratively   long  period   of 
scnicc  possible.     For  the  first  sLk  months  of  1 906  the  average  cost  for 
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cleaning  and  for  office  and  laboratory  expenses  is  given  as  about  ^i. 
per  million  gallons.  At  the  upper  Roxborough  filters  of  the  Philadelpl 
plant  the  cost  for  1903  was  $0.95  for  scraping  and  washing  per  miUi 
gallons  filtered. 

The  cost  of  operation  at  Albany,  including  superintendence,  fro 
July  26,  1899,  to  July  I,  1900,  is  given  as  follows :  * 

Av.  Cost  per  1,000,000  Gals. 

Scraping ^0.25 

Wheeling  out  sand 50 

labor 54 


Washing  sand  J  ^^^^^ ^^ 

Refilling   39 

Cleaning  sedimentation  basin 06 

Incidentals 20 

Total $\  .99 

Laboratory  expenses ^0.34 

The  total  cost  of  filtration,  including  interest  and  depreciatioi 
may,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  estimated  at  from  $7.00  t 
^9.00  per  million  gallons  filtered. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 
RAPID   SAND   FILTRATION. 

542.  General  Description  of  the  Rapid  Sand  Filter.  —  This  type  ol 
filter,  also  called  the  "  mechanical  filter  "  and  the  "  American  filter,"  i 
a  form  of  filter  designed  to  accomplish  results  in  the  way  of  purificatioi 
comparable  with  those  obtained  by  the  slow  sand  filter  already  discussed 
but  with  a  much  smaller  sand  area.     It  is  similar  to  the  slow  sand  filte 
in  that  the  filtering  material  consists  of  a  bed  of  three  or  four  feet  0 
sand  or  crushed  quartz,  but  in  other  respects  the  construction  ani 
operation  are  widely  different.     The  essential  points  of  diflference  are 
the  very  rapid  rate  of  filtration  (100  to  125  million  gallons  per  acre  p( 
day),  the  use  of  a  coagulant  to  aid  in  filtration  and  the  manner  of  was) 
ing  the  sand  bed.    These  peculiarities  lead  to  noteworthy  differences 
construction.     The  units  are  relatively  small  in  area,  the  coagulatii 
basin  becomes  an  essential  part  of  the  plant  together  with  adequa 
means  for  mixing  and  regulating  the  coagulant,  and  the  washing  of  t 
sand,  which,  in  this  type,  must  be  done  every  few  hours,  requires  t 
use  of   special   devices   of   a   more  or   less   elaborate  character, 
the  operation  of  a  rapid  filter  plant,  the  frequent  attention  required 
each   unit  renders   the  question  of    compact  and  convenient  arran,' 
ment  of   piping   and   operating  valves  of   much   importance.     At  t 
same  time  the  small  size  of  the  unit  enables  this  to  be  readily  do 
and  a  part  of  all  the  plant  to  be  placed  under  roof.     The  washing  of  1 
sand  beds  is  accomplished  by  a  reverse  flow  of  water,  assisted,  usua 
by  agitation  of  the  sand  bed  by  means  of  mechanical  rakes  or  c( 
pressed  air.     The  details  relating  to  this  part  of  the  process  constit 
the  chief  differences  between  the  \^rious  types  of  rapid  filters. 

The  development  of  the  rapid  filter  arose  from  the  effort  to  se 
and  clarify  very  turbid  water  by  the  use  of  a  coagulant,  followed 
rapid  filtration.  Various  devices  used  in  construction  and  operat 
such  as  sand  agitators,  supporting  screens,  coagulant  regulators,  as  ^ 
as  certain  combinations  of  processes  and  parts,  were  patented,  and 
several  years  this  type  of  filter  was  almost  exclusively  constructed 
various  filter  companies,  being  built  and  sold  in  the  form  of  comp 
units  of  wood  or  steel.     When  bacterial  purification  became  of  gre 
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■mportance  the  rapid  filter  was  looked  upon  with  much  suspicion,  owing 
po  the  extremely  high  rale  of  filtration  used  as  compared  to  the  rate 
■employed  in  the  better  known  slow  sand  filter.  Results  of  daily  opera- 
Ition  in  practice,  and  of  many  special  experiments  have  shown,  however, 
Rhat  with  proper  supervision  the  rapid  filter  will  give  essentially  the 
kame  results  as  the  slow  filter,  and  that  in  some  waters  the  results  are 
■better  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  slow  filter  without  the  use  of  a  coag- 
Itilant.  This  condition  has  led  to  the  quite  general  use,  in  the  United 
■States,  of  the  rapid  filter  whenever  it  is  the  better  adapted  to  localj 
Iconditions,  The  extent  of  the  present  use  of  this  type  of  filter,  as^ 
Igiven  in  Art<  460,  is  suflficient  evidence  of  its  importance  as  an  efficient 
I  means  of  purification.  WTiile  many  of  the  jmtented  devices  are  excel- 
I  lent,  their  use  is  not  essential  and  several  very  large  plants  have  been 
I  constructed  since  1900  by  well  known  engineers  in  which  no  such 
I  device  has  been  employed. 

1  The  name  ** mechanical  filter"  has,  perhaps,  been  used  to  designate 
I  this  type  of  filter  more  commonly  than  any  other,  it  liaving  been  applied 
Pat  first  largely  because  of  the  mechanical  means  used  in  cleaning  the 
Ljand  and  the  manner  in  which  complete  units  were  made  up  and  sold* 
■  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  fundamental  distinction  between  this  type 
■^  filter  and  the  slow  sand  filter  relates  to  the  rate  of  filtration,  with 
■the  accompanying  use  of  a  coagulant  and  special  means  of  washing,  and 
■as  the  modem  plants  are  now  usually  being  constructed  of  concrete 
iwithout  roechanical  agitators,  it  would  seem  that  the  term  "rapid  filter" 
for  "rapid  sand  filter"  is  more  suitable.  It  will  hereafter  be  the  one 
I  employed  in  this  work.  The  term  '*Americrm  filter"  has  also  been 
I  tised  to  some  extent,  the  slow  sand  filter  being  called  the  "English 
I  filter"  in  consideration  of  the  places  where  the  respective  types 
I  originated 

I  543*  Types  of  Construction,  —  The  usual  form  of  rapid  filter,  as 
■constructed  and  sold  by  the  proprietary  com|:^nies»  consists  of  units 
Kmacle  up  of  circular  wo<Klen  or  steel  tanks.  These  contain  the  sand, 
lsup)>orted  on  suitable  strainers,  and  each  is  equipped  with  piping 
•arrangements  for  washing  and  means  for  agitating  the  sand.  In  one 
■of  the  most  common  designs  formerly  employed  each  tank  was  divided  by 
■a  horizontal  partition,  the  lower  portion  acting  as  a  coagulating  chamber, 
■Tbe  coagulating  basins  are  now  usually  built  separate  from  the  filters 
no  as  to  provide  krger  settling  capacity.  The  form  of  construction  here 
I  -scribed  is  illustrated  in  Fig  137,  which  shows  one  of  the  filters 
[  stalled  at  Chester,  Pa.,  in  1903*  The  filter  unit  consists  of  a  cypress 
^Bk  15  feet  in  diameter  containing  a  sand  bed  2f  feet  thick     This  is 
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supported  on  a  layer  of  gravel,  near  the  bottom  of  whidi  are  numei 
brass  ''  strainer-heads ''  through  which  the  filtered  water  passes  inl 
system  of  wrought-iron  collecting  pipes.  These  pipes  are  connectec 
a  large,  central,  cast-iron  collector  which  passes  through  the  tank 
joins  the  effluent  pipe  outside.     When  the  sand  is  to  be  washed,  ws 
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Fig.  137.   Warren  Filter  at  Chester,  Pa, 

(iTom  KngiHeering  Record ^  vol.  XLix.) 


is  forced  backwards  through  the  strainers,  and  at  the  same  time  the  s< 
is  stirred  up  to  its  full  depth  by  means  of  long  iron  fingers  reach 
into  the  sand  and  which  are  attached  to  a  transverse  arm  mounted  0 
vertical  shaft,  the  whole  bemg  rotated  by  means  of  suitable  geari 
The  agitation  and  upward  flow  of  water  thoroughly  cleans  the  sand  i 
few  mmutes     The  waste  water  escapes  into  a  circular  trough  suppor 
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nind  the  inner  edge  of  the  tank,  and  thence  passes  to  a  waste  pipe. 
this  particular  form,  a  lower  waste  is  also  provided  to  assist  in  wash- 
f  the  surface  of  the  filter  by  surface  agitation  and  drainage  from  the 
>,  but  without  reverse  fiow.  Suitahle  regulatuig  valves  are  provided 
maintain  a  constant  level  of  water  on  the  filter  and  a  uniform  rate  of 
:ration-  Each  strainer  consists  of  a  perforated  bronze  plate  attached 
a  cylindrical -shaped  strainer-head.  These  strainer-heads  are  screwed 
10  the  branch  pipes  which  form  the  manifold  system »  Further  details 
strainers  are  illustrated  in  Art.  550/^ 
Instead   of   mechanical  agitators,  compressed   air  may  be  used  for 
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Fig-  ijS*    Filter  Uwir,   Little   Falls,  N.  J. 

lating  the  sand»  the  air  being  forced  through  the  strainers  alter- 
tely  with  the  wash  water  Mechanical  agitators  of  the  type  illus- 
t<;d  require  the  use  of  circular  tanks,  while  compressed  air  is  readily 
Ipted  to  any  form.  In  another  form  of  commercial  filter  the  entire 
I  is  enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  steel  tank  and  is  operated  under  pres- 
^  It  is  called  the  "  pressure '' filter.  Compressed  air  1%  used  to 
late  the  sand.  This  type  is  now  seldom  used  as  it  is  not  as  satis- 
tory  as  the  open  gravity  t>pe. 

In  many  of  the  modem  plants,  especially  those  of  large  size,  the 
iks   are  made  of   concrete,  usually  rectangular  in  form,  mechanical 
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agitation  not  generally  being  employed.  In  this  case  the  special 
devices  usually  include  only  the  strainer  system  and  the  controllers; 
and  several  plants  have  been  built  where  these  parts  have  been  fur- 
nished by  special  manufacturing  companies,  other  portions  of  the  plant 
being  designed  and  constructed  independently.  Fig.  138  illustrates 
this  form  of  construction.  It  represents  one  of  the  units  of  the  plant  at 
Little  Falls,  N.  J.,  the  complete  plant  consisting  of  thirty-two  of  these 
units.  As  shown,  the  tank  is  made  of  reinforced  concrete  and  par- 
tially covered  with  the  same  material.  The  .strainer  system  is,  in 
general,  quite  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  137  excepting  as  to  the 
rectangular  arrangement.  Compressed  air  is  used  for  agitating  the 
sand.  During  the  washing  process  the  dirty  water  is  carried  off 
by  means  of  steel  troughs  leading  to  a  gutter  and  thence  to  a  waste 
pipe.  The  convenient  arrangement  of  piping  is  an  important  part 
of    the   design   of    such    plants;    this   feature    is    discussed    in   Art. 

549  ir. 

544,    Principles  of  Operation.  —  The  action  of  rapid  sand  filters  is 
somewhat  unlike  that  of  slow  sand  filters,  although  the  results  are  not 
greatly  different.     The  effect  of  a  coagulant  in  gathering  the  sediment 
into   relatively  large   masses  has  been   explained  in  Chapter  XX.    T 
aids  filtration  in  this  way,  and  also  forms  a  substitute  for  the  organic 
coating  on    the  sand  grains  and  on  the  surface  of  the   ordinary  san( 
filter.     It  is  the  use  of  a  coagulant  which  enables  such  high  velocitie 
to   be    employed.       To    avoid    too  frequent    washing,  it  is  common  t 
employ  heads  as   high   as    10  or    12    feet,   but  with   such  high  head 
and    velocities   the   sand    becomes    clogged   to    a    considerable   deptl 
The    methods    of    washing,    however,    enable    this    sediment   to   b 
readily   removed.     The   interval  between  washings,  i.e.,  the  "run," 
24  hours   or   less,  and  the  operation  of  washing  requires  from  10  t 
15  minutes. 

In  the  design  of  a  rapid  filter  plant  the  preliminary  treatment  < 
the  water  is  often  a  question  of  much  importance  if  the  most  eflficiei 
methods  are  to  be  used.  Very  turbid  waters  can  often  best  be  handlt 
by  permitting  a  considerable  period  of  subsidence  in  large  basins,  f( 
lowed  by  coagulation  with  a  further  short  period  of  settling;  othe 
may  require  the  use  of  a  coagulant  at  both  periods.  Many  waters  n 
too  turbid  can  be  handled  by  a  single  brief  period  of  sedimentati 
accompanied  by  coagulation.  For  effective  filtration  complete  cb 
fication  is  not  desirable  as  the  flocculent  precipitate  is  necessary 
secure  good  results  in  the  filter.  In  many  of  the  early  plants  t 
regulation  of  the  rate  of  filtration  and  the  quantity  of  chemical  appli 
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was  very  poorly  done,  but  in  the  later  designs  very  efficiert  devices 
have  been  introduced  to  accomplish  these  objects.  In  the  removal  of 
color  the  rapid  filter  is  advantageous  because  of  the  accompanying  use 
of  a  coagulant.  Brown  and  peaty  waters  are  quite  markedly  improved 
in  the  process. 

545.  Experiments  on  Rapid  Filters  and  Results  of  Operation.  —  Im- 
portant experiments  on  rapid  filters  have  been  carried  out  at  Provi- 
dence in  1893-4  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Weston;  at  Louisville  and  Cincinnati 
by  Mr.  George  W.  Fuller  in  1895-6  and  in  1898  respectively;  at 
Pittsburg  in  1897  by  Mr.  Allen  Hazen  ;  at  Washington  in  1899  by 
Col.  A.  M.  Miller;  and  at  New  Orleans  in  1901  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Weston. 
Each  of  these  series  extended  over  a  considerable  length  of  time 
and  was  very  carefully  conducted.  Several  shorter  series  of  analyses 
from  plants  in  regular  operation  are  available  and  give  valuable 
bformation. 

The  Providence  experiments  were  conducted  on  a  small  experi- 
mental Morison  filter.  The  results  were  of  a  rather  varying  character, 
but  when  the  filter  was  considered  to  be  under  normal  conditions  the 
removal  of  bacteria  was  from  95  to  99.9  per  cent,  averaging  about  98^ 
per  cent.  The  number  in  the  original  water  was  usually  from  3000  to 
10,000  per  cubic  centimeter.  The  rate  of  filtration  was  128  million 
gallons  per  acre  per  day.* 

(a)  The  Louisville  Experiments,^  —  These  experiments  were  under- 
taken to  determine  the  efficiency  of  rapid  filters  in  the  purification 
of  the  Ohio  River  water.  Besides  important  results  as  to  bacterial 
efficiency,  much  of  value  was  derived  in  regard  to  features  of  construc- 
tion and  operation.  Unusual  difficulties  attended  the  operation  at  this 
place  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  sediment  carried  at  times,  its 
greatly  varying  character,  and  the  fact  that  the  water  did  not  undergo 
a  preliminary  subsidence. 

With  regard  to  the  qualitative  results,  the  turbidity  was  practically 
all  removed  and  also  a  part  of  the  dissolved  organic  matter.  The 
bacterial  efficiency  was  irregular,  but  when  the  filters  were  operated 
normally  the  efficiency  averaged  from  97V  to  98  i  per  cent  in  the 
various  systems  experimented  with. 

The  greatest  fault  of  all  filters  was  the  lack  of  adequate  settling- 
tanks,  the  capacity  of  those  used  permitting  only  from  20  to  60 
minutes  of  subsidence  as  a  maximum.     In  no  case  did  the  filters  give 


•  Report  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Board  of  Health,  1894. 
t  FuUer.    Water  Purification  at  Louisville.     New  York,  1898. 
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results  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  and  efficiency, 
chiefly  because  of  the  lack  of  a  previous  settling  of  the  water ;  and  such 
subsidence  for  a  day  or  more  is  regarded  as  imperative  in  the  treatment 
of  this  water.  With  such  subsidence,  however,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  average  amount  of  coagulant  (sulfate  of  alumina)  would  be  about 
1.7s  grains  per  gallon,  and  with  proper  attention  to  the  operation  it 
was  considered  that  the  result  would  be  thoroughly  satisfactory  under 
all  ordinary  conditions. 

Mr.  Fuller  considered  it  desirable  to  employ  a  layer  of  sand  at  least 
30  inches  in  thickness  and  of  an  effective  size  of  O.35  mm.,  in  order  to 
increase  somewhat  the  frictional  resistance  over  that  offered  by  the 
sand  used,  which  was  from  0.43  to  0.51  mm.  in  diameter.  The  per- 
missible rate  was  considered  to  be  100  million  gallons  per  aae,  or 
over,  and  the  maximum  loss  of  head  about  10  feet.  In  washing  it 
was  observed  that  agitators  were  of  much  help,  and  if  the  washing  ^"as 
thoroughly  done  no  deterioration  of  the  effluent  was  noticeable  on  the 
renewal  of  operations. 

(b)  The  Cincinnati  Experiments,^  —  These  experiments  were 
undertaken  primarily  to  determine  the  applicability  of  slow  sand 
filters,  and  this  phase  of  the  subject  has  already  been  discussed  in 
Art.  536.  At  the  same  time  a  rapid  filter  of  the  Jewell  type  ^v•as 
experimented  with,  using  water  which  had  undergone  plain  subsidence. 
The  character  of  the  water  is  similar  to  that  at  Louisville.  The 
general  result  as  to  efficiency  was  the  removal  of  an  average  of  98^ 
per  cent  of  the  bacteria,  the  original  number  averaging  about  27,000. 
Excluding  results  obtained  at  the  time  when  certain  changes  were 
being  made  in  the  sand,  the  efficiency  was  99.4  per  cent,  with  an 
average  application  of  1.25  grains  of  sulfate  of  alumina  per  gallon. 
Mr.  Fuller  considered  that  with  about  one-third  of  a  grain  in  addition, 
*<the  bacterial  results  would  be  as  good  as  is  practicable  to  obtain  by 
any  metliod  now  known  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  bacteria  in  the  effluent 
would  average  less  than  100  per  cubic  centimeter,  and  the  average 
annual  removal  of  the  river-water  bacteria  from  present  evidence  w-ould 
amount  to  fully  99V  per  cent."  This  is  a  considerably  higher  efficiency 
than  obtained  at  Louisville,  but  in  the  latter  case  no  preliminar)'  sub- 
sidence was  allowed. 

Regarding  the  relative  advantages  of  rapid  filters,  and  slow  sand 
filters  with  the  use  of  a  coagulant,  Mr.  Fuller  considers  that  the  formei 
«<  would  be  the  less  difficult  to  operate,  would  be  somewhat  cheaper 

♦  Fuller.    Report  on  Water  Purification.    Cincinnati,  1899. 
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hd  would  give  substantially  the  same  satisfactory  quality  of  filtered 
^ter,  and  could  be  much  more  readily  and  cheaply  enlarged  for  future 
equireraent/' 

'  Other  points  of  value  deduced  from  these  experiments  were,  that  the 
laximum  loss  of  head  should  be  10  or  12  feet,  that  the  rate  could  be 
125  million  gallons  or  perhaps  more,  and  that  provision  for  at  least  6 
purs*  flow  should  be  made  for  coagulation  and  subsidence  immediately 
re%'ious  to  filtration. 

{c)   The  Pittsburg  Experiments.'^  —  These  experiments  were  made 

ti  two  experimental  slow  sand   filters,   one  Jewell  and  one  Warren 

ipid  filter,  and   a  set  of  artificial-stone  tiles  of  the  Fischer  system 

lee  Art,  554)*     The  average  bacterial  results  for  seven  months  were 

follows : 

Hieterii 
per  ex. 

River  water .  1 1,337 

Effluent  from  Warren  filter . , ,,...,*.  aott 

Effluent  from  Jewel!  filter    -,  tt^^i 

Settling  basin  for  slow  sand  filters    .,.-..  9,234 

Effluent  from  slow  sand  filter  No.  t 10$ 


9S.I 

97-» 


9^7 


filter  No,  2  was  operated  for  four  months  wtth  unsettled  water^ 

ivise  the  water  for  the  slow  sand  fillers  was  given  from  12  to  24 

urs'  subsidence.     The  ra]>id  filters  were  operated  without  preliminary 

sidence.     The  efficiencies  obtained  throughout   the   tests  were   in 

icral  very  uniform,  but  a  lessened  t*fficiency  frequently  followed,  for 
short  time,  the  washing  of  the  rapid  filters.  The  amount  of  coagu- 
\t  was  found  to  be  of  vital  importancep  and  up  to  i  grain  i?cr  gallon 
t  efficiency  increased  rapidly  with  the  coagulant*  With  no  coagulant 
was  only  JO  or  60  per  cent. 

{d)  The  Washington  Experiments. — The  city  of  Washington  is  sup- 
cd  with  a  water  which  is  turbid  for  a  large  jxjrtion  of  the  year,  in 
lite  of  the  fact  that  it  passes  through  two  large  reservoirs.     The  effect 

storage  is,  in  fact,  greater  upon  the  bacteria  than  upon  the  clay, 
Kpcriments  were  made  upon  a  slow  filter,  and  upon  a  rapid  filter  using 
coagulant.  The  results  were,  in  general,  better  from  the  rapid  filter 
from  the  slow  sand  filter,  although  neither  gave  at  all  limes  a  clear 
luent.  The  rapid  type  of  filter  was  recommended  by  CoL  A.  M. 
Bier,  but  it  v^^s  thought  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Weston,  who  reported  on  the 


•  Report  of  the  Filtration  Commission.     Pittsburg,  1899, 

t  Ejtdtidirig  inferior  results  obtained  during  specisil  cjrpennnents. 
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analyses   for  six  weeks,  and  are  typical  of  the  work  done  at  l 
plants : 

Babter*^  Spriagfidd. 

Turbidity  of  raw  water  14.9  6.3 

"         "  filtered  water    .2  41 

Color  of  raw  water 31.0  iyx> 

"       "  filtered  water    3.0  i.o 

Iron  in  raw  water 1.14  .39 

"    **  filtered  water .03  jo^ 

Bacteria^  when  No,  in  raw  water  exceeded  2joo, 

Raw  water 4044.  i it^S*- 

Filtered  water  62.                   114. 

Percentage  reduction 98.5                  98.6 

Bacteria,  when  No.  in  ra7v  water  was  less  than 
2500, 

Raw  water 1089.  1 133. 

Filtered  water   23.  22. 

Percentage  reduction 97.9  98.1 

547.  Summary.  —  The  experiments  here  described,  and  the  r< 
of  operation,  indicate  that  when  rapid  filters  are  properly  operate 
bidity  can  be  practically  all  removed,  a  large  percentage  of  color,  i 
considerable  portion  of  dissolved  organic  matter.  Bacterial  result 
also  in  general  as  satisfactory  as  those  obtained  by  slow  sand  filter 

To  obtain  uniformly  good  results  with  economy  requires  very 
ful  operation.  The  coagulant  must  be  closely  regulated  to  corrcj 
with  the  quality  of  the  water,  —  in  the  case  of  waters  low  in  alka 
this  is  particularly  necessary.  The  efficiency  depends  so  entirely 
the  control  of  these  matters  that  the  operation  of  a  rapid  filter  in\ 
greater  care  on  the  part  of  the  attendants  than  that  of  a  slow  filter 
is  fully  as  important  in  this  case  also  that  the  whole  plant  shou 
under  control  of  bacteriological  tests,  regularly  and  frequently  1 
Many  points  of  operation,  such  as  period  between  washings,  wastii 
water  after  washing,  exact  amount  of  coagulant  required,  can  be  le; 
only  after  experience  in  the  light  of  such  analysis. 

Considering  the  economic  advantages  of  rapid  filters,  it  may  be 
that  they  are  especially  adapted  to  those  cases  where  the  cost  of 
is  high,  where  the  water  is  so  turbid  as  to  require  large  settling  : 
voirs  or  the  use  of  a  coagulant,  and  in  small  plants  where  the  un 
slow  filters  would  be  very  small.  They  are  also  well  adapted  fo 
rapid  removal  of  iron  from  ground-waters,  or  of  the  precipitate  in 
ening  plants.     (See  Chapter  XXIII.) 

•  Eng.  Record^  1905,  Lli.  p.  238. 
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548-   General  Arrangement  of  a  Hapid  Filter  Plant.  —  In   a   com- 

lete  rapid  filter  plant  the  essential  elements  are  :  (i )  the  coagulatmg 
d  settling  basin  and  appliances,  (2)  the  filters,  and  (3)  the  clear-water 
ervoir-  In  addition  to  these  there  may  be  preliminary  settling  reser. 
oirs  in  the  case  of  a  water  carrying  large  quantities  of  sediment*  Such 
servoirs  would  usually  be  constructed  quite  separate  from  the  filter 
ilant,  and,  as  regards  details,  need  not  be  considered  here.  The  coagu- 
ting  basin  and  the  clear  water  reservoir  may  likewise  be  arranged  in- 
iei^endently  of  the  filters,  but  usually  one  or  both  are  built,  with  the 
Iters,  into  a  single  structure  forming  the  purification  plant.  Inasmuch 
IS  the  coagulating  basin  constitutes  a  necessary  and  vital  part  of  a  rapid 
liter  plant,  and  requires  as  close  attention  as  the  filters  themselves,  it 
is  especially  im|x»rtant  that  the  appliances  for  operating  the  basins  and 
the  filters  be  under  the  same  roof  and  conveniently  arranged  for  operat* 
Jig  puq^oses.  The  clear-water  reservoir,  requiring  little  attention,  may 
>e  located  at  any  convenient  point  near  at  band. 

The  best  arrangement  of  parts  wilt  depend  much  upon  local  condl- 
;ions.  A  convenient  armngement  of  filter  units,  especially  if  rectangular 
in  form,  is  similar  to  that  for  large,  slow  filters;  that  is,  to  place  them 
fi  two  or  more  rows  side  by  side,  with  the  necessary  piping,  valves,  etc.^ 
in  a  gallery  between  the  rows.  The  coagulating  basm  may  be  conven- 
ently  located  adjoining  the  filters,  and  the  clear-water  reservoir  sepa- 
rately, or,  as  is  quite  common,  immediately  underneath  the  filters.  The 
ptroduction  of  reinforced  concrete  makes  this  arrangement  economical 
md  satisfactory. 

Fig.  138a  illustrates  the  arrangement  of  filters  and  coagulating  basin 
It  Yonngstown,  Ohio.  The  whole  is  under  roof  and  represents  a  con- 
rentent  and  compact  plan.  The  clear- water  reservoir  is  located  at 
lome  distance  from  the  filter  plant.  The  filter  units,  are  14'  6"  X  21' 
n  size  at  the  sand  level,  and  between  the  rows  are  the  pipe  gallery  and 
operating  platforms.  Details  of  the  filter  unit  and  pipe  system  are 
ihown  in  Fig.  ijSb. 

Fig.  138c  illustrates  the  general  plan  of  Ihe  purification  plant  at 
Watcrtown,  N*Y.,  and  Figs.  I58d  and  I38e  the  details  of  the  filter 
dant.  The  coagulating  basin  and  the  pure*water  reservoir  are  con-^ 
Tele,  vaulted  reservoirs  located  near  at  hand,  but  the  solution  tanks  and 
ippliances  are  located  in  the  filter-house.  The  filter-house  roof  is 
pttendcd  to  cover  the  operating  platform  between  the  filters  and  a  por- 
ion  of  the  filters  themselves,  the  remaining  portion  being  covered  with 
I  rtioforced  concrete  cover  and  earth  filling. 

Fig-  ijSf  shows  the  filter  plant  at  Columbus,  O.     The  filters  are 
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relatively  large  here>  each  tank  unit  being  1 1'  8"  x  SC/  8"  in  dimen* 
ion.  The  general  arrangement  of  filters  and  piping  is  the  same  as  in 
the  other  plants  illustrated,  the  filters  being  mostly  covered  with  rein- 
breed  concrete.  The  filters  are  used  primarily  as  a  part  of  a  softening 
lant. 

In  the  large  plant  at  Cincinnati  (Fig,  ijSg)  the  filters  are  arranged 

1  a  manner  similar  to  that  at  Columbus,  but  the  fihcr-house  extends 

entirely  over  the  filters^  an  arrangement  possessing  some  advantages  in 
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to  inspection  and  control.  The  clear-water  reservoir  is  under- 
e  fihers  in  IxUh  these  plants, 
549.  Details  of  Constrnction  and  Operation,  —  The  most  important 
details  of  construction  incUicle  :  («i)  the  sand  bed  ;  f^j  the  strainer  sys- 
tem and  collecting  pipes  ;  (r)  the  agitating  system  ;  {tf}  the  wash- water 
ppliances ;  (/)  means  for  controlling  the  rate  of  filtration  ;  (/)  the 
oagiilating  system,  including  means  for  preparing  solutions  and  regii- 
ating  their  application,  and  the  arrangement  of  coagulating  basins ; 
(^)  arrangement  of  piping  and  valves;  and  (//)  various  other  devices 
for  o|>erating  the  plant, 

(a)    Tiw  Sand  Bid.  —  Experience  has  sho%vn  that  the  most  satis- 
clory  sand  is  one  of  quite  uniform  grain  and  of  an  effective  size  of 
roro  .3  to  ,4  mm,,  the  best  size  depending  somewhat  upon  the  character 
the  water  to  be  treated,     A  uniformity  coefficient  of  not  more  than 
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k  desirable.  A  sand  of  low  uniformity  is  undt;sirable  as  it  tends  to 
lification  in  washing,  and  the  finer  particles  are  likely  to  be  carried 
y  in  the  process.  Such  a  sand  also  offers  greater  resistance  to  the 
lage  of  the  water.  A  fine  sand  also  clogs  more  quickly  than  a  coarse 
J,  thus  increasing  the  cost  of  operation.     On  the  other  hand,  a  coarse 


r 
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allows  the  sediment  to  penetmte  to  a  greater  depths  and  if  too  coarse 
ly  need  to  be  cleaned  before  the  maximum  available  head  has  beeu 
ted-  A  depth  of  30  to  36  inches  is  usually  employed  in  the  more 
It  plants.  The  sand  bed  is  supported  on  a  layer  of  fine  gravel,  6  to 
^»  or  more  in  thickness,  which  permits  the  perforations  in  the 
to  be  of  fab^ly  large  size.     This  gravel  should  be  carefully 
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screened  and  of  as  large  a  size  as  practicable  without  allowing  the  super* 
imposed  sand  to  penetrate  into  the  pore  spaces.  Usually  two  or  three 
grades  are  employed,  the  upper  one  being  about  .05  to  .1  inch  in  size^ 
and  the  lower  one  about  i  to  ^  inch.  The  gravel  should  be  free  from 
fine  material,  and  as  uniform  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  being  dis 
turbed  in  the  washing  process.  Crushed  and  screened  quartz  is  ofter 
used  for  the  sand  and  gravel,  but  natural  materials  well  screened  an 
equally  satisfactory. 

(b).   The  Strainer  System  and  the  Collecting  Pipes.  —  The  design  a 
the  strainer  and  collecting  system  is  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty  thai 
in  the  case   of  the  slow  sand  filter.     As  in  that  type,  the  collectinj 
system  must,  first  of  all,  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  cause  the  total  los 
of  head  to  be  nearly  uniform  over  the  entire  area.     If  this  were  th 
only  requirement  it  could  readily  be  met  by  the  use  of  coarse  gravt 
and  drain  pipes  with  large  openings.     The  strainer  system,  howeve 
must  serve  also  to  distribute  the  wash  water  uniformly  into  the  san 
bed.     To  accomplish  this  there  must  be  a  considerable  resistance  1 
flow  through  the  strainer,  as  compared  to  that  through  the  pipe  syster 
so  that,  as  the  water  forces  its  way  through  the  sand,  a  considerab 
reduction  of   resistance  in  the  sand   at  one   point  will    not  material 
change  the  pressure  at  other  points.     This  requires  the  strainer  ope 
ings  to  be  small,  numerous,  and  well  distributed,  and  the  pipe  syste 
to  be   relatively   large   and   arranged   so  as  to  give    practically  eqi 
pressures  at  all   points.     The  collecting  pipes  must  be  designed  wi 
reference  especially  to  the  amount  of  wash  water  required  and  mi 
be  arranged  in  units  of  not  too  large  size.     The  unit  of  area  sened 
one  collecting  main  is  commonly  made  from  10  to  15  feet  wide  by 
to  20  feet  long.     In  large  plants  it  is  convenient  to  group  together  frc 
two  to  four  such  units  to  serve  a  single  tank,  the  size  of  tank  dependi 
much  upon  the  total  size  of  plant. 

Figs.  137,  138,  and  138b  illustrate  common  arrangements  of  colic 
ing  pipes  and  strainers.  In  each  case  the  effluent  pipe  connects  will 
large  central  cast-iron  collector,  or  **mainfold,"  into  which  are  screw 
lateral  collecting  pipes  placed  about  6  inches  apart.  Into  these  i 
screwed  brass  strainers  which  are  also  spaced  about  6  inches  apa 
These  strainers  are  perforated  with  numerous  small  holes.  In  the  earl 
practice  the  holes  were  very  small,  but  in  later  plants  they  are  ma 
larger,  -^^  inch  to  -^^  inch  being  a  common  size.  Large  holes  are  less  J 
to  clog  up,  and,  with  the  use  of  gravel  beneath  the  sand,  are  much  m^ 
satisfactory. 

The  general  arrangement  of  collecting  pipes  in  the  Watertown  pi 
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J.  ijSd)  is  the  same,  but  the  strainers  are  here  made  of  small  brass 
es,  attached  by  means  of  T*s  to  the  laterals  of  2-m,  wrought-iron 
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^Details  of   this  strainer  system  arc  shown  in  Fig,  ijSh,     The 
I  are  about  10  inches  afxirt  and  the  strainers  6  inches, 
fn  some  of  the  latest  plants  the  laterals  consist  mainly  or  wholly  of 
^dfl  in  the  concrete  floor,  and  the  strainers  are  made  of  brass  phtes 
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set  directly  into  this  floor.  Fig,  1381  illustiEtes  such  a  system  as  em- 
ployed in  the  Columbus  plant*  The  strainer  itself  is  a  brass  plate  perfor 
ated  with  i^^-in.  holes.  These  plates  are  set  into  slabs  of  rdnforced  con- 
crete on  8j-in,  centers,  which  in  turn  are  set  into  the  concrete  floor  8 
inches  apart.  Below  these  slabs  are  lateral  channels,  as  shown  in  the  se^ 
tion.  Between  the  rows  of  strainers  trmngular  concrete  ridges  are  con- 
structed in  Ihc  floor  to  a  height  of  3  inches  above  the  strainer  level. 


0eTA]LS  or  STRAINER 


FlG-  ijSL  Straij^er.  Svstkm»  Columbls  Ftltehs. 
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The  furrow^s  between  are  filled  with  gravel,  which  also  extends  a  fcK 
inches  above  the  ridges.  This  arrangement  aids  in  securing  a  good  dis- 
tribution of  the  wash  water.  The  collecting  unit  is  11'  8"  square,  at 
the  center  of  which  is  a  cast4ron  connection  with  the  main  effluent  pipCj 
Four  such  units  make  up  one  tank  unit,  and  two  such  tank  units  an 
operated  together  in  pairs  as  a  single  filter  unit.  Fig,  ijSf  shows  thd 
arrangement  of  collecting  pipes  leading  from  the  collecting  unit^  and  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  length  of  the  pipe,  up  to  its  connection  to  tbi 
filter,  is  the  same  for  all  units,  thus  causing  a  uniform  resistance  to 
flow  in  the  pipe  system. 

Fig.  138J  shows  a  somewhat  similar  detail  adopted  for  the  Cincin- 
nati plant.  The  laterals  consist  of  concrete  channels  12  inches  apart^ 
with  strainers  of  long,  brass  plates,  perforated  with  sixty-four  /^  id. 
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ries  per  lineal  foot.     From  each  of  these  lateral  channelsj  connections 

made    by  means  of    Jj-in.   cast-iron   risers  to  the  main   collector 

lied  beneath  the  floor.     The  furrows  in  the  concrete  floor  are  S  inches 

tep  and  contain  all  the  graveK    Above  this  gravel  is  placed  a  wire 

*n  of  No.  20  brass  wire,  having  10  meshes  per  inch.     The  purpose 

this  screen  is  to  hold  the  gravel  in  place  during  washing,  the  watcr- 

ssure  employed  here  being  especially  highj  as  no  other  method  o£ 

itation  is  used.     The  units  of  the  coHccting  system  are  12I'  X  14' 

four  such  units  make  up  one  tank  unit.    The  filter  unit  comprises 


Fig,  tjSj,  Strainer  Detail^  CiNCiSNATf  FiLTima* 
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m  tanks  as  in  the  Columbus  plant*  thus  giving  a  filter  unit  of  28'  X 
net  area.  In  the  New  Orleans  plant  the  same  general  system  has 
een  adopted,  no  air  being  used  in  cleaning, 

(^)    TAt  Agihiting  System, — Two  general  methods  of  agitating  the 

nd  are  in  use,  the  mechanical  agitator  and  agitation  by  compressed  air. 

le  usual  form  of  the  mechanical  agitator  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  137, 

consists  of  deep  rakes  which  are  moved  through  the  sand  during 

washing    process*      After  the   operation   is   complete    the   rakes 

lifted  out  of  the  sand.     While  the  circular  form  of  tank  is  better 

iptcd  to  the  use  of  this  form  of  agitator  it  has  been  used  to  some 

tent  wth  rectangular  tanks,  but  compressed  air  is  much  more  con* 

It  tn  that  case. 

Tn  the  use  of  compressed  air,  the  air,  under  a  pressure  of  3  to  5  Ibs.^ 

[forced    through  the  sand    bed,  either   through  the  strainer   system 

If  or  through  a  separate  pij)e  system  located  in  the  gravel  just  above 

strainers.     In  the  air  distributing  system,  as  in  the  water  system,  it 
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is  necessary  to  use  such  an  area  of  openings  as  to  admit  the  desired 
amount  of  air  and  at  the  same  time  to  offer  a  considerable  resistance  to 
*xit  as  compared  to  the  resistance  in  the  pipe  system.  These  require- 
ments make  it  necessary  to  use  a  much  smaller  total  area  of  openings 
than  in  the  water  system,  an  area  of  .02  to  .03  sq.  in.  per  sq.  ft.  of 
filter  being  common.  Where  the  air  is  forced  through  the  strainer 
system  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  the  strainer  traps  off  the  main 
opening  so  that  the  opening  for  air  is  reduced  to  the  desired  amount. 
In  this  case  the  air  pipes  are  connected  at  intervals  with  the  collecting 
main,  through  which  the  air  passes  to  the  trapped  strainers.  In  the 
operati:n  zi  washing,  air  and  water  are  used  alternately. 

Fig-  138&  shows  the  details  of  the  air  system  in  the  Watertown 
plant.  The  pipes  consist  of  small  slotted  brass  tubes  spaced  about 
4  inches  apart.  At  Columbus  the  air  is  conveyed  through  separate 
brass  air  tubes  placed  2  feet  11  inches  apart  and  supported  about 
6  inches  above  the  strainers. 

In  some  plants  water  alone  is  successfully  used  without  other  means 
of  agitation,  notable  examples  being  the  large  plants  at  Cincinnati  and 
New  Orleans.  In  these  plants  no  provision  is  made  for  special  agitation, 
but  the  wash  water  is  used  under  relatively  high  pressure.  Experience 
in  some  plants  indicates  that  the  results  gradually  deteriorate  if  water 
alone  is  used,  although  at  first  there  appears  to  be  no  difference. 

{d)  Wash-zvaier  Affliatices.  —  The  wash-water  appliances  consist  of 
the  pipe  connections,  arranged  so  that  the  flow  may  be  reversed  in 
direction,  the  agitating  system,  and  the  means  for  taking  off  the  dirty 
water  from  above  the  filter.  The  wash  water  is  supplied  under  a 
pressure  of  about  10  to  15  lbs.  either  by  means  of  suitable  pumps,  r 
from  the  high  pressure  system  through  reducing  valves,  the  former 
being  generally  ihe  more  economical  method.  It  is  admitted  to  the 
effluent  pipe  of  the  filter  through  suitable  pipe  connections  and  on- 
trolling  valves.  The  dirty  water  from  the  filter  passes  through  troughs 
or  gutters  built  across  the  bed  or  at  the  margin,  and  thence  is  conducted 
through  pipes  to  the  drain.  In  order  readily  to  carry  off  the  wash 
water  the  gutters  need  to  be  spaced  so  that  the  lateral  movement  of 
the  water  is  relatively  small,  not  more  than  3  to  4  feet^  These  gutters 
are  conveniently  built  of  reinforced  concrete.  Various  arrangements 
are  shown  in  the  illustrations.  In  Fig.  137  a  wooden  gutter  extends 
around  the  tank  along  the  inside  surface ;  in  Fig.  1 38  two  gutters  are 
constructed  along  the  outside  walls  and  a  central  trough  of  steel  is  alsc 
provided.  In  Fig.  138b  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  is  used.  Ir 
Fig.  I38d  two  gutters  of  steel  are  employed,  while  in  Fig.  i38f  rein 
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forced  concrete  gutters  are  used,  spaced  about  ^\  feet  apart  and  leading 
I  to  a  central   gutter  between  adjoining  beds.     The  gutters  are  placed 
labout  I  foot  above  the  surface  of  the  sand  bed.     Generally  the  unfil- 
Itered  water  is  admit taJ  through  the  same  pipe  connection  that  serves 
lis  the  outlet  for  the  wash  water^  the  gutters  thus  serving  as  weirs  to 
distribute  the  raw  water  until  the  filter  is  partially  filled.     After  wash- 
^ing  a  filter  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  waste  the  effluent  for  a  time- 
Provision  should  always  be  made  for  this  by  constructing  suitable  con- 
nections from  the  effluent   pipe  to  the  drain.     The  time  required  for 
washing  is  only  lo  to   I3  minutes^   and  the  amount  of  wash  water 
required  is  usually  from  4  to  5  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  filtered. 

{i)  Head  Emphyed  and  Manmr  of  ControUing  Raie  of  Filtratiotu 
—  At  the  rdinary  rate  of  100  to  125  million  gallons  per  acre  per  day, 
Ihe  minimum  frictional  resistance  is  usually  from  2  to  3  feet.  As  in 
the  slow  sand  filter,  arrangements  must  be  made  whereby,  as  the  filters 
become  clogged,  this  loss  of  head  may  be  increased  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum desirable  amount,  and  so  varied  as  to  maintain  a  uniform  rate  of 
filtnition.  The  maximum  loss  of  head  is  generally  made  about  10  or  12 
feet  A  greater  maximum  tends  to  increase  the  cost  of  plant  and  the 
penetration  of  suspended  matter  into  the  filterp  while  a  lesser  maxi- 
raum  tends  to  increase  the  frequency  and  cost  of  cleaning  and  the  pro- 
portion of  area  out  of  service.  With  this  maximum  available  head  the 
period  of  service  will  usually  range  from  6  to  12  hours. 

The  head  is  controlled  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  with  slow 
filters,  that  is,  by  maintaining  a  constant  level  of  water  on  the  filters 
and  varying  th :  pressure  head  in  the  effluent  pipe  by  some  meajis  more 
or  less  automatic.     Generally  automatic   controllers  are  used,  a   con- 
troller being  inserted  in  the  effluent  pipe  of  each  filter  unit.     A  form 
Used  by  the  Jewell   Filter  Company  is  one  designed  by  Mr.   E.    B, 
Weston*  arid  known  by  his  name.     The  discharge  is  controlled  by  two 
butterfly  valves  which  are  regulated  by  a  float  so  as  to  give  a  constant 
h^d  over  an  annular  opening  through  which  the  water  is  discharged, 
I  The  annular  opening  may  be  varied  in  size  by  the  use  of  various  sized 
central  disks*     The  controller  is  enclosed,  but  the  discharge  side  is  not 
[under  pressure.*     A  design  used  at  the  Watertown  plant  is  illustrated 
[in  Fig.  i3Sk,     Here  a  regiUating  gate  or  valve  acts  as  an  orifice  plate, 
thus   enabling  the  rate  to   be  more  readily   varied.     The   piston,  or 
ressiire  disk,  is  under  pressure  on  its  upper  side  from  the  down-stream 
side  of  the  regulating  valve  and  on  its  lower  side  from  the  up-stream  side 
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of  the  \'alve,  vibration   being   checked   by   transmitting   the  pressure 
through  small  openings  in  a  stilling  disk.     A  type  of  controller  similar 

to  the  automatic  weir  and  float  used  at 
Pittsburg  is  employed  at  Hackensack» 
N.  Y. *  Various  other  devices  are  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  those  described 
represent  the  most  common  types. 

The  means  employed  to  maintain 
a  constant  level  of  water  on  the  filter 
is  the  usual  balanced  valve  placed  od 
the  entrance  pipe  and  regulated  by  t 
float.  A  butterfly  valve  is  also  dbm 
employed  for  this  purpose.  GenenBy 
p^  y^g^Wi^f^  (-■  -^'"  ■■  i)  the  level  of  water  in  the  entire  system 
li     *^l"t3wfe      [|  of  filters  is  maintained  at  a  unifom 

elevation,  and  equal  to  that  in  the 
coagulating  basin,  so  that  the  regulat- 
ing valves  are  placed  in  the  basin  only. 
The  most  suitable  arrangement  de- 
pends upon  local  conditions. 

(/)  T/ie  Coagulating  SysUm.-- 
The  various  parts  of  the  coagulating 
system  are  the  same  as  described  in 
Chapter  XX.  The  period  of  coagula- 
tion is  important  as  the  success  of 
the  plant  depends  much  upon  this 
feature.  In  the  early  plants  this 
was  very  inadequate,  being  but  a 
few  minutes.  Generally  a  period  (^f  3  to  6  hours  is  now  provided,  the 
most  advantageous  period  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  water. 
Too  perfect  sedimentation  is  undesirable  as  it  removes  too  fully  the 
coagulum  upon  which  the  efficiency  of  the  filter  depends.  The  coagu- 
lating basin  of  the  Y<nnigstown  plant  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  138a.  Here 
the  effluent  passes  over  a  broad  weir  into  the  i)ipes  leading  to  the  filters. 
(g)  Arrangement  of  Piping  System. — The  pipe  system  includes 
the  following:  Inl:t  pipes  for  the  raw  water,  outlet  pipes  for  effluent, 
pipes  for  wash  water,  pipes  for  wasting  dirty  water  to  the  drain,  pijKS 
for  wasting  effluent,  and,  generally,  air  pipes.  The  large  mains  of  these 
various  systems  are  generally  placed  in  a  pipe  gallery  between  rows  of 
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£rs  and  branches  taken  off  at  ^ch  filter  as  shown  in  several  of  the 
istrations.  In  the  large  units  at  Columbus  and  Cincmnali  the  filter 
jl  is  divided  in  the  centtT  by  a  horizontal  gutter  into  which  the  raw 
pr  is  discharged,  and  which  also  receives  the  dirty  water  in  washing, 
le  air  pipe  connect icms  are  also  made  by  means  of  branches  taken  off 
|he  central  channel  (see  Fig.  ijSf)*  The  branch  pipes  from  the  raw- 
(er  main  and  from  the  waste-water  main  usually  connect  to  the  same 
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It  in  the  filter  ;  likewise  the  branches  from  the  effluent  and  from 
wash-water  mains.  An  additional  cross  connection  is  placed  be- 
en the  efHuent  pipe  and  the  waste  pipe  to  permit  of  wasting  the 

It, 

^k)    Other   Dexncts    I  ^sed   in    Operating  the   Plant,  —  Besides  the 

ires  already  described^  other  details  \irhich  require  careful  attention 

I  the  various  dedces  used  in  the  operation  of  the  plant*     For  the 

It  ion  of  the  valves  hydraulic  pressure  is  generally  employ  ed,  the 

ire  pipes  being  all  operated  from  tables  on  the  operating  platform* 

138I  shows  the  operating  room  of  a  modern  plant,     Loss-of-head 
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^uges  and  water-level  gauges  should  be  provided,  as  in  a  slow  Htef  I 
plant,  also  convenient  means  for  sampling.  Proper  laboratory  facilities  I 
(or  the  study  and  control  of  the  operation  are  important.  I 

550,  Cost.  —  The  cost  of  a  rapid  filter  plant  under  ordinary  condi-l 
tions  will  range  from  $S»ooo  to  Si 2,000  per  million  gallons  capacity,  fori 
filters,  coagulating  basin,  clear- water  well,  and  auxiliary  pumping  appa-i 
mtus.  The  cost  of  operation  is  largely  dependent  upon  t ho  amount  of  I 
coagulant  used.  The  cost  of  sulphate  of  alumina  is  about  j20to$2sl 
per  ton,  equivalent  to  $1.40  to  $1.75  per  million  gallons  fur  each  giaidl 
per  gallon  used.  Sulphate  of  iron  costs  about  $10  to  §12  per  tun,  and  I 
lime  $4  to  $6.  Compared  to  the  cost  of  sand  filters  the  first  cost! 
will  usually  be  less,  but  if  mucji  coagulant  is  used  the  cost  of  operation  I 
will  be  more.  Which  system  is  the  more  economical  thus  depend*! 
upon  the  character  of  the  water  treated  and  other  local  conditions,  I 
Under  ordinary  conditions  the  cost  of  operation  per  mLllion  gallons  I 
will  range  from  S4  to  $6 ;  and,  including  capital  charges,  interest  I 
and  depreciation,  the  total  cost  will  range  from  #10  to  $12  per  iiiillioa| 
gallons.  I 
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CHAPTER   XXIIL 
MISCELLANEOUS   PURIFICATION   PROCESSES, 

554.  Special  Forms  of  Filters.  —  Besides  the  two  principal  types  of 
sand  filters  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapters,  various  special  forms 
of  sand  filters,  and  filters  composed  of  other  materials,  have  been 
employed  to  a  limited  extent.  Two  types  of  these  are  of  considerable 
importance  and  will  be  briefly  described.  These  are  the  artificial, 
porous  stone  filter,  represented  chiefly  by  the  Fischer  system  in  muni- 
cipal plants  and  the  porcelain  filters  for  household  use,  and  the  rapid, 
coarse  filter  employed  for  preliminary  treatment  such  as  the  Maignen 
"scrubber."  The  use  of  asbestos  for  a  filter  membrane  in  domestic 
filters,  and  recently  as  an  aid  in  sand  filtration  at  South  Bethlehem, 
should  also  be  noted.* 

555.  The  Fischer   Tile  Filter, — This   form  of  filter,  invented  by 
Director  Fischer  of  the  water-works  of  Worms,  Germany,  and  used  at 
that  place,  consists  of  a  series  of  hollow  cells  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  sand  and  glass  fused  together.     The  cells  are  about  3  feet  square 
and  8  inches  thick,  with  a  hollow  space  of  about   I  inch.     They  are  set 
up  on  edge  in  a  reservoir  containing  the  water  to  be  filtered,  and  con- 
nected together  in  groups  so  that   the  water  filters  through  into  the 
interior   space   and  thence   passes  out   through   suitable   pipes.     The 
filters  are  cleaned  by  reversing  the  flow,  and  by  washing  with  a  hose- 
stream.     They  can    also   be   sterilized  by  steam.     The  rate  of  filtra- 
tion practiced  at  Worms  is  about  3  million  gallons  per  acre  per  day, 
but  the  actual  space  occupied  by  the  filters  is  only  about  one-fourth 
that  of  an  ordinary  filter.     The  results   obtained  compare  very  favor- 
ably with   those   from  sand  filters.    The  system  is  in  use  in   several 
places   in    Europe.     Several   cells  were   experimented   upon   at  Pitts- 
burg, but  th  jy  were  not  found  very  well  suited  for  so  turbid  a  water, 
the  preliminary  treatment  there  required  accomplishing  nearly  all  the 
purification.     Other  forms  of  stone  filters  have  been  less  extensivcl) 
employed. 

556.  The  Maigftcn   ^' Scmbbery  —  This  is  a  form  of   preliminai] 
filter,    composed    of   layers   of   coarse   gravel   and   slag   covered  witt 
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La   layer   of  compressed   sponge*      The  water   enters  at   the   bottom 

ind  flows  upwards,  the  rate  being  ordinarily  about  60,000,000  gallons 
Iper  acre  per  day.  Generally  about  60  per  cent  of  the  turbidity  and 
175  to  80  per  cent  of  the  bacteria  are  removed.  The  action  is  partly 
Isedimentalion  and  partly  filtrntion.  It  is  estimated  at  Philadelphia  that 
[preliminary  treatment  with  this  "scrubber/*  will  enable  the  sand  filters 
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Fig.  i^g.    MAi*tNS!«  "  ScHuuBEd.*' 

(From  Em^iMMft-mg^  Xteardt  viU  Lti») 

I  to  Operate  satisfactorily  at  about  6,000,000  gallons  per  acre  per  day 
1  with  a  considerable  saving   in  cost    over   a  larger  plant  of  slow  sand 

filters.  Scrubbers  of  the  Maignen  type  are  also  used  at  South  Beth- 
(lehcmi  Pa.      Here   they  are  composed  of  the  following  layers.    (Fig 

139);  The  lower  foot  is  made  up  partly  of  3-in.  gravel  and  partly  of 
I34n.  coke.  Above  this  are  four  layers  of  Ij-in.  coke  of  a  total 
Itiikkiiess  of  2  feet.     In  each  layer  are  placed  regular  rows  of  slates 
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inclined  about    30"*,  but  in   opposite  directions  in  the  different  rows.] 

Above  these  layers  is  another  layer  of  i^J-in.  coke  and  finally  a  lay^r 
of  about  8  inches  of  compressed  sponge.  The  slate  layers  are  intended 
as  deflectors  to  aid  sedimentation*  The  scrubber  is  cleaned  by  revers- 
ing the  flow  of  water.  The  sponge  is  also  removed  and  washed  occa- 
sionally and,  if  necessary,  the  coke  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
The  rate  of  filtration  through  the  scrubbers  is  28,000,000  gallons  per 
acre  per  day  and  7,000,000  through  the  sand  filters.  A  furtheil 
increase  in  the  rate  of  the  sand  filters  to  9,000,000  gallons  ha^  been' 
accomplished  by  adding  a  membrane  of  asbestos  fibre  to  the  top  of  the 
filter,* 

557,  Domestic  Fiiters.  —  Frequently  it  is  advisable  to  purify  water^ 
supplies   for    household    use.     For  this   purpose  a  large  number  ot 

different  filters  have  been  devised,  but 
many  of  these  are  so  inefficient  as  to 
be  worse  than  useless  ;  for  it  not  in- 
frequently hapi>ens  that  the  posses- 
sion of  a  filter  lulls  the  consumer  bto 
a  state  of  false  security.  The  best  of 
these  filters  suitable  for  household  use 
are  those  that  are  made  of  unglazed! 
porcelain  {Pasteur  filter),  or  fine  in* 
fusorial  earth  (Berkefeld  filter). 

Filters  of  this  class  are  compara- 
tively porous,  thus  permitting  a  fairly 
rapid  flow.  In  this  respect  the  Berke-j 
feld  is  superior,  as  it  filters  consider^ 
ably  faster  than  the  Pasttiun  Both 
of  these  filters  deliver  a  wholly  germ* 
free  filtrate  when  they  are  first  ptil 
in  service,  but  unless  close  attention 
is  given  them  they  sooner  or  kief 
lose  this  property.  The  pore  spaces  in  filters  of  this  class  are  nd 
smaller  than  the  bacteria  that  ordinarily  abound  in  the  raw  water;; 
hence  the  removal  of  these  organisms  is  not  purely  mechanical  There, 
seems  to  exist  a  sort  of  attraction  between  the  bacteria  and  the  particle* 
composmg  the  filter,  so  that  the  former  are  prevented  from  being  forced! 
through  the  pores.  This  attractive  property  varies  with  differ^t) 
materials*     Guinochet  states  that  the  pores  in  the  micro-membranes  rfl 


Jig.  139a..    Pasteur  FiLTKa. 
a,  view  from  oulside. 
fr,  sectional  view* 
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the  asbestos  filter  made  by  Breyer  are  smaller  than  in  the  Pasteur  filter 
and  yet  bacteria  pass  these  quite  readily.  As  additional  water  is 
passed  through  these  filters,  the  pore- spaces  become  reduced  in  size, 
owing  to  the  accumulation  of  organic  or  other  matter,  until  finally  a 
living  pellicle  or  membrane  is  formed  on  the  outer  filtering  surface. 
This  increases  the  resistance  offered  to  the  passage  of  the  water  and 
consequently  diminishes  the  flow  of  the  effluent.  The  bacteria  that 
abound  in  this  slimy  pellical  are  not  destroyed,  and  if  the  temperature 
is  favorable  they  begin  to  grow.  Under  such  conditions,  the  bacteria 
capable  of  multiplication  force  their  way  through  the  pores  of  the  filter 
and  so  appear  in  the  fihrate.  Filters  of  this  class  therefore  retain  their 
germ-proof  qualities  for  periods  that  are  in  a  way  inversely  proportional 
to  the  temperature  of  the  water.  The  lower  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  and  therefore   the   slower  the  development  of  the  contained 

eria,  the  longer  the  filtrate  will  retain  its  sterile  condition*     Gen- 

ly  speaking,  these  filters  should  be  cleaned  and  sterilized  in  boiling 
water  or  in  steam  under  pressure  once  a  week  in  order  to  kill  out  the 
^nn*Hfe  that  has  found  lodgment  in  the  pores.  In  this  way  not  only 
is  the  sterility  of  the  filtrate  maintained,  but  the  jdeld  of  filtered  water 
is  increased  The  more  rapid  rate  of  fih  ration  in  the  Berkefeld  as 
compared  with  the  Pasteur  filter  makes  this  filter  lose  its  efficiency 
more  rapidly. 

It  is  necessary  to  test  the  soundness  of  these  filters  before  they  are 
installed.  This  can  be  done  by  compressing  the  air  in  one  just  after  it 
has  been  boiled  and  then  immersing  the  same  in  water.  In  a  perfectly 
sound  filter  (Pasteur)  no  bubbles  of  air  should  be  observed. 

Although  it  is  a  demonstrated  fact  that  the  normal  water  bacteria 
will  work  their  way  through  these  filters  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  to 
a  few  weeks,  still  it  is  by  no  means  so  certain  that  disease  organisms 
like  typhoid  and  cholera  would  do  so.  Experiments  which  have  been 
made  by  adding  cultures  of  these  organisms  to  water  and  then  filtering 
the  same  have  shown  that  these  filters  kept  back  the  disease  bacteria 
ior  several  weeks,  but  that  finally  they  could  be  detected  in  the 
filtmte.  When,  however,  the  amount  of  organic  matter  added  was  less, 
and  the  conditions  therefore  simulated  more  nearly  those  that  would 
obtain  in  a  polluted  water,  the  typhoid  germ  failed  to  appear  in  the 
filtrate.  • 

In  times  of  epidemic  disease  entire  reliance  should  not  be  placed  in 
the  operation  of  these  filters,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  some  of 
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them  are  defective.  An  outbreak  of  145  cases  of  cholera  in  a  single 
regiment  of  650  men  occurred  in  1894  in  Lucknow,  India,  as  a  result 
of  an  imperfect  filter  in  use  in  the  barracks ;  but  in  general  the  use  of 
the  best  filters  has  reduced  the  amount  of  water-borne  disease.  This 
is  especially  noteworthy  in  the  garrisons  of  the  French  army,  where  the 
typhoid  death-rate  has  been  much  lessened.  Rideal  mentions  an 
instance  in  the  barracks  at  Melun.  In  1889  there  were  122  deaths 
from  this  disease ;  after  the  introduction  of  the  Pasteur  filter,  the 
average  mortality  for  the  next  seven  years  was  only  seven. 

Filters  of  this  class  are  not  often  used  for  city  supplies,*  but  are 
admirably  adapted  for  schools  and  other  public  institutions. 

Other  types  of  household  filters,  such  as  those  constructed  of  porous 
stone,  charcoal,  or  asbestos,  have  been  on  the  market  for  many  years. 
Judged  from  the  popular  standpoint  of  purity,  which  is  generally  the 
production  of  a  clear  water,  many  of  the  filters  would  be  regarded  as 
quite  satisfactory,  but  as  a  means  of  removing  germ-life  they  possess  for 
the  most  part  but  little  merit.f 

558.  Aeration.  —  Attempts  have  often  been  made  to  purify  water  of 
organic  matter  by  aeration.  The  presence  of  oxygen  is  certainly 
necessary  for  the  action  of  the  nitrifying  organism,  and  experiments  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health  show  that  artificial  aeration  greatly 
increases  the  rate  of  purification  in  the  case  of  sewage  filtration.  But 
to  add  large  quantities  of  oxygen  to  water  that  already  contains  oxygen 
appears,  from  experiments  by  Drown  and  from  analyses  of  aerated 
water  in  various  places,  to  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  organic  matter. 
Experiments  on  aeration  were  made  by  Down  J  in  several  ways: 
(i)  by  exposing  water  in  bottles  to  the  air  of  a  room  ;  (2)  by  drawing  a 
current  of  air  through  the  water  ;  (3)  by  shaking  water  in  a  bottle  ;  and 
(4)  by  exposing  water  to  air  under  a  pressure  of  60  to  75  pounds  per 
square  inch.  The  results  of  some  of  the  experiments  are  given  in 
Table  No.  73.  The  variations  shown  in  the  amount  of  albuminoid 
ammonia  are  too  small  to  be  significant.  Other  experiments  on  ven' 
dilute  sewage  gave  about  the  same  results,  with  the  exception  that  a 
part  of  the  free  ammonia  was  removed  in  the  same  way  that  any  gas 
can  be  driven  out  by  aeration.  The  general  results  of  the  experiments 
are  confirmed  by  analyses  made  on  river-waters  at  points  above  and 
below  falls  or  rapids. 

•  Several  cities  in  India  have,  however,  installed  filter-plants  on  this  system, 
t  For  description   of   form   of  domestic   sand    filter  see  article  by   Fletcher; 
Ei^,  News^  1906,  Lvi.  p.  141. 

X  Mass.  Board  of  Health,  1891,  p.  385. 
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TABLE  NO   78. 

RESULTS  OF  EXPESIMENTS   ON   AERATION   OF  COCHITUATE  WATER. 

(Parts  per  100,000.) 


Free 
Ammonia 


First  experiment: 

Original  sample 0014 

After  standing  in  open  bottle  for  48  hours    .    .    .         .0008 
After  aerating  by  current  of  air  for  48  hours    .    .        .0014 
After  standing  in  open  bottle  for  216^  hours    .    .    l     .0036 
After  .standing  49^    hours   and   then  aerating  by 
a  current  of  air  for  167  hours 0026 

Fourth  experiment: 

Original  sample 

After  standing  for  72  hours      

After  aerating  "     "       "        

After  being  under  pressure  of  75  lbs.  for  72  hrs. 


.0018 
.0016 
.0024 
.0036 


Albumi- 

Nitrogen 

noid 

as 

Ammonia 

Nitrites 

.0182 

.0002 

.0176 

.0005 

.0170 

.0003 

.0158 

.0002 

.0156 

.0002 

.0140 

.0002 

.0152 

.0002 

.0142 

.0002 

.0150 

.0002 

Nitrogen 


Nitrates 


•0275 
.0250 
.0250 
•0250 

.025c 


.0200 
.0300 
.0200 
.0250 


Though  aeration  may  effect  little  or  no  change  in  the  organic 
nratter  present  in  a  water,  it  does  have  a  very  important  action  in  the 
case  of  waters  from  ponds  and  reservoirs  which  possess  offensive  odors 
or  tastes  because  of  certain  dissolved  gases  present.  These  gases  may 
arise  either  through  the  putrefaction  of  dead  organic  matter,  such  as 
the  vegetation  left  in  a  reservoir  when  constructed,  or  the  dead  algae 
and  other  organisms  which  may  periodically  grow  in  the  water,  or  they 
niay  be  formed  in  the  growth  of  certain  microscopical  organisms.  In 
any  case  aeration  is  very  effective  as  it  causes  the  displacement  of  the 
objectionable  gases  by  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere.  Where  waters  are 
to  be  filtered  that  are  deficient  in  oxygen  some  method  of  aeration 
should  be  employed.  Another  use  of  aeration  is  the  prevention  of  the 
growth  of  algae  in  small  reservoirs  by  the  agitation  produced  by  the  pro- 
cess. In  the  removal  of  iron  from  ground-waters  aeration  also  plays 
an  important  part  as  more  fully  described  in  Art.  565. 

Aeration  is  accomplished  in  various  ways.  It  may  be  done  by 
causing  the  water  to  flow  over  cascades  or  weirs,  or  to  fall  freely  from 
broad  areas  of  perforated  plates,  or  by  still  other  means.  The  more 
extensive  the  aeration  required  the  more  thorough  must  be  the  exposure 
to  the  air.  The  largest  plants  designed  especially  for  aeration  are 
probably  those  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water-works  of  San  Francisco. 
There  are  three  separate  plants,  all  of  similar  design.  The  one  known 
as  the  College  Hill  plant  has  a  capacity  of  8  million  gallons  per  day. 
The  water  rises  about  20  feet  in  an  upright  pipe,  is  then  conducted 
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through  two  long  wooden  flumes  and  distributed  from  these  through 
holes  in  the  sides,  to  a  series  of  wooden  platforms.  These  are  about 
3  feet  apart  vertically  and  are  made  of  i-in.  plank  6  inches  wide  laid 
\  inch  apart.  The  result  of  the  aeration  appears  in  this  case  to  be 
quite  marked,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Health.  The 
results  are,  for  the  three  plants,  as  follows,  in  parts  per  100,000:  • 

Albuminoid  ammonia:  123 

Before  aeration    00620      .00756      ,00756 

After  aeration .00416      .00252      .00492 

Oxidizable  organic  matter: 

Before  aeration    5.000        4.24  4.24 

After  aeration 1.665        2.94  i A) 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  albuminoid  ammonia  is  very  low  before 
treatment. 

At  Albany  aeration  is  accomplished  by  allowing  the  water  to  spray 
into  the  settling-reservoir  through  small  holes  in  the  vertical  inlet-pipes 
(see  Figs.  120,  121). 

A  more  effective  form  of  aerator  is  that  used  in  the  filter  plant  at 
Reading,  Pa.,  and  shown  in  Fig.  139b.     As  at  Albany  the  aerator  is 


Perfbrared  Plate 


Fig.  139b.    Aekator  Head,  Reading,  Pa. 

attached  to  the  inlet  pipes  of  the  settling  reservoir.  The  water  flows 
over  the  enlarged  lip  of  the  vertical  outlet  pipe  and  falls  through  a 
large  horizontal  perforated  plate  into  the  reservoir. 

559.  Softening  of  Water.  —  Water  is  rendered  hard  by  the  presence 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  carbonates  and  sulfates, 
but  occasionally  as  chlorids  and  nitrates.  The  carbonates  cause 
so-called  temporary  hardness  (removable  by  boiling),  while  the  sul- 
fates and  other  compounds  cause  permanent  hardness.  The  various 
objections  to  a   hard  water  have  been  fully  pointed  out  in  Chapter  IX 


•  Eng.  Recordy  1896,  xxxiv.  p.  201 ;  1899,  XL.  p.  155. 
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Art.  1 59),  but  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  here  the  most  important  facts. 
1  using  a  hard  water  for  washing  purposes  approximately  2  ounces  of 
xip  are  neutralized  or  wasted  for  each  lOO  gallons  of  water  for  each 
rain  per  gallon  of  calcium  carbonate  or  its  equivalent.  In  boiler  use 
ae  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  precipitated,  forming  a  deposit 
rhich  can  usually  be  removed  by  blowing  out,  unless  accompanied  by 
cale-forming  substances.  Sulfate  of  lime  precipitates  at  high  tempera- 
ures  and  forms  a  very  hard,  objectionable  scale,  particularly  if  the 
irater  contains  other  suspended  matter.  The  solubility  of  the  sulfate 
8  approximately  given  by  the  following  table : 


Temperature 

Pressure, 

Grains  per  Gallon, 

Fahr. 

Lbs.  above  Atmospheric. 

CaSO^. 

il 

... 

Ill 
120 

104 

125 

140 

121 

176 

114 

212 

0 

III 

284 
324  5 
356.5 

ill 

132.0 

45 
16 

473 

513  5 

10 

Of  the  other  substances  the  sulfate  of  magnesium  is  the  most 
>ttimon.  It  is  objectionable  as  tending  to  decompose  at  high  tem- 
eratures,  forming  scale. 

560.  Chemistry  of  Water  Softening, — The  softening  of  water  is 
^complished  by  simple  processes  of  chemical  precipitation.  To 
sniove  the  carbonates,  lime  is  used  as  the  precipitant.  The  carbonates 
"e  held  in  solution  chiefly  by  virtue  of  the  carbonic  acid  dissolved  in 
te  water,  and  on  adding  lime  the  acid  unites  with  it,  forming  carbonate 
f  lime.  In  the  case  of  hardness  due  to  the  carbonate  of  lime  the 
iBiction  is 

CaCO,  +  CO,  +  Ca(OH),  =  2CaCO,  +  H^O. 

"^  resulting  carbonate  is  now  but  slightly  soluble  and  so  precipitates 
■t.*  With  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  a  similar  reaction  is  presumed 
^  first  take  place,  thus : 

MgCO,  +  CO,  +  Ca(OH),  =  MgCO,  4-  CaCO,  4-  H,0; 

•  The  Hme  may  also  be  considered  as  being  present  as  a  bicarbonate,  which 
to  the  insolnble  carbonate  when  Ca(OH),  is  added. 
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but  as  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  quite  soluble,  a  further  quantity  oi 
lime  is  required  to  complete  the  process,  thus : 

MgCO,  +  Ca(OH),  =  Mg(OH),  +  CaCO^ 

The  hydrate  precipitates  out 

To  remove  the  sulfates,  sodium  carbonate  (Na^CO,)  is  used.  Lime 
must  also  be  added  in  the  case  of  magnesium  sulfate.  The  reactions 
are:  ' 

CaSO,  +  Na^CO,  =  CaCO,  +  Na^SO^, 
and 

MgSO,  +  Ca(OH),  +  Na^CO,  «  Mg(OH),  +  CaCO,  +  Na^SO^. 

The  sodium  sulfate  resulting  from  these  reactions  is  very  soluble  and 
unobjectionable  in  the  amount  likely  to  be  present.  The  chlorids  and 
nitrates  may  be  removed  in  the  same  way  as  the  sulfates. 

561.  General  Features,  — The  lime  process  for  the  removal  of  tem- 
porary hardness  was  invented  in  184 1  by  Dr.  Clark  of  England,  and 
is  commonly  known  by  his  name.  It  has  been  used  quite  extensivdy 
in  that  country,  where  many  towns  are  supplied  with  water  drawn  from 
the  chalk  deposits.  Various  methods  of  carrying  out  the  details  of  the 
process,  relating  principally  to  the  application  of  the  lime  and  the 
removal  of  the  precipitate,  have  been  devised.  These  are  known  under 
various  names,  but  the  general  principle  is  the  same  in  all.  The 
lime  is  usually  added  in  the  form  of  lime-water,  although  milk  of 
lime  is  also  used.  WTien  both  permanent  and  temporary  hard- 
ness arc  to  be  removed  it  is  necessary  to  add  both  lime  and  sodium 
carbonate. 

The  chief  features  of  a  softening  plant  relate  to  the  apparatus  for 
preparing  and  introducing  the  chemical,  the  sedimentation  basins  for 
the  removal  of  the  main  body  of  the  precipitate  and  the  final  filtration 
or  clarification  of  the  settled  water.  The  lime  water  is  usually  prepared 
as  a  standard  saturated  solution.  After  it  is  introduced  the  mixing  is 
accomplished  and  the  chemical  action  hastened  by  agitation  of  the 
water  either  by  passing  it  rapidly  through  baffled  channels  or  by  means 
of  steam  or  compressed  air  or  by  mechanical  devices.  This  agitation 
also  assists  in  subsequent  precipitation  of  the  finer  particles  by  means 
of  the  coagulating  action  of  the  larger  particles.  The  precipitation  is 
carried  out  in  ordinary  settling  basins,  after  which  the  partially  cleared 
water  is  usually  filtered  through  some  form  of  rapid  filter.  For  this 
purpose  cloth  filter  presses  are  often  used,  while  in  some  of  the  largest 
modern  plants  the  ordinary  rapid  sand  filter  is  employed.    Traces  of 
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ree  alkali  which  may  remain  in  the  softened  water  may  be  removed  by 
Idding  CO  J,   or  by   mixing  in  a   small  proix>rtion   of  the  untreated 

lard  water* 

Iti  the  original  Clark  process  the  precipitate  was  removed  by  sub- 
fidence  in  large  tanks.  In  the  Porter-Clark  process  (one  of  the  most 
tomonly  used  processes)  the  water,  after  the  application  of  the  lime, 
ises  slowly  through  an  iron  cylinder  containing  broad  shelves  on  which 
he  precipitate  settles,  and  from  which  it  is  scraped  at  intervals  by 
O^ns  of  a  series  of  paddles.  The  final  cleaning  takes  place  in 
itling-basins. 

In  the  Archbutt-Deeley  Process,  used  in  several  modern  English 
iants,  the  precipitation  is  aided  by  stirrijig  up  for  several  minutes 
Ome  of  the  previously  accumulated  sediment.     After  sedimentation  the 

II  amount  of  CaCO ,  remaining  in  suspension  is  redissolved  and  all 
ree  alkali  removed  by  adding  COj  obtained  from  a  small  coke  stove. 
lis  recarbonizing  also  renders  the  water  more  palatable, 

562.  Examples  qf  Sqftemng  Pianis.  —  One  of  the  largest  softening 
Iants  yet  constructed  is  that  at  Southampton,  England,  where  the  entire  city 
ttpply  is  softened  to  the  extent  of  reducing  the  hardness  from   18^,  Clark 

le,*  to  about  6'^,  The  capacity  of  the  plant  was,  in  1S92,  2,400^000 
^Uons  per  day.     The  lime  is  burnt  in  a  kiln  near  at  hand.     The  slaked  lime 

dissolved  in  the  softened  water  in  two  large  cylinders,  the  amount  taken  in 
lution  being  about  75  grains  per  gallon.  At  this  ratio  it  requires  for  this 
ant  about  one4enth  as  much  lime-water  as  the  amount  of  water  to  be 
seated.  After  receiving  the  chemical,  the  water  passes  into  a  large  cistern, 
here  much  of  the  precipitate  settles ;  the  finer  particles  are  removed  by  a 
iries  of  Atkin  filters.  These  filters  consist  of  perforated  zinc  disks  covered 
Ith  filter-cloths  and  arranged  in  pairs  along  a  hollow  shaft.  They  are  innnersed 

the  water  to  be  filtered.  The  water  passes  through  these  disks  to  the 
>ace  between  them  and  thence  through  the  hollow  shaft  to  the  outlet.  The 
hers  are  cleaned  every  6  or  7  hours  by  spraying  them  from  fixed  perforated 
ipes.  the  disks  and  shaft  being  rotated  at  the  same  time* 

The  cost  of  the  plant  is  stated  to  be  about  ^48,000,  which  is  equivalent 

$20,000  per  million  gallons  capacity.     The  cost  of  operation  is  about  %\ 

r  million  gallons,  f 

At  Columbus  J  Ohio,  a  softening  plant  with  a  daily  capacity  of  30,000,000 
|falt$  is  being  constructed  (1908),  Lime-water  and  a  solution  of  soda  ash 
|Vbe  used  to  eliminate  the  carbonates  and  sulfates.  Rapid  filters  are 
led  to  remove  the  precipitate  from  the  softening  process,  and  during  times 
:  high  tnrbidity  of  the  raw  water  the  relatively  large  amounts  of  gelatinous 
rdrate  of  magnesia  will  act  as  a  coagulant.  Arrangements  are  provided  to 
i^pa.^  raw  water  into  the  softened  water,  in  order  to  eUminate  any  traces  of 
aistic  alkalinity  whtchj  if  permitted  to  remain,  would  cause  a  hard  precipitate 


*  i^  --  t  grain  of  carbonate  per  Imperial  gallon  «  r  part  in  70,000- 

t  Proc*  Inst  C.  E^  1891-92,  cviji.  p.  285  \  Eng.  N€^s^  April  16,  1892,  p.  3S0. 


years  and  recently  many  such  plants  have  been  installed 
companies  in  this  country.  The  operation  of  these  plants  h 
in  a  great  economy  in  locomotive  maintenance.  In  som 
plants  the  precipitate  is  removed  by  the  use  of  settling-t 
but  generally  some  form  of  rapid  filter  is  used.  The  chemica 
lime  and  usually  soda  ash,  or  crude  sodium  carbonate.f 

Many  scale  preventives  have  been  proposed  for  use  in 
probably  the  best  in  general  use  is  sodium  carbonate.     ThL 
the  sulfates  as  previously  shown,  and  thus  prevents  the  fon 
hard  deposit ;  but  the  precipitation  of  the  carbonates  is  in 
the  process.     The  sodium  sulfate  remains  in  solution,  but 
be  allowed  to  concentrate  too  greatly  or  it  will  cause  foaming 

564.  Bacterial  Efficiency  of  the  Softening  Process.  —  E 
by  Frankland,  and  results  of  operation  in  practice,  show  a  c 
degree  of  bacterial  purification  in  the  softening  process,  —  in 
quite  as  high  as  that  of  other  processes.  The  lime  precipil 
verulent  instead  of  gelatinous  in  character,  and  experiments 
ville  showed  the  process  to  be  in  general  quite  inadequ: 
removal  of  bacteria,  unless  lime  be  introduced  in  considen 
(Art.  475).  Where  water  contains  magnesia,  as  at  Columbi 
cipitate  acts  effectively  as  a  coagulant,  and  by  the  use  of  r 
the  bacterial  effiiency  should  be  very  good. 

565.  Removal  of  Iron  from  Waters. —  Cause  of  Iron  in 
Ground-waters   may  not   infrequently  contain  iron  in  soluti 


^ 
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H  The  presence  of  iron  in  ground-waters  is  due  to  a  series  of  chemical 
H  changes  that  are  induced  by  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  Most 
H  soils,  as  sands,  gravel,  etc.,  contain  more  or  less  iron,  which  is  generally 
H  in  the  form  of  ferric  oxid  (Fe^O^)*  As  surface-waters  percolate  into 
H  soiMayers  containing  organic  matter,  they  are  rapidly  deprived,  by  the 
H  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter,  of  the  free  oxygen  which  they  contain. 
H  When  this  supply  of  oxygen  is  used  up,  the  organic  matter  attacks  the 
H  insoluble  ferric  oxid,  reducing  it  to  ferrous  oxid  (FeO),  which  unites 
H  with  the  carbonic  acil  naturally  present  in  the  water,  thus  forming 
H  ferrous  carbonate  (FeCO^),  which  is  soluble  in  waters  of  an  acid  reac- 
H  tion.  Therefore,  wherever  the  conditions  in  the  soil  favor  these  chem- 
H  ical  changes,  iron  nay  appear  in  the  water.  In  alluvial  plains,  river 
^Bi?EUeys,  and  similar  locations,  where  organic  matter  is  more  or  less 
^Vkbiindant»  waters  of  this  class  are  often  foitnd.  In  a  number  of  diffcr- 
^Vent  Cities  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard^  as  on  Ca[>c  Cod,  Long  Island, 
^"  and  the  Jersey  shore,  as  well  as  in  numerous  locations  in  the  alluvial 

I  plains  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  trouble  from  such  a  source 
has  been  experienced,  H 

In  such  waters,  the  iron  bacterium,  Crenafkrix^  is  very  likely  to  H 
grow.  As  this  form  develops  in  darkness,  it  is  capable  of  multiplying  ,H 
in  distrihuting-pi|^es,  where  it  may  sometimes  accumulate  to  such  an  H 
extent  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  ser\'ice.  This  organism  lives 
on  the  soluble  iron,  utilizing  it  as  a  food,  finally  precipitating  it  as 
icrric  oxid  in  its  gelatinous  sheath,  and  so  causing  the  accumulation  of  ■ 
ilocculent  masses.  Upon  the  death  and  decay  of  these  organisms,  bad  H 
l^^xlors  and  unpleasant  tastes  may  he  produced.  H 

^L       Waters  containing  these  iron  salts  are  clear  when  first  drawn,  but     H 
^     :Soon  become  cloudy  on  standing,  du3  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from 
^urand  the  consequent  conversion  of  the  soluble  ferrous  salt  into  ferric 
^    t^ydroxid.     This   material    in    time  settles  out    as  a  rusty  precipitate. 
Sometimes  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  organic  matter  in  solution, 
in    waters    from    peaty    sources,  soluble    compounds   are    formed 
ih  the  organic  matter  that  are  not  readily  oxidized  upon  exposure 
ain 

566.   Treatment  of  Iwn  Wafers.  —  It  has  been  noted  that  in  many 

M  where  the  iron  is  present  as  ferrous  carbonate  it  will  be  removed 

oxidation  if  exposed  to  the  air.     This  reaction  is  utilized  in  the 

nical  treatment  of  such  waters,  and  in  most  of  the  plants  installed 

the    removal   of    iron    Irom    groundwaters   aeration    is    employed 

Cacilitate  this  oxidation.    The  precipitated  iron  (FCjO,)  is  generally 

loved    from   the   water   by   filtration    through   sand     As  a   heavy 
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flocculent  deposit  is  produced  that  does  not  rcadDy  penetrate  llicfilE€r»| 
even  where  coarse  sand  is  employed,  rapid  filtration  is  pcssMc.  J 

To  satisfactorOy  treat  waters  of  this  class,  it  is  necessary  to  i^dKH 
the  iron  content  to  less  than  0,5  part  per  millioiL  The  peicoit^M 
iron  removed,  thereforCp  is  not  of  so  much  Yaiue  as  a  detenninatni  4 1 
the  content  of  the  effluent.  I 

The  extent  of  aeration  required  varies  considerably,  accoixtiiig  to  I 
the  character  of  the  water,  and  the  conditions  necessary  for  siiccessfd  I 
treatment  cannot  in  all  cases  be  determined  without  experiment.  liJ 
some  cases  simple  exposure  in  open  canals  ^ives  sufficient  aeration* « 
the  mere  spraying  in  small  jets,  or  other  simple  means  may  be  succfiM 
ful.  At  Chariot tenber^,  and  several  other  places  in  Germany,  tbcl 
water  is  passed  through  aerators  made  of  coarse  pieces  of  coke*  At  I 
Beelitzhof  the  aerators  are  made  of  blocks  of  stone^  and  appear  to  work  | 
equally  welL  At  Provincetown,  Mass,,  Mr.  H,  \V\  Clark  found  that! 
where  simple  aeration  would  not  answer,  a  coke-fiiler  was  successful 
due,  it  was  thought,  to  some  chemical  action  of  the  coke,  I 

In  some  cases  the  difficulty  of  aeration  is  probably  due  to  exce^fl 
organic  and  of  free  carbonic  aciA  At  Readmg,  Mass.,  lime  and  s« 
fate  ol  alumina  have  been  successfully  used  in  connection  with  aeral« 
and  filtration.  This  process,  however,  increases  the  hardness  vem 
considerably.  Recent  experiments  by  Mr.  R.  S,  ^\'eston  indicate  that! 
I^ood  results  can  be  secured  by  the  addition  of  ferric  hydrate  electrically 
produced.  At  Pro\incetown,  Mr.  Clark  found  that  ferrous  sulfate  or 
ferric  chlorid  would  precipitate  the  iron. 

567*  Application  of  Electricity  to  Water  Pmification.  —  Electricity  if  ^ 
indirectly  applicable  to  the  purifitrntion  of  water  in  two  ways:  (i)the* 
el^rtrolytic  production  of  a  disinfectant  and  deodorizer;  (2)  the  elec- 
trolytic production  of  a  coag^ulant.  In  both  of  these  cases  it  appeans 
that  the  action  of  the  substance  produced  is  quite  the  same  as  when 
produced  in  other  ways,  and  the  question  is  primarily  one  of  the  ecfh 
nomical  manufacture  of  the  substance  in  question. 

The  principal  method  of   producing   Uie  first-named  class  of 
pounds  is  by  the  electrolysis  of  salt-i**ater  or  sea-w*ater,  producing  thi 
principally  the  hypochlorite  of  sodium*  a  powerful  disinfectanL     El< 
tricity  has  also  more  recently  been  employed  in  the  production  of  021 
The  action  of  substances  of  this  character  is  discussed  in  Art.  57a 
process  is  one  which  has  so  far  l>een  chiefly  limited  tc  sewage  treatmei 
but  under  certain  comlilions  may  prove  of  value  in  water  purification. 
The  other  gcncnd  method  has  been  applied  to  the  production 
hydimte  of  iron  and  hydimte  of  alumina  wnth  r^ults  comparable 
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use  of  those  substances  as  already  described.  This  subject  was 
roughly  investigated  by  Mr.  Fuller  at  Louisville,  with  the  conclu- 
I  *  that  alutuinum  cannot  be  economically  used  in  this  way  on 
ount  of  its  excessive  cost.  Aluminum  in  the  sulfate  is  much 
aper  per  pound  than  the  metallic  aluminum. 

Regarding  ferric  hydrate,  Fuller  states  that  *' under  practical  con- 
ons  this  process  (elirclrulytic)  can  be  used  to  produce  ferric  hydra te» 
pod  coagulant,  up  to  the  point  where  the  atmospheric  oxygen  dis- 
red  in  the  water  Is  not  completely  exhausted/*  Since  the  more 
ent  development  of  the  use  of  sulfate  of  iron  with  lime  the  cost  of 
electrolytic  process  willj  however,  rarely  compare  favorably. 
A  very  considerable  advantage  of  the  electrolytic  production  of  the 
gulant  is  that  it  does  not  add  any  objectionable  substance  to  the 
m%  or  increase  its  hardness. 

568.  The  Anderson  Revolvmg  Purifier. — ^ This  process  of  purification 
tented)  is  in  reality  a  method  of  adding  iron  as  a  coagulant  previous 
Bubsidence  and  filtration.  The  water  is  passed  through  a  revolving 
bdeTi  containing  a  quantity  of  iron  in  the  form  of  turnings  or 
IchingSj  which,  as  the  cylinder  rotates,  are  lifted  and  scattered 
Dugh  the  water  by  means  of  projections  bolted  on  the  inside  of  the 
Uder,  The  inlet  and  outlet  are  through  hollow  trunnions  on  which 
cylinder  rotates.  The  rate  of  flow  is  such  as  to  give  the  water 
\  5  minutes  contact  with  the  iron.  The  result  of  the  operation  is 
;  a  small  amount  of  the  iron  is  dissolved  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
&r,  forming  ferrous  carbonate.  On  exposure  of  the  water  to  the  air 
reserv'oirs,  or  by  artificial  aeration,  this  is  oxitlized  into  hydrate 
ph  acts  as  a  coagulant  similarly  to  alummum  hydrate,  in  removing 
r  and  in  aiding  sedimentation  and  filtration  {see  Chapter  XXI).-, 
\  system  is  in  use  at  a  number  of  places  in  Europe,  notably  at 
jurerp,  Dordrecht,  and  for  some  of  the  suburban  supplies  of  Paris. 
^  treatment  the  water  is  filtered  at  a  moderate  rate  through  sand 

|6g.  SteriUmtion  and  Distillation,— Not  infrequently  a  public  supply 
knes  suspicious  and  the  prudent  consumer  is  forced  to  protect  his 
Ichold  by  private  means.  Generally  speaking,  the  introduction  of 
Ifactory  filters  will  insure  safety  if  the  same  are  properly  managed. 
^hcr  method  on  which  even  greater  reliance  can  be  placed  is  the 
bf  heat.  There  arc  no  pathogenic  bacteria  tlmt  are  liable  to  be 
ted  by  the  way  of  the  water-supply  that  are  able  to  withstand 


•  Fuller.    Water  Puniication  at  Louisville  »^j» 
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the  influence  of  boiling  water  for  a  period  exceeding  ia-15  minutes. 
Cholera  and  typhoid  succumb  in  5  minutes  or  less.  In  case  of  sudden 
outbreaks  of  disease  or  temporary  disturbance  of  installed  water-sup- 
plies, this  method  can  always  be  relied  on  with  perfect  safety. 
There  are  several  types  of  sterilizers  that  have  been  placed  on  the 
market  that  are  adapted  to  individual  use  (see  literature) ;  also  appa- 
ratus that  is  designed  for  the  treatment  of  large  quantities  that  would 
be  of  service  in  case  of  epidemics.  Ordinarily,  measures  of  this  sort 
are  left  to  the  option  of  the  water-consumer,  but  in  times  of  extensi\'e 
epidemics,  as  in  the  Hamburg  cholera  outbreak  of  1 893,  public  stations 
supplying  sterilized  water  may  be  established.  Boiling  does  not,  how- 
ever, render  potable  a  water  containing  large  amounts  of  organic 
matter,  although  it  may  destroy  the  disease-germs  that  may  be  therein. 
By  distillation  a  water  can  be  obtained  free  from  dissolved  matter  as 
well  as  bacteria.  This  process  is  extensively  used  on  shipboard  to 
obtain  potable  water  from  sea-water,  and  in  a  few  places  on  the  sea- 
coast  for  similar  purposes.  In  a  recent  test  of  a  "^triple-effect "  evap- 
orator at  the  Dry  Tortugas,  Fla.,  a  net  distillation  of  13.98  pounds  of 
water  per  pound  of  coal  was  obtained.*  Distilled  water  is  rendered 
more  palatable  by  aeration  and  the  introduction  of  a  small  quantity 
of  salt. 

570.  Purification  by  Addition  of  Chemicals.  —  Chemical  substances, 
such  as  alum  and  iron  sulfate,  are  frequently  added  to  water  to  aid  in  its 
purification,  but  the  object  of  these  is  to  cause  flocculation,  and  the 
bacteria  are  removed  by  subsidence  or  filtration  rather  than  destroyed 
In  the  main,  chemical  substances  that  are  sufficiently  powerful  to 
destroy  organisms  in  water  are  likely  to  injure  the  potable  quality  of 
\vraters,  unless  they  can  be  later  removed  or  neutralized. 

571.  Ozone. — Apparently  one    of   the   most    successful   of  the* 
methods  is  in  the  use  of  ozone  which  has  already  been  applied  ooi 
commercial    scale.      The   gas    is    generated   elect rolyticaVpj^-ao^. 41 
passed   through  the  water.     Exi)eriments  made  by  Weyl  f    on  T 
water  such  as  the  Spree,  which  contained  from  16,000-1  S,ocx)  bac 
per  C.C.,  showed  a  reduction  to  100-200  organisms  per  c.c.     The  v 
is  pumped  into  a  tower  and  allowed  to  flow  slowly  over  stones, 
bringing  it  in  contact   with  the  air  that  is  heavily  charged  with  o 
The   gas    acts  as   a   powerful    disinfectant,  destroying   the  patho; 
organisms    with    certainty.      It    is    not  very  readily  absorbed    b; 
water,  hence  water  treated  in  this  way  does  not  act  easily  on  pipes 

*  Eng.  News^  1900,  XLiii.  p.  203. 

t  71.    Versammlung  deutscher  Naturforscher  u.  Aerzte,  1899. 
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Recently  experiments  were  tried  at  Lille,  Belgium,  with  the 
^ratus  of  Marmier  and  Abraham,  Calmette,*  reporting  these 
ulls,  says  that  its  efficiency  is  higher  than  any  other  known  process, 
11  pathogenic  and  other  bacteria,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  harm* 
s  spore-bearing  hay  bacilli,  were  destroyed.  The  ozonization  of  the 
ter  adds  no  element  prejudicial  to  health. 
Experiments  made  in  1904,  by  a  special  committee  of  investigation, 
a  plant  installed  at  the  Saint-Maur  water-works,  Paris,  showed  a 
cterial  efficiency  above  99  per  cent,  the  bacteria  remaining  in  the 
Iter  consisting  only  of  harmless  varieties. 

For  the  successful  working  of  an  ozone  sterilizing  plant  it  is  neces- 
wy  that  most  waters  be  filtered  before  being  ozonecl  As  most  waters 
m  be  made  satisfactory  by  filtration,  the  additional  cost  of  the  ozone 
'occss  in  order  to  secure  even  complete  sterilization  will  seldom  be 
itified.  It  is  a  method  which  may  prove  of  value  in  special  cases, 
it  it  is  too  expensive  for  ordinary  use*  It  may  also  be  said  that  it 
hajtlly  out  of  the  experimental  stage  and  that  absolute  sterility  is 
Sry  difficult  to  obtain,  f 

572 •  Oihfinafed  Lime  ( Tra tide's  Meihod).  - —  In  1 8 93  Traube  |  pro- 
[ised  an  exceedingly  simple  and  efficient  method  of  rendering  water 
Brra-free  by  the  addition  of  chlorinated  Hme  or  bleaching-powder 
>OC]j).  This  strong  disinfectant  consists  of  a  mixture  of  calcium 
jrdroxid,  Ca(OH)j,  calcium  chlorid.  CaCl^,  and  calcium  hypochlorite, 
(GO) J,  By  virtue  of  the  active  chlorine  which  it  contains  it  will 
stroy  all  bacteria  in  a  few  hours  even  in  extremely  dilute  solutions. 
Tie  excess  of  the  chlorinated  lime  may  be  readily  neutralized  by  the 
ddition  of  stKlium  sulfite  or  calcium  bisulfite.  Water  so  treated  is 
Erfcclly  harmless,  and  does  not  have  its  taste  or  ap[>earance  impaired! 
fact^  remains  unchanged  except  for  a  slight  increase  in  hardness. 
lOther  methods  of  utilizing  the  strong  disinfecting  action  of  chlorine 
been  tried  with  some  success.  At  Ostend,  successful  experiments 
been  made  with  a  process  in  \vhich  a  compound  of  chlorine  and 
has  been  used.  Chlorid  of  lime  with  chlorid  of  iron  is  used 
so-called  "ferro-chlorc'*  process.  This  process  has  been  sho\vii 
satisfactory   results  in    experiments  in   Belgium   and  also  at 

I 

T'*  ScL^  4  Ser*  xi.  p  431. 

t  report  on  use  of  02one  for  the  Croton  Water-supply.    En^*  jV^ws^  19071 
561. 

g,  I^^ti^rtf,  1906, 1.1  V*  p,  94* 
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572a*  Peroxide  cf  Hydr&gen  (HjOj. — ^This  disinfecting  agent  can 
also  be  utilized  in  the  sterilization  of  A^'ater  In  solutions  of  i  :  to^ooo 
the  chokra  organism  is  killed  in  five  minutes ;  the  typhoid  bacillus  in 
one  day  in  solutions  of  double  this  strength.  In  proportions  of  I  :  iooc\ 
water  is  rendered  practically  germ-free  within  24  hours,  and  these  pro- 
portions do  not  affect  the  taste, 

S72b.  Copper  Sulfate.  —  The  action  of  copper  sulfate  as  a  germicide 
is  well  known  and  its  use  for  this  purpose  has  been  more  or  less 
studied,  but  it  has  been  generally  objected  to  on  account  of  its  possible 
deleterious  effect  on  the  human  system.  Its  use  to  destroy  and  prevent 
the  growth  of  objectionable  algae  and  other  microscopical  organisms 
in  reservoirs  is  of  much  more  importance  and  has  been  successfully 
applied  in  many  cases. 

Attention  was  directed  to  the  highly  toxic  effect  of  copper  sulfate 
upon  algae  by  the  studies  of  Messrs,  Moore  and  Kellerman  in  tbe 
laboratory  of  Plant  Physiology  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
published  in  1904,*  From  these  and  other  studies,  and  from  actual 
experience  in  practice,  it  is  found  that  an  amount  of  capper  sulfate 
of  I  part  in  2,000,000  is  sufficient  to  destroy  most  of  the  objectionable 
forms  of  organisms,  some  being  rapidly  destroyed  with  an  application 
of  only  I  part  in  20,000,000,  In  these  minute  quantities  no  harmful 
effect  can  arise  from  its  use  in  a  drinking  water,  and  considering  ll 
very  few  applications  are  needetl  during  the  season  and  that  a  larj 
portion  of  the  copper  is  precipitated  with  the  organisms^  there  wouli 
seem  to  be  no  objection  to  its  use  under  proper  supervision.  The 
method  of  application  which  has  been  frequently  employed  is  to  Aui\ 
sacks  containing  the  copper  sulfate  back  and  forth  through  the  reser^ 
voir  or  pond  in  a  more  or  less  systematic  manner*  With  careful  manip-j 
ulation  this  method  will  serve  to  distribute  satisfactorily  the  desiretl 
amount  of  material,  but  at  the  best  it  would  appear  that  some  forra^ 
of  spray  apparatus  using  a  definite  solution  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

The  use  of  copper  stilphatc  as  an  algicide  has  been  applied  in  many 
cases  with  good  results.  At  Butte,  Mont.,  a  reservoir  of  180,000,000 gal- 
lons was  given  two  treatments  at  a  cost  of  23  cents  per  million  gallons. 
An  amount  of  copper  sulfate  equivalent  to  r  part  in  8,000^000 
was  sufficient  to  destroy  the  asUriomlla  and  anabaena  whids| 
caused  the  trouble.  At  Hanover,  K  H,  a  reservoir  of  iCK\ooO|000J 
gallons  received  a  single  treatment,  using  a  proportion  of  i  part  ifl' 
4,000,000.  The  number  of  micro-organisms  was  decreased  in  i* 
hours  from  600  per  c.c.  to  60  and  wholly  eliminated  in  60  hours.f 


•  Bulletin  No.  64,  Bureau  Plant  Ind,        t  See  refercttces  on  p.  54g. 
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PURIFICA TiON  BY  ADI>lTION  OF  CHEMICALS.  %0 

The  germicidal  effect  of  copper  is  well  established,  but  in  general 
it  is  not  effective  within  limits  that  would  be  permissible.  A  promising 
method  of  using  it  for  this  purpose  is  in  connection  with  iron  and  lime  as 
a  coagulant  in  rapid  filtration.  Tests  at  Marietta,  O,,  in  which  a  com- 
bined sulfate  of  iron  and  copper  was  used  containing  only  i  per  cent 
of  copper  sulfate,  showed  very  good  results.  The  average  of  eleven 
runs  gave  an  effluent  containing  but  12  bacteria  per  cCj  the  number 
in  the  river  water  being  19 13.* 
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573.  Materials  Employed. — A  variety  of  materials  may  be  employed 
the  construction  of  water-conduits.  If  the  conduit  rs  not  under 
ssure*  the  form  of  construction  used  may  be  an  open  canal  dug  in 
natural  earth »  or  a  masonry  conduit  in  **cut  and  cover,*'  or  a 
lel.  Where  the  water  flows  under  pressure  the  first  tw^o  tj^ies  are 
suitable  and  a  pipe,  or  possibly  a  tunnel,  must  be  employed.  The 
hod  of  construction  used  in  connection  with  canals,  masonry  coil- 
s' and  tunnels  will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter;  the  present 
pter  will  deal  only  \vith  the  design  and  manufacture  of  pipes. 
The  materials  used  for  water-pipes  are  cast  iron,  wrought  iron, 
1,  wood,  cement,  vitrified  clay,  lead,  and  occasionally  a  few  other 
erials.  The  important  requirements  for  a  water-pipe  are  strength, 
ibility,  and  low  cost.  The  relative  importance  of  these  require- 
its  will  vary  under  different  circumstances,  and  this  will  lead  to  the 
of  different  materials  in  different  cases* 

574*  Stresses  to  be  Considered. — The  stresses  to  be  considered  in 
design  of  water-pipes  are  those  due  to  (i)  the  water- pressure,  (2) 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  earth  and  the  action  of  other  outside 
es*  (3)  changes  of  temperature,  and  {4)  blows  and  shocks  received 
ransportation  and  construction. 

575»  Str^ssiTs  I}ne  to  Water-pressure. — The  maximum  pressure  to 
provided  for  will  be  the  maximum  which  can  occur  under  normal 
ditions  of  operation  (usually  the  maximum  possible  static  pressure), 
I  an  allowance  for  water-hammer.  The  former  can  readily  be 
iputed,*but  the  latter  is  difficult  of  estimation. 

Sometimes  pipe- lines  are  so  designed  that  static  pressure  can  never 
ur,  the  valves  being  so  arranged  that  the  water  never  comes  to  rest. 
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In  that  case  the  maximum  pressure  at  any  point  will  be  the  maximum 
pressure-head  which  can  exist  under  the  assumed  conditions  of  flow. 
This  will  be  less  than  the  static  head  by  the  amount  lost  in  friction 
from  the  open  end  of  the  pipe  to  the  point  in  question.  (See  further 
discussion  in  Art.  630.) 

The  dynamic  effect,  or  the  amount  of  water-hammer  to  be  assumed 
depends  on  many  circumstances.  It  was  shown  in  Chapter  XII  that 
it  varies  in  general  with  the  length  of  the  pipe,  with  the  velocity  of  the 
water,  and  with  the  rapidity  with  which  the  velocity  is  changed  by  the 
action  of  valves  or  otherwise.  The  amount  to  be  allowed  should 
evidently  be  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pipe-line. 

In  a  distributing  system  of  small  pipes  where  the  operation  of 
hydrants  and  large  branches  has  a  relatively  great  influence  on  the 
system,  the  allowance  should  be  large.  In  this  case  the  amount  added 
for  water-hammer  has  commonly  been  about  100  pounds  per  square 
inch,  which,  from  the  theoretical  considerations  of  Chapter  XII  would 
appear  to  be  quite  high  enough  for  all  ordinary  cases.  The  amount 
assumed  for  cast-iron  pipes  in  the  new  pipe  system  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water- works  of  Boston  is  given  on  page  556. 

In  the  case  of  a  large  pipe-line  without  branches,   and  carefully 
protected  from  excessive  pressure  by  relief-valves  and  by  precautions 
in  operating  shut-off  valves,  the  allowance  for  water-hammer  need  be 
very  little,  especially  for  pipes  of  steel  or  wood.      It  is  true  that  any 
reduction  whatever  in  velocity,  due  to  the  closing  of  a  valve,  will  raise 
the  pressure  an  amount  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  pipe  affected, 
the  velocity  of  the  water,   and  inversely  as  to  the  time   required  in 
closing.      For  example,  if  a  stop-valve  of  a  48-inch  pipe  be  closed  in 
60  seconds,  the  average  pressure  with  four  miles  of  pipe-line  would  be 
14  pounds  per  square  inch.      Large  wooden  and  steel  pipe-lines  are 
commonly  designed  with  little  or  no  allowance  for  hammer,  but  for 
those  portions  under  light  pressure  it  would  be  well  to  make  an  allow- 
ance of  25   to  50  pounds,  depending  on  the  velocity  of  the  water  and 
the  length  of  pipe  involved.    For  those  portions  of  the  pipe  under  heavy 
pressure  the  ram  would  be  small  in  proportion  to  the  static  pressure, 
and  the  necessity  for  considering  it  would  be  less. 

The  intensity  of  the  circumferential  stress  in  a  circular  pipe  is 


^  =  y, W 


where  r  =  radius  of  pipe, 

/  =  pressure-head,  and 
/  =  thickness  of  shell. 
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Water-pressure  must  be  speciall)^  considered  at  sharp  curves  and 
nglcs.  At  such  places  the  pressure  tends  to  displace  the  pipe-line 
nd  force  the  pipes  apart. 

576.  Stresses  Due  to  Earth  FilUng  and  Other  Outside  Fortes. — 
he  pressures  due  to  the  forces  here  considered  tend  to  collapse  the 
ipe.  The  eflfect  of  earth  filling  \v\\\  be  felt  seriously  only  for  very 
eep  trenches  and  for  large  pipes,  while  the  effect  of  traffic  is  of  impor- 
mce  only  for  very  shallow  filling.  To  protect  pipes  from  injury  due 
>  traffic  a  minimum  depth  of  covering  of  2  to  3  feet  will  usually  be 
efficient,  since  the  pipes  themselves  are  able  to  sustain  a  very  con- 
derable  load  if  it  is  distributed.  The  stresses  caused  by  heavy  loads 
■  earth  need  to  be  more  fully  considered,  and  a  rough  analysis  of  the 
oblem  will  be  of  some  assistance. 

If  we  neglect  the  lateral  support  of  the  earth  and  assume  the  weight 
filling  applied  as  a  vertical  load,  uniformly  distributed  over  a  width 
uai  to  the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  and 
sume  also  the  upward  pressure 
0^tTist  the  pipe  to  be  similarly  ap- 
ied,  there  will  be  produced  equal 
tidtng  moments  at  ^i  and  b  (Fig. 
DK  ^^t  of  opposite  sign,*     If  W  = 

1   load  and  d  —  diameter  of  pipe, 

bending  moment  at  these  points 
1  therefore  be 


Ml' 


«^ 


Fig.  i4<x 


M^^^^Wd. 


isyming  h  =  depth  of  fill  in  feet;  w^eight  of  filling  =  100  pounds 
cubic  foot;  /^  safe  fibre-stress  in  bending  for  the  pipe  material; 
diameter  of  pipe  in  inches;  and  /  =  thickness  of  pipe  in  inches, 

t  derive,  from  the  ordinary  beam  formula,  approximately 


k 


-i^j- 


(2) 


It  for  example,  we  assume  for  cast  iron  a  value  of/^  7000  pounds 
*  square  inch,  we  will  have  t  =  .006^  \  k.  Thus  for  a  48'inch  cast- 
ti  pipe,  and  a  depth  of  filling  of  16  feet  /  =  1.15  inches,  and  for  a 


*  Becaase  &  ^Itnilar  set  of  honionta Ely  applied  forces  must  reduce  the  moments 
■  Mid  ^  CO  lero^  Se«  also  a  paper  hy  Wm.  H.  Scarles  on  **  DedectipOi  and  Stratfia 
m  Flcjuble  Einf  under  Load.'*     Jour.  Aisn.  Eng.  Soc.,  1S95,  xtr.  p.  124. 
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depth  of  25  feet  /  =  i  .44  inches.     The  smaller  of  these  values  is  abour 
as  small  as  would  be  used  in  any  case  for  this  size  of  pipe. 

This  analysis  is  of  course  very  rough,  but  it  serves  to  give  some 
notion  of  the  maximum  stress  that  is  possible  from  earth  pressure,  h 
is  to  be  noted  that  we  have  here  entirely  neglected  the  lateral  pressures 
Involved,  In  the  case  of  cast-iron  pipe  tlie  material  is  so  rigid  that 
the  lateral  support  received  by  the  earth  may  be  very  little  and  the 
load  will  be  supported  largely  through  the  bending  resistance  of  tlie 
pipe ;  but  if  the  pipe  is  relatively  flexible,  like  steel  or  even  a  wooden- 
stave  pipe,  it  will  get  much  aid  from  this  lateral  pressure,  especially  if 
the  earth  is  well  tamped  in  place.  Cases  of  the  breakage  of  cast-iro 
pipe  under  high  embankments  have  occurred,  but  the  above  analy^ 
indicates  that  usually  no  account  need  be  taken  of  earth  pressures  wbe 
the  depth  of  filling  is  less  than  10  or  1  5  feet. 

In  the  case  of  large  steel  pipes  built  of  comparatively  thin  mate 
stiffen ing-rings  are  sometimes  used  to  support  heavy  loads^  as,  foi 
example*  on  the  large  Brooklyn  line,  where  stiffening*rings  of  4  X  4  X| 
I* inch  angles  were  used  under  all  waterways  and  wherever  the  covcrin 
exceeded  6  feet,  A  covering  of  concrete  is  also  sometimes  employdj 
to  give  additional  strength.  In  most  cases,  however,  no  trouble 
be  had  if  the  back-filling  is  well  tamped,  and  the  pipe  perhaps  Km- 
porarily  supported  by  interior  braces.  Where  the  filling  is  not  wdl 
done  steel  pipes  have  been  greatly  flattened  at  the  top  by  the  load  i 
earth.  At  Portland,  Oregon,  a  flattening  of  4  inches  was  caused  itJ  tte 
way.  Experiments  there  made  showed,  however,  that  a  distortiofi  o( 
as  much  as  8f  inches  in  a  42 -inch  steel  pipe  caused  no  leaks,  althoijgl 
a  flattening  of  only  if  inches  caused  a  permanent  set  off  inch.*  fl 

Experiments  on  a  61 -inch  cast-iron  pipe,  i\  inches  thick*  foni 
Sudbury  conduit,  showed  a  difference  of  from  .005  to  .01  foot  betwoffl 
horizontal  and  vertical  diameters  due  to  deflection  from  its  own  wcigM 
and  a  maximum  deflection  of  .015  foot  under  a  load  of  4  fet 
gravel,  t 

Another  possible  outside  force  which  should  be  considered  m  ^ 
design   is  the   unbalanced   pressure   due  to  the  creation  of  a  parti* 
vacuum    when    emptying  the    pipe.     The    capacitj'  of  the  air-i 
should  be  made  such  as  to  preclude  dangerous  pressures  fron 
sourcc- 

577*  Stresses  Due  to   Temperature  Changes. — If  no  expaiisid 


1 


•  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  1&97,  xxxvin.  p.  93^ 
f  Eng^  Knerd^  iSgS,  XXXVllt.  p.  51. 
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[traction  is  allowed  in  a  pipe-line,  the  longitudinal  stresses  due  to 
tnges  of  temperature  will  be  equal  to 


s  =  BTc, 


(3) 


s  =  intensity  of  stress ; 
E  —L  modulus  of  elasticity; 
T -=.  change  of  temperature* 

c  =  coefficient  of  expansion. 

Temperature  stresses^  as  a  rule,  need  not  be  considered  except  in 
I  case  of  riveted  steel  pipe.      (See  Art.  593.) 

S78t  Sirtss^s  Caused  in  Transportatum  and  Construciion, — Such 
Lterials  as  c^t-iron  and  vitrified  pipe  require  a  considerable  thick- 
is  to  provide  for  these  stresses.  The  necessary  allowance  for  this 
rpose  has  been  determined  by  practical  experience,  and  account  of 
s  taken  in  the  formulas  and  rules  for  tluckness. 


CAST-IRON   PIPE* 

579.  General. — Cast  iron  is  the  most  widely  used  material  for  water- 
ed     By  reason  of  its  moderate  cost,  its  durability^  and  the  conve- 

^ce  with  which  it  may  be  cast  in  any  desired  form  it  is  almost 
Iversally  employed  for  the  pipes  and  various  special  forms  of  distrib- 

ig  s>^tems.      It  is  also  frequently  employed  for  large  pipe-lines, 

is  now  easily  obtained  in  any  desired  diameter  up  to  6  feet  or 

ire.      Cast-iron  pipes  arc  made  in  lengths  of  about  12  feet,  which  are 

led  together  usually^  by  the  bell-and -spigot  joint  run  with  lead. 
inches  and  other  irregular  forms  are  used  for  connections.  These 
b  called  special  castings,  or  simply  **  specials/* 

580,  Thickness  and  Weight  of  Cast-iron  Pipe* — ^The  material  used 
pipes  is  usually  required  to  have  a  tensile  strength  of  from  16,000 
1 8,000  pounds  per  square  inch.     A  factor  of  safet>' of  5  maybe 

lumed  where  proper  allowance  is  made  for  water- hammer.  In 
djtion  to  the  thickness  required  to  sustain  water- pressure  a  small 
dition  must  be  made  to  allow  for  eccentricity  of  casting  and  to  pro- 
e  sufficient  strength  to  bear  transportation*  One-tenth  of  an  inch 
Duld  be  sufficient  for  the  first  allowance.  For  tlie  second  object  it 
>ald  seem  that  no  allowance  at  all  need  be  made  for  such  sizes  and 
tires  that  the  thickness  required  to  sustain  the  water- pressure 
idd  be  large.      However,  it  is  customary  to  make  some  allowance 
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for  all  sizes.  The  total  amount  allowed  for  both  the  above-mc 
objects  varies  in  the  different  formulas  from  about  .25  to  .35  in 
Different  formulas  are  used  by  different  pipe-foundries  and 
ferent  cities  in  determining  the  thickness  of  pipe.  A  formuh 
commends  itself  as  being  simple  in  form  and  rational  in  its  n 
is  that  used  by  the  Metropolitan  Water-works  of  Boston.     It  is 

/  = h  0.25, 

3300      ^        ^' 

where  /  =  thickness  in  inches ; 

/  =  static  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch ; 

p'  =  allowance  for  water-hammer  in  pounds  per  square  in 

r  =  radius  of  pipe  in  inches ; 

0.25  =  allowance  for  eccentricity,  deterioration,  and»safetyir 

ling. 

The  value  of/'  is  to  be  taken  as  follows: 

Size  of  Pipe.  Value  of/'. 

3-in.  to  lO-in 1 20 

i2-in I  ID 

i6-in 100 

20-in 90 

24-in 85 

30-in 80 

36-in 75 

42-in.  to  60-in 70 

This  formula  assumes  a  strength  of  16,500  pounds  per  squa 
and  a  factor  of  safety  of  5.  It  gives  pipe  somewhat  thinner  th; 
formerly  used  by  the  Boston  Water-works,  and  about  as  light 
advisable  to  use.  It  properly  varies  the  allowance  for  water-h 
according  to  the  size  of  pipe.  .-^ 

Large  cities  usually  adopt  a  few  standard  thicknesses  for  eac 
corresponding  to  certain  pressures,  the  pipes  designed  for  the  d 
pressures  being  designated  as  Class  A,  Class  B,  etc.  The  vai 
between  classes  usually  correspond  to  a  difference  of  pressure  0 
50  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  various  pipe-foundries  have  li 
their  standard  weights  for  different  sizes,  which  differ  more 
among  themselves  and  also  differ  from  the  various  city  standards 
large  orders  of  pipe  it  is  easy  to  secure  any  designated  weights, 
small  orders  it  will  be  economy  to  select  from  the  standards  g\ 
the  manufacturers'  lists  that  weight  which  will  come  nearest 
weight  desired. 
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Standard  specifications  for  water  pipe  have  been  adopted  by  the 
England  Water- Works  Association,  which  include  standards  as  to 
s  and  dimensions  of  various  classes  of  pipe  and  of  various  specials. 
are  to  be  commended  as  beings  the  result  of  much  careful  study 

discussion  and  as  aiding  grealJy  in  standardizing  and  improving 
ent  practice  in  this  im[>ortant  particular*    Table  No.  74  furnishes 

in  accordance  with  these  standards. 

n  determining  the  thickness  of  various  classes  of  pipe  formula  (4) 
been  used  and  pressures  from  50  to  500  feet  assumed,  although  it  is 

the  intent  of  the  specifications  to  recommend  any  particular  class 
L  given  pressure.  Variations  in  outside  diameter  are  made  as  few 
jracticable,  the  variation  in  thickness  being  secured  principally  by 
ring  the  inside  diameten  The  variations  in  special  castings  arc 
er  than  in  straight  pipe. 

581,  Joints. —  The  Ordinary  BeU-and'Sffigot  Joint.  —  The  joint  which 
irdinarily  employed  in  this  country  is  the  bell-and-spigot  joint*  The 
ce  between  bell  and  spigot  is  filled  with  lead,  which  is  calked  solidly 

place  so  as  to  be  water-tight.     Many  forms  of  bell  or  socket  have 
|i  devised,  but  practice  has  come  to  be  quite  uniform  on  this  point, 

is  well  represented  by  the  standard  shown  in  Fig.  142.  The  chief 
Uisites  of  a  bell  and  spigot  are:  1st,  sufficient  space  to  allow  of 
ough  calking,  but  no  more  space  than  necessary  \  2d,  sufficient 
Ih  of  bell  to  enable  a  tight  joint  to  be  made  and  to  give  considerable 
I  strength  to  the  pipe ;  3d,  sufficient  strength  of  bell  to  resist  the 
Sting-force  due  to  calking.     It  will  be  noted  from  the  illustrations 

a  groove  is  formed  on  the  interior  of  the  belh     This  is  for  the  pur- 

of  holding  the  lead  more  firmly  in  place.  The  interior  surface  of 
pipe  at  the  joints  should  be  as  smooth  as  possible.  In  the  case  of 
large  pipe  recently  laid,  the  joints  on  the  interior  of  the  pipe 
filled  w^ith  Portland-cement  mortar  in  order  to  give  a  smooth 
ace. 
In  Table  No»  75  are  given  the  various  dimensions  of  standard  bcU 

spigot  in  accordance  with  the  specifications  of  the  New  England 
ter- Works  Association  (Fig.  142),  together  with  amounts  of  lead 

packing  required  per  joint, 

Tlie  ordinary  bell^and-spigot  joint  with  lead  packing  will  enable  pipes 
oqiand  and  contract  under  moderate  changes  of  temperature  such  as 
with  buried  pipes. 


These  5tj>ecificaHons  may  be  had  from  ihe  Secretary  of  ihe  New  England  Water- 
Its  vlssoci^ttorif  Boston,  Ma^s.      They  con  tarn  full  tables  of  pipe  and  special 
R.    See  also  Jour.  New  £ng«  W.  W.  Ass'n^  Pecemberi  1903^  Msu^h,  1903, 
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ves  of  large  radius  can  be  constructed  with  straight  pipe  by 
ig  each  length  slightly.  In  this  way  it  is  possible,  with  a 
ble  deflection,  to  lay  4-  to  8-inch  pipe  to  a  curve  of  iso-foot 
a  1 6-inch  pipe  to  a  2SO-foot  radius  and  a  36-inch  pipe  to  a 
ri  radius. 


T 
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43.  — STANDJUtD   BE1.L  AND   SfJGOT,    NEW   EnC.    W.   W.  AsS'N    STAKDAfiJ>. 

^  TABLE   NO.   75, 

^L    DIMENSfONS  OF   STANDARD    fiELL^AND^SFIGOT  FIFE  ACCORD] KG  TO  THE 
SFECt  Ft  CATIONS   OF  TUX    NKW    SNGLAKD    WATER  WORKS   ASSOCtATtON. 
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Oihrr  Farms  of  Joints.  —  In  England  and  at  a  few  points  in 

Tj' the  bored  and  turned  joint  has  been 

form  of  this  type  of  joint  is  shown  in 

The  inside  of  the  socket  and  outside  of 

are  turned  to  an  accurate  fit,  and  the 

by  simply  driving  the  pipes  together 

&  of  a  wooden  ram.       Sometimes  cement 

used   in  addition.     In  some   cases  the 

»g  and  turning  is  reported  to  be  less 

of   lead   joints,   while  in  other  cases  the  opposite  is  true. 
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Wooden  wedges  have  been  employed  to  a  limited  extent  in  place 
of  lead  packing.  At  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  such  joints  have  been  in 
use  since  1 85 1 ,  and  have  proven  so  durable  that  they  have  recently  been 
adopted  as  the  standard  for  that  place.  The  wedges  are  made  from 
clear,  dry,  pine  staves.  The  cost  is  stated  to  be  from  6  to  13  cents 
per  joint  for  sizes  from  8  to  24  inches  in  diameter.  Joints  of  this  sort 
have  been  found  in  perfect  condition  after  a  lapse  of  from  fort>'^  to  forty- 
five  years.*  This  form  of  joint  would  probably  be  advantageous  where 
electrolysis  is  to  be  feared. 

A  joint  that  has  been  used  somewhat  in  Europe,  and  which  is  espe- 
cially suitable  for  temporary  work,  is  made  by  means  of  a  solid  rubber 
ring.  The  ring  is  inserted  in  the  socket  near  the  outside  edge  and  is 
rolled  back  by  pushing  the  pipe  into  place.  For  this  joint  a  smooth 
bell  would  be  preferable.  Other  forms  of  rubber  joints  have  been 
employed  occasionally,  sometimes  for  expansion  purposes.    (Art.  641.) 

For  inside  work  and  connections  in  confined  locations  the  flanged 
joint  is  more  convenient  than  the  bell  and  spigot.  It  is  also  better 
suited  for  temporary  work.  The  flanges  are  faced  carefully  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  pipe,  and  the  joint  is  bolted  together  with  rub- 
ber or  other  packing  between  the  flanges.  Various  standards  are  used 
for  proportioning  the  flanges,  as  to  thickness,  number  of  bolts,  etc., 
for  which  reference  may  be  made  to  the  various  trade  circulars.! 

For  joining  pieces  of  pipe  a  sleeve  is  used,  which  is  essentially  a 
short  piece  of  pipe  with  two  bells.  It  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  144. 
When  a  pipe  is  cut  to  make  a  connection  it  is  usual  to  shrink  a  small 
half-oval  or  semicircular  band  on  the  end  to  take  the  place  of  the  rib 
which  forms  the  ordinary  spigot. 

583.  Special  Castings.— The  ordinary  special  castings  required  are 
the  J,  \y  and  -^^  bends  or  curves,  T's  and  crosses,  or  three-way  and 
four-way  branches,  Y  branches,  blow-off*  branches,  offsets,  sleeves, 
caps,  and  plugs.  The  various  forms  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  144.  Many 
of  the  larger  cities  have  their  own  standard  designs  for  specials  as  well 
as  for  straight  pipe,  which  differ  more  or  less  from  the  manufacturers' 
standards.  For  the  smaller  cities  it  will  be  much  the  more  econom- 
ical to  use  either  the  manufacturers*  standards  or  those  of  some  neigh- 
boring large  city,  if 

The  various  branches  are  manufactured  either  with  part  bell  and 

part  spigot  ends,  or  with  all  bell   ends.     The  latter  form   is  usually 
^ , _^ * . 

•  Jour,  N.  E.  Water-works  Assn.,  1900,  xv.  p.  34. 

t  See  also  standard  proposed  by  tne  Am.  Soc.  M.  E.  in  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E- 

1893,  XIV.  p.  48.  t  See  standards  of  the  New  England  W.  W.  Assn, 
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efcrred  for  branches,  as  it  enables  connections  to  be  readily  made  by 
ans  of  pieces  of  pipe* 

In  dem^ning  special  castings  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
^t  that  such  castings  cost,  as  a  rule,  about  twice  as  much  per  pound 
B  Straight  pipe.     They  should  therefore  be  as  light  and  compact  as 


Four- way  Branch*  Bkiw-off  Branch. 

Fjc.  144*— Special  Castings. 


Sleeve. 


^acticable.  They  are  made  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  corresponding 
ftiaight  pipe,  but  with  a  less  number  of  variations  for  the  different  pres- 
sures. The  general  form  of  specials  should  be  such  as  to  cause  as 
ittlc  disturbance  in  the  water  in  passing  around  angles,  etc.,  as  prac- 
feable.  This  is  of  considerable  importance  where  the  velocity  is  high, 
t%A  hence  should  be  carefully  considered  in  the  design  of  hydrants  and 
liydrant  branches. 
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S84<  Material  and  Method  of  Manufacture Qumlity   0/  Ir^n.— 

Water-pi|>e  should  be  made  of  the  best  qualit)^  of  gray  iron,  uniform  in 
grain  and  soft  enough  to  be  readily  worked.  The  metal  shouid  be 
made  without  the  admixture  of  cinder- iron  or  other  inferior  metai»  and 
no  ordinar>^  scrap  should  be  used  in  the  manufacture.  A  mixture  of 
pig  irons  is  usually  required  to  give  the  best  results,  the  proper  propor- 
tions being  a  matter  of  experience.     An  ordinary  specification  for  the 

strength  of  the  material  is  that  a 
test-bar  2  inches  by  i  inch  in  cross- 
section,  placed  on  supports  24 
inches  apart,  shall  sustain  a  toad 
of  1 900  pounds  at  the  center,  and 
shall  have  a  deflection  of  at  least, 
-j^^  inch  before  fracture.  This  re- 
quirement insures  a  certain  amoynt 
of  toughness,  or  resilience,  as  well 
as  strength,  FrequentJy  a  tension- 
test  is  required,  the  ultimate 
strength  specified  being  from  i6r 
000  to  18,000  pounds  per  squait 
inch.  It  should  be  specified  that 
test-bars  shall  be  poured  at  mj 
time  during  the  day  that  the  in-^ 
spec  tor  desires. 

585.  Molding  and  Casting. -^ 
Water  pipes  are  now  always  cast 
in  vertical  molds,  and  should  be 
required  to  be  cast  with  the  bell 
end  down,  except,  perhaps,  for  thi 
smaller  sizes.  The  form  of  mold 
used  is  shown  in  Fig,  145, 
cores  are  made  by  winding  th< 
socket-ring  D  and  the  spindle 
with  hay  rope,  then  coating  wii 
damp  sand  and  shaping  in  i 
lathe.  Much  care  is  required  >' 
molding  and  casting  to  secure  good  results,  and  in  spite  of  the  grcaU 
care  much  pipe  will  need  to  be  rejected  if  tlie  inspection  is  propcrlj 
done.  In  the  case  of  a  contract  of  any  considerable  sixe  the  cit>'  should 
always  employ  a  competent  inspector  to  protect  its  interests. 
Cores  should  be  accurately  centered  so  that  the  shell  will 


A,  Flask, 
C,  Spindle, 
Mt  Roping. 


B,  Base. 
D,  Socket* 
F^  Bead  ring. 


J*  Sand, 
Fig.   145,— Pipe- mold. 

iFrom  C^rrer't  Afxgavtnd.  voL  Tin. J 
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m  thickness,  and  the  bells  and  spigots  should  be  truly  circular. 
ripe  should  be  free  from  all  surface  imperfections  that  will  weaken 
essen  its  durability,  such  as  checks,  blow-holes,  sand-holes,  and 
^huts;  and  should  be  smooth  and  free  from  lumps,  scales,  blis- 
rtc.  No  plugging  of  blow-holes  or  the  like  should  be  permitted* 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  core  aS  smooth  as  possible,  and  firm 
:h  to  support  the  oietaL  It  frequently  happens  that  ridges  are 
d  on  the  interior  of  the  pipe,  due  to  the  compression  of  weak 
The  smoothness  of  the  interior  is  specialty  important  in  order 
he  resistance  to  the  flow  of  water  may  be  a  minimum.  Speciais 
i  be  true  to  the  designated  form. 

fter  casting,  the  pipe  should  be  allowed  to  cool  before  being 
from  the  molds,  in  order  to  prevent  unequal  contraction.  As 
IS  the  pipe  is  uncovered  it  should  be  tlioroughly  cleaned  of  sand 
?ans  of  wire  and  otlier  brushes,  and  should  then  be  inspected  for 
e  imperfections  and  for  thickness  and  form.  To  detect  surface 
s  the  inspector  uses  a  light,  pointed  hammer,  and  for  measuring 
lickness  calipers  are  applied  to  the  pipe  at  several  points,  an 
tnce  of  from  ^^  to  ^^  inch  being  made  for  variations  from  the 
specified  dimensions.  The  forms  of  the  sockets  and  spigots  are 
by  templates*  Defective  spigots  are  often  cut  off  in  a  lathe  and 
f  spigot  made  as  described  on  page  560,  A  small  percentage 
h  defective  pipe  is  usually  allowed  by  the  specifications.  Each 
of  pipe  should  have  cast  upon  it  a  serial  number  to  designate 
tmber  of  the  cast  and  the  year,  and  also  letters  to  designate  the 
acturer, 

S*  Coating. — To  prevent  rapid  deterioration,  all  pipe  should 
t  some  sort  of  protective  coating.  The  first  successful  process 
iting  was  invented  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith  in  1849,  and  was  intro- 
into  the  United  States  in  1S58  by  Mr.  Kirkwood.  Tliis  coating 
miposed  of  a  varnish  of  coal-tar  and  linseed -oiL  The  ordinary 
J  as  now  used  is  commonly  called  the  Angus  Smith  coating,  but 
rs  considerably  from  that  originally  employed.  As  now  applied 
:tice  it  usually  consists  of  ordinary  coal-tar,  or  distilled  tar  with 
\i\  added  to  give  fluidity  to  the  materiah  Sometimes  resin  or 
tc  is  added.  In  the  process  of  coating*  the  tar  is  maintained  at 
l^crature  of  about  300  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  pipe  is  also 
r  heated  to  about  the  same  temperature  before  dipping,  but  is 
rncs  dipped  cold  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  batli  until  it 
:s  the  same  temperature  as  the  tar.  Some  specifications  require 
«  to  be  removed  and  then  rcdipped  in  order  to  give  a  thicker 
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coating.  When  cool  the  coating  should  be  hard,  tough,  and  smooth, 
and  should  not  loosen  under  the  blows  of  a  hammer. 

To  obtain  good  results  the  pipe  must  be  absolutely  clean  and  free 
from  rust  before  dipping ;  otherwise  the  tar  will  not  adhere  to  the  iron. 
It  is  supposed  that  most  of  the  corrosion  which  appears  in  the  interior 
of  the  pipe  starts  at  a  point  where  there  is  some  minute  defect  in  the 
coating,  and  it  is  therefore  very  important  that  the  coating  be  con- 
tinuous. In  some  recent  work  done  in  Boston  the  interior  of  the  pipe 
has  received  an  additional  coating  of  parafHne  or  vulcanite  applied 
with  a  brush,  in  the  hope  that  any  minute  holes  in  the  coating  would 
be  filled.  Any  injury  which  occurs  in  handling  should  be  remedied  by 
the  application  of  some  kind  of  asphalt  paint  or  tar  varnish. 

Asphalt  has  been  tried  in  various  ways  as  a  coating  for  cast-iron 
pipe,  but  without  much  success.  It  does  not  appear  to  adhere  as  firmly 
as  tar. 

587.  Testing  and  Weighing. — After  coating,  each  section  of  pipe 
should  be  subjected  to  an  hydraulic  test  of  from  200  to  300  or  more 
pounds  per  square  inch,  according  to  the  pressure  for  which  the  pipe 
is  designed,  the  test  pressure  being  considerably  above  the  actual 
working  pressure.  While  undergoing  this  test  the  pipe  should  be 
sharply  rapped  from  end  to  end  with  a  hand-hammer  to  detect  any 
weakness.  After  this  test  each  piece  of  pipe  should  be  weighed  and 
the  weight  plainly  marked  thereon  in  paint.  Inasmuch  as  the  pipe 
cannot  be  cast  to  exact  weight,  a  maximum  allowable  variation  of  3  to 
4  per  cent,  from  that  specified  is  usually  permitted.  Lighter  weights 
will  cause  the  pipe  to  be  rejected ;  heavier  weights  will  be  allowed, 
but  not  paid  for. 

588.  Durability  of  Cast-iron  Pipe. — The  life  of  well-coated  cast-iron 
pipe  is  still  to  be  determined.  The  question  of  corrosion  is  an  impor- 
tant one,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  life  of  the  pipe,  but  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  corrosion  will  greatly  reduce  its  carrying  capacit)". 
Considerable  corrosion  may  indeed  take  place  on  the  interior  of  the 
pijxi  without  greatly  impairing  its  strength. 

The  rapidity  of  the  corrosion  depends  largely  upon  the  character  of  ^ 
the  water,  and,  generally  speaking,  those  waters  containing  considera* 
ble  amounts  of  free  carbonic  acid  are  the  worst  in  this  particular. 
Many  instances  are  reported  where  well-coated  pipes  appear  to  te  j 
practically  unchanged  after  forty  or  fifty  years  of  use.  In  other  cases, 
especially  where  the  water-supply  is  soft,  some  corrosion  will  take 
place  in  a  few  years.  At  still  other  places  the  coating  appears  to 
have  been  worn  away  or  to  have  disintegrated.     Usually  some  cofTO* 
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ston  will  take  place  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  even  with  well-coated  pipes. 
In  most  cases  the  corrosion  Is  much  less  rapid  after  it  has  proceeded 
|o  a  certain  extent,  and  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  well-coated  pipe 

fill  last  at  least  fifty  years,  and  probably  much  longer. 

The  internal  corrosion  of  pipes  occurs  in  a  different  way  from  the 
ordinary  rusting  of  iron.      Bunches  or  knobs,  called  tubercles,  form  on 

ic  surface,  which  consist  for  the  most  part  of  oxid  of  iron,  with  some 
lilica,  lime,  and  organic  matter.      These  may  increase  to  a  size  of  tj 
2  inches  in  diameter,  and  \  to  I   inch  thick.      At  the  base  of  each 

ibercle  is  usually  found  a  spot  where  the  iron  is  badly  corroded  and 
hften  so  soft  that  it  can  be  cut  with  a  knife.  This  soft  spot  may  be 
rery  small,  while  the  coating  around  may  be  well  preserved.     The 

ibercle  is  supposed  to  start  at  a  point  where  the  original  coating  is 
defective,  a  very  small  defect  being  sufficient  to  allow  this  to  occur. 

The  theory  of  the  corrosion  is  that  the  iron  is  attacked  by  the  carbonic 

:jd  in  the  water »  thus  forming  ferrous  carbonate,  which  is  then  oxid- 
es ferric  hydrate  by  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water.     The 

irbonic  acid  is  thus  set  free  and  is  capable  of  further  attacks  upon 

ic  metal,     A  depression  is  gradually  formed  in  which  the  tubercle  is 

ult  up. 

The  corrosion  of  the  exterior  of  a  pipe  depends  largely  upon  the 
Character  of  the  soil*      Ashes,  cinders,  and  the  like  are  to  be  avoided 

>r  filling. 
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589-  Advantages  of  Wrought-iroE   aad  Steel  Pipe- — ^Wrought  iron 

id  steel  have  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  water-pipes,  and 

^r   large  pipe-ltnes  these  materials  present    considerable    advantage 

krer  cast  iron.     The  question  is  purely  an  economical  one,  and  in  its 

«;nsideration  severnl  factors  enter.     Since  steel  is  much  stronger  than 

it  iron,  the  use  of  it  will  give  a  much   lighter  pipe,  an  advantage 

regards  transportation,  but  a  disadvantage  as  regards  durability, 

^pcciatly  for  small  sizes.    Special  forms  are  not  so  readily  constructed 

steel,  so  that  for  distributing-mains  cast  iron  is  much  preferable* 

Another  disadvantage  of  steel  pipe  is  that  with  the  ordind^  riveted 

Wnts  a  considerably  larger  pipe  is  required  than  if  a  smooth  cast-iron 

ipe  is  used.     Tims  for  a  diameter  of  4:2  inches  the  value  of  r  for  3  riv- 

steel  pipe  may  be  taken  at  IIO  (page  246),  while  for  a  new  cast- 

>fi  pipe  it  is  about  130.     The  capacity*  of  the  steel  pipe  is  therefore 

ily  S5  per  cent  of  tliat  of  a  cast-iron  pipe  of  the  same  diameter.    The 
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discharge  being  nearly  proportional  to  rf*,  the  necessary  size  of  steel 
pipe  to  equal  the  cast-iron  pipe  in  capacity  would  be  given  by  the  pro- 
portion -^—  =  ( —  1,  whence  x  =  44^  inches,  which  is  about  6  per  cent 

larger  than  the  cast-iron  pipe. 

Steel  pipe  is  specially  adapted  to  long  pipe-lines  with  few  or  no 
branches,  also  for  high  pressures,  and  for  resisting  other  unusual 
stresses.  Several  large  pipe-lines  have  been  built  of  steel  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  it  may  be  predicted  that  the  use  of  this  material 
will  be  greatly  extended  in  the  future  as  better  means  for  its  protection 
are  devised.  Even  allowing  for  its  more  rapid  corrosion,  it  will  prove 
cheaper  in  many  cases  to  renew  it  than  to  invest  the  additional  money 
required  for  the  cast-iron  pipe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inconvenience 
of  renewal  may  be  largely  against  the  use  of  steel. 

Wrought  iron  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  steel  for  riveted 
pipes.  Some  experiments  indicate  less  corrosion  in  the  case  of 
wrought  iron,  but  the  difference  is  not  great  enough  to  be  worth  much 
consideration. 

590.  Quality  of  the  Material. — The  material  used  for  steel  pipes 
should  be  soft  open -hearth  steel  of  a  tensile  strength  of  about  60,000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  elastic  limit  one-half  of  ultimate  strength, 
elongation  22  to  25  per  cent,  and  reduction  of  area  50  per  cent.  This 
material  is  about  the  same  as  now  used  in  the  best  stand-pipe  construc- 
tion. A  good  quality  of  material  is  required  to  resist  the  shocks  to 
which  pipe-lines  are  often  subjected,  and  to  withstand  safely  the  work 
of  forging,  punching,  and  calking. 

591.  Thickness  of  Shell. — If  s  =  allowable  stress  per  square  inch  on 
gross  section,  the  required  thickness  is  given  by  the  equation 

where  /  =  total   pressure   per  square  inch,   including  allowance  for 
water-hammer,  and 
r  =  radius  of  pipe  in  inches. 
The  value  of  s  depends  upon  the  method  of  construction.     If  the 
pipe  is  a  riveted  pipe,  the  longitudinal  joints  are  usually  double-riveted, 
and  as  such  have  an   efficiency  of  from  60  to  70  per  cent.      If  water- 
hammer  is  properly  taken  into  account,  the  safe  stress  on  net  area  may 
be  taken  at  about  1 5.000  pounds  per  square  inch,  whence  the  stress  on 
gross  area  will  be  about  10.000  pounds  per  square  inch,  which  would 
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be  the  value  of  J  to  be  used  in  the  preceding  equation.  For  very  large 
pipes  triple-riveted  joints  may  be  employed,  in  which  case  the  efficiency 
will  be  about  75  per  cent  (see  also  Art-  593)^ 

In  order  to  equalize  somewhat  the  life  of  pipes  of  various  sizes,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  prolong  it»  an  allowance  of  a  small  amounts  such 
as  ^j  inch,  may  well  be  added  to  the  thickness  determined  from  the 
formula. 

592,  Joints. — Small  sizes  of  pipe  may  be  made  by  means  of  the  lap- 
welded  joint,  or  the  spirally- riveted  joint,  or  the  longitudinal  lap-riveted 
joint.  Such  pipes  are  made  in  sections  of  1 2  or  [5  feet  which  are  con- 
nected in  the  field  in  various  ways,  such  as  by  a  screw-coupling,  or  by 
means  of  a  cast-iron  bell  and  a  spigot  consisting  of  a  steel  or  wrought- 
ifon  bandp  or  by  riveting,  or  by  mei^ely  driving  the  sections  together. 
For  large  sizes  riveted  longitudinal  and  circular  joints  are  usually  em- 
ployed. Single  sheets  are  bent  and  riveted  to  form  one  section  of  pipe, 
which  may  be  made  either  cylindrical  in  form,  or  made  with  a  sHght 
taper  and  the  sections  put  together  stove-pipe  fashion.  Lap-joints  have 
been  commonly  used»  but  this  form  of  joint  offers  considerable  obstruc- 
tion to  the  flow  of  water,  so  that  in  some  of  the  later  pipes  butt-joints 
have  been  ad  opted »  and  it  has  been  proposed  also  to  employ  counter- 
sunk rivets.  The  value  of  butt-joints  and  countersunk  rivets  would  be 
proportionally  greater  the  thicker  the  plates.  Whether  they  would  be 
economical  would  depend  on  the  extra  cost  involved  as  compared  with 
the  saving  effected  by  the  reduction  in  diameter  rendered  possible. 

In  the  construction  of  steel  pipes  several  sections  are  riveted  to- 
gether at  the  shop,  usually  L*nough  to  make  a  length  of  20  to  30  feet. 
These  sections  are  then  transported  to  the  field  and  riveted  together 
in  place.  Special  forms  of  joints,  such  as  described  for  small  pipes,  are 
also  sometimes  used  for  large  pipes,  but  probably  the  safest  joint  for 
the  circular  seams  is  the  well-calked  riveted  joint. 

Riveted  joints,  both  in  the  shop  and  in  the  field,  should  be  thor- 
oughly calked  and  tested  by  water- pressure. 

593.  Design  of  the  Rhfciing. — The  design  of  the  riveting  follows 
the  same  general  principles  as  employed  elsewhere,  and  as  more  fully 
discussed  in  the  chapter  on  stand-pipe  design.  Art.  720.  The  size  of 
Tivets  is  usually  made  about  twice  the  plate  thickness  up  to  a  maximum 
diameter  of  about  l^  inches*  The  circular  joints  can  usually  be  made 
strong  enough  by  single  riveting,  but  economy  requires  the  longitudi- 
nal joints  to  be  double-  or  triple-riveted.  For  any  given  size  of  rivet 
die  spacing  is  determined  by  making  the  shearing  strength  of  the  rivet 
Equal  to  the  tensile  strength  on  net  section ;  and  this  strength  divided 
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by  the  strength  on  gross  section  is  the  efficiency  of  the  joint.  The 
safe  shearing  strength  of  rivets  may  be  taken  at  about  9000  pounds 
per  square  inch.  The  rivet-spacing  for  the  East  Jersey  pipe-line  was, 
for  example,  as  follows : 

Inches.  Inches.  Inches.      Inches. 

Nominal  size  of  pipe 48  48  48           36 

Thickness  of  sheets J  -^  \            \ 

Size  of  rivets f  }  f            f 

Circular  Seams. 

Rivet-pitch 1.5  1.8  20          1.5 

Lap  of  sheets 2  2f  2%          2 

Longitudinal  Seams  (double-riveted). 

Rivet-pitch 2.277     2.721      3.125     2.277 

Distance  between  rows i^  i-^  ly^         i^V 

Lap  of  sheets 3  3i  4             3 

In  the  72-inch  steel  pipe  at  Ogden,  Utah,  the  longitudinal  joints 
were  double-strap  butt-joints,  triple-riveted,  similar  to  the  joints  used 
in  marine-boiler  practice.  The  circular  joints  were  double-riveted 
single-strap  butt-joints.  The  calculated  efficiency  of  longitudinal 
joints  is  from  85  to  87  per  cent.  The  stress  on  net  section  varies  from 
13,000  to  14,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  pipe  was  made  in 
sections  9  feet  2  inches  long,  each  section  consisting  of  a  single  plate. 
The  field-joints  were  power-riveted.* 

Steel  pipe-lines  are  usually  built  without  expansion-joints 
Changes  of  temperature,  therefore,  produce  certain  longitudinal 
stresses  which  must  be  considered  in  designing  the  circular  joints  and 
in  making  connections  at  valves  and  other  points.  The  stress  per 
square  inch  on  gross  section  due  to  temperature  changes  is  given  by 
the  formula  of  Art.  577,  page  555.  For  steel,  r  =r  about  .0000065 
and  E  =  30,000,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  If  the  pipe  is  buried, 
the  range  of  temperature  will  not  exceed  40  to  45  degrees,  so  that, 
assuming  the  pipe  laid  at  a  temperature  equal  to  the  maximum,  the 
greatest  stress  caused  by  a  reduction  of  temperature  will  be 

^  =  45  X  .0000065  X  30,000,000 
=  8800  pounds  per  square  inch  on  gross  area. 

Considering  the  self-adjustments  which  will  take  place  during  the  con- 
•Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  1897.  xxxvm.  p.  258.  ' 
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tryction  of  the  pip€»   the  stress  caused  by  temperature  changes  will 
loubtless  be  considerably  less  than  that  here  computed. 

If  the  pipes  are  exposed  for  any  great  distance,  expansion-joints 
xome  necessary,  for  the  consideration  of  which  reference  is  made 
rthe  next  chapter. 

5i>4,    Th€  Locking-bar  Joint. — ^A  novel  form  of  longitudinal  joint 
hich  appears  to  have  much  merit  is  what  is  known  as  the  locking- 
lar  joint,  used  recently  on  some  Australian  pipe-lines  (Fig.  146),     In 

BLockinf-  Sect  10:1  of  pipe  SccttQit  of  joinl-rin^. 

baf .  near  ci  re  u  Ur  JDint . 

Fig,  1 46. --The  Locking-bar  Joiprr* 
this  joint  the  plates  are  slightly  upeet  at  the  edges,  then  in- 
serted in  the  grooves  of  the  bar  and  the  bar  pressed  down  upon  the 
llates  in  an  hydraulic  press.     The  pipes  are  then  tested,  and  if  found 
aky  the  joints  are  usually  corrected  by  additional  work  in  the  press, 
Jo  calking  is  required.      Tbis  form  of  joint  has  proven  cheaper  than 
e  riveted  joint,  and  w^here  it  has  been  used  specifications  have  required 
\  efficiency  to  be  as  great  as  that  of  the  plates.      Tests  by  Prof.  Unwin 
ive  shown  that  this  requirement  can  be  readily  met.      This  joint  pos- 
Esses  a  ver>^  considerable  advantage  over  the  riveted  joint  in  that  it 
irins  no  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  %vater  beyond  causing  a  slight  reduc- 
bn    in  the  cross-section  of  the  pipe.      The  figure  also  illustrates  the 
wnt-rings  for  the  circular  joints.     These  joints  are  made  with  lead 
for  cast-iron  pipes-* 

595-  Special  Details* — Changes  In  direction  are  usually  made  by 
>rming  one  or  more  joints  at  a  small  bevel.  Two  or  three  standard 
els  of  smalt  angle  may  be  adopted,  and  any  desired  curve  made  by 
c  use  of  one  or  more  of  these  bevels.  Branches,  etc.,  for  the 
rdinary  sizes  of  pipes,  are  usually  made  of  cast  iron  and  are  riveted 
^  bolted  firmly  to  the  steel  pipe.  Valves  are  joined  to  the  pipe  in 
similar  manner  by  means  of  cast-iron  flansjes.  In  connecting  large 
fnain^  Mr,  Herschel  has  adopted  the  plan  of  using  several  small  cast- 
iron  flanged  connections,  an  arrangement  which  allows  the  use  of  small 
kstings  and  small  valves.  Riveted  specials  are  sometimes  used  for 
Jpge  pipes. 

B    5S>6-  Coating  of  Steel  Pipe, — The  tar  coating  employed  for  cast-iron 
Kpe  is  not  so  successful  wlien  applied  to  steel  or  wrought  iron,  but  the 

■   •  Eng.  ,\>afj,  1&9S,  XXXIX,  p.  373  I  xi^p,  423-    £"«?■  R^€^ni^  1900,  KtLp,  178*    See 
no  iiac  of  ih IS  joint  at  Lynchburg,  V^.,  ^jv^.  Ruerd^  1906,  tjv*  p.  ti%* 
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necessity  of  a  perfect  coating  is  even  greater  in  this  case  on  account 
of  the  comparative  thinness  of  the  metal.  Some  form  of  asphalt  coat- 
ing has  usually  been  employed.  The  ordinary  method  of  appl>nng 
the  coating  is  to  dip  the  pipe  in  liquid  refined  asphalt  heated  to  a  tem 
perature  of  280  to  350  degrees,  as  in  the  coal-tar  process.  A  second 
dipping  to  thicken  the  coat  is  often  used.  Various  mixtures  of  asphal: 
and  tar  have  been  tried,  but  with  no  better  results  than  with  the  pure 
asphalt. 

A  process  of  applying  asphalt  varnish,  known  as  the  Sabin  process, 
has  been  used  in  some  recently  constructed  pipe-lines  with  apparently 
more  success  than  has  accompanied  the  old  method.  In  this  process, 
the  pipe,  after  dipping,  is  baked  for  several  hours  at  a  temperature  of 
400  to  600  degrees,  thus  producing  an  enamel  coating. 

In  all  cases  the  pipe  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  coating. 
The  specifications  for  the  Coolgardie  pipe-line  require  the  pipe  to  be 
cleaned  by  being  dipped,  first  in  dilute  sulfuric  acid,  and  then  in  a  bath 
of  lime-water.  The  coating  consists  of  Trinidad  asphalt  and  creosote. 
The  coating  of  the  Bundalier  pipe-line  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
asphalt  and  coal-tar. 

Still  another  form  of  coating  recently  used  is  known  as  **  mineral 
rubber  * '  asphalt.     It  is  composed  of  asphalt,  but  the  process  is  secret 
The  pipe  is  dipped  but  not  baked.      This  process  was  adopted  at  Min 
neapolis  in  1897,  and  has  been  used  in  several  other .  important  worh 
The  results  so  far  appear  to  be  quite  promising. 

In  transportation  and  in  construction  in  the  field  great  care  musti 
be  exercised  to  avoid  injuring  the  coating.  Some  protective  coveriiS: 
of  pieces  of  old  carpet  or  canvas  should  be  used,  and  the  workmcii 
required  to  wear  rubber  shoes.  The  field-joints  and  all  places  what 
the  coating  has  been  injured  should  be  coated  by  applying  witbi 
brush  some  kind  of  protective  paint.  Asphalt  dissolved  in  carb* 
bisulfide  (P.  &  B.  paint)  is  often  used,  but  the  fumes  from  it  are  v«f 
objectionable  to  the  workmen.  Various  other  asphalt  paints  or  \* 
nishes  are  also  used  for  this  purpose. 

597.  Durability  of  Steel  Pipe. — Steel  pipe  coated  with  asphalt  W 
in  some  cases  been  reported  to  be*  in  perfect  condition  after  a  lap* 
of  thirty  or  forty  years.  In  other  cases  corrosion  has  been  quite  rapJ 
so  that  the  life  of  the  pipe  has  been  short  as  compared  to  that  of  cast  irtf 
The  Rochester  wrought-iron  pipe  built  in  1873-5  has  in  twent}--^' 
years  required  a  little  repairing  by  means  of  patches  placed  on  the  fl* 
side.  During  this  time  eight  plates  out  of  a  total  of  I4,CX)0  havebd 
thus  repaired.    No  leaks  have  developed  at  riveted  joints.     The  Rock 
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[was  coated  with  Trinidad  asphalt  and  coal-tar*     Mr.  Freeman 
fiating  the  cost  of  steel  pipe-lines  for  New  York  City  as??umes 

ife  at  fift>'  years,   but  provides  for  their  cleaning  and  painting 

'very  ten  years.* 

k 

I  Adv&ntages  of  Wooden  Pipe — It  was  noted  in  the  introduction 
fe  use  of  wood  for  water-mains  was  quite  universal  in  the  early 
if  water- works  construction,  and  that  this  material  was  subse- 
kdisplaced  by  cast  iron.  The  use  of  wooden  pipe  under  certain 
ons  has  now  again  reached  considerable  proportions  in  certain 
if  tlie  country* 

general,  wooden  pipe  is  practically  adapted  to  those  locations 
transportation  of  iron  is  very  expensive  and  where  wood  is 
■y  cheap.  When  properly  constructed,  wooden  pipe  is  very 
P  it  is  not  subject  to  corrosion  by  electrolysis  nor  affected  by 
is  of  temperature,  and  it  also  furnishes  good  protection  to  the 
against  cold  and  heat  in  exposed  locations.  It  possesses  an- 
/cry  considerable  advantage  in  the  smoothness  of  tJte  interior 

Iie  fact  that  tlie  capacity  does  not  become  reduced  through  cor- 
The  special  field  for  wooden  pipe  is  for  low  pressures  and 
*  sizes,  where  a  metal  pipe,  if  used,  would  necessarily  have 
^  strength. 
Bored  Pipe. — The  manufacture  of  bored  pipe  for  water  mains 
m  somewhat  revived  in  recent  years,  and  a  considerable  amount 
■  pipe  is  now  manufactured  under  the  name  of  "improved 
hT  jMpe. '*  The  pipe  is  made  from  soh'd  logs,  but  it  depends  for 
|b  upon  spiral  bands  of  flat  iron  which  are  w*ound  tightly  about 
■nd  to  end.  The  exterior  of  the  pipe  is  coated  with  pitch  as  a 
H|Lto  the  bands.  The  joints  are  made  by  means  of  wooden 
irfftting  tightly  in  mortises  in  the  ends  of  the  pipe,  and,  in  lay- 
g  sections  are  driven  together  by  means  of  a  w^ooden  ram, 
■rior  surface  is  smooth  and  continuous.  The  pipe  is  made  in 
R  8  feet  long,  and  in  sizes  from  2  to  17  inches  in  diameter, 
mds  arc  spaced  according  to  the  pressure.  Branch  connections 
ide  by  means  of  cast-iron  specials  which  have  long  sockets  into 
the  wooden  pipe  is  driven.  A  considerable  amount  of  this  pipe  has 
in  recent  years,     It  is  very  durable  and  is  said  to  cost  some- 


•  Report  00  New  York's  Water-supply,  jgcxj,  p,  310, 
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what  less  than  cast   iron  where  the   transportation    charges  are  not 
excessive. 

600.  Stave-pipe. — The  necessities  of  water-carriage  in  the  West, 
and  the  expense  of  iron  pipe  in  that  region,  have  developed  a  ven* 
efficient  form  of  wooden-stave  pipe.  As  early  as  1874  Mr.  J.  T. 
Fanning  built  such  a  pipe  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  which  is  still  in  use, 
but  the  chief  development  of  this  type  of  construction  has  taken  place 
in  the  West  since  1883,  at  which  time  stave-pipe  was  first  extensively 
used  at  Denver. 

The  pipe  is  built  continuously  in  the  trench.  The  staves  are 
formed  with  radial  edges,  and  are  bound  tightly  together  by  means  cf 
round  or  oval  bands  of  steel  or  iron,  spaced  and  sized  accordiDg  to 
the  pressure,  and  fastened  by  shoes  and  nuts.  The  general  fonn  of 
construction  and  method  of  building  will  be  clearly  understood  by  ref- 
erence to  Figs.  147  and  148.  The  latter  illustration  shows  also  die 
method  of  carrying  a  wooden  pipe  across  a  narrow  gorge. 

Two  types  of  stave-pipe  have  been  employed.  In  one  of  theaci 
the  Allen  patent,  the  outside  and  inside  surfaces  of  the  staves  are  nadc 
concentric.  The  staves  are  made  to  break  joints,  and  the  end  joists 
are  made  tight  by  inserting  small  steel  plates  in  saw-kerfs  in  the  slafe& 
In  the  other  form,  the  Durelle  patent,  polygonal  staves  16  to20fMl 
long  are  used  wiiich  have  a  slight  tongue  and  groove  formed  on  the 
edges.  The  staves  do  not  break  joints,  but  the  end  joint  is  madebj 
surrounding  the  pipe  by  a  layer  of  staves  4  feet  long.  The  former 
type  has  been  most  frequently  used. 

Stave-pipe  is  suited  to  pressures  up  to  about  100  pounds  per  sqW 
inch.  Above  this  limit  it  will  usually  be  less  economical  than  rtcA 
as  the  bands  become  very  heavy  and  numerous.  Stave-pipe  has  tea 
constructed  in  sizes  from  i  foot  up  to  9  feet  in  diameter.* 

60 1  •  General    Requirements  for    Staves  and  Bands. ^The   sliltf 

.should  be  made  of  clear  stuff  and  be  somewhat  seasoned. 
redwood  and  Orei^on  fir  have  been  most  frequently  employed. 
staves  should  be  thick  enough  to  prevent  f>ercolation  and  not  < 
apprcciabh'  between  hands.      In  practice  the  size  varies  from  abift' 
inch  by  4  inches  to  2^  by  8  inches. 

liands  should  be  made  of  a  good  quality  of  soft  steel,  and  should b 
upset  for  the  sake  of  economy.  They  should  be  thoroughly  coated 
with  asphalt  before  being  used.  They  must  be  of  such  a  size  and  io 
spaced  as  to  withstand  the  stresses  to  which  they  are  subjected,  prevent 


*  For  a  full  and  valuable  discussion  of  the  design  and  construction  of  stave-pip^ 
see  paper  by  A.  L.  Adams  in  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  1899,  XLi.  p.  27. 
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cure  of  the  staves  sufficient  to  cause  leakage,  and  not  injuriously  crush 

fibers  of  the  wood.  To  resist  the  water-pressure  large  bands  and 
le  spacing  will  in  general  be  most  economical,  but  the  size  is  lim- 
J  by  the  requirement  that  the  band  must  not  crush  the  wood  when 
y  stressed,  and  the  spacing  must  not  exceed  a  certain  maximum. 

In  practice  the  thickness  of  staves  to  give  durability  and  prevent 
eolation  will  allow  a  maximum  spacing  of  lO  to  12  inches  under 
It  pressures.  Under  any  considerable  pressure,  other  requirements 
1  govern  the  size  of  bands  and  the  spacing. 

602.  Size  of  Bands. — As  the  size  of  a  band  increases,  its  strength 
reascs  as  the  square  of  the  diameter,  while  the  safe  pressure  upon 

wood  increases  only  as  the  first  power  of  the  diameter,  so  that  for 
h  case  a  definite  limit  exists  for  the  size  of  band  which  may  be 
k1.  Experience  shows  that  the  width  of  contact  of  round  bands  with 
r  wood,  when  the  latter  is  compressed  within  safe  limits,  is  about 
lal  to  the  radius  of  the  band.  The  ultimate  crushing  strength  oPthe 
od  is  from  1000  to  2000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  safe  stress 
isually  taken  at  from  600  to  750  pounds.  Mr.  Adams,  in  the  paper 
erred  to  on  page  518,  uses  a  value  of  650.  Adopting  this  figure 
i  letting  r  =  radius  of  band,  and  e  =  safe  pressure  per  lineal  inch 
band,  we  have  e  =  650r.  Further,  let  S  =  safe  strength  of  band, 
=  internal  radius  of  pipe,  and  /  =  thickness  of  pipe ;  then 

5  =  (/e  +  /y  =  (/?  +  rpsor (5) 

"n  which  equation  the  size  of  band  is  determined.  A  factor  of  safety 
ibout  4  is  usually  employed. 

In  case  the  calculated  size  of  band  will,  by  the  formula  for  spacing 
en  in  the  next  article,  correspond  to  a  spacing  greater  than  10  or 
inches,  then  the  spacing  should  be  assumed  at  the  maximum  allow- 
e  value  and  the  size  of  band  calculated  by  eq.  (6).      This  will  occur 

light  pressures  only.      Bands  less  than  f  inch  should  not  be  used. 

From  these  considerations  Mr.  Adams  has  made  up  a  table,  repro- 
:ed  in  Table  No.  76,  which  gives  a  suitable  size  of  stave  and  the 
ximum  size  of  band  for  different  diameters  of  pipe,  using  a  factor  of 
ity  of  about  4  for  the  bands.  Oval  bands  are  assumed  for  pipes 
inches  in  diameter  or  less,  in  order  to  secure  a  greater  proportionate 
a  of  contact.  For  the  10-,  12-,  22-,  and  30-inch  pipes  the  bands 
d  cannot  be  stressed  to  their  full  working  value  without  crushing 

wood.  The  permissible  working  stress  given  is  such  as  will  give 
alue  of  e  equal  to  650^. 
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603.  Spacing  of  Bands. — The  size  being  determined,  the  spacing 
will  depend  upon  the  stresses.     These  are  from  three  sources: 

1 .  The  initial  tension. 

2.  The  stress  due  to  water-pressure. 

3.  The  stress  due  to  the  swelling  of  the  wood. 

TABLE   NO.  76. 

ECONOMIC   PROPORTIONS   FOR  STAYS- PIPE  DESIGN  (ADAMS). 


Nomioal 
Diameter 

Slock  Sixes  for 

Thickness  of 
Finished 
Staves. 

Economic  Siaes 

Working  Stress 
in  Band. 

Factor  of  Safety 

of  Pipe. 
Inches. 

Stayes. 

of  Bands. 

Pounds. 

io  Band. 

X 

Oval. 

xJ  10 

ir  X  4" 

!f 

S  xS' 

1255 

5.26 

12 

I*     X  4 

1475 

4.47 

14 

li     X  4 

'A 

•X  X  iV 

1650 

16 

2       X  6 

'^ 

A  X  iV 

1650 

18 

2       X  6 

It 

A  xS 

1650 

20 

2       X  6 

i| 

1650 

Circular. 

22 

2       X  6 

It 

1 

1508 

4.4 

24 

2       X  6 

It 

■• 

1650 

27 

2       X  6 

i/f 

1650 

30 

2       X  6 

I* 

•  ■ 

2673 

4-4 

36 

2       X  6 

'f« 

• 

2950 

42 

2       X  6 

It 

2950 

48 

,2X6 

'U 

1 

2950 

54 

2I     X   8 

3t 

4600 

60 

3       X  8 

4600 

66 

3        X   8 

2t\ 

6600 

72 

3       X   S 

A 

6600 

If,  after  a  pipe  is  filled  with  water,  the  bands  be  loosened  until  the 
water  begins  to  percolate  through  the  cracks,  the  stress  will  then  be 
due  to  1 2  I  only,  but  this  condition  is  impracticable  of  attainment.  In 
actual  practice  the  staves  are  more  or  less  seasoned  and  the  bands 
screwed  up  tightly  at  first.  The  wood  will  readily  swell  2  or  3  per 
cent,  which  is  an  amount  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  bands  to  allow 
by  virtue  of  their  elasticity  and  their  sinking  into  the  wood ;  so  that 
the  total  force  on  the  bands  is  approximately  equal  to  the  swelling- 
power  of  the  wood  1  crushing-strength  of  saturated  wood)  plus  the  water- 
pressure.  The  swelling-power  of  the  staves  appears,  from  experiments 
by  Mr.  A.  C.  Henny.*  to  vary  from  50  to  200  pounds  or  more  per 
square  inch. — ordinarily  from  75  to  150  pounds.  Adams  assumes  100 
pounds,  and  this  is  probably  a  sufficiently  high  value. 

To  determine  the  spacing  we  have  then,  if  ^=  spacing  of  bands  in 

•  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E..  1899,  vol.  XLI.  p.  76. 
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inches,  /  =  water-pressure  per  square  inch,  and  /  =  swelling-force  of 
'wrood  per  square  inch,  with  other  notation  as  on  page  523, 

S  =  pdR  +  etd, 

S  S 

'whence  d=:  ^p    , — -rr  =    ^p    , r (6) 

pR  +  e't        pR  +  loot  ^  ^ 

In  this  formula,  5  is  the  safe  strength  of  the  band  as  determined 
by  the  application  of  eq.  (5).  The  size  of  the  band  and  its  working 
stress  may  also  be  taken  from  Table  No.  76.  If  the  spacing  as  found 
torn  eq.  (6)  is  greater  than  the  maximum  allowable,  then  d  should  be 
assumed,  the  value  of  5  computed,  and  the  size  of  band  selected 
accordingly. 

For  large  sizes  and  high  pressures  the  term  e't  is  relatively  small 

and  a  formula  for  spacing  based  on  water-pressure  alone,   namely, 

S 
^  =  -^,  is  sufficiently  accurate,  and  is  used  by  some  engineers.      For 
pK 

small  sizes  and  low  pressures  it  is  desirable,  however,  to  take  account 

of  the  swelling  action.. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  account  has  been  taken  of  initial  tension. 

It  has,  however,  been  assumed  that  the  stress  on  the  band  is  caused 

ly  full  water-pressure  plus  the  swelling-power  of  the  staves,  and  this 

is  the  maximum  force  which  can  act  upon  the  bands. 

604.  Coupling-shoes. — The  coupling  of  the  bands  is  made  by  means 
of  a  malleable-iron  or  steel  shoe  closely  fitting  the  pipe,  and  of  a  strength 
equal  to  that  of  the  bands.  The  design  of  this  shoe  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance  and  some  difficulty.  It  should  be  so  made  as  to 
strain  the  bands  axially,  it  should  have  a  good  bearing  on  the  staves 
so  as  not  to  cause  undue  pressure,  and  it  should  be  convenient  and 
made  as  light  as  possible,  consistent  with  strength.  Two  forms  of 
shoes  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  149.  The  first  is  of  malleable  cast  iron, 
ivhile  the  second  is  a  forged  shoe.  The  first  requires  a  forged  head 
on  the  band,  and  the  second  a  loop-eye.  The  pressure  between  shoe 
stnd  pipe  is  quite  uniform  in  both  these  forms,  which  is  not  true  of 
some  that  have  been  used.  Other  forms  are  illustrated  in  Mr.  Adams's 
paper. 

605.  Specials. — Stave-pipe  can  readily  be  built  to  a  curvature  of 
irom  200  to  300  feet  radius  by  springing  the  staves  into  place.  Con- 
nections are  usually  made  by  means  of  castings  with  deep  bells,  into 
^hich  the  pipe  is  built  and  calked  with  oakum  and  paint.  Variations 
in  diameter  are  made  by 'the  use  of  tapered  staves.  Repairs  can  very 
tcadily  be  made  in  this  kind  of  pipe. 
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606*  Leakage  and  Durability  of  Wooden  Pipe—Tests  of  pipe- 
have  shown  in  some  cases  practically  no  leakage.  In  others,  a  i 
leakage  has  been  observed  which,   including    evaporation  from 
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Fig.  149.— Coupling-shoes  for  Wooivstave  Pifk* 

{From  Trana.  Am.  Si>Ck  C.  K..  vol.  xliJ 

surface,  has  amounted  to  from  .053  to  .086  gallon  per  square  foot] 
day.  Mr.  Henny  considers  that  a  leakage  of  ,05  gallon  per  sqd 
foot  per  day  is  a  safe  allowance  for  exfxjsed  pipes* 

The  durability  of  wooden  pipe  varies  greatly  under  different  06^ 
tions.  Where  the  pipe  is  constantly  in  service  and  under  a  consideni 
pressure  the  wood  is  generally  kept  sufficiently  saturated  to 
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&y.  Many  old  wooden  water  mains  in  various  cities  have  been  found 
feclly  sound  after  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  use.  The  conditions  ar€» 
irever,  not  so  favorable  for  the  usual  wooden  stave  conduit,  as  the 
tssures  are  generally  not  great  and  the  durability  of  some  such  pipe 
ts  has  been  much  less  than  expected.  To  some  extent  this  seems 
lae  due  to  the  collection  of  air  along  the  upper  portion  of  the  pipe, 
IS  permitting  the  wood  to  become  partially  dry.  The  quality  of  the 
terial  is  also  of  much  significance.  Wood  is  particularly  advantageous 
iere  salt  water  is  encountered.  The  steel  bands  are  subject  to  some 
^rosion,  but  the  form  of  cross-section  is  favorable  and  the  relative 
lerioration  is  generally  quite  slow. 

OTHER  MATERIALS  EMPLOYED   FOR  WATER-PIPE, 

6o7,  Cement  Pipe*  —  Pipe  made  by  lining  a  core  of  wrought  iron 
ide  and  out  with  cement  mortar  has  been  much  used  in  the  eastern 
n  of  the  United  States,  but  is  now  employed  in  very  few  places. 
,,is  still  reported  to  give  satisfactory  service  in  some  cases*  but  it  has 
aerally  been  abandoned  for  cast  iron-  There  is  great  difficulty  in 
Sntaining  the  cement  cm  ting  intact,  and  if  it  is  broken  the  iron  core 
m  corrodes.  Its  life  is  in  many  places  not  over  ten  years, 
.  For  large  conduits,  reinforced  concrete  may  often  be  employed  to 
rantage.  It  has  also  been  used  to  some  extent  for  pressure  pipes, 
lecially  in  France,  where  it  has  been  successfully  employed  for  pres- 
ses up  to  300  feet.  In  this  country  it  has  been  tried  only  to  a  limited 
[cnt  and  without  great  success.*  The  use  of  reinforced  concrete  for 
Iduits  is  further  discussed  in  the  next  chapter, 

,  608.  Vitrified-clay  Pipe  has  been  employed  in  a  few  places  for  con^ 
its.  It  is  cheap,  indestructible,  and  when  the  joints  are  carefully 
Lie  the  leakage  is  very  smalL  It  is  generally  used  under  no  pres- 
|ie,  but  in  one  or  two  instances  has  been  designed  to  carry  consider- 
pressures.  Vitrified  pipe  has  recently  been  recommended,  in  a 
Dit  to  the  city  of  Oakland,  for  salt-water  mains  to  furnish  water  for 
set-sprinkling. t  It  was  thought  it  could  easily  be  made  to  with- 
ad  iOO  pounds  1  rcssore.  The  form  of  pint  was  to  be  of  strips  of 
fkp  dipped  in  asphalt,  which  form  has  been  well  tested  under  40  to 
pounds  pressure.  At  Florence*  Colorado,  a  7-miIe  conduit  of  I2'inch 
ified  pipe  has  been  built.     It  is  not  under  pressure.     Vitrified  pipe 

also  been  extensively  used  at  Littie  Falls  and  at  Amsterdam,  N-  Y., 


^  Sec  paper  by  C  W.  Smith,  Proc  Am.  Soc.  C  E,,  August,  1907,  p.  $Zi,    Abo 
t  Niwst  "S98,  xxxix.  p.  170,        t  Eng*  Niws^  1899,  xuu  p.  M9* 
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a  length  of  5.63  miles  having  been  constructed  at  the  former  place. 
A  very  considerable  saving  was  thus  secured.  Deep  sockets  were  used 
and  the  joints  carefully  made  by  means  of  jute  soaked  in  Portland 
cement,  with  which  material  the  joint  was  thoroughly  filled  to  wiihio 
^  inch  of  the  outside.  The  remainder  of  the  space  was  filled  with 
Portland-cement  mortar.  The  cost  of  the  Little  Falls  conduit  of  12- 
to  20-inch  pipe  was  about  $1.50  per  foot»  which  was  about  one-half 
the  cost  of  cast-iron  pipe. 

609.  Materials  for  Service-pipes. — Service-pipes,  or  pipes  for  con- 
ducting water  to  individual  consumers,  are  made  of  a  considerable 
variety  of  materials.  Uncoated  iron  pipe,  or  pipe  coated  only  with 
tar,  is  not  serviceable  for  such  small  sizes  (usually  i  to  i^^  inches  in 
diameter),  as  even  a  small  amount  of  tuberculation  -would  completely 
clog  up  the  pipe.  Galvanized,  tin-lined,  lead-lined,  and  cement-lined 
iron  pipe  are  widely  used,  but  the  most  common  is  lead  pipe.  Lead 
pipe  is  practically  indestructible,  but  rather  expensive  and  heavy  for 
high  pressures.  In  some  places  it  cannot  be  used  with  safety  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  lead  poisoning.  Certain  waters  only  will 
attack  lead  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  render  its  use  dangerous,  but,  de- 
spite the  study  that  has  been  put  upon  the  subject,  it  is  not  yet  fully 
known,  without  actual  experiment,  what  effect  various  classes  of  waters 
will  have. 

Recently  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health  has  investigated  this 
question  by  reason  of  several  cases  of  lead -poisoning  that  have  occurred 
in  that  State.*  Thirty  cases  were  especially  studied  in  which  lead 
pipe  was  largely  used.  In  general  it  was  found  that  waters  haxing 
the  greatest  amount  of  dissolved  solids  and  hardness  dissolve  the  least 
amount  of  lead,  and  that  the  active  agents  causing  the  solution  of  the 
lead  are  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid.  The  latter  is  characteristic  of  soft' 
waters.  In  fifteen  towns  with  ground-water  supplies  the  average 
amount  of  lead  ranged  from  .0055  to.  1899  part  per  100,000  widi 
pipes  in  ordinary  use,  and  from  .0108  to  8.38  parts  when  the  water 
had  stood  in  the  pipes.  Surface-waters  in  fourteen  towns  averaged 
similarly  from  .0031  to  .0788,  and  from  .0099  to  .3921  parts  respec- 
tively. In  four  cities  with  ground- water  supplies,  cases  of  lead-poison- 
ing were  prevalent,  and  in  these  four  cases  the  lead  averaged  0.2  part, 
after  the  water  had  stood  several  hours  in  the  pipes.  No  cases  of 
poisoning  occurred  with  surface  supplies.  Experiments  on  galvanized 
iron  and  plain  iron  showed  more  action  than  on  lead,  but  with  tin  the 
corrosion  was  very  little. 

*  Report  for  1898,  p.  539, 
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As  to  the  amount  of  lead  which  will  give  trouble  it  is  known  that 
ntinuous  use  of  water  containing  .05  part  per  ioo,cmx)  has  caused 
rious  injury  to  the  health.  Zinc  is  not  dangerous  in  the  amounts 
cely  to  be  present  and  galvanized  iron  pipe  is  much  used. 

Cement-lined  pipe  is  quite  largely  used  in  the  East,  but  in  some 
aces  it  does  not  prove  to  be  very  durable  for  the  same  reason  as  given 
Art.  607,  It  has,  however^  given  good  service  in  many  cities.  Tin- 
led  pipe  is  now  being  used  to  some  extent.     It  is  quite  expensive,  but 

experience  with  it  so  far  indicates  that  it  is  very  durable. 

Statistics  relating  to  the  material  employed  in  new  services  in  Massa- 
msetts  cities  and  towns  show  that  lead  or  lead -lined  pipes  are  usecl  in 

cities  and  towns^  cement-lined  pipes  in  43  places,  galvanized  iron 
>es  in  77  places  and  t  inclined  pipes  in  6  places.  Much  trouble  has 
jen  reported  from  the  rusting  of  galvanized  iron.* 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 
CONDUITS  AND   PIPE-LINES. 

6io.  Where  the  source  of  supply  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  place  of  consumption  the  design  and  construction  of  the  necessar}' 
works  for  conducting  the  water  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  and 
demands  special  consideration.  Usually  a  distant  source  is  at  a  higher 
elevation  than  the  city  to  be  served,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  con- 
vey the  water  partly  or  wholly  by  gravity.  In  many  cases,  however,  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  water  will  require  pumping,  so  that  the  design 
will  also  involve  a  study  of  possible  pumping  arrangements.  It  will 
usually  be  necessar>^  to  consider  several  designs  based  upon  different 
locations  and  often  upon  different  types  of  conduits.  In  determining 
upon  the  dimensions  of  a  large  conduit  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken 
in  selecting  the  coefficient  to  be  used  in  the  hydraulic  formulas  em- 
ployed. 

6ii.  Classes  of  Conduits, — Conduits  are  divided  into  two  general 
classes:  (i)  those  in  which  the  water-surface  is  free  and  the  conduit 
therefore  not  under  pressure,  and  (2)  those  flowing  under  pressure. 
To  the  first  class  belong  open  canals,  flumes,  aqueducts,  and  usually 
tunnels,  and  to  the  latter  belong  pipe-lines  of  iron,  steel,  wood,  or 
other  material  capable  of  resisting  hydraulic  pressure,  and  sometimes 
tunnels.  Conduits  of  the  first  class  must  obviously  be  constructed 
with  a  slope  equal  to  that  designed  for  the  water-surface,  or  equal  to 
the  hydraulic  gradient.  This  will  be  a  very  hght  and  uniform  slope, 
and  such  conduits  will  therefore  often  require  in  their  construction  long 
detours  to  avoid  hills  and  valleys,  or  resort  must  be  had  to  high  bridges, 
embankments,  cuttings,  or  tunnels.  Conduits  of  the  second  class  may 
be  constructed  at  any  elevation  below  the  hydraulic  grade-line,  but  if 
built  above  they  must  be  arranged  to  act  as  siphons.  The  selection 
of  the  form  of  conduit  is  principally  a  question  of  economy,  and  in 
this  respect  topography  will  largely  govern,  but  consideration  will  also 
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given  to  various  advantages,  such  as  are  mentioned  in  the  following 
iscussion. 

6i3.  Capacity  of  Conduits. — Where  the  conduit  is  long,  sufficient 
feorage  capacity  is  usually  provided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  to 
qualize  the  demand  over  several  days  or  weeks,  so  that  the  capacity 
rfthe  conduit  may  be  based  on  the  average  monthly  or  seasonal  con- 
iimption.  The  extent  to  which  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
iiturc  depends  much  upon  the  type  of  conduit.  The  question  must  be 
ttled  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  Chapter  XL  In 
e  case  of  a  masonry  conduit  the  expense  of  additional  capacity  is 
latively  small*  so  that  it  will  be  economical  to  provide  for  a  long 
^riod  in  the  future,  such  as  thirty  or  forty  years.  Very  often  the 
ipacity  should  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  watershed  drawn  upon. 
I  the  case  of  pipe  conduits  a  much  less  liberal  provision  should  be 
iade  for  the  future,  as  the  expense  of  additional  capacity  is  propor- 
nately  much  greater. 

613.  Single  or  Double  Conduits, — Security  against  the  interruption 
I"  the  supply  demands  either  that  there  be  two  conduits,  or  that  there 

sufficient  storage  capacity  at  the  city  end  to  allow  the  shutting  off 
the  supply  to  permit  of  any  repairs  which  may  be  needed.  The 
itter  method  will  usually  be  the  cheaper  except  for  very  short  lines. 
^e  storage  capacity  necessary  to  allow  of  repairs  will  vary  from  tliree 
^  four  days*  consumption  in  the  case  of  small  pipe-lines  easy  to  repair, 
to  ten  or  fifteen  days'  supply  for  large  aqueducts.  The  amount  of 
orage  considered  necessary  for  this  contingency  should  never  be 
awn  upon  for  other  purposes.  If  a  pressure  conduit  is  used  and  a 
luble  line  is  considered  the  most  economical,  or  if  the  second  line  is 
lilt  subsequently  to  provide  added  capacity,  the  two  lines  should  be 
nnected  at  frequent  intervals.  A  section  of  either  can  then  be  shut 
fand  the  supply  carried  for  a  short  distance  in  one  pipe,  which  will 
^utt  in  but  a  small  increase  in  the  total  head  consumed  or  a  small 
rcase  in  total  flow*  Where  a  single  conduit  is  deemed  most 
ponomical  for  the  greater  portion,  it  may  still  be  advisable  to  build  a 
[ntble  linp  at  certain  points  where  a  breakage  would  be  a  very  serious 
latter »  as  at  river  crossings,  etc. 

614.  Location  of  Conduits- — The  location  of  a  conduit  is  a  matter 
squiring  much  skill  and  judgment.     It  involves  the  question  of  avail* 

Ic  slope  or  hydraulic  gradient,  cost  of  conduits  of  different  forms  and 
;cs  and  built  of  different  materials,  and  frequently  the  cost  of  pump- 
r.      In  the  matter  of  slope  there  may  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
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water  to  be  conducted  entirely  by  gravity*  or  pumping  may  be  required 
at  one  or  more  points. 

In  the  case  of  conduits  not  under  pressure,  if  the  total  head  is 
closely  limited,  then  the  slope  must  be  maintained  nearly  uniform 
and  a  location  found,  if  possible,  which  will  support  the  aqueduct  at 
the  desired  elevation.  A  proper  balance  must  be  obtained  between  a 
circuitous  route  avoiding  high  crossings,  and  a  more  direct  route  which 
is  more  expensive  per  mile.  Usually  two  or  more  possible  routes  will 
need  to  be  examined  in  detail  and  comparative  estimates  made.  If 
the  available  head  is  large,  then  a  more  economical  location  can  prob- 
ably be  made,  as  the  slope  can  be  varied  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
order  to  best  fit  the  ground,  and  can  also  be  made  steep  so  as  to  give 
small  sizes.  If  the  country  falls  more  rapidly  than  is  permissible  for 
the  conduit,  then  the  water  may  be  let  down  at  intervals  in  special  forms 
of  construction  designed  for  the  purpose. 

The  location  of  pressure  conduits  is  comparatively  simple.  For  them 
a  more  direct  line  can  be  adopted,  but  at  the  same  time  low  pressures 
are  to  be  desired.  There  should  be  as  few  summits  and  depressions 
as  practicable,  and  small  sags  should  be  avoided.  To  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  easy  regulation  of  the  pressure  it  is  desirable  that  the  conduit 
approach  close  to  the  hydraulic  grade-line  at  occasional  intervals,  as 
more  fully  explained  in  Art.  629. 

Tunnels  may  be  constructed  at  the  grade-line  and  hence  flow  free, 
or  they  may  be  built  at  a  lower  elevation  and  flow  under  pressure. 
Usually  the  former  will  give  the  shorter  and  cheaper  tunnel,  but  in 
some  cases  it  is  expedient  to  build  tunnels  at  a  greater  depth,  as  in  the 
Croton  aqueduct,  where  7  miles  of  tunnel  is  under  a  pressure  of  about 
55  pounds,  the  chief  purpose  being  to  avoid  interference  with  valuable 
property. 

Long  conduits  usually  include  both  masonary  aqueducts  and  pipe- 
lines, each  class  being  used  where  most  suitable.  The  former  is  used 
as  a  rule  where  the  ground  lies  near  or  above  the  hydraulic  grade-line, 
and  the  latter  where  it  lies  below  for  any  considerable  distance.  High 
and  long  aqueduct  bridges  are  no  longer  built,  a  pressure  conduit 
being  substituted,  which  may  follow  the  ground-profile  closely.  How- 
ever, as  the  transition  from  open  to  pressure  conduits  involves  some 
additional  details,  it  will  often  be  cheaper  to  support  the  former  on 
bridges  where  the  height  is  but  moderate.  Where  pumping  is  required 
the  expense  of  raising  water  must  be  considered  in  fixing  upon  the  size 
and  slope  of  the  conduit.  In  the  case  of  a  pipe  conduit  the  slope  or 
head  consumed  involves  only  the  question  of  size,  and  the  proper  siic 
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make  the  total  cost  a  minimum  can  be  quite  easily  determined,  as 
ihown  in  Art.  632,     With  an  open  conduit,  however*  the  topography 
i^ill  very^  largely  determine  the  slope  and  therefore  the  size. 

The  proper  location  of  a  conduit  requires  full  and  careful  surveys, 
ncluding  numerous  borings  and  test-pits  to  determine  the  character  of 
|he  materiaL     The  maps  of  the  United  States  and  various  State  geo- 
logical surveys  are  of  the  utmost  help  in  this  connection. 


CANALS. 

5,  Use  of  Canals* — The  open  canal  is  not  often  used  for  conveying 
for  cit>'  use,  but  for  irrigation  purposes  it  is  the  cominon  form  of 
conduit.     For  the  former  purpose  it  has  several   objections,   such  as 
s  of  water  by  percolation  and  evaporation,  exposure  of  water  to 
Ilution  from  surface  drainage  and  otherwise,  and  exposure  to  summer 
at»  which  not  only  warms  the  water  but  promotes  vegetable  growth, 
ji  irrigation-canals  the  seepage  often  amounts  to  i  or  2  vertical  feet 
er  day,   an  amount  which  would  scarcely  be  permissible  in  a  city 
ater- works  conduit,  where  a  large  expense  has  been  put  upon  storage- 
ieservoirs,  and.  as  is  often  the  case*  where  the  total  capacity  of  the 
ratershed  is  nearly  reached.      However,  where  a  canal  can   be  con- 
ucted  with  little  cutting  or  embankment,  and  where  the  material  is 
learly  impervious,  it  may  be  the  best  form  of  construction. 

If  the  material  is  porous,  it  would  probably  be  better  to  adopt  the 
overed  masonry  conduit  than  to  incur  a  large  expense  in  constructing 
a  puddle  or  concrete  lining  to  a  canal,     A  very  favorable  location  for 
1^  open  canal  is  w^here  a  stream -bed  can  be  made  into  a  canal  to  carry 
ater  from  one  reservoir  to  another  lower  down  the  valley.      In  this 
there  will  usually  be  no  loss  by  seepage, but  rather  a  gain  by  infil* 
fttion  of  ground-water.      In  side-hill  work,  or  in  country  of  any  diflFi- 
ilt>%   the  masonry  aqueduct  will  likely  be  the  cheaper  form  of  con- 
ruction.      For  very  large  quantities  of  water  the  economy  of  canals 
ill  be  more  pronounced.      In  considering  the  adoption  of  a  canal  the 
[>s^ibte  pollution  of  the  water  should  be  carefully  considered. 

616.  Slopes  and  Velocities. — ^If  the  available  head  permits,  the  most 
:000m ical  slope  will  be  such  as  will  give  the  maximum  permissible 
elocity  for  the  material  and  therefore  the  minimum  cross-section, 
'opography  may  require  the  use  of  a  much  less  slope  than  this,  but 
greater  slope  cannot  be  used  without  danger  of  erosion,  or  an  in- 
eased  cost  in  protection  by  paving  or  otherwise*  If  the  slope  of  the 
'ound  is  too  great,  then  the  fall  may  be  concentrated  at  certain  points 
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where  special  precautions  are  taken.  With  a  small  available  head  the 
velocity  will  be  low  and  the  section  will  have  to  be  made  large  to  cor- 
respond with  the  low  velocity. 

The  allowable  velocities  for  unprotected  canals  vary  from  about  i^ 
to  2  feet  average  velocity  for  light  sandy  soils,  2^  to  3  feet  for  ordinary 
firm  soils,  and  3  to  4  feet  for  hard  clay  and  gravel.  In  rock  or  hard- 
pan  5  to  6  feet  may  be  allowed.  A  velocity  of  2  to  3  feet  per  second 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  silt  deposits  and  the  growth  of  weeds. 

The  velocity  and  discharge  for  any  given  slope  and  cross-section  is 
calculated  from  Kutter's  formula.  In  using  this  formula  the  selection 
of  a  proper  value  of  n  is  a  matter  of  much  uncertainty.  For  unlined 
channels  it  is  usually  taken  at  .020  to  .025  (see  Chapter  XII).  If 
vegetation  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  canal,  a  large  allowance 
must  be  made  for  increased  resistance  caused  thereby. 

617.  Cross-sections. — The  cross-section  of  a  canal  is  usually  trape- 
zoidal in  form.  For  any  given  side  slope  the  trapezoidal  form  giving 
the  greatest  hydraulic  radius,  and  hence  the  most  economical  form  as 
regards  slope,  is  one  in  which  the  sides  and  bottom  are  tangent  to  a 
circle  whose  center  is  at  the  water-surface.  The  hydraulic  mean 
radius  of  such  a  section  is  one-half  the  depth  of  the  water.  The  side 
slope  giving  a  maximum  value  for  the  radius  is  60  degrees  with  the 
horizontal,  and  the  water-section  would  be  one-half  a  regular  hexagon, 
but  such  a  section  could  not  be  constructed  except  in  very  stable 
ground.  For  a  rectangular  section,  or  one  with  vertical  walls,  the 
width  should  be  twice  the  height.  The  hydraulic  radius  of  the  rectan- 
gular section  is  0.355  ^-^»  ^"d  of  the  semihexagonal  section  is  .38  \~A, 
where  A  is  the  area  of  cross-section.  The  section  having  the  least 
water-surface  is  the  triangle,  and  the  best  slope  of  the  sides  is  45 
degrees. 

The  sections  above  described  will  give  a  minimum  of  excavation, 
but  are  suitable  only  for  small  canals.  For  large  canals  the  material 
will  be  more  economically  handled  if  the  section  is  made  somewhat 
wider  and  shallower.  Furthermore,  if  the  canal  is  made  partly  by 
excavation  and  partly  by  embankment,  and  if  the  excavated  material 
is  suitable  for  embankment  construction,  the  amount  of  excavation  will 
decrease  as  the  width  of  channel  increases.  Too  wide  and  shallow  a 
channel  is,  however,  not  desirable,  as  the  velocity  will  be  diminished, 
vegetable  growth  will  be  more  troublesome,  and  the  reduction  of  sec- 
tion due  to  ice  will  be  proportionately  greater.  Very  large  canals  are 
sometimes  made  ten  to  fifteen  times  as  wide  as  deep.  In  side-hill 
work  the  amount  of  excavation  will  increase  with  increase  in  widdi 
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I  beyond  a  certain  point.     Too  deep  a  channel  will  also  be  unsuitable  In 
such  situations.     Fig*  I  go  illustrates  a  section  built  almost  entirely  by 


Fig.  ISO*— Cawj^l  SEcrroK  m  Ehuat^kmbnt. 

etnbanknnent.     The  best  material  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  embank* 
ments,    and    drainage-ditches    for    surface-water 

arc  provided.     Fig.   151  illustrates  suitable  pro- 
portions for  side-hill  work  in  rock. 

The  size  of  cross-section  should  be  large 
tnough  to  give  the  required  capacity  when  the 
canal  is  covered  with  ice  to  the  maximum  thick- 
ness. If  the  velocity  is  low,  a  considerable  allow- 
ance should  also  be  made  for  growth  of  weed-^ 
and  grass. 

618.  Other  Details. — The  construction  of  im- 
pervious banks  follows  the  same  general  principles  as  laid  down  for 
reservoir  construction.  Side  slopes  in  ordinary  soils  will  vary  from 
I  to  1  for  hard  clay  and  gravely  to  3  to  i  or  4  to  I  for  fine  sand. 
The  tops  of  the  bank  should  be  from  i  to  2  feet  above  the  water-line* 
It  is  well  to  construct  a  berme  just  above  the  water-tine,  or  at  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground,  above  which  the  slopes  of  the  bank 
may  frequently  be  made  steeper  than  below.  If  the  soil  is  very  porouSj 
a  lining  of  concrete  or  puddle  may  be  necessary.  Some  canals  have 
bctn  lined  with  a  layer  of  but  a  or  3  inches  of  concrete,  placed  on  the 
earth  and    plastered  with   Portland-cement   mortar-      Fig.    152   ilius- 
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Fig.  15a-— Santa  Ana  Lined  Canal. 

trates  a  form  of  section  used  on  the  Santa  Ana  Canal,  California.  If 
a  vm*  heavy  lining  is  required,  it  will  usually  be  better  to  build  a 
covered  masonry  aqueduct,  as  this  avoids  trouble  from  ice  and  protects 
the  water  from  pollution.  The  presence  of  clay  and  silt  in  the  water 
till  lend  gradually  to  reduce  i3ercolation. 
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At  sharp  bends,  and  wherever  the  velocity  exceeds  die  safe  velocity 
for  the  material,  some  form  of  revetment  is  necessary.  This  may  be 
merely  a  layer  of  gravel,  or  a  paving  laid  dry  or  in  cement,  or  a  layer 
of  concrete,  according  to  the  velocity  of  the  water.  If  the  general 
slope  of  the  ground  is  too  great  for  the  canal,  the  fall  may  be  con- 
centrated at  a  few  points  by  dams,  below  which  the  channel  must  be 
protected  against  scour,  as  described  in  Chapter  XVII.  On  side-hill 
work  a  ditch  should  be  constructed  on  the  upper  side  to  carry  off  sur- 
face drainage.  The  lower  side  of  the  canal  at  such  places  will  often 
consist  of  a  masonry  wall  as  shown  in  Fig.  151. 

Waste-weirs  and  sluice-gates  should  be  provided  at  intervals  along 
the  canal  to  prevent  flooding  and  to  permit  of  rapid  empt3nng. 
These  wasteways  should  be  located  near  some  natural  watercourse  into 
which  the  waste-water  can  be  conducted  by  suitable  channels.  The 
flow  in  the  canal  is  regulated  for  the  most  part  by  sluice-gates  at  the 
head  of  the  canal.  These  and  other  forms  of  canal  gates  are  sup- 
ported either  by  masonry  walls,  or  by  timber  framework.  Stop-planks 
fitting  into  grooves  in  the  masonry  are  suitable  for  weirs,  and  for  gates 
which  are  but  seldom  operated. 

Canals  are  carried  across  valleys  on  trestles  or  bridges,  or,  in  the 
case  of  short  crossings,  on  embankments  with  a  culvert  or  arched 
bridge  beneath.  Under-crossings  are  made  by  means  of  inverted 
siphons  of  pipe. 

A  recently  excavated  canal  for  water-supply  purposes  is  one  1 5, 800  feet 
long,  cany'ing  the  water  from  the  new  Wachusett  aqueduct  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water-supply  of  Boston,  down  an  old  waterway  to  one  of  the  old  reser\'oiK. 
It  is  20  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  with  side  slopes  3  to  i.  To  avoid  too  higb 
a  velocity  two  dams  were  built  giving  two  m6derate  faills.  Bermes  at  least 
10  feet  wide  were  constructed  on  each  side,  and  the  slopes  above  were  made 
not  steeper  than  2  to  i.  Where  dug  through  fine  sand  the  canal  was  faced 
with  gravel  or  riprap.  * 

619.  Flumes. — Where  excavation  for  a  canal  is  difficult,  flumes  of 
wood  are  often  used  for  temporary  works  and  for  irrigation  purposes 
on  account  of  their  low  first  cost.  They  are  usually  constructed  wiA 
horizontal  bottoms  and  vertical  sides,  but  a  more  advantageous  form,  in 
which  wooden  staves  are  used  for  the  lower  portion,  has  recently  been 
employed  on  the  Santa  Ana  Canal  in  California,  t  A  flume  can  be 
made  much  smaller  than  a  canal  on  account  of  the  high  velocity  of  6 

*  Report  Mass.  Board  of  Health,  1895^  on  the  Metropolttmo  Water-supply. 
\  See  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  1895,  xxxiii.  p.  61. 
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or  8  feet  per  second  permissible.     There  is  also  much  less  resistance 
to  flow,  thus  giving  much  less  loss  of  head  for  like  capacity. 


F  MASONRY    AQUEDUCTS.  " 

I         620.  Advantages  of  Masonry  Aqueducts — For  conveying  relatively 

.  large  quantities  of  water  over  territory  where  the  conduit  can  readily 

follow  the  hydraulic  grade-line,  the  masonry  conduit  in  cut  and  cover 

is  a  preferable  form  of  construction.      If  properly  constructed  it  is  very 

.  durable,  requires  little  attention,  and  if  the  topography  is  favorable  it 

is  much  cheaper  than  large  pipe  conduits  of  iron  or  steel.      Masonry 

js  unsuited  to  withstand  tensile  stresses,  hence  it  is  not  used  to  conv*cy 

I  water    under    pressure.       Combinations  of  steel    and    concrete    may, 

I  however,  be  used  for   this   purpose.       Masonry  conduit  would    not 

I  often  be  employed  for  cross-sections  less  than  10  or  15  square  feet,  for, 

I  oil  less  the  location  be  very  favorable,  their  cost  for  such  small  sizes 

lis  likely  to  be  greater  than  that  of  steel  or  iron  pipes. 

621,  Size  of  Cross-section,  Velocity,  and  Slope. — The  size  of  cross- 
I  section,  the  velocity,  and  the  slope  are  interdeiKrndcnt,  one  of  the  last 
two  elements  being  usually  the  determining  factor.  The  velocity 
[should  preferably  be  such  as  to  prevent  deposit  of  sediment,  wliich 
[requires  24  to  3  feet  per  second  average  rate;  and  for  brick  or  concrete 
[fiiasonr>*  it  should  not  exceed  6  or  7  feet  per  second.  Higher  veloc- 
nties  may  be  allowxd  if  stone  masonry  of  hard  material  is  employed,  or 
I  if  a  lining  of  iron  or  steel  is  used.  The  question  is  usually  determined 
I  by  the  available  head  between  the  terminal  points  of  the  conduit,  or  by 
Jthc  topography  of  the  locality*  If  sufficient  head  is  available,  a  smaller 
[conduit  will  result  if  the  velocity  is  made  as  large  as  the  material  will 
[stand  without  danger  of  excessive  wear* 

I  The  circular  form  of  cross-section  gives  the  greatest  hydraulic 
[mean  radius  and  therefore  the  minimum  area  of  section,  but  this  form 
lis  not  the  most  economical  in  construction.  For  large  aqueducts  the 
I  form  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  best  is  that  illustrated  in 
iFigs,  157  and  15S,  The  hydraulic  radius  of  this  section  is  but  little 
llcss  than  that  of  a  circular  section. 

I  Whatever  the  section  adopted,  the  values  of  the  hydraulic  radius, 
I  velocity,  and  discharge  for  different  depths  of  water  should  be  tabu- 
llated  for  convenient  use  in  computations.  It  will  usually  be  the  case 
I  that  a  conduit  will  flow  only  part  full  for  the  first  few  years,  and  the 
Idesign  should  be  made  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  as  the  flow 
■tncreases  the  velocity  will  increase.      Kutter's  formula  is  usually  em- 
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ployed  in  calcuIat]oii&  The  value  of  «  to  be  used  will  vaiy  with  the 
character  of  the  masonry  about  as  given  on  page  256.  The  resistance 
to  flow  may  be  very  greatly  increased  in  a  few  years  after  the  conddt 
has  been  put  into  use,  by  the  formation  of  deposits  or  by  organic 
growths.  The  capacity  of  the  New  Croton  Aqueduct  has  diminished 
from  such  causes  about  14  per  cent  in  9^  years. 

622.  llaterials  Employed.  —  Up  to  about  1895  brick  and  rubbk 
masonry  were  the  materials  generally  employed  for  aqueduct  constnic- 
tion,  the  lining  and,  frequently,  the  arch-crown  being  of  brick.  Concrete 
was  first  used  in  place  of  the  rubble  in  foundations  and  side  walls^  brick 
being  still  used  for  the  arch,  or  as  a  mere  lining,  as  in  the  Massachusetts 
aqueduct  illustrated  in  Fig.  1 58.  In  still  later  work  concrete  has  almoit 
entirely  superseded  other  material,  the  brick  lining  being  generallj 
replaced  by  a  lining  of  cement  mortar,  or  no  special  lining  at  all  hoDg 
used  Reinforced  concrete  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  some  caae^ 
especially  where  the  foundation  is  soft  and  where  special  forms  of  cross- 
section  are  required.  In  compact  ground  the  advantage  of  reinforced 
concrete  is,  however,  doubtful,  as  not  much  material  can  be  saved  by 
its  use  over  that  required  in  a  properly  proportioned  plain  concrete 
structure.  The  general  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  past  15  or 
20  years  is  well  illustrated  by  the  designs  represented  in  Figs.  1 57-1 59a. 
In  the  use  of  concrete,  Portland  cement  has  almost  entirely  replaced 
natural  cement  for  all  purposes.* 

623.  Form  and  Stability  of  Section.  —  The  forces  to  be  considered  in 
designing  a  section  are  the  pressure  of  the  water,  the  earth-pressure, 


Fig.  153. 
Gallery,  Vienna  AVater- works. 


Fig.  154. 
Small  French  Aqusduct. 


and  the  weight  of  the  masonry.  Besides  being  of  sufficient  strength 
the  section  must  be  of  convenient  form  for  construction  and  inspection, 
and  it  muSt  be  economical.     For  small  aqueducts  a  rectangular  form 


•  See  also  Art.  759. 
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\  often  been  used,  as  in  Figs.  153  and  154,  the  cover  being  of 
ne  slabs  or  of  arches*  The  Manchester  aqueduct  is  also  of  this 
leral  form  (Fig,  155),  Sharp  angles  are,  however,  objectionable, 
t  these  can  be  avoided  and  an  increased  capacity  obtained  at  little 
t  by  building  the  bottom  as  an  inverted  arch.  Such  a  form  is  also 
ter  suited  to  resist  any  upward  pressures.  If  there  is  lateral  earth 
ssure,  the  sides  will  also  be  strengthened  by  curving  them.    These 


ft 


Fig*  155^  FiR-  156- 

MaNCHKSTKR  A^JUIDVCT.  DhUIS  AQUKDUCT,  PAftrs  WATmR-WORICS* 


dttications  give  rise  to  the  horseshoe  shape  as  commonly  used  for  large 
duits.  To  malce  the  bottom  of  short  radius,  giving  a  circular  or 
ptical  section,  is  not  so  convenient  in  practical  construction,  although 
five  head-room  in  small  conduits  the  elliptical  or  oval  section  has 
n  used  (Fig.  1 56), 

In  the  case  of  small  conduits  built  in  compact  earth,  the  water-pres- 
*  and  the  arch-thrust  may  be  considered  as  largely  resisted  by  the 
th,  but  to  insure  tliis  the  back-filling  up  to  the  springing-Iine  should 
tntirely  of  concrete  (Figs.  155  and  158),  In  rock,  a  lining  of  one 
:w"o  rings  of  brick,  or  of  brick  and  concrete,  is  all  that  is  necessary, 
loose  earth,  and  especially  on  embankments,  the  side  walls  should  be 
iry  and  have  broad  foundations*  Little  dependence  can  be  placed 
p  the  lateral  thrust  of  the  earth  in  an  embankment,  and  experience 
icates  that  in  the  settling  of  embankments  there  is  a  tendency  for 
walls  to  spread,  and  large  longitudinal  openings  or  cracks  have  been 
nerd  in  aqueducts  in  this  way.  Inverts  of  reinforced  concrete  are 
)f  effective  under  such  conditions.  Several  sections  of  modern 
lucts  are  shown  in  Figs.  15  7- 159a.  Fig.  159a  illustTates  a  rein- 
concrete  design.  Where  not  reinforced  the  arch  ring  must  be 
iufficient  thickness  to  avoid  tensile  stresses.  By  carefully  pro 
lioning  the  side  walls  and  arch  with  reference  to  the  pressures 
bg^  a  comparatively  small  thickness  of  crown  will  be  sufHcient,     In 
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Tnuber    foundation   and  Dfo»n 

Fig.  iSS. — Sections  of  tm  Wachv*ctt  AQi7nki7CT»  Bo^rox.  (t&95)« 


/7^' 


U^^    ■  .r  wr,tttnkmifii     |  Dry  Earth  5ec*wi  SecHoo  m  Rock 


a?  THx  Catsetll  Aqdsdpct.  (1906). 
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Section  in  Soft  corth 
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Ficj,  iS9a,  —  JEESEV  City  Conduit. 


lis  respect  the  later  designs  are  notably  more  economical  than  the 
jrlier  ones.  (Compare  Figs.  159  with  157  and  158.)  If  reinforced 
iucrete  is  used  a  somewhat  lighter  section  may  be  employed,  especially 
Jar  the  base  of  the  side  walls. 

The  invert,  in  compact  ground,  is  made  only  thick  enough  to  secure 
firra,  impervious  bottom.  Even  where  the  excavation  is  made  through 
ipervious  rock,  an  invert  of 
Ick  or  concrete  is  desirable 
I  giving  a  smoother  bottom 
jr  cleaning  and  inspection 
Id  one  offering  less  resist- 
Ice  to  flow.  In  soft  foun- 
it  ions,  or  on  embankments, 
le  invert  should  be  made 
lick  and  strong,  preferably 
f  reinforced  concrete,  in 
pier  to  be  able  to  act  as  a 

tm  and  so  aid  in  distributing 
weight  of  the  side  walls. 
See  Fig.  159.)     Timber  or  pile  foundations  may  be  required  on  soft 
JBs.     Settlement  must  be  reduced  to  very  low  limits  or  cracks  and 
ikage  will  result. 

[   634.  Constnictive  Features.  —  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  in  work 

j  this  kind  the  masonry  must  be  constructed  with  the  most  careful 

mervision.     In  wet  soils,  drains  should  be  built  beneath  the  invert  to 

table  the  masonry  to  be  laid  without  trouble  from  water.     The  drains 

piy  be  led  into  the  conduit  at  a  point  lower  down  and  the  water  per- 

jtted  to  flow  through  the  completed  portion.      Concrete  and  stone 

tsonr)^  should  be  given  one  or  two  finishing  coats  of  thin,  neat  cement 

secure   imperv^iousness,  the  last   coat  to  be  finished  as  smooth  as 

icticable.     If  carefully  done,  and  no  settlement  occurs,  the  leakage 

I  ]   be  slight*     Successive  sections  of  concrete  construction  should  be 

inected  by  deep  key  joints  and  in  order  to  permit  some  contraction 

;hout  leakage,  it  is  desirable  to  insert  tongues  of  lead  or  plate  iron 

sry  SO  or  75  feet. 

\Vhere   built  on  embankment   the  greatest   care  must  be  used  in 
istructtng  the  earthwork  in  order  to  avoid  settlement*     The  follow- 
t  is  an  extract  from  the  specifications  for  the  Wachusett  aqueduct 
I  Uitig  to  embankment  construction  ; 

"  The  central  portion  of  the  bank,  beneath  the  level  of  the  highest  part 
the  base  of  the  aqueduct,  to  a  width  8  feet  greater  than  that  of  the  base 
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at  such  level,  and  to  an  added  width  of  i  foot  for  each  foot  below  such  level, 
is  to  be  built  with  extreme  care  and  with  carefully  selected  earth;  all  stouts 
larger  than  2  inches  in  diameter  are  to  be  thrown  out*     The  material  is  to  be 
deposited  and  spread  in  horizontal  layers  not  exceeding  3  inches  in  thickness^  1 
each  layer  to  be  sutricienily  watered  and  xtry  thoroughly  rolled  with  a  heavy  I 
grooved  ruller     Frum  time  to  time  during  the  construction  of  this  portion  of  | 
the  embankment^  and^  if  so  required^  three  times  after  its  completion^  thii  I 
portion  shall  be  so  thoroughly  saturated  with  water  that  il  will  stand  upun  | 
the  surface.     The  building  of  the  aqueduct  upon  such  embankments  shall  I 
not  be  begun  until  they  have  stood  six  weeks  after  completion,  unless  other- 1 
wise  directed. "  I 

The  requirements  for  the  remainder  of  the  eartliwork  were  some-  i 
what  less  severe.  The  embankments  have  in  general  a  top  width  of  I 
14  feet,  with  side  slopes  of  I  f  to  K  They  start  from  a  base  from  which  I 
all  soil  and  all  other  perishable  matter  are  removed »  and  on  sloping  I 
ground  the  base  is  stepped.  If  founded  on  soft  materia^  such  material  I 
must  be  removed  or  piles  be  used.  Experience  proves  that  with  good  I 
material  and  careful  work  the  settlement  of  embankments  will  be  vcn*  I 
slight.  I 

Trenches  should  not  be  back-filled  until  the  cement  has  had  lime  I 
to  harden  considerably,  and  then  it  should  be  carefully  done  from  I 
both  sides  simultaneously-  The  evils  of  too  hasty  loading  of  the  arch  I 
have  been  well  shovv^n  by  Mr.  A.  Fteley,  by  means  of  a  device  for  meas- 1 
uring  the  deformations  of  the  cross-section.  The  use  of  this  during  the  I 
progress  of  the  construction  of  a  large  aqueduct  showed  a  considerable  I 
settlement  of  the  crown,  due  to  too  early  loading.  The  diagrams  alsa  I 
showed  the  insufficient  strength  of  invert  in  yielding  ground.*  J 

The  aqueduct  should  be  covered  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  feet  to  prevenlJ 
the  formation  of  ice  and  to  protect  the  masonry.  Embankment*! 
should  be  given  a  slope  of  i^  to  2  horizontal  to  i  vertical,  accordios 
to  the  nature  of  the  material.  They  should  be  trimmed  to  a  roundedl 
outline  and  then  sodded,  J 

625.  Special  Betails. — Masonry  aqueducts^  like  canals,  should  !»1 
provided  with  gates,  wasteways,  and  overflow-weirs  at  intervals,  to  I 
maintain  the  water-level,  and  to  enable  the  aqueduct  to  be  emptied  in  I 
parts.  Masonry  aqueducts  are  not  designed  to  flow  under  pressure,  I 
and  to  insure  safety  in  this  respect,  long  aqueducts  will  require  thel 
construction  of  waste -weirs.  Gates  should  be  constructed  at  the  junc-l 
tion  of  aqueduct  with  pipe-lines  or  siphons,  and  at  terminal  points, I 
Intermediate  waste  ways  or  blow-oflTs  arc  located  near  some  naturall 
watercourse,  and  should  have  a  capacity,  if  possible,  equal  to  that  ofl 
the  aqueduct.    Fig.  160  shows  one  of  the  wasteways  of  the  New  CrotoM 

*  Jour.  Assn-  Eog.  Soc.,  1883,  If.  p.  123,  I 
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Aqueduct  and  a  stream*crossing  at  the  same  place,  and  Fig,  i6i  illus- 
b^tes  an  undercrossing  of  the  Brooklyn  conduit* 
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embankments,  special  pracautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  settlement. 
Experience  with  other  structures  of  a  similar  character  led  the  engineers 
of  the  Wachusett  aqueduct  to  adopt  certain  special  precautions  in  the 
construction  of  the  Assabet  bridge.  This  is  a  masonry  structure  389 
feet  long  and  of  seven  spans.  The  brick  lining  of  the  aqueduct  was 
first  covered  with  a  coat  of  cement  mortar,  which  was  then  painted. 
Sheets  of  lead  weighing  5  pounds  per  square  foot  were  then  carefully 
cemented  in  place,  coated  with  asphalt,  and  the  interior  lined  with 
8  inches  of  brick.  The  roof  is  of  brick  arches  on  I  beams,  and  is 
covered  with  cement  and  asphalt. 

Small  streams  are  led  under  aqueducts  through  culverts,  or  through 
inverted  siphon-pipes  with  gratings  at  entrance. 

626.  Tunnels. — Tunnels  frequently  form  a  part  of  an  aqueduct 
The  section  adopted  is  usually  the  same  as  for  the  masonry  portion, 
but  the  circular  form  may  here  be  used.  In  unstable  material  a  brick 
lining  will  be  required.  If  a  tunnel  is  unlined,  the  section  should  be 
increased  by  1 5  to  20  per  cent  to  allow  for  increased  resistance  due  to 
the  roughness  of  the  surface.  The  unlined  portion  of  the  Wachusett 
tunnel  is  thus  made  about  21  per  cent  larger  than  the  lined  portion; 
likewise  in  the  case  of  the  Manchester  aqueduct  the  increase  in  section 
is  about  1 6  per  cent.  Mr.  J.  R.  Freeman  adopts  for  certain  proposed 
aqueducts  for  New  York  City  a  value  of  «  in  Kutter's  formula  of  .028 
for  unlined  tunnel  and  .014  for  lined  tunnel.  He  estimates  that  for  | 
large  sizes  the  lined  tunnel  is  actually  cheaper  for  a  given  capacity'  \ 
than  the  unlined.* 

Tunnels  are  usually  built  to  flow  free,  but  sometimes  are  operated 
under  pressure.  Thus  the  Croton  aqueduct  tunnel  is  under  about  125  i 
feet  pressure  for  7  miles,  and  under  the  Harlem  River  the  head  is 
about  425  feet,  the  hydraulic  grade- line  being  there  120  feet  above  the 
river.  The  actual  unbalanced  water-pressure  on  the  aqueduct  lining 
would  be  the  difference  between  the  inside  pressure  and  the  pressure 
of  the  ground-water,  which,  at  the  river-crossing,  would  probably  be 
measured  by  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  river.  If  the  ground-water 
pressure  is  in  excess,  there  would  be  filtration  into  the  tunnel. 

It  appears  to  be  difficult  to  secure  good  work  in  placing  the  back- 
ing of  tunnels,  and  the  defects  in  this  respect  are  notorious  in  one  or 
two  large  aqueducts.  Recent  experiments  by  Col.  A.  M.  Miller.  U.  S. 
Engineer,  have  .shown  that  cavities  which  are  not  easily  filled  with 
masonry  in  cement,  can  be  filled  dry  and  successfully  cemented  by 
forcing  in  grout  under  pressure. t 

♦  Report  on  New  York's  Water-supply,  1900,  p.  318.   \  Eng,  News,  1899.  XLll.  p.  \^^ 
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627,    Aqueducts  of  Vitrified  Pipe,  —  As  already  described  in  the  last 

cliapter  (page  581),  vitrified  pipe  atn  well  be  usetl  for  small  aqueducts 
not  under  pressure.  This  pipe  is  considerably  smoother  than  brick 
masonry,  and  for  any  given  capacity  will  be  more  economical,  at  least 
for  sizes  up  to  24  to  30  inchesj  and  possibly  for  the  36-inch  size* 


PIPE-LINES. 

The  Central  Desig^n. 

628-  Material  to  be  Employed.  .^The  advantages  of  various  materials 
ve  been  considered  in  the  last  chapter.  Summarizing  briefly,  it  may 
said  that  cast  iron  is  especially  suited  for  conduits  of  small  or  moder- 
ie  size,  and  for  places  where  frequent  use  of  branches  and  specials  is 
Ikd  for*  Steel  is  especially  suited  for  very  large  sizes,  and  for 
avy  pressures,  and  for  lines  in  those  situations  where  a  light  pipe  is 
pecially  desirable.  Wooden  pipe  is  adapted  for  use  in  remote  regions, 
r  low  pressures,  and  where  the  pipe  Is  to  be  exposed.  Vitrified  pipe 
ay  be  used  for  small  sizes  and  very  low  pressures. 

629,  The   Profile, — The  question    of    location    has    already  been 

uched  upon  in  a  general  way  in  Art,  614.     A  pipe*line  must  follow 

general  the  variations  of  the  ground-surface,  and  such  a   location 

lould  be  selected  as  will  enable  it  to  do  so  and  at  the  same  time 

JtAx  low  pressures,  that  is,  it  should  be  kept  as  near  the  hydraulic 

Srade-line  as  possible.    If  the  pipe  is  made  of  uniform  size,  the  hydrau- 

ic  grade-iine  will  be  a  straight  line  from  one  end  to  the  other;  but  if 

is  not  practicable  to  keep  the  pipe-line  below  a  continuous  grade- 

te  at  all  points,  an  intermediate  reservoir  may  be  placed  at  the  high 

int  and  the  sections  on  either  side  designed  independently.     Several 

ch  breaks  may  evidently  be  advisable  in  some  cases.     If  the  inter- 

cdiate  points  are  too  high  for  this  arrangement,  then  a  deep  cut  or 

tunnel  will  probably  be  desirable.     Small  elevations  above  the  hy- 

iulic  gradient  may  be  overcome  by  siphonage,  but  this  will  require 

cial  provision  for  the  removal  of  air*     In  other  cases  pumping  may 

?  resorted  to. 

If  the  pipe-line  dips  too  far  below  a  straight  grade-line,  it  may  save 
pense  to  break  the  grade  in  this  case  also,  by  means  of  an  intermc- 
itc  reservoir  so  located  as  to  give  sufficient  fall  in  the  lower  part  of 
c  conduit  Thus,  in  Fig.  162,  j4^  is  the  grade-line  with  a  pipe  of 
liform  size,  and  ACB  the  gradient  when  a  reservoir  is  inserted  at  C. 
latter  arrangement  gives  much  the  lower  pressures. 
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Overflows  and  equalizing  reservoirs  are  advantageous  for  regulating 
the  pressure  in  the  pipe ;  and  to  permit  of  their  economical  construction 
it  is  desirable  to  have  the  pipe-line  approach  or  cut  the  hydraulic  grade- 
line  occasionally.  Plan  and  profile  should  be  so  laid  out  as  to  avoid 
sharp  curves  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  curves  used  should  conform 
to  certain  adopted  standards.     In  deep  valleys  and  gorges  it  will  often 


Fio.  162. 

be  best  to  carry  the  pipe  for  a  short  distance  on  a  trestle  or  bridge, 
thus  avoiding  sharp  curves  and  at  the  same  time  shortening  the  line. 

630.  Pressures  to  be  Assumed. — The  water-pressures  in  a  pipe-line 
are  measured  by  the  ordinates  to  the  hydraulic  g^ade-line,  which  has 
a  slope  depending  upon  the  frictional  loss.  When  the  water  is  station- 
ary the  hydraulic  grade-line  is  horizontal  and  the  pressures  will  be  the 
same  at  all  points  at  the  same  level.  When  flowing,  the  pressures  will 
be  much  reduced  at  certain  points.  If  a  pipe-line  is  so  designed  that 
the  lower  end  is  closed  at  times,  the  pressures  must  be  assumed  to  be 
static,  i.e.,  measured  from  a  horizontal  hydraulic  grade-line;  but  if  it 
is  so  arranged  that  the  water  will  always  have  free  egress,  then  the 
pressures  will  be  measured  from  the  sloping  hydraulic  grade-line,  and 
much  will  be  saved  in  cost  of  pipe.  In  practice,  the  second  condition 
is  often  practically  obtained  by  placing  small  reservoirs  and  overflows 
on  the  hydraulic  grade-line  at  intervals  where  the  pipe-line  rises  close 
to  this  elevation.  Each  section  of  pipe  between  consecutive  reservoirs 
may  then  be  operated  in  the  ordinary  way  and  designed  for  the  static 
pressure.  This  gives  a  pressure-line  consisting  of  a  series  of  horizontal 
lines.  The  method  of  designing  for  a  sloping  hydraulic  grade-line 
requires  that  no  part  of  the  line  can  possibly  be  closed  except  at  the 
extreme  upper  end.  In  this  case  also  it  is  well  to  have  overflows  at 
various  points  along  the  pipe-line.  Obviously  both  methods  of  design- 
ing may  be  employed  for  different  sections  of  a  conduit. 

An  example  of  a  combination  of  both  methods  is  the  Rochester 
conduit,  the  profile  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  163.  The  pipe  is  a 
38-inch  steel  pipe  26^  miles  long.  In  the  middle  of  a  i/^-mile  sec 
tion   an  overflow-tower   is   connected  to  the  pipe,  and  is  always  kef 
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thus  limiting  the  pressures  on  the  upper  half  to  those  due  to 
hydraulic   grade-line.     A   waste-pipe   leads   to   a  near-by  creek, 
he  lower  half  is  designed  for  static  pressure  and  is  provided  with 
fates  in  the  usual  manner. 

In   the  case  of  large    pipe-lines   not  connected  with  distributing 
systems  the  pressure  to  be  considered  in  the  design  need  not  be  much 
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Fig.  163.— Prof[le  of  Rochester  Pipe-lijhe. 

icreased  for  the  item  of  water-hammer.  This  is  especially  true  of 
npes  ending  in  reservoirs  and  operated  with  open  ends. 

631,  Calculation  of  Size  of  Pipe — Where  the  total  available  head  is 
ixed,  the  size  required  for  any  given  capacity  is  readily  determined. 
If  the  head  is  very  small*  the  size  required  will  be  relatively  large*  and 

may  be  more  economical  to  use  pumps,  with  a  smaller  pipe-line,  de- 

ligned  as  explained  below*     In  case  the   water  contains  suspended 

latter,  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  a  self-cleansing  velocity  of  2  to  2^  feet 

Er  second,  otherwise  the  sediment  must  be  blown  out  at  frequent  inter- 

rals.     If  the  line  is  divided  into  sections  by  reser\'oir5  or  overflows*  the 

^ize  of  each  section  is  determined  independently  of  the  others, 

632.  Ee^momkal  She  of  Pipes  where-Pumping  is  Reguireit — If  the 
^oss  of  head  is  not  fixed,  as  is  the  case  where  the  pressure  is  supplied 

5y  pumps,  the  size  of  pipe  should  be  such  as  to  make  the  total  yearly 
Expense  a  minimum.     If  the  cost  of  various  sizes  of  pipe  is  known,  and 

cost  of  pumping  per  unit  of  work  done,  the  problem  can  readily  be 
>lved  by  a  few  trials. 

In  most  cases  the  possible  variation  in  pipe  would  not  senously 
lect  the  design  of  the  pumps,  and  the  cost  of  fuel  would  be  about  the 
>nly  item  affected  by  a  small  change  in  head.  The  additional  cost 
iroyld  then  be  small.  In  the  case  of  very  long  force-mains*  however, 
yw  pipe-lines  w  ith  several  pumping-stations,  nearly  all  items  of  expense 
irould  be  affected  by  a  change  in  size  of  pipe. 
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As  this  problem  is  of  common  occurrence  in  connection  widi  dis- 
tributing systems  as  well  as  pipe-lines,  an  approximate  general  solution 
for  cast-iron  pipe  will  be  given,  from  which  a  good  notion  of  the 
economical  velocities  for  various  sizes  of  pipes  can  be  had. 

From  an  analysis  of  Weston's  tables  and  other  data  relating  to  the 
cost  of  cast-iron  pipe,  it  is  found  that  the  cost  of  pipe,  laid,  is  approxi- 
mately given  by  the  formula 

r  =  20  +  2tfrf'-» (i) 

in  which  c  =  cost  per  foot  in  cents, 

a  =  cost  of  iron  in  cents  per  pound, 
and  d  =  diameter  of  pipe  in  inches. 

If  in  eq.  (31),  page  230,  we  express  dm  inches  instead  of  feet,  we 
have,  for  the  velocity  of  flow  in  pipes, 


z;  =  76.28(— )j*=  13^*, 


(2) 


in  which  v  =  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  and 
s  =  slope  of  hydraulic  grade  line, 
=  loss  of  head  in  feet  per  foot. 
From  eq.  (2)  we  get 

^=0.011^ (3)  r 

We  also  have  the  general  relation 

(3  =  t'.i4,t)' (4) 

Then  from  eqs.  (3)  and  (4)  we  have 

s  =  100^ (5) 

Let  6  =  yearly  cost  of  pumping  i  cubic  foot  per  second  i  foot  high, 
and  Q  =  volume  pumped  per  second.  Furthermore,  let  r  =  rate  of 
interest  plus  rate  of  depreciation  of  pipe-line.  The  total  yearly  cost 
of  pipe  and  pumping,  per  foot  of  pipe,  will  then  be 

A  =  dsQ  +cr=z  bsQ  +  20r  +  2tfrrf'»       ,,.(«( 
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abstltuting  the  value  of  j  from  eq,  {5),  we  have 

^  =  '^*^  +  20r  +  2anP-^^ (7) 

ifferentiating  with   respect  to  d,   etc..  we  find  that  for  a  minimum 
lue  of  A 

d^2.22[£^    C-; (8) 

lat  is,  for  any  given  values  of  i>    and  a  the  diameter  should  vary 

To  express  this  relation  in  terms  of  velocity,  which  is  a  more  con- 
mien  t  form,  we  may  substitute  from  (4);  ^ifkmcc  we  have^/or  the 
momicai  tfthcity^ 

''=  3o(j)   d^,     ,     ,     .^    .     .     .     .     (9) 

The  cost  of  pumping  is  ordinarily  expressed  in  terms  of  cost  per 

CX30,ooo  gallons  lifted  i  foot  high.     This  will  var>'  largely  in  different 

nts,  but  the  cost  of  additional  lift  will  seldom  exceed  3  to  4  cents 

'  Tnillion-gallon  foot,  and  in  large  plants  will  not  exceed  2  cents, 

ie  total  cost  of  pumping  in  large  plants  is  usually  from  3  to  5  cents. 

Table  No.  77  gives  various  values  of  t'  as  computed  from  eq.  (9) 

'  various  costs  of  pumping.     The  cost  of  pipe  is  taken  at  i  cent  per 

und,  interest-rate  4  per  cent,  and  a  depreciation  of  pipe-Hne  of  i  per 

tut  per  year.      For  other  values  of  the  cost  of  pipe,  (a),  or  of  interest 

us  depreciation,  (r),  multiply  the  value  of  7/  given  in  the  table  by  a:^ 
36 


^(r) 


5 

If  the  pumping  is  done  at  a  variable  rate,  then   the  maximum 

locity  should  be  made  somewhat  greater  than  the  value  given  in  the 

le.     If,  for  example,  the  pumps  are  operated  for  half  the  time  at  a 

:e  C  then  the  value  of  ^  will  be  equal  to  the  total  yearly  cost  divided 

the  rate  Q  and  by  the  head,  and  will  hence  be  less  than  if  a  rate  - 

maintained  for  the  entire  year  at  nearly  the  same  total  cost. 
le  resulting  value  off  will  therefore  be  greater;  in  the  assumed  case 
rill  be  equal  to  the  value  given  by  the  table  multiplied  by  2^  or  by 

l- 

For  other  than  cast-iron  pipe  the  actual  cost  will  be  different  from 
cost  here  assumed,  but  the  variation  in  cost  of  pipe  with  size  will 
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be  proportionately  about  the  same,  so  that  an  approximate  value  f< 
velocity  can  be  found  by  using  the  table  with  such  a  cost  of  cast  iro 
as  will  give  the  correct  cost  of  some  one  size  of  conduit.  As  in  a 
cases  of  maximum  and  minimum,  a  considerable  change  in  the  valu 
of  the  variable  when  near  to  the  correct  value  will  affect  the  result  bu 
slightly.  Another  factor  which  usually  enters  is  the  gradual  increase  i: 
the  quantity  of  water  which  is  to  be  pumped,  so  that  the  pipe  must  a 
first  be  made  too  large  for  economy. 

TABLE    NO.    77. 

lOONOXIC  TBLOCITIES  IN  CAST-IRON  MAINS  WHEN  THE  COST  OF  PIPE  IS  I  CFNT  Ml 
TOUND,  AND  THE  COST  OF  ADDITIONAL  LIFT  IS  2,  4.  AND  6  CENTS  I'FR  MILLIOV 
GALLON-FOOT.      INTEREST  RATE  PLUS  DEPRECIATION  —  5  PER  CENT. 


Size  of  Pipe. 


CottofPuBpinK 
ileoiUBh. 


6-in.    I     Sin.        la-in.  .    16-in. 


30-in. 


36-in.  i   48-in.  !  f--- 


I 


icnii... 
bceiu.. 


Velocity  in  Feel  per  Second. 


1. 61 

i.oS 


1.82 
1. 41 

1.32 


•95 

2.19 

•52 

1.70 

.31 

1-47 

2.37 

1. 85 

H)0 


2 

.65 

2 

.82 

2 

.98 

3 

23 

3-JJ 

2 

.07 

2 

.20 

2 

32 

2 

51 

2.^. 

I 

78 

I 

90 

2 

00 

2. 

'7 

:.ji 

If  pipe  costs  1}  cents,  multiply  above  values  by  i.oS. 
.1   .1      ..      ,j      ••  ..  ..  ..        ..    1.15. 

If  the  pressures  in  a  pipe-line  vary  greatly,  the  most  economical 
size  lill  not  be  the  same  for  all  sections,  but  will  vary  a  littk.  hc\% 
^r  --OTaJirs:  jsder  the 


.  ■  .1 

-     «  .tr. 


■Vy/     '"^    '■' 


^'h>v,  .;  '^'^c. 


'H.. 


•ate  map  and 

e  shown  the  j 

•e,  location  ; 

valves  anii  \. . 
•  he  special  ; 

)n  on  the 
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leeting  and  bracing,  and  of  trenching,  are  the  same  as  used  for  sewer 
^rk»  and  will  be  found  fully  described  in  works  on  sewerage*  In  ivet 
round,  only  a  short  section  of  trench  should  be  opened  at  once»  in  order 
\  keep  the  inflow  of  water  as  low  as  may  be.  In  rock,  the  trench  must 
t  carried  3  to  6  inches  below  the  proper  grade  and  the  space  refilled 
ith  sand  or  fine  material  to  gi%^e  a  proper  bedding  for  the  pipe,  Bell- 
>>les  for  cast-iron  pipe  must  be  excavated  wide  enough  to  give  plenty 
'room  for  making  a  good  joint  All  existing  pipe-lines  and  other 
cructures  must  be  carefully  supported  or  removed. 

635.  Fotindatioas. — Where  the  material  is  too  soft  to  give  a  good 
taxing,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  artificial  foundations.  These  may 
insist  of  blocks  placed  on  stringers,  or  of  piling*  with  caps  on  which 
|e  pipe  may  rest.      When  full  of  water  the  pipe  will  weigh  but  little, 

any,  more  than  the  soil  displaced,  so  that  there  is  little  tendency 

it  to  settle  after  the  back-filling  has  become  compact,    A  foundation 

necessary,  however,  to  keep  the  pipe  in  place  during  construction 

id  to  hold  it  rigid  against  unequal  pressures.     For  large  valves  and 

her    heavy  parts,    special  foundations   of  concrete  are   likely  to   be 

eded.      To  assist  in  getting  large  pipe  to  grade,  it  is  convenient  to 

tpport  it  on  wooden  blocking  and  w*edges,   two    blocks  being  used 

dt!r  each  section.     After  laying,  the  trench  should   be  well  filled 

iderneath  the  pipe  by  suitable  material.    At  sharp  curves  and  angles, 

ittresses  of  concrete  or  stone  masonry  shotdd  be  built  to  prevent  dis- 

►rtion  of  the  line  by  the  water-pressure.      Anchorage  masonry  is  also 

irable  at  intervals  in  case  the  grade  is  very  steep. 

636.  Laying  of  Vi^t^-^Cast-iron  Pipe, — The  laying  of  cast-iron 
pe  is  usually  begun  at  a  valve  or  special.     Small  pipe  up  to  6  or  8 

hes  in  diameter  is  easily  handled  without  a  derrick,  the  sections  being 
rwered  into  the  trench  by  two  or  three  men.      In  laying,  care  should 

taken  to  enter  the  pipe  to  its  full  depth  and  to  see  that  there  is 
(fficient  joint-space  all  around.     The  pipe  should  have  been  inspected 

eccentricity',  and  the  joint*room  should  not  var>'  more  tlian  /j,  inch 
>in  the  required  dimensions.  The  spigots  should  be  adjusted  by 
edges  to  give  a  uniform  joint-space.      The  packing  of  jute  or  other 

tcriai  is  inserted  and  thoroughly  packed  with  a  thin  yarning-iron. 
special  strength  is  not  required,  this  packing  may  nearly  fill  the  space 
ck  of  the  enlargement  or  V-shaped  space  In  the  belL  The  remain- 
^  spmce  is  filled  with  molten  lead.  In  pouring  the  joint  the  lead  is 
idcd  into  the  space  by  a  jointer,  commonly  made  of  clay  formed 
[>und  a  length  of  rope.  This  is  placed  about  the  pipe  so  as  to  press 
nst  the  hub,  except  at  the  top.  where  an  ojDening  H  made  for  pour* 
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ing.  Patent  jointers  are  better  for  large  pipe  and  difficult 
pouring,  the  lead  is  loosened  somewhat  from  the  pipe  by  meanj 
chiiset  and  set  up  by  calldng-iron  and  hammer-  To  do  good 
there  should  be  plenty  of  room  around  and  under  the  pipe.  Ii 
trenches  and  with  small  pipe,  two  or  tliree  sections  may  be  jf 
before  lowering.  To  handle  large  pipe,  various  forms  of  derrkki 
employed,  the  three-legged    form  being  commonly  used.     Fig* 


I 

H  Fig.  164.— Prpfi-DERRicK,  Balttmoue,  Md, 

^H  (From  Em£in*frin£  fC^ior^,  vo3.  xxicvii.) 

H  illustrates  a  specially  designed  derrick  of  the  Baltimore  Water 

H  made  for  handling  pipe  up  to  16  inches  in  diameter,* 


rr-wa 


*See  also  Eng,  Newi,  1896.  xxxv.  p.  339*  'or  illusirailon  of  anoibtrli 
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637-  Steii  Pipi\^R\yQX^d  pipe  should  be  connected  up  m  as  lon^ 
ttions  as  practicable  before  being  transported  to  the  trench,  so  that 
[much  of  the  riveting  may  be  done  by  power-riveters  as  possible. 
ir  this  reason  it  will  be  desirable  on  large  works  to  establish  a  riv-^et- 
J  and  dipping  shop  not  far  from  the  pipe-line.  In  transportation  and 
hstruction  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  injuring  the 
iting.  When  placed  in  the  trench  the  pipe  should  have  an  even 
luring  on  firm  soil  or  on  blocking*  and  should  be  %vell  supported  while 
fe  joints  are  being  riveted.  The  riveting  is  usually  done  by  hand,  but 
!i^er-riveters  have  been  used  in  a  few  cases.  These  are  made  in  two 
(ts:  (i)  a  ring  which  fits  around  the  pipe  and  forms  the  support;  and 

I  the  power  appliances,  which  arc  placed  on  the  inside.  Two  rivets 
opposite  sides  may  be  driven  at  the  same  time.  Power-riveters 
wiire  a  much  larger  excavation  to  enable  them  to  operate,  but  they 
f  desirable  where  the  rivets  arc  large.*  The  percussion  pneumatic 
iter,  which  is  largely  used  in  ship-buiMing  and  similar  work,  is  well 
Ipted  for  this  work. 

I  After  riveting,  all  field -joints  should  be  calked,  and  these  and  all 
jtr  abraded  places  painted.  Some  recalking  may  be  needed  after 
I  pipe  is  tested. 

638,  lioodrrt  Pipe. — Points  to  be  specially  observed  in  the  con- 
iction  of  wooden-pipe  lines  are  care  in  the  selection  of  the  timber, 
per  coating  of  the  bands  and  spacing  of  same,  and  proper  cinching* 
Icing  of  bands  should  be  fully  indicated  on  the  profile.     In  making 

pipe,  the  staves  for  the  lower  half  are  laid  in  a  cradle  of  circular 
M,  and  those  for  the  upper  portion  are  supported  on  rings.  The 
b  can  be  built  in  sections,  which  may  readily  be  connected  by  cutting 
closing  staves  slightly  too  long  and  springing  them  into  place. 
irp  angles  cannot  be  followed,  and  even  to  make  easy  cur\'es  the 
e  has  to  be  forced  out  of  line  by  means  of  Jacks  and  braced  in  place 
il  the  construction  has  progressed  considerably. 

639p  Testing  and  Inspection. — The  pipe  as  completed  should  be 
Scd  in  sections  of  1000  feet,  or  thereabouts,  by  hydraulic  pressure, 

r  this    purpose   the    ends  are  closed  with  specially* made  blanks, 

ch  are  provided  with  pipe-fittings,  valves,  and  gauge  attachments, 
t  pressure  used  should  be  somewhat  higher  than  that  which  will 
^In  in  regular  service.  It  may  be  inconvenient  to  leave  a  steel  pipe 
irely  uncovered  until  the  test  is  made,  on  account  of  trouble  due  to 


^  See  £f^,  Nrwt,  iSgS,  xxxtx.  p.   170*  and  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  EL^  1897,  xxxvtjt. 
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temperature  changes*  but  the  field-joints  at  least  should  be  left  open  to 
inspection.     Wherever  leaks  are  found  the  pipe  should  be  recalked. 

After  the  construction  is  completed  a  pipe-line  should*  if  possible, 
be  inspected  in  the  interior  throughout  its  entire  length.  By  suitable 
means  comparatively  small  pipes  can  be  thus  inspected.  A  3Q-iiich 
pipe-line  at  Syracuse  was  inspected  by  a  man  passing  through  the  pipe 
by  the  aid  of  a  special  car. 

640.  Covering  of  Pipes. — Except  in  mild  climates  a  conduit  will 
need  to  be  covered  to  prevent  the  water  from  freezing;  and  even  in 
warm  climates  it  will  usually  be  desirable  to  cover  conduits  of  iron  or 
steel  to  protect  them  from  extreme  variations  of  temperature.  The 
recently  constructed  Coolgardie  {npe-line,  as  first  proposed,  was  to  be 
left  exposed,  on  account  of  the  objectionable  character  of  the  soil,  but 
later  it  was  decided  to  cover  it.  Iron  and  steel  would  be  more  durable 
if  exposed,  as  they  could  then  be  kept  painted,  but  much  expense 
would  be  involved  in  the  construction  of  expansion-joints,  and  there 
would  also  be  more  danger  of  interruption  of  the  supply.  Not  so  much 
objection  is  to  be  made  against  exposed  wooden  conduits,  and  some 
have  been  so  constructed.  In  a  wooden  pipe  there  is  no  trouble  from 
expansion,  and  the  water  is  not  so  greatly  affected  by  temperature 
changes. 

The  depth  of  covering  to  protect  pipes  against  freezing,  in  the  case 
of  the  large  conduits  under  discussion,  need  not  be  more  than  3  or  4 
feet  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States.  (See  also  Art.  754) 
A  covering  of  2  or  3  feet  is  sufficient  to  protect  them  from  injury  by 
ordinary  traffic.  The  maximum  allowable  depth  of  covering  will 
seldom  be  reached,  but  for  very  large  pipes  additional  strength  should 
be  given  when  the  lightest  pipe  would  otherwise  be  used,  if  the  depth 
of  filling  exceeds  15  or  20  feet.  For  the  reasons  pointed  out  in  Art. 
576  the  back-filling  should  be  done  with  great  care  up  to  the  top  of 
the  pipe,  the  material  being  placed  and  tamped  in  4-  to  6-inch  layers. 
This  is  especially  important  for  light  steel  pipe.  If  the  pipe  is  located 
in  paved  streets,  the  back-filling  must  be  thoroughly  tamped  through- 
out (Art.  756). 

Appurtenances  and  Special  Details, 

641.  Provision  for  Expansion  and  Contraction. — In  the  case  of  cast- 
iron  pipes,  expansion  and  contraction  are  sufficiently  provided  for  by 
the  flexibility  of  the  lead  joints,  unless  the  pipe  be  exposed  for  long 
distances.  In  riveted  steel  pipe,  ordinarily  no  provision  for  expansion 
is  made,  the  pipe  being  therefore  stressed  accordingly.     To  resist  the 
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jfccs  developed  will  require  heavy  anchorages  at  the  ends  of  pipes 
nd  at  junctions  with  masonry  portions,  or  else  expansion-joints  must 
e  used  at  those  places,  as  has  been  done  in  some  instances.  Valves 
pl  special  castings  must  also  be  made  strong  enough  to  resist  this 
irce  of  expansion.  (See  page  SSS*)  Exposed  sections  of  pipe,  if  of 
ay  considerable  length,  should  be  provided  with  expansion-joints,  but 
p  these  are,  for  large  pipe,  somewhat  expensive  and  difficult  to  make 
perate  satisfactorily,  they  should  be  avoided  if  possible*  For  small 
ipe,  and  at  points  readily  inspected »  the  ordinary  stuffing-box  with 
land,  etc,,  answers  the  purpose.  For  larger  pipes  various  other  forms 
ave  been  devised,  some  of  which  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  165.  Fig, 
i5^  illustrates  a  joint  which  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
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Fig.  165. — FouMs  or  ExPiiNstoM-joiprTs. 

ris  with  good  satisfaction.      Figs,  b  and  c  illustrate  joints  wholly  of 

il  which  have  been   employed  to  some  extent.*     All  these  are 

Signed  for  large  pipes. 

642.  Mamholes.— Manholes  should  be  provided  in  large  pipe-lines 

itervals  of  500  to  2000  feet,  and  particularly  at  depressions  and 

valves.     They  are  usually  of  cast  iron  of  oval  form,  about   1 8  or 

[inches  long  by  12  or  14  inches  wide.     They  are  bolted  to  cast-iron 

I,  which  are  cast  with  or  bolted  to  the  pipe.     Where  it  is  likely 

mechanical  scrapers  may  be  used  to  clean  a  pipe,  long  removable 

[rcfs  or  hatch-boxes  should  be  built  at  intervals  to  admit  the  scraping- 

Chine.     (See  Chapter  XXIX  for  description  of  such  machines.) 


^  Mmg.  Ntw*^  1899,  xLi.  p,  406. 


See  ftlso  Urge  expanilon-joiiit  in  Ei^*,  En^d, 
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643.  Stop-Talyes. — To  enable  a  pipe-line  to  be  readily  inspected 
and  repaired,  stop-valves  should  be  inserted  at  intervals  of  i  or  2  miles, 
and  especially  at  important  depressions  and  summits.  Otherwise  to 
empty  and  refill  a  long  conduit  would  require  several  days.  In  the 
case  of  breakage,  the  water  can  be  shut  off  at  the  nearest  valve,  and 
any  considerable  waste  or  serious  damage  be  prevented.  Large  valves 
are  expensive,  and  just  as  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  pipe  will  decrease 
the  economical  size  of  pipe,  so  in  the  case  of  valves,  a  size  considerably 
smaller  than  the  pipe  can  often  be  used  with  good  economy.  The 
cost  decreases  rapidly  as  the  size  decreases,  while  the  loss  of  head  due 
to  the  contraction,  if  made  with  suitable  reducers,  is  not  laige.  The 
best  size  can  readily  be  calculated  from  cost  of  valves,  cost  of  reducers, 
increased  friction  in  smaller  pipe,  and  cost  of  pumping  or  value  of 
head.  An  advantage  of  the  small  valve  is  that  it  is  much  more  easily 
manipulated,  and  in  some  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  hold  to  suck 
sizes  as  can  be  operated  by  one  man  without  the  use  of  special  geaiii^. 
An  example  of  such  an  arrangement  is  in  the  connections  of  the  large 
pipes  of  the  East  Jersey  conduit,  where  a  number  of  16-inch  jMpes  wiA 
16-inch  valves  were  used. 

Valves  up  to  about  16  inches  in  size  are  usually  operated  direct 
Larger  valves  are  operated  by  gearing,  or  by  hydraulic  power,  the 
cylinder  for  the  latter  being  constructed  as  a  part  of  the  valve.    Large 
valves   are  usually  provided  with  by-passes  which  are  opened  first. 
so  that  the  pressures  on  the  main  valves  are  more  nearly  balanced. 
The  force  required  to  move  a  valve  can  be  roughly  calculated  if  we 
know  the  pressure  and  weight  of  valve-disks.     The  necessary  gearing 
for  manual  operation  can  then  be  calculated.     Very  large  valves  are 
sometimes  divided  into  two  or  more  parts  to  give  easier  handling,  and 
some  arc  so  arranged  that  when  operated  a  small  secondary  valve  isiirst 
opened  which  acts  like  the  by-pass  to  reduce  the  amount  of  unbalancd 
pressure. 

Valves  of  all  kinds  and  designs  are  furnished  by  various  special 
manufacturing  concerns.  Fig.  166  shows  an  ordinary  single-<lii! 
valve.  Fig.  167  shows  a  large  valve  with  gearing  and  by-pass  sod 
as  is  used  on  the  Boston  water-works.  Valves  for  water-works  shoaU 
have  double-faced  disks,  which  should  seat  readily  and  accuratclf. 
Many  forms  are  made  with  two  disks  which  adjust  themselves  to  fcj 
scats.  All  sliding  surfaces  should  be  faced  with  bronze,  and  thestd* 
should  also  be  of  this  material,  and  carefully  proportioned  as  t»| 
strength.  The  waterway  should  not  be  obstructed  when  the  val«''i 
opened.     All   parts  should  be  readily  removable.      Valves  shouMte 
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'WITH  SlKGLE  Disk. 


Fig.  167.— Valve  with  Gearing  and  By- pass. 


FiQ.  i63,— Vai.ve-»ox.  Svracusk  WATem-wculKft. 

(From  Tfani.  Am,  SiH:,  C.  E..»iro(.  xxttv.) 
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i\\oro\x^\\\y  tested  for  leakage  from  each  side  with  valve  closed,  and 
a^Min  tested  with  the  valve  open. 

Small  valves  (up  to  i6  or  20  inches)  are  placed  vertical,  with  stems 
protected  by  cast-iron  valve-boxes  or  by  masonry  vaults.  Large 
ones  are  placed  horizontal,  with  the  operating  mechanism  surrounded 


Vault  for  16-  to  24-inch  Valves. 


V;iull  for  ?o-  to  40-inch  Valves. 
Kio.  ic\)  — Valve- VAULTS.  Baltimore  Watcr-works. 

(.From  ymiimtf'xmi  Xe^^rJ,  rol.  xxxviij 

by  a  masonry  wiiilt  or  manhole.  The  standard  valve-box  used  at 
Syr.iouso  is  illustnitov:  in  Fii::.  i^^^.  and  in  Fig.  169  the  valve-vaults 
v.sovi  at  Ivihimoro.'^ 

644,  Air-valves.  -A:  every  summit  of  a  pipe-line  and  at  shut-off 
\alves  thvMo  shoi:\:  Iv  :^laced  an  air-valve  to  permit  the  escape  of  air 
0:1  tV.'.iv.c.  t!ie  or. trance  of  air  on  emptying,  and  frequently  the  escape 
ot*  air  wi.iob.  n^.aN-  i^raoua'/.y  accumulate  at  summits.  The  first  and 
<^vonv:  objects  are  reavv.  \  obtain evi  automatically,  and  the  third  often 
:<.  A"r-va'.\o<  are  ot*  various  viesii::^.  a  form  known  as  the  Brooks 
Vuto-.r.avc  \*al\e  Iv  "i;  i'.;.>:ra:ev.:  in  Fi^:.  170.  This  form  consist<  of 
a  biass  vi-.<v-\a*\e  su-^;.\^r:ev".  on  a  spindle  and  opening  inu-ards.  When 
t:*e:c  •<  :*.o  water  -.v.  t>.e  vi-.v  the  valve  remains  open,  but  when  the 
wate:  -.  cacV.es  :V.e  \al\c  as  :he  pipe  :>  tilled,  it  closes  quickly  by  reason 


.•"V  '^-"f"^'^  :>o5.  xxxTi:.  p,  143. 
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buoyant  effect  and  the  velocity  of  the  escaping  water*  A  form 
i  used  in  which  a  brass  ball  constitutes  the  valve.*  For  large 
cluster  of  small  valves  is  employed,  and  it  is  well  to  have  them 
so  arranged  that  they  will  not  close  simul- 
taneously. The  area  of  air-valves  is  deter- 
mined  from  considerations  of  quick  filling,  and 
sometimes  also  is  calculated  to  be  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  air  fast  enough  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive vacuum  in  case  the  pipe  should  be 
broken*  In  distributing  systems,  hydrants  at 
summits  can  usually  be  used  as  air- valves. 

At  sharp  summits,  and  with  low  velocities 
and  pressures,  air  will  be  apt  to  accumu- 
late  and  give  trouble  unless  removed,  especi- 
ally in  the  case  of  force-mains.  Air  can 
be    removed  by  hand -operation   of  valves   of 

the  form  already  des- 
cribed, or  by  automa- 
tic valves.  A  com- 
mon form  of  this  type 
of  valve  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  171.  It  is  so 
proportioned  that 
when  air  collects  in 
nfiber  and  the  float  is  no  longer  supported  by  water »  the  valve 
and  permits  air  to  escape  till  the  water  again  rises  to  the  float* 
iccessarily  a  very  small  valve,  and  not  well  suited  for  the  other 
es  already  mentioned *t  The  Kngineering  Commission  of  the 
irdie  pipe-line  recommended  that  at  important  summits  the  pipe 
be  made  of  twice  the  ordinary  size,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  col  Ice- 
air, 

air- valve  is  usually  connected  to  the  main  pipe  by  means  of  a 
tifsnch,  which  is  provided  with  an  ordinary  gate- valve  so  as  to 
the  removal  of  the  air-valve  for  repairs.  Air-valves  must  be 
leased  and  protected  from  frost. 

;•  Blow-off  Valves, — -At  all  depressions,  blow-off  valves  should 
vided,  the  waste-pipes  from  which  should  be  led  to  a  sewer, 
,  or  drainage-channeL     These  valves  need  be  only  about  one- 

m  sixe  of  the  main  pipe. 

I • — — 

'other  designs  sec  references  j,  6.  And  7,  p.  617. 

Mit^,  Mit^rd^  ti99,  xxxtx.  p*  4^3,  for  descHption  of  IjirgeAutomAtk  Alr^v«lve. 
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646.  Self-acting  Shut-off  Valves. — Several  English  pipe-Ii; 
been  provided  with  valves  so  arranged  that  in  case  of  accide: 
pipe  they  will  gradually  close  and  so  prevent  loss  of  water 
destruction  of  property  by  flooding.  In  the  device  used,  a  lev< 
at  one  end  a  small  disk  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  pipe.  If  the 
of  the  water  exceeds  a  certain  amount,  the  pressure  on  this  dis 
the  lever,  thus  releasing  a  weight  which  in  turn  operates  a 
valve  in  the  main  pipe.* 

647.  Check-valves. — These  are  introduced  at  points  where 
age  would  permit  a  large  loss  of  water  by  backward  flow,  su 
the  entrance  to  reservoirs,  at  the  foot  of  long  upward  inclinef 
force-mains  just  beyond  the  pumps.     Their  use  in  connection 

circulation  in  reservoirs  is  mentioned 
707.  Fig.  172  illustrates  an  ordinan 
valve  for  small  pipes.  For  pipes  lar; 
24  to  30  inches  a  diaphragm  or  valve 
cast  in  an  enlarged  section  of  the  pip 
number  of  small  valves  attached  to  th 
the  total  area  of  valves  usually  e> 
that  of  the  pipe.  A  small  by-pas 
provided  to  avoid  heavy  water-hamm 

648.  Pressure-regulating  Devices. — Various  methods  of  auton 
regulating  the  pressure  are  employed  in  different  places.  C 
desirable  method  of  regulating  the  pressure  in  a  long  condi 
means  of  reservoirs  and  open  stand-pipes,  as  already  noted  (A 
These  structures  must  be  provided  with  overflows,  and  if  the 
is  quite  irregular  and  the  stand-pipe  small,  much  water  is  like 
wasted.  This  waste  can  be  avoided  and  the  flow  adjustec 
demand  by  the  use  of  the  balanced  float-valve,  described  ' 
48  it  By  this  means  the  level  in  the  reservoir  may  be  kept  > 
by  varying  the  opening  in  the  preceding  section  of  pipe.  This 
is  applicable  where  a  pipe-line  is  divided  into  several  levels,  c 
a  low-level  district  is  served  from  a  high-level  source,  but  the 
of  pipe-line  leading  to  such  valve  must  be  designed  for  static  p 

By  suitable  arrangements  the  balanced  valve  may  be  used  < 
pressure-regulator,  or  pressure-reducer,  without  the  interpositi 
reservoir.     To  accomplisji  this  the  valve  (see  Fig.  135,  page  4} 


Fig.  172. — Check-valv 


*  Proc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  vol.  cxxvi.  p.  2. 

f  See  description  of  special  arrangement  of  such  a   valve,  in  Eng,  i^V' 
XL.  p.  158. 
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e  operated  by  a  small  piston,  tf,  acting  in  a  closed  cylinder.  On  one 
de  of  the  piston  this  cy Under  is  arranged  to  communicate  with  the 
lain  pipe  at  whatever  point  the  pressure  is  to  be  regulated.  Upon  the 
thcr  side  of  the  piston  a  spring  acts  in  opposition  to  the  water- 
ressure,  which  spring  may  be  adjusted  to  any  given  tension.  So  long, 
len,  as  the  pressures  of  the  water  and  spring  are  equal  no  movement 
ikes  place,  but  as  soon  as  the  water-pressure  exceeds  that  of  ifie 
pring  tire  valve  is  moved,  which  either  increases  or  decreases  the 
:harge  as  the  case  may  be,  and  again  brings  the  pressure  down  to- 
normal  amount.  A  flexible  diaphragm  of  thin  metal  maybe  used 
[place  of  the  piston. 
Safety-valves,  or  pressure- relief  valves,  are  occasionally  used  at  the 
ds  of  long  pipe-lines  or  wherever  water-hammer  is  especially  to  be 
They  are  simple  disk  valves  opening  outwards  and  held  in 
Ice  by  springs  which  are  adjusted  to  the  waiter- pressure.  They 
m\d  be  of  large  section  and  designed  with  reference  to  the  principles 
ETussed  in  Art.  279.  page  252.  They  take  the  place  of  air-chambers, 
I  are  more  convenient  at  points  where  air-chambers  could  not  readily 
tkcpt  full  of  air.  The  water  which  passes  through  them  at  times  of 
cessive  pressure  is  of  course  wasted.  The  balanced  valve  can  also 
*  readily  used  as  a  safety-valve  by  the  method  described  in  the  pre- 
ying paragraph,^ 

64$.  Terminal  Arrangements. — The  upper  end  of  a  gravity  pipc-Iinc 

I  usually  enclosed  in  masonry  and  provided  with    a  sluice-gate  or 

krc.     At  this  point  it  is  also  desirable  to  have  a  weir  or  measuring- 

If  pumps  are  employed,  then  a  Ventun  meter   is  a  valuable 

ICC  for  measuring  the  flow\     The  lower  end  of  a  pipe-line  usually 

linates  in  a  reservoir,  where  again  valves  are  provided  and  where 

jnections  may  also  be  made  directly  with  the  pipe  system.      In  case 

pipe-line  is  designed  according  to  the  hydraulic  grade-line,  no 

/es  should  be  placed  here,  or  if  so  placed,  should  be  interlocked  with 

5te-valves,  so  that  the  latter  must  be  open  before  the  former  arc 

id.     Such  interlocked  valves  were  used  on  the  East  Jersey  pipe- 


Intermediate  stand-pipes  and  reservoirs  at  the  hydraulic  grade-line 

y  be    merely  short  open    pipes  placed   vertically,    or   laid    up    an 

cent  hillside  till  they  reach  the  proper  elevation  and  where  provision 

ie  for  overflow;    or  they  may  be  larger  or    smaller  reservoirs, 

linij  to  the  necessity  for  storage.      It  may  be  better  and  more 

detains  of  Eucb  a  valve   med  on   the  £a«t  Jersey  pipe^tne^     E»tg,  Niw^t 
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convenient  to  store  water  in  three  or  four  reservoirs  than  in  a  single 
one.  Rochester  has  two  such  reservoirs.  Liverpool  has  six  reservoirs  on 
a  67-mile  pipe-line,  of  capacities  ranging  from  2\  million  to  650  million 
gallons.  One  advantage  of  large  reservoirs  is  that  the  pressures  arc 
kept  more  constant  without  overflow,  or  with  a  less  frequent  adjustment 
of  valves.      Automatic  valves  may  be  used  as  described  in  Art.  648. 

650.  Crossings. — In  crossing  under  other  structures,  such  as  rail- 
ways, buildings,  sewers,  etc.,  special  precautions  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  all  danger  of  future  breakage.  Pipe  of  extra  strength  maybe 
used,  or  added  strength  given  by  a  bed  and  covering  of  concrete. 
Large  pipe-lines  should  be  divided  into  two  smaller  ones  for  safet)*, 
with  valve-connections  at  the  ends.  In  very  important  cases  the  pipe 
may  be  laid  in  a  subway  so  as  to  permit  of  repairs  as  readily  as  else- 
where. Streams  are  crossed  either  on  bridges,  or  by  laying  the  pipe 
beneath  the  stream-bed,  or  by  the  use  of  a  subway  as  above  mentioned. 
At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  several  crossings  of  narrow  navigable  streams  have 
been  changed  to  tunnel-crossings  so  as  to  permit  of  repairs.  These 
tunnels  are  about  6cx)  feet  long  and  9^  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  located 
78  feet  below  the  street-surface.  They  end  in  vertical  shafts  provided 
with  manholes.  The  pipes  are  of  steel,  48  inches  in  diameter,  the 
vertical  sections  of  which  are  supported  upon  I  beams  built  in  the  shaft. 
Expansion -bearings  are  provided  at  the  bottom,  and  the  horizontal 
j)ortions  are  supjwrted  on  saddles  6  feet  apart.*  Many  examples  of  this 
form  of  crossing;  exist  in  European  works,  such  as  the  Mersey  crossing 
of  the  Liverpool  aqueduct,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Seine  at  Paris. 

In  this  countf)'  the  common  practice  in  crossing  a  stream  is  to  lay 
a  cast-iron  or  steel  pij>e  below  the  stream-bed,  or  else  to  employ  a 
bridi^e-crossini:.  Where  no  bridge  already  exists  the  former  will 
ordinarily  he  the  cheaj>er.  and  in  many  cases,  as  in  na\igable  channels, 
a  bridi;:e  could  ni>t  bo  jx^rmitted.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  cheaper  to 
build  a  bridire  es'^x^c ially  for  this  purpose,  as  in  rocky  canyons  and 
narrow  i^or^os.  At  the  unifies  at  ends  of  bridge-  and  submerged 
crossini;s  sjHcia'.  care  is  necessary  to  keep  the  pipe  from  separating  at 
the  joints. 

651.  Bridges. -ir  the  piix^-line  crosses  an  existing  bridge,  it  will 
usually  be  v.or.\enier.:  :o  support  it  beneath  the  flooring.  Where  a 
bridi:e  is  b;:r»t  t'vV  th.e  purjv^se,  no  floor-sx-stem  is  put  in,  but  merely 
sr.itahjo  straps  v^r  stirrvjps  to  support  the  pipe.  Steel  or  wood-staw 
pi^x^  niay  be  ust\i  for  short  sjxms  without  other  support  than  that  for- 
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mtshed  by  the  pipe  itself,     A  steel  pipe  J  inch  thick,  full  of  water,  will, 

lat  a  fibre-stress  on  gross  section  of   10,000  pounds  per  square  inch, 

[span  a  length  of  about  65  feet,  if  the  tendency  to  buckle  is  not  taken 

pnto  account*     This  span-length  i^  nearly  independent  of  the  diameter 

jof  the  pipe,  varying  directly  with  the  thickness  of  the  material  \   but 

[with   large   diameters   the   allowable  stress  would  have   to  be   much 

peduced,  or  else  provision  made  to  stiffen  the  upper  plates  of  the  pipe, 

IThe  pipe  can  readily  be  stiffened  by  the  use  of  angles  riveted  along 

nhe  upper  surface,  and  also  by  placing  the  longitudinal  seams  near  the 

^top.     If  a  pipe  is  used  as  a  bridge,  the  circular  seams  must  be  designed 

for  the  extra  stress  involved*     Exi>ansion  can  be  provided  for  in  such 

bridge  by  resting  the   pipe  at   one  end  in  a   saddle  which   is   sup- 

irted  on  rollers.     An  expansion  Joint  is  then  placed  just  back  of  this 

iddle.     A  pipe  bridge  would  be  cheajjer  than  a  separate  structure 

Feven  if  the  metal  had  to  be  much  thickened  to  give  the  necessary 

strength-      The   pipe    can  also   be   advantageously   curved   so  as  to 

constitute  an  arch  bridge.     This  is  a   common   practice  in  Europe, 

rhere  spans  of   more   than    150   feet   have   been  built  in  this   way. 

The    method    has    also    been   used    in    the   new    Weston   aqueduct, 

rhere  an  arch   span  of  So  feet  has  been  made  of  a  90  inch  pipe.* 

iTood-stave  pipe  has  also  been  used   in  this  way  for  spans  of  over  | 

lioo  feet,  t 

652,  Protection  of  Eiposed  Pipes. —  The  amount  of  protection 
■quired  to  prevent  freezing  on  bridges,  or  at  other  exposed  places, 
iepends  upon  the  size  of  pipe,  the  amount  of  circulation  during  j^eriods 
[if  roinimum  flow,  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  water,  and  upon 
the  length  of  the  exposed  portion.  No  general  rule  can  be  given, 
Isually  the  water  is  from  surface  sources,  and  its  temperature  in  wmter 
Iwill  be  but  little  above  the  freezing-point,  unless  it  should  pass  for  long 
stances  in  deep  trenches.  The  temperature  of  the  water  will  change 
irery  slowly  in  large  pipe-lines,  and  in  the  case  of  pipes  2  feet  or  more 
diameter  special  protection  would  seldom  be  needed  at  crossings  of 
[ordinary  length,  if  the  water  has  at  all  times  some  movement,  A 
Iwooden  pipe  possesses  much  advantage  in  this  respect  over  pipes  of 
[iron. 

Small  lines,  especially  distributing-mains,  require  protection.     This 

usually  furnished   by  placing  the  pipe  in  a  wooden  box  and  filling 

round    it    with    some    non-conducting  substance,   such    as    sawdust, 


•  Emg.  Ri€0rd,  1904,  xux.  p,  4Sa 

f  Trans,  Am-  Soc*  C  E*i  1S94,  XXXI*  p.  IJ5. 
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mineral  wool,  asbestos,  hair-felt,  and  the  like.  A  mixture  of  plaster 
of  Paris  and  sawdust  has  been  used  with  good  results.  Any  packing 
to  be  effective  should  be  kept  dry.  The  packing  is  often  arranged  to 
give  one  or  more  dead-air  spaces  around  the  pipe  to  aid  in  preventing 
radiation. 

Materials  such  as  above  mentioned  act  to  retain  the  heat  of  the 
water ;  but  if  the  water  is  already  near  the  freezing-point,  they  are  not 
very  efficient.  Some  method  of  applying  heat  may  be  desirable. 
Mr.  S.  E.  Babcock  has  successfully  solved  this  problem  in  the  case  of 
an  exposed  pipe  at  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  by  the  use  of  wool  waste  as 
packing.  This  material  contains  a  small  amount  of  oil  and  gradually 
decomposes,  thus  giving  off  a  small  amount  of  heat.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  renew  this  packing  in  five  years,  but  the  expense  was 
small.* 

653.  Submerged  Pipes. — Various  methods  are  employed  in  laying 
pipes  beneath  watercourses.  In  the  case  of  small  streams  the  usual 
method  is  to  employ  a  coffer-dam  and  lay  the  pipe  as  on  dr>'  land. 
Where  the  water  cannot  readily  be  excluded  in  this  way  the  pipe  must 
either  be  put  together  before  lowering  in  place  or  must  be  laid  by 
divers.  Submerged  pipe  should,  as  a  rule,  be  laid  in  a  trench  and 
carefully  covered  to  prevent  injury  by  waves,  drift,  ice,  boats,  etc. 
The  trenching  is  done  by  dredging,  and  any  drilling  and  blasting  which 
may  be  necessary  can  be  done  from  platforms  or  from  anchored  barges. 
In  the  case  of  at  least  one  pipe-line  the  trench  was  made  by  the 
scouring  action  of  the  water,  which  w-as  forced  to  flow  beneath  the  pipe 
as  it  was  gradually  lowered  into  placet  The  trench  should  be  formed 
to  line  and  grade,  or  at  least  an  accurate  profile  of  the  same  should  be 
taken. 

Various  special  details  are  used  in  submerged -pipe  laying,  such  as 
the  various  forms  of  flexible  joints  to  enable  the  pipe  to  conform  to  the 
grade  of  the  trench,  and  special  joints  for  easy  connection  where  divers 
are  employed.  Submerged  pipe  should  be  thoroughly  tested  either  in 
sections  before  laying,  or  better,  after  the  line  is  completed,  in  which 
case  compressed  air  can  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Leakage  of  air  will 
be  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  bubbles,  and  the  imperfect  joints  can 
then  be  calked  by  divers.  The  various  methods  of  laying  submerged 
pipe  will  now  be  described  together  with  some  of  the  special  details 
used  in  this  work. 


*  Proc.   Am.   W.   W.    Assn.,    1892.    p.    no.     Sec   also   description   of   boxing  *t 
Duluth,  in  Ettg.  Kecord,  1899,  xxxix.  p.  162. 
t  Eng,  News^  1892,  xxvii.  p.  424. 
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I.  Where  the  stream  is  shallow,  a  common  method  of  laying  is 
to  connect  the  entire  pipe,  or  large  sections  of  it,  on  platforms 
tiding  across  the  stream,  and  to  lower  the  portion  so  connected  by 
ns  of  screws.  Ordinary  joints  can  usually  be  employed  and  the 
put  together  to  fit  the  profile  of  the  trench.  Pipes  can  very  con- 
ently  be  laid  in  this  way  from  the  ice  during  winter. 

Two  cases  of  this  method  of  laring^  will  be  briefly  noted.  At  Cedar  Rapids, 
6qq  feet  of  16-inch  pipe  was  laid  in  this  way  in  a  depth  of  z\  feet  of 
r.  A  trench  2  feet  deep  was  first  excavattid,  and  framed  trestle-bents  set 
t  icet  apart.  A  barge  was  then  run  between  the  legs  of  the  trestles,  the 
put  together  on  the  barge,  and  then  slung  by  straps  fastened  to  i|»inch 
ided  rods  suspended  from  the  trestles.  When  the  entire  pipe-line  was 
lectcd,  it  was  all  lowered  together,  electric* bell  signals  being  used  to 
re  simultaneous  action  amDng  the  several  men  stationed  at  the  screws. 
cost  of  laying  was  $1,25  pi;r  foot* 

it  Escanaba,  Midi.,  2000  feet  of  12-inch  wrought-iron  pipe  was  lowered 
Ugh  ice  at  a  cost  of  $200*  The  trench  was  ejEcavated  in  sand  by  means 
le  water-jet,  after  the  pipe  was  laid.f 

Where  the  pipe  cannot  readily  be  built  to  conform  to  the  trench* 

fhere  settlement  is  feared,  a  certain  number 

exible  joints  may  be  used.     The  most  com- 

l    form  is    the  Ward  joint*  designed  by  Mr. 

\  Ward  many  years  ago.     It  is  illustrated  in 

,  T75,     To  make  the  joint  tight  requires  that 

tf  tension  be  put  upon  the  pipe  after  the  joint 

%  place.     Other  forms  of  flexible  joints  are 

ttrated  on  the  following  pages. 

?.    Instead  of  connecting  the  entire  pipe-line   Fig.  173.—WAR0  Flexk 

lowering  all  together,  it  may  be  lowered  in  =^*  Joint. 

ions  by  the  aid  of  flexible  joints,  each  section  consisting  of  several 
[ths  of  pipe  connected  in  the  usual  manner.     The  pipe  can  thus  be 

and  lowered  from  a  short  piece  of  trestle  or  from  a  barge.  This 
hod  is  especially  suitable  for  deep  water  where  trestles  cannot 
lily  be  used. 

^t  Portland,  Oregon,  a  28-inch  cast-iron  pipe  was  laid  from  barges  and 
ties,  the  former  being  used  in  deep  water  and  the  latter  in  shallow  wjit(*n 

pipe  was  lowered  from  the  barge  by  sliding^  it  down  a  cradle  extending 
i  the  barge  to  the  river  bottom.      Flexible  joints  were  used  throughftut.  | 
hi  Columbus,  Ga. ,  an   18-inch  main  was  laid  by  the  use  of  twenty-four 
Ifcle  joints.     The  pipe  was  put  together  on  shore  in  204-foot  Bections, 


^  £h^.  Record,  iSgq*  XL,  p.  72* 
Trani.  Am,   Soc.  C*  E.,  1S95,  xxxui.   p. 


257.     Several   flexible  joinis  *rc  here 
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each  terminating  in  one-half  of  a  flexible  joint.  The  sections  were  floated 
into  place  one  by  one,  connected  to  the  end  of  the  previously  laid  portion 
and  then  sunk.     All  leaky  joints  were  afterwards  calked  by  divers.* 

At  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  6o-inch  steel  intake-pipe  was  laid  in  sections  loo 
feet  long,  joined  by  means  of  flexible  joints.  The  pipe  was  connected  abow 
water  and  lowered  joint  by  joint  by  means  of  winches  supported  on  pile  plat- 
fonns.     The  joint  used  was  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.   i74-t 

3.  Many  lines  of  submerged  pipe  have  been  laid  by  joining  several 
lengths  on  shore,  towing  them  into  position,  sinking  them  and  connect- 
ing them  by  divers.  This  method  is  especially  applicable  for  large 
j)ipe-lines.  It  has  been  used  for  large  intakes  at  Syracuse  and  at 
Milwaukee;  also  at  Galveston,  Nashville,  Boston,  and  many  other 
places. 

The  method  of  laying  the  Syracuse  intake  was  as  follows:  J  The  52-inch 
pipe  was  first  riveted  together  in  sections  116  feet  long.  The  ends  of  these 
sections  were  then  closed  with  oiled  canvas  bulkheads,  rolled  into  the  water, 
and  floated  to  a  position  between  the  sections  of  a  catamaran  stationed  o\-er 
the  pipe-trench  and  held  in  place  by  spud -piles.  Ropes  were  then  attached 
to  the  pipe,  the  bulkheads  removed,  and  the  pipe  lowered  to  rest  upon  small 
timber  foundations  secured  to  the  pipe  before  sinking.  The  joining  was  done 
by  a  diver.  The  special  joint  used  in  connecting  the  sections  is  illustrated  in 
the  rijrht-hand  portion  of  Fig.  174.     A  cast-iron  hub  is  riveted  to  the  end  of 


Fr. 


KxiKiK  \Nn  Rk;xd  Toixts,  Syracuse  Intake. 


o»::^o 


:  hrou ;:  1 1  : 1 . :  >  pass  ;  won  ty  hook -bolls.  After  gui  ding  the  pipes 
.  .'N-  .;:\  bronchi  to  bear  against  a  loose  hoop  of  wroucht 
;io  c:^i  v^t  the  v^thcr  scciior,  and  the  nuts  screwed  up.  thui 
\/:-;-.;V  »:.i>kct  .in J  forming  a  tight  joint.  Several  flexible 
..:  vi'.ATic^s  v^t  irr.i/.o,  and  one  of  these  is  also  illustrated  in  the 
vU*  b\  -vvn'.r.c  shon  riecos  of  p:j>e  by  a  very  broad  lead  joint 
vo  *:v:\*<xn  :"::o  t\\c^  4 -inch  channels  and  a  cast-iron  spi^^oL 
tv::.^::  -.5  iH>rm:tted.     The  cost   for  the  pipe  delivered  »^ 


^'V   ^'f-'f*  i>>i5.  xxxm.  p.  254. 
rrAn«,  .\n:.  S*sr.  C-  F  .  j?-^?.  xxxiv. 


P-«3. 
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L8o  per  foot,  including-  seven  flexible  joints.  The  laying-  (exclusive  of 
fiencbing)  cost  $a.50  per  foot. 

Similar  joints  were  used  on  the  Dututh  intake  at  a  cost  o!  fSi.oo  each  for 
ic  rigid  joints,  and  $398.25  for  the  flexible  joints.  The  60-inch  pipe  there 
Sed  cost  $9, 1 1  per  foot  delivered.  Flexible  joints  very  similar  in  design 
*ve  also  been  used  at  Toronto  and  at  Rochester,  N,  V.,  as  already  noted. 

The  60-inch  cast-iron  intake  at  Milwaukee  was  laid  in  jo-foot  lengths  and 
>ined  by  a  diven  The  spigot  end  of  each  section  was  fitted  with  a  temporary 
Db  and  poured  with  lead  before  it  left  shore.  After  entering  it  into  the  hub 
f  the  previously  laid  section  it  was  then  pulled  tight  by  means  of  clamps  as 
iustrated  in  Fig.  175.     As  much  aij  200  feet  of  pipe  per  day  was  laid  by  this 

thod.* 


Tlf^urm^ 


fio*  I7S^ — Joint  for  Cast  iron  Intake, 

MlLWAUKKE. 


Fig-  176.  — i-iixiBLE  ami  Tapkr  Joints^ 

Boston* 


In  laying  submerged  pipe  under  the  Charles  River,  Boston,  three  types  of 

wnts  were  used  :    (ij  the  ordinarj'  joint  with  three  turned  grooves  in  the 

ell  instead  of  one;  (2)  a  taper  joint  for  making  subaqueous  connections;  and 

I3)  a  flexible  joint.     The  last  two  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  176,     In  making  the 

per  joint  the  sections  are  put  together,  the  joint  run  with  lead,  then  the 

ctions  drawn  apart,  leaving  the  lead  in  place,     A  similar  form  of  joint  has 

>een  used  in  many  places.     In  the  flexible  joint  the  spigot  is  turned  to  a 

pherical  surface  and  cut  off  so  as  to  permit  a  deflection  ol  i  in  10  without 

irojt^cting  into  the  watenvay*     It  comes  in  contact  with  a  rib  on  the  bell 

limed  to  a  close  fit.     In  laying,  the  pipes  were  put  together  on  a  platform 

ft  shore  in  sections  of  6  or  7  lengths,  then  towed  in  place  and  sunk.     They 

ere  adjusted  according  to  the  direction  of  a  diver,  and  the  sections  drawn 

Dfether  by  a  hydraulic  cylinder  attached  to  the  pipe  already  laid*    The  joints 

rere   calked   by  the   diver.       Flexible   joints  were   used  where   there   were 

icjticat  defiections,  or  where  settlement  was  to  be  feared*  f 

4,  A  method  of  laying  submerged  pipes  sometimes  used  is  to  con- 
tcct  the  entire  pipe,  or  sections  of  it,  on  shore  in  a  line  in  the  direction 
|f  the  proposed  main,  and  to  haul  Uie  pipe  into  the  stream  by  a  winch 


♦  Eng^  Nfws^  1895,  XXX IV*  p,  187, 
t  Eng^  Rt€^rd^  1898,  XXX VU,  p*  518^ 
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on  the  opposite  side,  the  pipe  being  at  the  same  time  floated  by  lash- 
ing it  to  empty  barrels.  At  the  Mersey  River  crossing  of  the  Liver- 
pool line  a  temporary  pipe  was  laid  by  riveting  up  complete  a  1 2-inch 
steel  pipe  and  hauling  the  entire  main  across  at  one  operation. 
In  this  method  flexible  joints  should  be  used  in  sufficient  number  to 
permit  of  all  necessary  deflections  from  a  straight  line. 

5.  Very  short  crossings  of  deep  channels  may  often  be  conveniently 
made  by  riveting  up  the  pipe  and  sinking  the  entire  structure  at  one 
operation.  This  method  avoids  obstructing  the  channel  for  any 
considerable  time,  and  has  been  used  in  the  case  of  several  narrow 
navigable  streams. 

COST    OF    AQUEDUCTS   AND   PIPE-LINES. 

654.  Canals  and  Masonry  Aqueducts. — The  cost  of  conduits  of  this 
class  can  be  quite  closely  estimated,  if  constructed  in  ordinary  ground, 
from  an  itemized  estimate  of  quantities,  the  unit  prices  being  about  the 
same  as  noted  on  pages  371  and  409.  The  unit  prices  used  by  Freeman 
in  the  report  already  referred  to  were  based  on  the  actual  cost  of  the 
large  Wachusett  aqueduct  of  Boston.     They  were: 

For  Aqueducts  in  Cutand-cover: 

Earth  excavation $0.35  per  cubic  yard. 

Earth  borrow 0.30    **  **  *• 

Rock  excavation 1. 50    *•  *•  ** 

Portland-cement  concrete 6.00    "  **  ** 

Natural-cement  concrete 5.00    **  **  *• 

Brick  lining 13.00    '*  **  " 

For    Tututels  : 

Heading  excavation 7.00  *•  **  •• 

Bench  excavation 4.00  **  **  •* 

Brick  lining ^13. 00  **  •*  ** 

Brick  backing 6.50  **  ••  •* 

Rubble  backing 4.00  '*  **  *• 

Dry  backing 2.00  **  **  *• 

Portland-cement  concrete  in  side  lining 8.00  **  **  ** 

Natural-cement  concrete  in  side  lining 6.50  **  **  ** 

The  Sudbury  aqueduct  of  a  cross-section  equivalent  in  area  to  a 
circle  8^  feet  in  diameter  cost  $23.86  per  foot,  excluding  special  struc- 
tures. The  Wachusett  aqueduct  cost  about  $24.00  per  foot.  Its 
cross-section  is  equal  to  a  circle  of  11.33  f^^^  J"  diameter. 

655.  Pipe-lines. — The  cost  of  pipe-lines  will  vary  greatly  according 
to  the  cost  of  the  material  used.  This  element  can  readily  be  ascer- 
tained at  any  time  by  reference  to  current  price-lists,  and  the  item  of 
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-ansportation  can  also  be  quite  easily  determined.  For  a  good 
etailed  analysis  of  amount  and  cost  of  labor,  reference  may  be  made 
D  Weston's  **  Tables  for  Estimating  the  Cost  of  Laying  Cast-iron 
Vater-pipe/ *  also  to  Billing's  **  Details  of  Water-works  Construc- 
ion/*  and  to  contract  prices  in  the  current  periodicals.  The  data  here 
iven  are  intended  only  to  give  a  general  notion  of  the  relative  cost  of 
.'ork  of  this  character.  The  formula  already  given  (page  604)  for  the 
pproximate  cost  of  cast-iron  pipe,  furnished  and  laid,  is 

c  —  20  Ar  2tf^/'», 

r'here  c  =  cost  per  foot  in  cents,  a  —  cost  of  pipe  per  pound,  d  •=- 
iameter  of  pipe  in  inches.  This  formula  has  reference  to  work  done 
nder  average  conditions,  and  for  earth-excavation,  and  refers  only  to 
rdinary  sizes  of  pipe.  From  this  formula  the  cost  of  various  sizes  is 
s  follows: 


Cost  per  Foot. 

Sixe  of  Pipe. 

Cost  of  Pipe 
=  I  cent  per  lb. 

Co«t  of  Pipe 
=  1}  cents  per  lb. 

4-inch 

6-    •*     

8-    ••     

lo-   ••    

12-   •*    

16.    ••    

20-    •*     

24-    **    

to.  37 

.52 

.70 

.91 

1. 14 

1.67 

2.28 

2.96 

$0.46 
.68 

.95 
1.26 
1. 61 
2.40 
3.32 
4-33 

These  figures  are  not  intended  to  include  the  items  of  contractors' 
)rofit  and  of  engineering. 

The  actual  cost  per  foot  of  pipe,  for  distributing  pipes,  valves,  etc., 
it  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  is  given  as  follows:* 


^ipes  and  specials 

«ead  and  yarn   

Talves  and  boxes 

Tools  and  labor 

Contractor  and  engineering 
Total 


€0.394 
.04 
.041 

.124 

:°34_ 
I0.633 


€0.561 
.050 
.050 
.165 
.063 

~|oT889~ 


I0.965 
.087 
.054 

.177 
.061 


$1-344 


$1,580 
.097 
.072 
.260 
.089 


$2,098 


•  Trans.  Am.  Sec.  C.  E.,  1894.  xxxi.  p.  375. 
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A  similar  statement  for  Alliance,  Ohio,  shows  very  nearly  the  same 
cost.* 

In  large  cities  where  pavements  are  disturbed  and  the  price  of 
labor  is  high,  the  cost  of  pipe-laying  is  likely  to  be  considerably  more 
than  given  above. 

For  very  large  cast-iron  pipes  the  cost  of  the  iron,  lead,  and  trans- 
portation forms  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  cost  that  a  relatively 
close  estimate  can  be  made  when  these  items  are  once  known. 

Table  No.  j^,  compiled  by  Adams,t  aims  to  give  comparative 
figures  for  the  cost  of  wood-stave,  steel,  and  cast-iron  pipe.  The 
figures  are  based  on  a  cost  of  cast-iron  pipe  of  $19.00  per  ton,  and  of 
steel  of  1.6  cents  for  No.  14  B.  W.  G.  plate  to  1.25  cents  for  No.  8 
and  thicker.  These  prices  are  exceptionally  low.  They  are  now 
(1 901)  much  higher,  and  the  figures  of  the  table  should  be  correspond- 
ingly raised.  The  costs  as  given  do  not  include  hauling  nor  con- 
tractors* profits;  they  are  intended  to  be  used  for  comparative  purposes 
only. 

TABLE   NO.  78. 

COMPARATIVE    COST    OF    PIPE    AT    CHICAGO    (aDAMS). 
(Including  Laying,  but  not  HaultDg.) 


Stave. 


Slecl  Riveted. 


-7^  V 


I         E 


8       d 


13 
18 
34 

30 

36 

48 

54 
60 

72 


)    h 


,42     -4^'    .63!    .85^    , 
.6g'   *Sfj  1 .021.4^1  • 


32 


31I3.81 
,3.654.38 

I 


.91  1 . 14  1. 61  . . 

.12  I  .44  2.06  .  . 
,40  1.82,2.651.  . 
.632.233.33'.. 
.^5  2.46367  .. 
.623.43  5.02  .. 
55U.376.4O    •. 


5.00  7.38! 
5.838.27 


6      'Z 

2         i 
T,         ^ 

.38      .44 
•57    .65 

. . . 

6 
m 

va 

i 

'^78 
r.04 
T.27 
1-55 
t.6[ 

6 

1 

■   qS 
I  a& 

1  59 
r  93 

2  tS 
243 

3  80 

Cait  Iron. 


X 


X 


.99 
.463.04 


r*55 

1-93       „    ,      , 

a. 30^3.92  3.58 

3'663-37]4*r3 

414 

794 
355 


.5.^5 


B3I466 
.ag  5  31 

■7S'5  74 
,2t\6  S9 
.666  B3 


,841  1 
46'  I 
i8|  2 


071  3 
06  4 
221  6 
53'  7' 
00  q 
8012 
55114 
2616 


70 
55 
.01 

.85 

25 
•9« 
.7S 
15 
05 
00 


Regarding  the  actual  cost  of  steel  pipe-lines  the  following  data  are 
given : 


*  £ng,  Nfws,  1894,  XXXI.  p.  490. 

t  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  1899,  XLi.  p.  58. 
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e  Rochester  38-tnch  steel  conduit,  26^  miles  long,  buUt  in  1S94, 

t  about  S8,io  per  foot,  ready  for  use.     The  pipe  was  composed  of 
V-j  ai^d  |-inch  plates   with  lap-joints.    The  40-inch  steel  pipe  for 
bridge.  Mass,  built  in   1895,  4.6  miles  long^  cost  $4.81  per  foot, 
3.13   cents  per  pound.     The  pipe  thickness  was  fV  inch,  and  lai> 
hts  were  used*     The  contract  price  of  the  Allegheny  60-inch  steel 
was  about  $8,50  per  foot.     The  plates  were  i-inch  thick.     The 


b 


V 


was  built  in  1 896.  Bids  for  the  New  Bedford  48-inch  steel-pipe 
fe  in  1896  were,  for  the  pipe  alone,  $5*10  per  foot  for  lap-joints  and 
,65  for  butt-joints  and  countersunk  rivets.  The  plates  were  iV-inch 
Ck^  and  length  of  line  8  miles.  For  the  conduit  complete  the  corre- 
mding  prices  were  $7-55  and  $8.10  respectively. 
Freeman  estimates  the  cost  of  steel-pipe  conduits  of  |-inch  metal 
I  New  York  City  as  follows  :  4-foot  pipe,  $13.96  i>er  foot;  s-foot-pipe» 
1,70;  6- foot  pipe,  J$i9.50;  7-foot  pipe,  $22,50,  etc.*     These  prices 

r  conduit  complete,  made  with  butt-joints  and  countersunk  rivets, 

ially  well  coated,   10  per  cent  of  length  of  trench  in  rock  ledge^ 

assumes  cost  of  steel  at  2^  cents  per  pound, 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 
JUMPING -MACHINERY, 

656.  Introductory. — The  cost  of  pumping  water  is  usually  the 
greatest  operating  expense  of  a  water-works  system,  and  a  city  which 
^  can  secure  an  adequate  gravity  supply  has  at  once  eliminated  a  most 
expensive  and  troublesome  feature  from  the  system.  Pipe-lines,  reser- 
voirs, dams,  and  like  structures,  if  well  designed  and  properly  con- 
structed, are  permanent  and  require  but  little  attention  and  entail  little 
expense  for  maintenance.  All  operating  mechanisms,  of  whatever 
kind,  require  more  or  less  constant  attention  and,  however  well  designed 
and  constructed,  must,  of  necessity,  be  subjected  to  more  or  less  wear 
and  possible  disarrangement  and  breakage. 

The  best  results  of  intellect  are  secured  by  concentrated  rather  than 
by  continuous  effort.  Proper  consideration  and  supervision  will  secure 
well-designed  and  well-constructed  works,  but  no  care  in  the  original 
design  or  in  the  construction  will  assure  intelligent  operation.  In  the 
course  of  time,  intelligently  designed  works  may  come  into  the  hands 
of  unintelligent  operatives  and  poor  results  follow.  Poor  designs,  poor 
construction,  and  poor  operation  frequently  entail  large  and  unneces- 
sary expense  in  the  operation  of  pumping-plants. 

Where  water  cannot  be  obtained  at  an  elevation  sufficient  to  admit 
of  satisfactory  gravity  pressure  at  the  points  where  it  is  to  be  used, 
pumping-machinery  becomes  necessary.  It  then  becomes  the  duty  oi 
the  engineer  to  design  a  pumping-plant  which  shall  be  the  most 
economical  for  the  condition  under  which  the  plant  is  to  be  established 
and  operated. 

This  design  involves  the  selection  of — 

1st.  The  best  source  of  energy  available  for  power  purposes; 

2d.  The  best  means  of  generating  such  energy  from  a  potential 
form,  and  for  converting  it  into  a  form  in  which  it  can  be  utilized  for 
power ; 

3d.  The  most  economical  means  of  transmission  of  the  power  so 
developed  from  the  point  of  generation  to  the  point  of  application;  and 
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4th.  The  form  of  pump  best  adapted  for  the  conditions  under  which 
is  to  be  operated. 

These  factors  are  often  largely  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  source 
r  water-supply,  and  by  various  other  features  of  a  water- works  system. 
.11  of  these  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  selection  of  the 
umping-plant,  for  many  of  them  exert  an  important  influence  on  the 
>nditions  under  which  the  plant  must  be  operated,  and,  therefore, 
ften  determine  the  type  of  the  plant  available  for  any  particular  pur- 
ose.      (See  Art.  688.) 

In  the  generation,  conversion,  transmission)  and  application  of 
ower  to  pumping  purposes,  there  are  many  losses  of  energy  which  add 
reatly  to  the  expense  of  pumping.  Many  of  these  cannot  be  obviated ; 
thers  can  be  removed,  or  at  least  reduced,  by  careful  design.  Care- 
il  analysis  of  each  detail  of  the  plant  will  determine  the  points  at  which 
saving  may  be  effected  and  will  enable  the  engineer  to  reduce  these 
>sses  to  a  minimum. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  furnish  an  outline  of  the  points 
)  be  examined  in  making  such  an  investigation,  and  the  methods  to 
e  used  and  factors  to  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  pumping- 
lachinery;  also,  to  describe  briefly  the  various  types  of  pumping- 
lachinery  which  may  be  utilized,  and  their  adaptability  to  different 
jnditions. 

657.  Energy  Expended  in  Pumping  Water.  —  An  expenditure  of 
lergy  is  entailed  whenever  motion  is  transmitted  to  a  body.  A  por- 
on  of  this  energy  is  used  in  producing  the  velocity,  a  portion  in  over- 
^ming  frictional  resistances  (**lost"  work),  and  a  portion  in  over- 
>ming  other  resistances  involved  in  doing  •*  useful"  work,  such  as 
lising  a  body  to  a  higher  elevation,  etc. 

In  hydraulic  problems  the  energy  expended  in  producing  velocity 
lay  be  readily  transformed  to  pressure-energy  by  the  familiar  expres- 
on 

//  =  — , 

I  which  h  =  pressure-head, 
V  =  velocity, 

g  =  acceleration  of  gravity. 
If  ^  =  volume  of  water  moved,  and  w  =  weight  of  a  unit  of  volume, 
len  the  work  performed  in  producing  the  velocity  v  will  be 

work  =  qw —  =  qwh. 
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Thus  if  ^  =  lo  gallons,  «/  =  8J  pounds,  z/  =  4  feet  per  second,  the 

4» 
work    will    be  equal    to    10  X  8J  X  —  =  20.69  foot-pounds.     If  10 

gallons  of  water  is  moved  each  second,  then  the  rate  of  work  is  20.69 
foot-pounds  per  second  =  .37  H.P. 

The  greatest  expenditure  of  energy,  however,  is  usually  incurred 
in  overcoming  the  resistance,  or  pressure,  against  which  the  motion  is 
produced. 

If  h^  =  the  feet  in  height  to  which  water  is  raised,  then  the  useful 
work  performed  will  be :  Work  (in  foot-pounds)  =  qwh^ 

If  Aj  =  100  feet,  ^  =  10  gallons  per  second,  «/  =  8  J  pounds,  then 

Rate  of  work  =  qwh  =  8330  foot-pounds  per  second  =  15. 14  H.P. 

Again,  if //,  =  the  friction -head,  the  work  lost  in  friction  will  be,  in 
foot-pounds,  equal  to  gw/i^. 

If //j  =  5,  with  q  and  w  as  above,  then  the  work  lost  to  overcome 
friction  will  equal  416.5  foot-pounds  per  second,  or  about  .75  H.P.» 
and  the  total  work  done  by  the  pump  will  be 

Work  (in  foot-pounds)  =  gtv{A  -j-  //^  -j-  A^. 

In  pumping  water  the  largest  expenditure  should  be  and  usually 
is  due  (except  in  the  case  of  very  long  pipe-lines)  to  overcoming 
the  resistance  of  gravity,  or  in  useful  work,  although  the  energy  used 
in  acquiring  velocity  and  in  overcoming  the  frictional  resistance  of 
passages  and  conduits  through  which  water  passes  may  be  considerable, 
especially  in  poorly  designed  machinery  or  ill-devised  pipe  systems. 

In  overcoming  gravity  or  other  resistance,  the  quantity  of  water 
raised  and  the  resistance  overcome  are  the  measures  of  energy 
expended.  In  certain  cases  the  energy  used  in  producing  velocity  may 
be  returned  in  work  done  without  loss.  In  other  cases  such  energ}' 
cannot  be  utilized. 

Table  No.  79  shows  the  equivalence  of  various  units  of  quantit}'» 

TABLE    NO.  79. 

EQUIVALENT    MEASURES    AND    WEIGHTS    OF   WATER   AT   4*    CENT.  =   39.2°  FAHR. 


I'.  S.  Gallons.'    Cubic  Feet. 


Cubic  Inches. 


I 

.13368 

231 

7-48055 

I 

1728 

.004329 

.000579 

I 

I. 2001 7 

. 160439 

277.274 

.264179 

.035316 

61.0254 

264.179 

35 

.31*^63 

61025.4 

.119888 

.016027 

27.694 

Imperial 
Gallons. 

Liters. 

Cubic  Meters. 

Pounds. 

.83321 
6.23287 

.003607 
I 

.22012 
220.117 

.099892 

3-7853 
28.3161 
.016387 

4.54303 
I 
1000 
.453813 

.0037853 
.0283161 
.0000164 
.0045303 
.001 

I 
.0004538 

8.34"2 
62.3961 
.03611 
10.0108 

2.20355 

2203-55 

I 
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and    Table    No.    80    shows    the    equivalence    of    various     pressure 

TABLE   NO.  80, 

PRESSURE   EQUIVALENTS. 


Feet 
Hemd. 

Pounds 
per  Sq.  In. 

Pounds 
per  Sq.  Foot. 

Pounds 

per  Circular 

Inch. 

Inches  of 
Mercury, 
3.«  Fahr. 

Kilograms 
per  Sq.  Centi- 
meter. 

Atmosphere. 

I 

.4335 

62.425 

.3413 

.882 

.03047 

.02945 

a.  307 

I 

144 

.7854 

2.0379 

.07029 

.06794 

.01602 

.006939 

I 

.00545 

.01414 

.000487 

.00047 

2.937 

X.273 

X83.3 

I 

2.594 

.08952 

.08649 

1. 133 

.4912 

70.73 

.3858 

I 

.03453 

.03334 

32.821 

14.225 

2047.8 

11.174 

28.992 

I 

.9665a 

33.95 

14.72 

2II9.7 

11.562 

29.921 

X.035 

I 

resistances,  which,  in  any  particular  case,  may  be  due  to  gravity  or  to 
other  causes,  such  as  the  resi.stance  of  the  spring  of  a  relief-valve,  or 
the  friction  through  pipe,  ho.se,  nozzle,  etc.  In  pumping  water  these 
two  tables  include  the  elements  of  the  useful  work  done. 

658.  Work  and  Power  Equivalents. — Work  is  a  phenomenon  of 
energy ;  it  is  the  overcoming  of  a  resistance  b)'^  a  force  acting  through 
space.  Power  is  the  rate  of  work  and  involves  the  idea  of  force,  space, 
and  time. 

In  pumping  water  any  form  of  energy  may  produce  a  force  which, 
when  properly  applied,  will  overcome  a  given  resistance,  such  as  a 
given  head  or  pressure.  In  doing  this,  work  is  performed.  If  a 
definite  weight  or  quantity  of  water  is  pumped  against  a  definite  head 
or  pressure  in  a  given  time,  certain  work  is  done  each  unit  of 
time.  Thus  a  rate  of  work  is  established  and  certain  power  is 
expended.  Both  work  and  power  in  pumping  are  therefore  measured 
by  the  quantity  of  water  pumped  and  the  resistance  pumped  against. 
For  considering  power,  the  second,  minute,  hour,  or  day  are  the  units 
of  time  used. 

Table  No.  81  gives  the  equivalence  of  units  of  energy  or  work,  i.e., 
the  idea  of  time  is  not  involved. 

Besides  the  units  of  work  given  in  Table  No.  8 1  the  various  power- 
units,  when  limited  to  a  definite  time,  may  also  be  used  to  designate  a 
definite  amount  of  work,  in  which  the  unit  of  time  is  used  to  limit  the 
quantity  of  work  to  be  performed,  but  does  not  necessarily  involve  the 
idea  of  the  time  in  which  the  said  work  is  performed.  Various  fuels  and 
other  forms  of  potential  energy  may  also  be  expressed  directly  in  foot- 
pounds. Table  No.  82  shows  the  relation  or  equivalence  of  such  units 
in  foot-pounds. 
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TABLE   NO.   81. 

EQUIVALENT  UNITS   OF   ENERGY. 


Work. 

Heat.  B.T.U. 

Electricity. 

Hydraulic  Boerg^. 

Foot- 

Decree- 

Volt^ 

Foot- 

Foot- 

Pound- 

Pound- 

pounds. 

pounds. 

coulombs. 

firallons. 

cubtc-feet. 

gallons. 

cubic  feet. 

I 

.001285 

.0003766 

.12 

.016 

.0519 

.0069 

778 

I 

.2929 

93.28 

12.448 

40.394 

5.368 

2655.4 

3.414 

I 

318.39 

42.486 

137.87 

X83.23 

8.341 

.01072 

.003140 

I 

.1334 

.433 

.05754 

62.39 

.08033 

.02353 

7.48 

I 

3-245 

.4312 

19.259 

.02476 

.007255 

2.309 

.30816 

I 

.1329 

144.92 

.1S630 

.05457 

17.37 

2.318 

7.524 

I 

TABLE   NO.  82. 

WORK    EQUIVALENTS. 
Unit.  BquiTaleot  in  Foot-pouods. 

Horse-power  hour 1,980,000 

Kilo- watt  hour 2,654,150 

Pound  of  steam  (approximate) 778,000 

British  thermal  unit 778 

Pound  of  carbon  (approximate) 11,500,000 

Pound  of  hard  coal  (approximate) 11,400,000 

Pound  of  soft  coal  (approximate) ...  9,910,000 

1,000,000  gallons  I  foot  high  (water) 8,341,000 

1000  gaMons  TOO  feet  high  (water) 834,100 

TOO  cubic  feet  i  foot  high  (water) 62,396 

In  many  problems  of  pumping,  questions  of  power,  rather  than 
work,  are  involved.  That  is,  a  definite  rate  of  pumping  must  be  con- 
sidered. Table  No.  83  gives  the  equivalence  of  common  power  units 
used  for  such  problems. 

TABLE    NO.  83. 

EQUIVALENT    UNITS    OF    POWER. 


Work. 

Heat. 

Electricity. 

Thermal 

Foot-lbs. 

Horse- 

Units 

Watts. 

per  Minute. 

power. 

per  Minute, 

B.T.U. 

I 

.0000303 

.(K)I285 

.0226 

33,000 

I 

42.416 

746 

778 

.02357 

I 

17-58 

44.24 

.COI34 

.0568 

1 

8.34 

.00025 

.0107 

.18856 

62.396 

.c)oi89 

.0802 

1.4105 

19.26 

.00058 

.0247 

.435 

144.92 

. 00436 

.1851 

.0326 

Water-power. 


Foot- 

K^allons 

per  Minute. 


.12 

3960 
93.28 

5.308 
I 

7.48 

2.31 
17-37 


Foot- 
cubic-feet 
per  Minute. 


.016 
528 
12.444 
.70895 
•1337 
I 

•309 
2.31 


Pouod- 

Kallons, 

per  Minute, 


.0519 
1713.4 
40.394 

2.296 

.433 
3.24 
I 

7.48 


.0069 
229.05 

5.338 
.507 
.0579 
.433 
.1337 
I 


Ponnd 
cubicfe«t. 
per  Mioott. 

-    I 


SOURCES  OF  POTENTIAL  ENERGY. 
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Bsiiication  of  Energy  Losses. — If  it  were  possible  to  perform 
utilize  power  without  loss,  the  amount  of  energy  which 
icessary  to  raise  any  given  quantity  of  water  in  any  given 
)e  ascertained  from  the  preceding  tables.  Energy  loss  is, 
)ncomitant  with  the  use  of  all  machinery,  and  differs  with 
d  complication  of  the  machinery  through  or  in  which  the 
jnerated,  transformed,  transmitted,  and  utilized, 
al  the  operation  of  applying  energy  to  pumping  water  con- 
jeneration  of  energy  from  a  potential  source,  the  conversion 

TABLE  NO.  84. 


CLASSIFICATION    OF   ENERGY    LOSSES   IN   PUMPING. 


Losses. 


r  Internal-combustion  engine. 
I  (Gas;  OiL) 


Steam. 


Direct  (ram) 

!  Indirect  (wheels). 


'  Electric  (primary  batteries). 
Wind  (mills). 
Waves  (motors). 
Sun  heat  (solar  engines), 
ombustion  Engine 


•  Engine  losses. 

(  Furnace. 
\  Boiler. 
(  Piping. 
Ram  losses. 

{Velocity  losses. 
Wheel  losses. 


aL. 
lie. 


al. 


(  Direci-( 
\  Belt; 
(  Combir 


t-connected  shaft. 
Rope;     Chain; 
Combination. 


ilic. 


al. 


itlC. 


Inlet-pipe. 


Pump 

,  Discharge-pipe. 


Various  mechanical  and 
\  other  losses  due  to 
/      method  used. 

Included  in  engine  losses. 

{Engine  and   connection 
losses. 
Dynamo  losses. 
Pump  losses. 
Compressor  losses. 

Various  losses,  due  to  the 
method  used. 

Pipe  friction. 

Motor  losses. 

Connections. 

Transformer  losses. 

Wire  losses. 

Motor  losses. 

Connections. 

Pipe  friction. 

Air  cooling. 

Motor  losses. 

Connections. 

Influx. 

Velocity. 

Friction. 

Friction    in     valves     and 

water  passages. 
Mechanical  friction. 
Pipe  friction. 
Pipe  losses. 
Radiation. 
Condensation. 
Pipe  losses. 
Air-pipe  losses. 
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of  such  energy  into  a  kinetic  form,  its  transmission  to  the  locati( 
the  pump,  and  its  application  to  pumping  the  water  by  means  ol 
pumping  machinery  used. 

The  economical  application  of  pumping-machinery  depends  or 
reduction  of  all  energy  losses  to  the  lowest  practical  amount.  T 
losses  should  always  be  examined  in  detail,  and  in  order  that  they 
in  no  case  be  overlooked  it  is  well  to  examine  the  losses  undei 
following  heads : 

Generation  Losses. 
Conversion  Losses. 
Transmission  Losses. 
Application  Losses. 

These  principal  divisions  should  be  further  subdivided  for  det 
consideration  as  shown  in  Table  No.  84,  the  items  of  which  will 
be  considered. 

.SOURCES   OF   POTENTIAL   ENERGY. 

66o,  Available  Sources. — The  sources  of  potential  energy  avail 
for  power  purposes  are  fuel,  water-power,  wind,  solar  energy, 
chemical  energy  (which  properly  also  includes  the  energy  of  fuel  w 
is  rendered  kinetic  through  chemical  union).  Fuel  is  most  genei 
utilized  by  means  of  heat  and  heat-engines,  water-power  by  mean 
various    forms    of  water-motors,    the    wind    by    means    of  windir 

TABLE  NO.  85. 

FUELS  :    CALORIFIC    VALUE   AND    EQUIVALENTS. 


Fuel. 


Equivalents  for  Calculations 

Coke 

Anthracite  coal 

Bituminous  coal 

Wood 

*  Petroleum 

Natural  gas 

Coal-gas 

Water-gas 

I^roducer-gas 

EquivaUnts  for  Calculations 


Average  Heat-units. 


Per  Pound. 


10,000 
14,880 
14.660 
12,740 
7,740 
19.150 


Per  1000 
Cubic  Feet. 


885,880 
570,900 
253,100 
111,190 
100,000 


Equivalent 
Rvaporation 
from  and  at 
•la*  Fahr. 
Pounds. 


10.35 
15.40 
15.17 
13.18 
8.01 
19.82 
917.06 

599  93 
263.00 
1r5.ro 
103.50 


Equivalent 

Horse-power 

Hours. 


3.87 

5.84 

5.76 

5.00 

3-04 

7.52 

348.08 

224.32 

99.45 

43  69 

38.90 


Equiri 
Foot-ga 


•9- 
I.3J 

I.-S: 
82.44 
53.151 
23.5P( 
10.35^ 


*  Gasoline,  the  form  of  petroleum  used  in  the  gasoline  engine,  weighs  about! 
lbs.  to  the  gallon.      Each  gallon  contains  about  110,000  B.  T.  U. 
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hemic al  energy  by  means  of  electric  batteries,  and  solar  energy  by 
neans  of  solar  engines.      In  a  commercial  way,  fuel  and  water-power 
lly  are  of  great  importance  or  need  to  be  here  considered. 
661*  FucL — Fuel  is  the  source  of  potential  energy  most  widely  used 
mercially.      From  wood,  coat,   petroleum,    natural  gas,  and  other 
Is,  energy  is  developed  in  the  form  of  heat  by  combustion. 
The  average  value  of  various  fuels  is  approximately  as  shown  in 
ble  No.  85. 

662.  Water-pawer*— Water-power  is  readily  convertible  by  easy 
llculations  into  water  pumped.  Without  loss,  I  foot-pound  of  waler 
or  power  purposes  should  give  I  foot-pound  of  water  pumped.  For 
example,  10  pounds  of  water  falling  10  feet  possess  100  pounds  of 
•nergy  and  would,  if  utilized  without  loss,  raise  i  pound  of  water  lOO 
icet,  2  pounds  50  feet,  4  pounds  25  feet,  etc. 

If  utilized  without  loss,  we  have  said ;  but  it  has  already  been  stated 
t  utilization  of  energy  without  loss  is  impossible,  hence  the  above 
portions  of  work  done  arc  in  practice  materially  reduced. 


GENERATION   AND   CONVERSION   OF   ENERGY- 

663.  Ordinary  Efficiency  of  Generators  and  Motors* — The  proportion 

energy  which  can  be  realized  in  useful  work  will  depend  on  the 

Bcicncy  of  the  machines  by  means  of  which  energy  is  being  utilized « 

efficiency  is  meant  the  ratio  of  energy  utilized  in  useful  work  done 

\  energy  applied  for  power  purposes* 

Any  prime  mover  may  be  utilized  by  proper  connection  with  a  suit- 

ble  pump  for  the  purpose  of  pumping  water.     The  loss  of  energy  in 

•  case  w  ill  depend  both  on  the  type  of  machine  used  and  the  design, 

jction,    and   operation    of  the    particular    machine  in    question. 

results  usually  attained  in  good  practice  with  various  generators 

motors  which  may  be  utilized  for  pumping  are  shown  in  Table 

664-  The  Steam-boiler* — Fuel  energy  is  most  commonly  converted 
a  form  in  which  it  can  be  apphed  for  power  purposes  by  means  of 
f  steam-boiler,  although  the  internal-combustion  engine  has  also  now 
tome  an  important  factor  for  power  installations. 
]  On  account  of  heat  lost  in  the  waste  gases  from  the  boiler -furnace, 
about  85  i>er  cent  of  the  calorific  value  of  the  fuel  can  theoretically 
[tnade  available  without  the  use  of  economizers  and  forced  draft, 
best  boilers  will  utilize  about  90  per  cent  of  this  available  energy, 
Ibout  75  per  cent  of  the  full  calorific  power  of  the  liiel  used. 
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TABLE   NO.  86. 

ORDINARY   KFFICIKNCIES   OF   GKNERATORS  AND   MOTORS. 


Type  of  Mmchine. 


Water-wheels: 

Overshot  wheels 

Breast  wheel 

Undershot  wheel 

Turbines 

Impulse-wheel 

Steam  generators:  Boilers. 
Steam-engines: 


Condensing. 


[Triple-expansion  Corliss... 

J  Compound  Corliss 

I  Simple  Corliss 

I  Compound  high-speed < 

I  Compound  Corliss 

I  Simple  Corliss 

Non-condensing-^  Compound  high-speed 

I  Simple  high-speed 

i^  Simple  slide-valve 

Heat  engines: 

Gas-  or  oil-engines 

Diesel  motor 

Steam  air-compressors: 

Compound  condensing  Corliss 

Simple  condensing  Corliss 

Simple  Corliss 

High -pressure 

Small  straight-line 

Electrical  machinery  : 

Dynamos. 

Motor  (large) 

Motor  (small) 

Transformer 


Ordinary  Bfficiencr  at 
PuULoad. 


Minimum.      BAazimom, 


65 
60 

25 

60 

75 
50 

15 

13 
10 
10 
10 

7 
7 
6 

5 

16 
25 

10 

7 
5 
3 

2 


75 
65 
40 
85 

85 
75 

18 
15 

13 
13 

12 

9 
9 
7 

7 

30 
30 

T2 

9 
6 

4.5 
3 


80 

92 

80 

90 

75 

85 

50 

95 

Tlie  greatest  care  is  necessary  in  the  design  and  construction  o( 
furnace,  boiler,  and  accessories  in  order  to  develop  the  maximuiB 
efficiency  and  secure  the  most  economical  results  in  the  utilization  rf 
fuels.  Radiation  and  condensation  are  important  factors  in  boiltf 
losses  and  should  be  rendered  as  small  as  possible  by  properly  protect- 
ing the  boiler.  The  same  losses  are  also  important  in  the  steam-pip^ 
which  transmit  the  steam  from  generator  to  motor  and  must  bekcpts^ 
a  minimum  by  proper  precautions. 

665.  The  Steam-engine. — Of  the  energy  delivered  to  the  engine,  tk 
proportion  actually  utilized  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  engii* 
used,  its  design,  and  the  condition  in  which  it  is  maintained. 

A  perfect  engine,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  steam,  could  utili* 
only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  energy  of  the  steam  delivered  to  it  1* 
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il  practice,  however,  the  best  engines  utilize  only  about  17  per 
and  poor  engines  in  poor  condition  frequently  utilize  less  than 
•  cent  of  the  energy  of  the  steam. 

f  the  steam-consumption  per  actual  horse-power  per  hour  for  any 
le  is  known,  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  can  be  readily  determined 
Table  No.  82. 

66.  Use  of  Steam  Expansively. — In  the  simplest  form  of  steam- 
les  and  of  steam-pumps,  the  steam  at  full  pressure  follows  the 
n  for  the  full  length  of  every  stroke  and  the  expansive  force  of  the 
n  is  not  utilized.  This  is  the  case  in  direct-acting,  reciprocating, 
-pressure  steam-pumps.  In  higher  types  of  steam-pumps  and  in 
»st  all  types  of  steam-engines  the  steam  is  cut  off  after  a  portion  of 
itroke  is  completed,  and  the  steam  is  allowed  to  expand  for  the 
nee  of  the  stroke. 
!n  Fig.  177  let  ab  represent  the  pressure  on  the  steam-piston,  and 


ct  or 

Fig    177. 


the  space  passed  through  by  the  piston ;  then  their  product,  repre- 
ed  by  area  abb'a\  equals  the  work  done  by  a  unit  of  steam  with 
sure  ab,  and  which  follows  the  piston  for  a  space  aa  ,  Now  if  at 
the  steam-supply  is  cut  off  and  the  piston  still  advances  to  position 
'  or  a'"b"\  etc.,  the  expansive  force  of  the  steam  will  still  cause  a 
sure  to  be  exerted  against  the  piston  which  will  decrease  in  amount 
[le  piston  advances,  but  which  is  nevertheless  adding  constantly 
he  work  done,  as  shown  by  the  area  which  represents  in  the 
ram  the  work  of  a  unit  of  steam.  This  additional  work  is  obtained, 
lould  be  noted,   with  no  additional  expenditure  of  steam.     The 
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additional  work  done  by  each  steam-unit  depends  on  the  degree  of 
expansion  obtained,  which  in  turns  depends  on  the  t>'pe  of  engine  or 
pump  used,  and  various  other  considerations  which  cannot  be  discussed 
here. 

From  Fig.  177  it  is  seen  that  if  the  steam  is  allowed  to  expand  and 
the  pistons  to  increase  its  stroke,  the  power  obtained  will  be  increased. 
The  power  obtained  from  a  cylinder  of  given  size  will,  however,  be 
greater  when  the  steam  is  carried  for  the  full  length  of  the  stroke. 

When  the  steam -supply  is  cut  off  at  a  fraction  of  the  stroke  and 
allowed  to  expand  for  the  remainder  of  the  distance,  the  average  or 
mean  effective  pressure  (M.E.P.)  decreases  and  the  horse-power  of  the 
engine  will  likewise  decrease  unless  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is 
increased  sufficiently  to  offset  the  loss  in  M.E.P.  thus  occasioned.  In 
Table  Xo.  Sy  is  shown  the  initial  pressure  (column  3)  needed  to  main- 
tain a  M.K.P.  of  75  pounds,  or,  in  other  words,  the  necessary  initial 
pressure  needed  with  various  cut-offs  to  obtain  the  same  horse-power 
from  the  same  size  steam-cylinder. 

TABLE   NO.  87. 

ECONOMY    SECURED   BY   USING   STEAM    EXPANSIVELY. 


Point  of 
Cuioff. 


I  Boiler-prcftsure  required  to  fi^ive  Same   | 

,  Power  of  Engine.  [  p^r  Cent  of 

: 1    Savinein 

Fuel. 


When  Tscd  I   When  Cut 
Fu::  Strv-)ke.  Off. 


Raiio. 


-- 

I 

0 

7C- 

l.OI 

12 

77 

1.03 

22 

>2 

1.09 

32 

^5-5 

I. IS 

41 

90 

1.32 

50 

125.5 

1.67 

58 

105 

3.60 

63 

Kro:-  : 
initi.ii  s:t'.i-. 

.in.,".  \.'.-  i.v> 


i:  i<  >ccv.  :':*..it  hi^::!!  rates  of  expansion  require  either  high 
'.\s>;::o  .  r  '..vri^o  c:it:ines.  And  the  limit  is  soon  reached 
vv':v-.v.\-  of  .\  LTroatcr  det^ree  of  expansion  is  offset  by  the 
!'.v'  c:\i;:-u^  :'jv-o>>,\r>-  to  obtain  it.  Cylinder  condensation 
v -:..•/>  .  r\'  :^>:y;:s::ion  also  enter  into  the  question  and  j 
•...r:  '■\^:.^:<.  i 

\  0    :  * .  V .  •  V : . .- .  *    s.i \ : :-.  ^    effected    by    different   degrees  of 
<V.  w:*.  '.-:.  :.c  :'■:>.  ..>".;ir.:r:  of  Table  Xo.  S^". 

:.•..'.-/  -I:'  :hc    >:cAm.  after  being    used   in  the 
p-.\  •.■\\-.    <  i\:Mj>:c.:  :r. to  the  atmosphere,  the  pi<ton 
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will  work  against  a  back  pressure  equal  to  atmospheric  pressure  (about 
14.7  pounds)  plus  the  friction  in  exhaust-passages  (usually  from  2  to  3 
pounds).  If  the  exhaust  passes  into  a  condenser,  the  back  pressure  is 
relieved  in  proportion  to  the  vacuum  carried. 

Usually  a  condenser  will  add  about  10  pounds  to  the  mean  effective 
pressure  in  the  engine-cylinder.  The  percentage  of  saving  by  it  will 
be  the  ratio  of  pressure  added  to  mean  effective  pressure  which  would 
otherwise  be  developed  in  the  cylinder,  or 

=  percentage  saved. 

Dr.    C.    E.    Emer>'*  gives  Table  No.  %%,  showing   the   estimated 

TABLE    NO.  88. 

PERCENTAGE    OF    GAIN    BY    USE    OF    CONDENSER. 


Pounds  Steam  per  Indicated  H.P.  per  Hour. 

Type  of  Engine. 

Non-condensing. 

Condensing. 

Per  Cent 
Gained. 

Probable 

Limits. 

Assumed  for 
Comparison. 

Probable 
Limits. 

35  to  19 
24  to  18 
24  to  16 
23  to  14 

Assumed  for 
Comparison. 

Simolc  hifirh-SDCcd ic  tn  if\ 

22 
20 
20 

17 

33 
31 
23 
29 

•Simple  low-speed 

Compound  high-speed 

Triple  high-speed  

JJ        -w        -w 

32  to  24 

30  to  22 
27  to  21 

29 
26 
24 

«team  consumption  of  various  engines  and  the  saving  effected  by  the 

*ise  of  condensers. 

668.  Average  Steam  Consumption.  — The  approximate  average 
•team  consumption  per  indicated  horse-power  for  various  classes  of 
^^ngrines  is  shown  in  Table  No.  89. 

h                                                         TABLE    NO.    89. 
ftOXf MATE  STEAM    CONSUMPTION    PER    I.  H.P.  OK  VARIOUS    TYPES    OF   STEAM-ENGINKS. 
Pound  of  Steam  per  Indicated  Horse-power  per  Hcur  at  Full  Load. 
Triple-expansion  condensing  Corliss 12  to  14  pounds. 
Compound  condensing  Corliss 141018      " 

Simple  condensing  Corliss iS  to  21      '* 

Compound  Corliss 18  to  21      ** 

Compound  condensing  automatic 20  to  24      " 

Simple  Corliss 24  to  30      •* 

Simple  high-speed 30  to  36      ** 

Simple  ilide-valve 331045 

*Trani.  Am.  Inst.  E.  E.,  March,  1893. 
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66gi   Effett  of  OprreitiHg  at  Partial  Laad. — ^From  6  to  15  per  cei 
of  the  indicated   horse-power  of  an  engine  is  lost  in   friction  in  wel 
designed  engines  at  full   load.      At  partial  load  the   percentage  of  losf 
is  much  greater. 

All  machinery  gives  its  greatest  efficiency  when  ojierated  at  or  near 
its  maximum  capacity.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  friction  of  most 
machinery  is  practically  constant  at  all  loads,  or  nearly  so.  Wirt  1 
100  horse-power  engine  the  friction  of  the  engine  will  be  perhaps  aboirt 
10  horse-power,  hence  the  following  condition  will  result: 

Mechanical 

O^ 

With  10  H,r ,.. loH.P. 

With  30  HP 10  H,P. 

With  ;o  MP 10  H. P. 

With  icx>H.P lolLR 


Useful  Load.  Friction  Load. 

With  no  load _......,_...      j o  ILF. 


L  M«W#>GfinOCH^»l£. 


to<iiDtn^f«t. 


AMTOflATIC 


.£*  .*■  J*  '.ft  T^  VM 

PMM«.T10n    THAT   ACTUW-    LOA&    MAad  T^  RATED  POWCH, 
Fig-  17S.— Stkah  CossiTMFnoN  ro*  VARtors  Classes  <>f  E>'Gn«&s. 

The  steam  consumptioii  of  various  classes  of  engines  at  vorio  _ 
loads  is  well  illtistrated  In-  the  diagrain  of  Fig.  17S,  modified  slight^f  ' 
from  a  table  by  l^t  R.  C.  Carfienter. 
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670.  Heat-engmes* — Only  about  12  per  cent  of  the  fuel  energy  is 
[utilized  in  the  indicated  horse-power  of  the  best  steam-engines^  while 
[in  ordinary  practice  only  from  i  to  3  per  cent  is  so  utilized.  As  the 
is  largely  due  to  the  nature  of  steam,  it  has  resulted  in  attracting 
[the  attentiofi  of  inventors  to  other  forms  of  heat-engines  for  power  pur- 
[poses.  The  best-known  forms  of  these  are  the  various  gas-  and 
IgasoHne-engines  in  which  a  mixture  of  air  and  gas  or  vapor  is  ignited 
lor  exploded  in  the  engine-cylinder  itself,  without  the  interposition  of  a 
llKjiler,  .  These  engines  utilize  from  16  to  20  per  cent  of  the  calorific 
Lvalue  of  the  fuel  used,  and  in  some  special  forms  30  per  cent  has  been 
Utilized,  These  engines  are  also  available  for  power  without  the  slow 
process  of  getting  up  steam,  an  important  matter  in  operating  pump- 
[ing-plants  for  fire  service*  Another  favorable  condition  is  the  small 
lannount  of  attention  necessary  in  their  operation. 

The  availability  of  this  class  of  motors  in  entirely  a  matter  of  con* 
Idition»  which  may  be  adverse  or  favorable  in  any  locality  or  for  any 


FiGp  J7Q.^ — Gasoline  Pumping-plakt,  Dundee^  Iixinois. 


rpose.       Fig,    179  shows   one  of  tw^o  gasoline*engines  with  direct- 
connected  pumps  installed  in  the  water-works  at  Dundee.  IIL 

While  these  engines  require  but  comparatively  little  attention,  they 
I  list  have  such  attention,  and  the  expense  of  this  must  not  be  under- 
stimated.  Wlicre  other  work  can  be  done  by  the  engineer,  only  a 
onion  of  his  time  need  be  charged  to  the  operation  of  the  plant*  but 
''lierc  no  such  work  is  possible  his  entire  time  must  be  considered. 
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The  average  amount  of  fuel  required  by  these  engines  at  full  load  is 
about  as  follows: 

Gas-engines !    i  2  to  i  5  cu/ft,  of  natural  gas  per  actual  H.P.  per  hour, 
18  to  22  cu.  ft,  of  coal-gas  per  actual  H.P.  per  hour  J 

GasoHne-engines:    .1 1  to  .i4g^K  of  gasoline  per  actual  H,P.  per  hour* 

The  makers  of  hlgh-grade  gas-engines  will  guarantee  to  develop 

an  actual  horse-power  hour  on  12,600  B.T*U, 


TRANSMISSION    OF    ENERGY. 

Having  develDj>cti  the  power  at  the  shaft  of  the  engine  or  water- 
wheel,  it  must  next  be  transmitted  to  the  pump.  This  operation  also 
involves  some  waste  of  energy* 

671.  Methods  of  Transmission  and  Approximate  Efficiencies. — Dir^d 
Coniitcthm. — ^When  the  machine  to  which  transler  is  made  is  connected 
directly  to  the  motor  without  interposition  of  extra  boxes  or  gearing 
and  with  shafting  directly  in  line,  no  extra  friction  is  involved  and  no 
loss  is  sustained.      (See  Figs.  179  and  180.) 

5/iei//'mj^.— Where  a  long  shaft  is  directly  connected  to  the  source 
of  jKJWer  without  gearing,  the  loss  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
bearings,  their  lubrication,  arrangement,  and  alignment.  In  shop 
systems  the  losses,  including  belt  and  shaft  systems,  are  often  from  15 
to  50  per  cent  with  full  loads^  and  are  much  greater  proportionally  for 
light  loads. 

Gearing. — Bevel-gearing,  used  to  turn  a  right  angle  with  shafting* 
frequently  uses  from  15  to  25  per  cent  of  power  transmitted,  t-ven 
where  cut  gears  are  used. 

In  gear-trains  or  worm-gearing,  40  per  cent  of  the  power,  or  mon 
may  be  consumed »  according  to  the  construction  and  complication. 

Belts, — The  loss  in  simple  belts  is  usually  from  5  to  1  5    percent; 
tight  belts  cause  excessive  friction  in   bearings  and  consequentlv  lari 
losses. 

Rope  G taring.  ^^N'\^  the  American  system  of  rope  transmissio 
the  loss  is  less  than  with  belts,  and  in  single  transmission  will  var)^ 
3  to  10  per  cent.      (See  Fig.  62,  page  3 1 6*) 

Wire^rope  Gearing — Un win  gives  the  efficiency  of  %v ire- rope  gca 
ing  at  full  load  from  Zeigler*s  experiments  as  follows; 


Efficiency  =  .07 


(VO 


for  J/ intermediate  <and  two  terminal  stations. 


Fig.  iSo.— EuicTMc  Pumping-puhit,  DeKal»,  Illinois* 
Ffom  View, 
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Pneumatic  TransmisswH. — ^Friction  losses  are  from  3  to  8  per  cent 

pr  mile.  The  efficiency  of  motors  varies  from  40  per  cent,  when  air 
used  cold,  to  as  high  as  70  per  cent,  when  the  air  is  reheated  before 
e. 

HydrauUc    Transmission. —This    method    of  transmission   can   be 
Iculated  from  friction  tables,  and  the  efficiencies  of  tlie  class  of  pumps 
as  given  herein. 

Electrical  Iransmissi&u. — The  efficiencies  of  electrical  transmission 
kn  be  calculated  from  the  efficiencies  of  the  electrical  machinery* 
^gether  with  the  line  and  transformer  losses,  which  in  good  practice 
inot  more  than  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 


TIIK    rUMP    IN    GENERAL, 

672.  ClassMcation  of  Pumps.— The    function  of  all    pumping-ma* 

liinery  for  water- works  purposes  is  to  take  water  from   some  given 
Durce  and  move  it  to  a  new  position, 

TABLE   NO.    W, 


CLASS t  FIXATION    OF    PLtMTS* 


r 


*4  O 


,1 


eating. 


-      .  \  Double, 

^^^^^""-""■■J  Single. 


Class. 


i  Piston.       i 
\  Plunger.  <  " 


Type. 


Inside-packed* 

Outstde-pAcked, 

Centcr-packed* 
t  Single, 
Power... '  Duplex. 
(  Triplex. 

Steam.       ■!  ^  Uirect-aciing. 

I  Arratigemenu  ^  Crank  a  fly^wheeL 
t  ( Compensator. 

Hydrai^bc.  ]  Crank  and  fly-wbceU 
Vertical, 

jntaL 


.  _    ,     j  Vertical 

Arrangement.  ]  ^^^-^^^^ 

•  J  j  Surface  ( suction )- 

"  "  ''■■""  j  s u bmergcd  or  deep  welL 


Rotary. 

Air-displacemenf.     ^^ 
Steam- vacuum,  Chai^' 

Continuous-flow,,  .  <  ,, 

]  U  pump. 


IllFBLLEE. 

Contirtuous   applica* 

I  tion  through  some 
niechanicai  agency 
or  medium. 


L  Doubic-aciing, 


CentnfagaU. .  {  Ca^e 


j«. 


1  Opened. 
Closed, 
Side  suction. 
Double  suction. 

(  Water. 

J.  ! 


.  Sicam. 
\  Air. 
lilPUt^S  (as  name  im  ptic^) ..........*.,.,»*..     Water ^  ram- 

Bucket  (receptacle  atiernatety  filled  and  emptied)..  \  gafM? 
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Pumps  niay  be  classified  in  various  ways»  but  for  the  consideration 
of  their  mechanical  action  they  may  be  best  considered  under  the  fd* 
lowing  heads: 

1 .  Displacement-pumps. 

2,  Impeller-pumps. 

3,  Impulse-pumps. 

4.  Bucket-pumps. 
The  various  subdivisions  of  the  classification  are  shown  in  Table^ 

No*  90. 

(i)  Dispiaccmvni-pumps. 

673,  Displacement-pumps  are  those  in  which  the  volume  of  wat 
raised  is  forced  from  the  pump-chamber  by  absolute  displacement 
some  mechanical  agency. 

674.  Reciprocatiiig-pumps- — Of  displacement-pumps    the    ordina 
rcciprocating-pump  is   the  most  common  and  well-known  variet>\ 
rcciprocating-pumps    a    piston    or    plunger   (which    is    the    displacin 
agency)  reciprocates  in  a  closed  cylinder  provided  with  the  neccs^n*^ 
inlet-   and    outlet-valves,  and  alternately  inspires  and  discharges  the 
water  from  the  cylinder.     Such  pumps  are  single-acting  when  one  end^ 
of  the  plunger  only  acts  on  the  fluid  column  (Figs,  181  (c^)  and  187),  an 
are  double-acting  when  the  cylinder  is  so  constructed  that  the  pu 
will  act  on  both  the  forward  and  the  return  stroke  (Figs.   iBi(^),  iSj 
1S4,  and  186J.      Piston-pumps  are  those  in  which  a  finished  cylinder  is] 
tightly  fitted  by  a  reciprocating-piston  (Figs.   l8l(ci)  and  1 85). 

Pkmger-pumps  are  those  in  which  the  reciprocating  part  is  a  solidj 
plunger   which    does    not   come  in   contact  with    the   c>iinder-walb 
These    plungers    alternately   enter    and   withdraw    from    the    cylindfl 
through  packing-glands(Figs.  i8i(//),  184,  lS6»  and  187).    Themethc 
of  packing  plunger -pumps  divide  them  into  the  additional  classes 
inside  (Figs.    184  and    186),   outside   (Fig.    1S7),   and   outside  centc 
packed  (Fig.  \%\{b))  plunger-pumps.      The  diflTerential  plunger-puin^ 
(Fig.  18 1(^)),  while  it  inspires  only  on  the  upward  stroke,  is,  on  account 
of  the  design  of  the  plunger,  double-acting  on  the  discharge. 

Fig.  iS  I  {ii)  shows  a  reciprocating  piston-pump  called  a  U  pump> 
which  the  valves  are  placed  in  the  piston  and  the  flow  is  in  one  direc-j 
tion,  with   no   reversing  of  the  current  of  water.      The   most  serio 
defect  in  most  reciprocating-pumps  is  the  reversal  of  the  current,  whiV^J 
is  here  eliminated.      These  reversals  may  cause  a  considerable  loss 
energy^  and  produce  violent  and  injurious  shocks;  and  on  account  rfj 
this  defect  the  number  of  reversals  of  most  reciprocating-pump^^  tm^i 
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tff)  SiQKle-acting  PistQft-pump, 


(ff>  OuUlde  Center-packed  Double-acting 
PluTiger-pump. 


m-M 


m 


•c    9 


1^ 


v3/ 


^f)  Differential  PIunger-pQmp, 


mm  wm  i^R 

<iO  U  Pump. 


(#)  Rotary  Pump*  (/)  Centrifugal  Pump. 

WlQ*  i8i.— Types  or  Pl^mfs. 
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(tf)  Air  Displacement-pump. 


(^)  Vacmum-pump, 
Fig,  1 83, — Types  of  Pu«ps. 
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limited.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  run  pumps  or  long  stroke  at  a 
[her  ptston-spced  than  those  of  short  stroke.  The  ordinary  recip- 
eating -pump  of  lo-  or  12-inch  stroke  and  limited  valve-area  should 
^dam  be  operated  at  a  greater  rate  of  speed  than  100  feet  per  minute, 
lile  pumps  of  long  stroke  and  ample  valve-area  are  sometimes 
:rated  at  300  to  400  feet  of  piston -travel  per  minute. 
There  is  no  such  limit  necessary  with  pumps  of  the  t>'pe  shown  in 
^.181  (f/),  and  hence  these  pumps  may  be  operated  at  much  higher 
eeds.  The  speeti  in  this  case  is  limited  by  the  necessity  of  limiting 
e  velocity  of  the  Avater  in  its  passage  through  the  valves. 

In  Figs,  181    {a\  {h),  (<-),  and  (//)  the  water  end  only  of  the  pump 

shown.     The  piston-  or  plunger-rods  may  be  ofierated  by  a  connect- 

g-rod  and  crank  to  w^hich  power  is  furnished  by  any  form  of  motor, 

a  second  cylinder  may  be  attached  to  the  other  end  of  this  rod  antJ 

?  %\'ater  end  operated  by  hydraulic  or  steam  power  directly.      The 

angement  of  the  pump  for  the  application  of  power  gives  rise  to  the 

Icjitional  classification  of  rcciprocating-pumps  into  power  (Figs,   179 

d    180),    steam    (Figs,    I  S3- 1 87),    and    hydraulic    pumps,      Power- 

Ttips  include  all  that  class  of  pumps  which  require  an  independent 

tJtor    for    their    operation.       The    term    '*  power-pump/ *    however, 

iludes  all  other  forms  of  pumps  besides  the    reciprocating  variety, 

ich    are   operated    by   independent   motors.      Reciprocating   power- 

tmps  maybe  Single-cylinder,  Duplex,  or  Triplex,  in  accordance  with 

number  of  cylinders  of  which  the  pump  is  composed, 

675,    Tkt*   Sieam-fump. — The    steam-engine    can    be    applied,    in 

^fnmon  with   other   motors,  to  the  operation  of  power-pumps;   and 

h  an  arrangement  when  properly  made  is  highly  efficient  and  worthy 

careful    investigation    and    consideration.       Such    an    arrangement 

Irolves  the  use  of  two  separate  machines.      In  a  large  and  important 

bss  of  pumping-machinery  the  steam-  and  water-cylinders  are  placed 

the  same  machine  and  in  such  cases  are  best  considered  together. 

Ich  pumps  are  called  **  Steam-pumps/' 

Numerous  varieties  of  this  class  of  pumps  are  in  use.      From  the 
rthods  of  application    of  steam  this  class  of  pumps  is   divided    into 
^igh- pressure  "  steam-pumps,  which  include  all  tliose  in  which  the 
is  used  at  its  initial  pressure  for  the  full  length  of  the  stroke  in  tlie 
nder  and  not  a^ain  used,  and  *'  compound  *'  steam-pumps,  in  which 
steam  is  used  expansively  in  two  or  more  cylinders.      The  arrange- 
nt  and  design  of  the  pump  give  rise  to  other  divisions.     In  the  direct- 
pump  the  steam-piston  is  connected  directly  by  means  of  a 
n-rod  with  the  pump-piston  or  plunger,  the  piston-rod  being  com- 
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mon  to  both  steam-piston  and  water-plunger  (Figs,  1S3  and  1S4).    Ii^ 
steam- pumping  machinerj^  of  this  class  having  only  one  set  of  steam- 
cylinders  the  steam  must  be  used  at  its  initial  pressure  for  the  full  length 
of  the  stroke,  as  in  the  simple  form  of  this  pump  (Fig,  183)  there  are 
no  parts  with  the  function  to  receiv^e,  store,  and  finally  give  up  theene 
delivered  by  the  steam   at  the   beginning  of  the  stroke    as  must 
done  when   steam  is  used  expansively.      Consequently  in  this  fornn 
pump  the  only  method  of  using  steam  is  to  exhaust  it  from  the  higJi 
pressure  cylinder  directly  into  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  and  useitij 
both  cylinders  for  the  full  length  of  the  stroke  and  without  the  use  of  c« 


Fig.  rSj.—DiRKCT-ACTiNa  Du(>lex  Piston-pump. 

offs.  To  overcome  this  disadvantage  and  to  attain  the  economy  possibil 
with  greater  rates  of  expansion,  and  still  obtain  the  compactness  of  this" 
type  of  pumping-machiner>%  various  tyixrs  of  compensators  have  been 
introduced.  The  Worthington  device  (Fig.  1 84)  is  perhaps  the  best^ 
known  type.  In  this  machine  the  energy  of  the  steam  at  the  beginfiin 
of  the  stroke  not  only  overcomes  the  resistance  of  the  water  pump 
but  also  forces  the  hydraulic  pistons  at  the  front  end  of  the  pump  againd 
a  fixed  pressure  stored  in  an  accumulator.  When  the  center  of  the  strofc 
is  reached  this  stored  energy  is  gradually  returned  to  the  pump  after 
steam  is  cut  off  and  when  it  is  expanding  in  the  cylinder.      A  decide 
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FIG.  1E5.-HEISLER  PuMi-  WITH  Compensator, 


b 
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crease  in  the  economy  of  operation  of  this  type  of  pumps  results, 
other  type  of  compensator  of  considerable  promise  is  the  Heisler 

Jompcnsator  (Fig.  1S5).  In  this  form  of  compensator  the  cylinder  of 
ne  side  at  full  steam-pressure  transmits  a  portion  of  its  force  to  aid 
le  other  side,  which  is  working  expansively. 

The  greatest  economy  in  steam*  pumping  machinery  has  been 
erveloped  by  what  is  known  as  the  crank  and  fly-wheel  types  of  steam- 
umps.  Fig»  186  illustrates  the  Gaskiil  horizontal  type  of  crank  and 
f- wheel  pumps,  and  Fig,  187  illustrates  the  AUis  vertical  crank  and 
r- wheel  tj^pc  now  manufactured  by  most  of  the  ieading  pump-makers 
■the  United  States. 

Hydraulic  pumps  are  pumps  arranged  ver^^  much  after  the  style  of 
rect-acting  high-pressure  steam- pumps,  but  in  which  water  under 
^essure  is  used  in  the  pow^er-cylinder.  They  are  not  in  common  use, 
It  are  occasionally  applicable.  The  exhaust  from  the  power  end  is 
^en  wasted  into  the  discharge- pipe  from  the  pump  end. 

676.  Ratary  Pumps.^ln  the  rotary  tyjie  of  displacement-pumps  two 
rvolving  pistons  rotate  in  a    pump-case,  which  they  accurately  and 


Fig.  1S8,— CoNNERSviLLE  RoTAHY  Pumps  with  Tuit«mB* 

iplctely  fill  (Fig.  181  W);  the  rotation  of  these  pistons  alternately 

Spires  and  discharges  the  water  to  be  raised.    These  pumps  act  w  ithout 

use  of  suction-  or  discharge-valves.    A  plant  consisting  of  two  such 

ips  operated  by  a  turbine  water-wheel,  as  installed  at  Connersvillc^ 

la,  for  city  water-works  purposes,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  l8S, 
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677.  Air  and  Steam  Displacement-pmnps. — Other  forms  of  displace- 
ment-pumps are  those  which  use  air  or  steam  as  the  displacing  agency. 
A  common  type  of  air  displacement-pump  is  the  Merrill  Pump,  which 
consists  of  two  cylinders,   set  below  the  water-surface ;    the  water  is 
admitted  to  each  cylinder  alternately  by  gravity  and  is  forced  from  the 
cylinder  by  the  direct  pressure  of  compressed  air,  which  is  then  ex- 
hausted into  the  atmosphere.     In  the  Harris  displacement-pump  (Fig. 
1 82  {c) )  the  air  used  to  displace  the  water  is  returned  directly  to  the  inlet 
of  the  compressor,  and  is  forced  by  the  compressor  into  the  second 
chamber,  thus  utilizing  the  work  already  done  and  effecting  a  consider- 
able economy  in  the  use  of  air.    The  steam  vacuum-pump  (Fig.  182  {e)) 
operates  on  somewhat  similar  lines ;  but  in  this  case  the  condensing  of 
the  steam  is  an  important  factor.     Steam  is  admitted  to  a  chamber  and 
condensed  therein  by  a  spray  of  water,  thus  creating  a  vacuum  which 
inspires  the  water;  the  steam  is  again  applied  at  full  boiler-pressure 
and  the  water  forced  by  the  incoming  steam  through  a  discharge-vahc 
and  pipe,  after  which  the  steam  is  again  condensed  and  the  operation 
repeated.     Such  pumps  commonly  consist  of  two  chambers,  so  that  a 
comparatively  continuous  discharge  of  water  results. 

678.  Continuous-flow   Pumps. — An  additional  variety  of  displace- 
ment-pumps, which  differ  from  those  described,  are  the  continuous-flow 
pumps.      The    most    common    type    of  these    pumps  is   the  ordinary 
chain-pump,  where  enlarged  piston-links  on  the  chain  partially  or  com- 
pletely fill  a  pipe  or  passage  through  which  they  pass  in  one  direction. 
As   the  chain    passes  below  the  water  and  into  the   pipe,  the  spaces 
between  the  piston-links  are  filled  successively  and  the  water  discharged 
at  the  outlet  as  the  pistons  pass  it.     The  screw-pump  also  has  a  similar 
action,    the    displacement  being   produced  by  the  screw-blade.     The 
*'U"  typo   of  pump  (Fig.   181    (d))   is  a  less-known  variet}"  of  the 
same  class.      A  third  type  of  continuous-flow  pump    is    the  Johnson 
Deep-well  Pump.    In  this  pump,  by  the  use  of  a  Whitworth  quick-return 
motion,  the  double  pistons  make  a  quick  down-stroke,  during  which 
time  they  are  free  from  load,  and  a  slow  up-stroke  under  load.     One 
piston  of  this  pump  is  always  on  the  up-stroke. 

(2)  Impeller-pumps. 

679.  Action  of  Impeller-pumps. — The  second  g^eat  class  of  pumps 
is  that  of  the  Impeller-pumps,  in  which  a  volume  of  water  is  moved 
by  the  continuous  application  of  power  through  some  mechanical 
agency  or  medium.  These  pumps  consist  of  the  centrifugal  pumps 
and    the  various   jet-pumps.      In    the  displacement-pump,   previously 
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fdescrrbed,  the  motive  energy  is  delivered  to  the  water  by  a  direct 
I  pressure  which  displaces  the  water  and  which  must  be  equal  in  amount 
[to  the  head  against  wliich  the  water  is  pumped  and  to  various  fric- 
[tion  losses  in  the  pumping -machinery  and  discharge-pipes.  In  the 
[class  of  ImpeUer-pumps  the  energy  is  applied  to  the  water  by  means 
[of  pressure  due  to  the  velocity  of  either  a  mechanical  agency,  as  in  the 
jccntrifygal  pumps,  or  of  a  fluid  agency,  as  in  the  jet-pumps, 

680.  Centrifugal  Pumps ^For   falling  bodies  we   have  the  well- 

lown  formula  k  ^  ^\  that  is  to  say,  tlie  velocity  v  is  generated  by 

la  fall  from  the  height  // ;  consequently  when  we  reverse  the  action  and 
[generate  pressure  by  the  application  of  velocity  we  should,  theoreti- 
I  tally,  have  the  same  condition,  and  a  velocity  v  =  \'2gh  should  be 
(capable  of  generating  a  head  h.  In  the  centrifugal  type  of  pump  (Fig, 
1181  (/)  )  the  velocity*  of  the  periphery  of  the  impeller  must  ordinarily 
exceed  the  velocitj^  given  by  the  above  formula,  A  pump  which  acts 
[strictly  as  a  centrifugal  pump  must,  however,  have  straight  radial 
Ivanes  or  impellers.  As  soon  as  the  vanes  are  curved »  as  is  done  in 
[practically  all  centrifugal  pumps  now  made  (Fig.  1 89),  an  additional 


Fig.  189,— Section  of  Rock  ford  CENTRt  focal  Pumk 

[force  results,  and  the  pump  ceases  to  depend  solely  on  centrifugal 
force.  The  greater  the  curve  of  the  vanes  the  more  important  becomes 
the  action  of  the  new  force,  which  is  the  resultant  of  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  inclined  surface  of  the  vane,  and  which  acts  more  with  a 
displacement  than  a  centrifugal  effect*  as  in  the  case  of  the  screw»pump. 
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Centrifugal  pumps  may  be  classed  in  various  ways  according  to 
their  design  and  arrangement,  as  shown  in  the  table  of  classification. 
Their  selection  depends  on  the  various  uses  to  which  they  are  to  be 
put,  the  method  selected  for  the  application  of  power,  and  various 
other  factors  incidental  to  the  installation. 

Fig.  189  illustrates  a  vertical  side-suction  centrifugal  pump  with 
impeller  of  the  inclosed  type,  as  used  in  the  Rockford,  Illinois,  deep- 
well  pumping-plant  (see  Fig.  62,  page  316). 

681.  Jet-pumps, — Jet-pumps  (Fig.  182  (tf))  are  arranged  to  utilize  the 
velocity  energy  of  water-,  steam-,  or  air-jets.  In  all  of  this  class  of 
pumps  a  moving  jet  of  the  liquid  used  is  delivered  through  a  restricted 
throat,  drawing  with  it  the  water  to  be  raised,  to  which  the  velocity 
energy  is  delivered.  Water,  steam,  and  air  have  each  particular 
attributes  of  their  own  in  their  application  to  this  class  of  pumps.  The 
air  especially  has  an  additional  effect  not  due  to  the  velocity,  in  that  it 
reduces  the  specific  gravity  of  the  rising  column  of  water,  and  may, 
under  proper  conditions,  cause  an  overflow  in  the  column  so  lightened 
(Fig.  182  (^)). 

This  class  of  air-pumps,  called  **  air-lift  "  pumps,  has  recently  been 
quite  widely  applied  to  raising  large  quantities  of  water  from  bore-holes. 
These  pumps  are  not  highly  efficient,  but  are  capable  of  raising  a  larger 
amount  of  water  from  a  small  hole  than  any  other  method.  For 
reasonable  efficiency  the  submergency  of  the  discharge-pipe  should  be 
at  least  60  per  cent  of  its  total  height,  or  one  and  one-half  times  the 
height  to  which  the  water  is  raised  above  the  surface. 

The  formula  commonly  used  for  determining  the  relation  of  tlie 
various  factors  in  an  air-lift  problem  is 

125^ 

in  which  q  =  gallons  of  water  per  minute; 

A  =  cubic  feet  of  free  air  per  minute; 

//  =  height  of  lift  in  feet  from  water-surface  to  point  of  dis- 
charge. 

{ 3 )  Impulse- pumps . 

682,  The  third  class  of  pumps  comprises  those  of  the  impulse  t>T)e. 
which  raise  water  by  the  periodical  application  of  force  suddenly  applied 
and  suddenly  discontinued.  The  hydraulic  ram  is  the  principal  repre- 
sentative of  this  class  (Fig.  182  (/^)).     In  this  pump  the  pulse-valve  or 
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aste-valve  is  opened  automatically  either  by  gravity  or  some  other 
3jency  (such  as  a  spring,  as  in  the  figure)  properly  applied.  The  water 
I  the  drive-pipe  wastes  through  this  valve,  acquiring  a  velocity  which 
I  turn  generates  sufficient  friction  to  suddenly  close  the  valve,  thus 
ausing  an  impact  or  impulse  which,  when  properly  applied,  opens  the 
tieck-valve  and  delivers  a  certain  proportion  of  water  into  the  air- 
[lamber  and  delivery-pipe.  As  the  impulse  dies  away  the  waste  valve 
g^ain  opens  and  the  cycle  is  repeated. 

(4)  Bucket-pumps. 

683.  The  fourth  class  of  pumps  is  composed  of  the  bucket-pumps, 
'hich  include  all  those  in  which  definite  receptacles  are  alternately 
lied,  raised,  and  emptied.  These  pumps  are  often  of  the  form  of  the 
DHtinuous-conveyor  type,  in  which  a  series  of  buckets  attached  to  a 
elt  and  chain  are  dipped  in  the  water,  filled,  elevated,  and  emptied. 

PUMP   DETAILS. 

684.  General  Rules. — The  class  of  any  pump  must  modify  largely 
ic  details  used  in  its  construction.  A  few  general  rules  will  apply, 
Dwever,  in  all  cases. 

All  pumps  should  be  so  designed  and  connected  as  to  admit  the 
ee  and  unrestricted  flow  of  water.  They  should  be  free  from  all  air- 
af>s,  and  when  changes  in  the  direction  of  flow  are  necessary,  large 
isy  bends  should  be  used. 

685.  Valves, — Almost  all  displacement-pumps  require  the  use  of 
Jmission-  and  discharge-valves.  These  valves  are  a  serious  source  of 
>ss  of  efficiency  in  this  class  of  machinery.  Frequently  as  high  as  12 
)  1 5  feet  of  head  is  lost  in  the  valve-  and  water-passages  even  of  high- 
rade  pumping-engines. 

The  primary  requisites  of  pump- valves  are  as  follows : 

They  should  close  tightly,  to  avoid  loss  from  leakage. 

They  should  close  promptly,  to  avoid  loss  from  slip. 

They  should  have  small  lift,  to  permit  of  prompt  closing. 

They  should  have  large  waterways. 

They  should  open  easily  and  without  large  extra  pressure. 

They  should  present  small  resistance  to  flow,  in  order  to  reduce 
he  friction  losses  to  a  minimum. 

They  should  be  simple,  readily  accessible,  and  readily  removable 
0  facilitate  repairs. 

The  type  of  valve  most  widely  used  is  shown  in  Fig.  190  (tf).    These 
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(e)  Walker  Valve. 


(a)  Ordinary  Valve.  (A)  Method  of  Grouping  Velvet. 


H  Troy  Valve.  {d\  BatUe  Creek  Valve. 


C/)RicdlerVaivf. 


igi  Ball  Valve.  (A)  Cone  Valve. 

Fig,  190. — Types  of  Pump- valves. 
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alves  are  ordinarily  from  3^  to  4^  inches  in  diameter.  The  valve- 
*at,  stem,  cover-plate,  and  spring  should  be  of  bronze. 

True  cylindrical  springs  are  preferable  to  conical  springs.  The 
isks  should  be  of  medium  hard  India  rubber,  vulcanized  sufficiently 
)  give  it  firmness.  For  hot-water  pumps  this  disk  should  be  of  hard 
ibber.  The  lift  of  the  valve  is  limited  by  the  stem-head,  and  the  stem 
revents  its  drifting  sidewise.  A  sufficient  number  of  these  valves  are 
rouped  in  the  valve-chamber  to  give  the  desired  waterway.  In  poor 
umps  this  is  commonly  not  over  25  per  cent  of  the  plunger  area; 
hile  high-grade  pumps  will  have  a  free  waterway  of  from  50  to  ICX)  per 
*nt  of  the  plunger  area,  according  to  the  speed  of  operation  and 
umber  of  reversals  of  the  plunger. 

Fig.  190  (p)  shows  the  arrangement  of  these  valves  as  commonly 
jed  in  large  pumping-engines.  Several  of  these  groups  may  be  used 
I  a  single  valve-chamber. 

Fig.  190  (f)  shows  the  Troy  valve  used  in  the  Gaskill  pumping- 
igine.      It  is  a  small  valve  having  a  diameter  of  about   if  inches. 

0  spring  is  used  with  this  valve. 

Fig.  190  (^)  shows  a  metal  valve  used  in  the  Battle  Creek  pumps. 

1  this  valve  the  lift  is  limited  by  the  walls  of  the  valve-chamber. 
he  curved  center  guides  the  liquid  through  the  opening  with  minimum 
iction  and  small  eddy  losses,  as  the  liquid  leaves  the  curve  on  a  tan- 
ent  when  the  valve  is  fully  open. 

Fig.  190  {e)  shows  the  form  of  valves  used  in  the  Walker  pump. 
he  valve  disk  or  cover  is  of  rubber  of  a  rectangular  shape  thickened 
:  the  sides,  the  center  forming  a  hinge  and  the  sides  forming  the 
alve-covers.  The  upper  portion  of  the  figure  shows  the  arrangement 
r  the  suction -valves ;  the  lower  portion  shows  the  discharge-valves. 

Fig.  190  (/)  shows  the  Riedler  valve.  Only  one  valve  of  this  type 
used  on  each  inlet  or  outlet  of  the  Riedler  pumps.  This  valve  is 
lechanically  closed  just  as  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  pump-piston 
;  reversed.  By  the  use  of  this  valve,  large  waterway  is  provided,  and 
y  its  mechanical  closing,  slip  and  pound  is  prevented  when  the  pump 
^verses. 

Fig.  190  (^)  shows  a  ball  valve  which  is  commonly  used  in  deep- 
rell  pump-cylinders.  The  valve  is  usually  a  bronze  sphere  and  seats 
1  a  bronze  ring  simply  by  its  own  weight.  Its  lift  is  limited  as  shown 
1  the  cut.  Groups  of  such  valves  are  sometimes  arranged  in  valve- 
liambers  for  reciprocating-pumps. 

Fig.  190  (h\  shows  the  Downie  cone  valve,  which  is  also  used  for 
Iccp-well  cylinders.     This  valve  consists  of  two  cones,  the  outside  one 
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being  movable.  When  this  outside  cone  is  seated  the  valve  is  closed, 
the  solid  metal  of  each  cone  closing  the  apertures  in  the  other.  When 
the  valve  is  raised  the  apertures  in  the  cones  are  opposite  and  the 
water  passes  readily  through  the  openings. 

Rotary  and  centrifugal  pumps  can  be  operated  without  valves  of 
any  description,  but  it  is  desirable  with  these  pumps,  as  with  all 
others  which  are  used  for  water-works  purposes,  to  use  a  check-valve 
on  the  discharge,  so  that  in  case  any  accident  should  happen  to  the 
machinery,  the  reservoir,  stand-pipe,  or  other  device  for  storing  water 
will  not  be  emptied  through  the  broken  pump  into  the  pumping-station. 
In  the  case  of  rotary  and  centrifugal  pumps  the  check-valve  is  particu- 
larly necessary,  as  when  the  power  ceases  to  be  applied  the  pump  will 
discharge  the  stored  water  back  through  the  pump  and  suction-pipe 
into  the  source  of  supply. 

686.  Air  and  Vacuum  Chambers. — All  displacement-pumps  except 
the  continuous-flow  variety,  and  even  those  unless  the  continuity  of 
flow  is  perfect,  should  be  provided  with  vacuum-  and  air-chambers  on 
the  inlet-  and  discharge-pipes  in  order  to  take  up  the  irregularities  of 
flow  due  to  intermittent  or  irregular  action  and  prevent  injurious  and 
sometimes  destructive  shocks. 

The  size  of  air-chamber  depends  on  the  condition  of  working. 
Since  the  function  of  the  air-chamber  is  to  eliminate  irregularities,  the 
greater  the  irregularities  the  larger  the  chamber  should  be.  Hence, 
with  a  high-speed  pump  or  a  pump  forcing  water  through  great  length 
of  pipe  or  against  a  high  head,  the  air-chamber  should  be  enlarged  over 
what  would  be  needed  with  slow-running  pumps  and  low  lifts. 

Triplex  pumps  under  low  lifts  may  be  provided  with  air-chambers 
of  a  capacity  equal  to  a  single  displacement  of  the  piston,  while  for 
single-cylinder,  double-acting  pumps  the  air-chamber  should  be  from 
six  to  eight  times  this  size.  Means  for  supplying  air-chambers  with  air 
should  also  be  provided.  In  suction-pumps  this  can  be  readily  accom- 
plished by  connecting  a  small  check-valve  with  a  pump-chamber  so 
that  when  the  pump  inspires  it  will  draw  in  a  small  amount  of  air  \*nth 
tlic  water.  A  globe  valve  outside  of  the  check-valve  will  control  the 
operation  of  the  air-inlet  as  may  be  desired. 

It  is  desirable  to  provide  air-chambers  with  a  gauge-glass,  so  that 
the  amount  of  air  in  the  chamber  will  be  known  (Fig.   179). 

687.  Inlet-  or  Suction-pipes. — Pumping-machinery  may  receive  the 
water  to  be  pumped  in  two  ways. 

Firsr,  the  water  may  flow  to  the  machine  by  gravity,  the  machine 
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below  the  water  a  depth  at  least  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  velocity 
riction  heads. 

econd^  the  water  may  be  raised  through  a  pipe  into  the  machine 
mospheric  pressure  or  suction. 

Liction  consists  in  creating  a  more  or  less  perfect  vacuum  in  the 
m-chambers  and  suction-pipe  and  filling  the  same  with  water  by 
spheric   pressure.      Before  a  suction-pump  will  work  properly  it 

be  able  to  create  such  a  vacuum  or  to  *  *  prime  *  *  itself.  The 
ng  of  a  pump  in  which  there  is  no  water  requires  either  the  filling 
^  pump  with  water  from  some  other  source  and  the  consequent 
sion  of  the  air,  or  that  the  empty  pump  shall  act  as  an  air- 
»  and  thus  remove  the  air.  A  centrifugal  pump  cannot  ^cT;"as  an 
imp.      It  must  therefore  be  below  the  water  to  prime  itself.      In 

to  prime  a  pump  which  cannot  act  as  an  air-pump  it  must  be  pro- 

with  a  foot-valve  which  will  prevent  the  loss  of  water  from  some 
r  source,   or    a  priming-pump  (i.e.,   a  small  air-pump)  must  be 
led  to  it. 
eciprocating-pumps  can  be  primed  by  the  piston    action    much 

readily  than  rotary  pumps,  but,  especially  on  high  lifts,  should 
ovided  with  priming-pipes. 

or  perfect  suction  and  satisfactory  operation  care  must  be  taken 
:ure  the  following  conditions: 

The  openings  between  the  moving  and  fixed  parts  of  the  pump 
be  as  small  as  possible,  that  is,  the  pump  must  be  well  packed 
jen  the  fixed  and  moving  parts. 
.    The  suction-chambers  and  pipes  must  be  air-tight. 
.    All  air-traps  must  be  avoided  in  all  suction  members. 
.    All  unnecessary  bends  must  be  avoided,  and  the  suction-pipe 
d  be  made  as  short  and  direct  as  possible.      The  pump  should  be 
d  as  near  the  water  as  possible,  and  the  suction-pipe  should  be  of 
v[  size.      The  possibility  of  suction  is  limited  (see  Table  No.  37, 

224). 

he  amount  of  available  suction-head  must  never  be  less  than  the 

of  the  following  heads  commonly  lost  in   suction-pipes  and  the 

>n-passages  of  pumps : 

.    Influx  loss  at  end  of  suction-pipe  (see  eq.  (36),  page  248). 

.    Velocity  loss  in  suction-pipe  (see  Art.  657). 

.    Friction  loss  in  suction-pipe  (see  Fig.  34,  page  243). 

.    Friction  loss  in  suction-valve  and  water-passage  of  pump  (see 

685). 
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5.  Acceleration  head,  or  the  pressure  necessary  to  accelerate  the 
water  where  the  flow  is  not  uniform. 

6.  Vapor  tension  of  water  (see  Table  No.  38,  page  225). 

If  the  sum  of  these  losses  together  with  the  head  against  which  the 
water  is  to  be  raised  by  suction  is  greater  than  the  available  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  the  pump  will  not  work  to  its  proper  capacit>'  and  may 
not  raise  the  water  at  all. 

688.  Location  of  Pumping-machinery  with  Respect  to  the  Level  of  the 
Water  Drawn  from. — The  conditions  under  which  the  water-supply 
must  be  obtained  will  to  a  large  extent  control  the  type  of  machinen' 
which  must  be  used.  As  before  noted,  it  is  always  desirable  to  place 
the  water  end  of  the  machinery  as  near  the  water  as  possible,  while  the 
power  end  must  usually  be  placed  above  high  water,  or,  if  placed 
below  the  water,  it  must  usually  be  arranged  in  a  water-tight  shaft  or 
compartment.  The  ordinary  horizontal  type  of  reciprocating  pump- 
ing-machinery should  seldom  be  placed  more  than  18  feet  above  the 
lowest  water  it  will  be  called  upon  to  handle.  A  suction  lift  of  24 
to  26  feet  is,  however,  sometimes  possible.  Where  the  distance 
from  pump  to  water-surface  is  greater  than  the  maximum,  and 
especially  where  large  volumes  of  water  are  to  be  handled,  such  lifts 
become  hazardous  or  impossible  and  other  types  of  pumping-machinen' 
must  be  used  or  other  methods  of  locating  the  machinery^  employed. 

The  most  obvious  method  of  reaching  water  when  it  is  below  suction 
distance  is  to  sink  the  pump  to  such  a  depth  below  the  surface  as  to 
bring  it  witliin  easy  suction  distance  of  the  water.  When  the  distance 
is  not  too  great  and  where  conditions  are  favorable,  this  can  readily  be 
done,  and  this  method  has  frequently  been  employed. 

The  water  ends  of  pumps  demand  but  comparatively  little  attention. 
The  flow  of  water  lubricates  most  of  the  parts  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  such  parts  as  are  not  in  this  way  sufficiently  lubricated  can  be 
easily  cared  for  by  attention  at  occasional  intervals. 

The  motor  end  of  the  pump,  however,  is  usually  much  more  com- 
plicated and  necessarily  requires  more  particular  and  constant  attention. 
When,  therefore,  the  depth  at  which  the  water  is  obtained  is  consider- 
able, it  is  often  desirable  to  rearrange  the  design  of  the  pumping- 
machinery,  placing  the  water  end  within  easy  suction  reach  of  the 
supply,  and  the  motor  end  within  ready  access  from  the  surface  and 
i>ear  the  boilers  or  other  source  of  power.  This  has  given  rise  to 
various  types  of  vertical  machinery  which  fulfill  these  conditions  with 
more  or  less  success. 

The  cost  involved  in  the  construction  of  large  shafts,  especially  i^ 
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unfavorable  locations,  may  make  it  desirable  to  economize  in  shaft 
room.  Special  types  of  pumps  have  been  designed  to  suit  these 
requirements,  and  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  under  favorable 
conditions  by  the  enlargement  of  the  base  of  the  shaft  and  the  use  of 
ordinary  t>'pes  of  horizontal  pumps  located  near  the  shaft  base  where 
such  arrangement  is  permissible.  The  arrangement  of  the  machinery 
with  this  end  in  view  is  shown  in  the  plant  installed  at  Rockford, 
Illinois  (page  318).  The  water  end  of  this  pumping-plant  consists  of 
high-grade  centrifugal  pumps,  while  vertical  compound  condensing 
engines  furnish  the  motive  power,  and  rope  transmission  is  the  means 
of  connecting  pumps  and  engines.  The  above  arrangement  assumes 
the  ability  to  concentrate  the  water  at  one  central  shaft  in  which  the 
machinery  is  located.  This  may  be  done  in  general  in  the  following 
ways : 

1.  By  the  construction  of  a  large  open  well  in  an  open  or  coarse 
water-bearing  stratum.  Such  plants  have  been  satisfactorily  adopted 
for  small  and  medium  quantities  of  water. 

2.  The  various  wells  may  be  connected  by  pipes  laid  as  deeply  as 
possible  in  trenches  open  from  the  surface. 

3.  The  various  wells  may  be  connected  by  tunnels  into  which  the 
water  may  empty  direct,  or  the  wells  may  be  connected  by  pipes  laid 
in  the  tunnels  and  connected  to  the  suction  side  of  the  pumps. 

Where  shaft  and  tunnel  work  is  expensive  it  will  sometimes  become 
desirable  to  install  small  isolated  plants  on  each  well,  which  may  be 
operated  singly  or  together  as  the  water  required  demands.  For  this 
use  one  or  more  small  shafts  may  be  built  and  connected  directly  with 
the  water-bearing  stratum,  or  one  or  more  bore-hole  wells  may  be  sunk, 
and  in  such  shafts  or  wells  the  secondary  machiner>'^  may  be  placed. 

Separate  steam-pumps  may  be  applied  to  such  wells,  but  usually 
such  pumps  are  far  from  economical.  Power  may,  however,  be  gen- 
erated in  various  ways  from  a  central  and  more  economical  generator 
and  transmitted  to  the  separate  wells  by  electrical  transmission,  by 
pneumatic  transmission,  or  by  hydraulic  transmission. 

At  De  Kalb,  Illinois,  where  the  water  is  raised  from  deep  wells 
from  a  depth  of  1 50  feet  below  the  surface,  electrical  transmission  is 
used,  the  water  being  raised  by  separate  pumps  and  forced  into  the 
reservoir  near  the  surface,  from  which  it  is  taken  by  the  service  pumps 
^see  Fig.  180),  and  pumped  into  the  mains  and  stand-pipe. 

At  Peoria,  Illinois,  Mr.  D.  H.  Maury,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  has 
<leveloped  a  unique  and  efficient  method  of  hydraulic  transmission. 
TTie  water  which  operates  the  secondary  plants  is  taken  from  the  mains 
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supplied  by  the  high-duty  pumping-engine.  The  secondary  installa- 
tions are  operated  by  impulse  water-wheels  attached  to  horizontal 
centrifugal  pumps.  The  water  used  to  operate  the  impulse-wheels 
together  with  the  water  pumped  by  the  centrifugal  pumps  is  returned 
to  the  main-supply  well. 

The  centrifugal  pump  is  widely  used  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  such 
purposes,  and  for  lifts  of  1 50  feet  or  less  can  often  be  operated  to  an 
advantage.  Its  use  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
is  not  so  general;  the  plant  at  Rockford,  Illinois,  (see  Figs.  62  and 
189,)  being  perhaps  the  highest  lift  of  any  attempted  in  the  East, 
namely,  106  feet,  when  pumping  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  plant. 

DUTY   AND   EFFICIENCY   OF   PUMPING-MACHINERY. 

689.  Measures  of  Duty, — While  the  efficiency  of  pumping -machiner>' 
may  be  measured  by  the  units  included  in  the  tables  previously  given, 
there  is  also  another  measure  of  efficiency  which  is  largely  used  in  con- 
sidering pumping-plants  and  pumping-machinery.  This  measure  of 
efficiency  is  termed  **  duty  '*  and  represents  the  ratio  of  work  done  to 
the  energy  expended  in  doing  it.  Duty  may  be  expressed  in  almost 
any  units,  but  in  pumping  it  usually  represents  the  ratio  of  foot-pounds 
of  work  done  to  a  fixed  weight  of  coal,  or  steam,  or  to  a  fixed  number 
of  heat-units  used. 

The  terms  most  generally  used  to  express  duty  of  pumping-engines 
are  foot-pounds  duty  per  100  pounds  of  coal,  per  looo  pounds  of  steam, 
or  per  1.000,000  heat-units. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  duties  expressed  in  the  above  units 
are  not  necessarily  equivalent,  but  vary  largely  in  actual  value.      For 
example,  the  Indianapolis  Water  Company*s  engine,  built  by  the  Snow  J 
Steam-pump   Company,    is   said   to   have  developed  a  duty  of  167.SJ 
million  foot-pounds  for  each  1000  pounds  of  dry  steam,  but  only  150. 1  ^ 
milli<^n  foot-pounds  for  each  1,000.000  heat-units. 

Duty  based  on  coal  is  very  indefinite,  for  coal  varies  largely  in 
pcnential  encr<:,^y  or  calorific  value  (see  Table  No.  85). 

When  coal  is  considered  the  plant  efficiency  must  also  be  included.| 
This  may  include  boilers,  steam-pipe,  feed-pump,  heater,   etc.,  whid 
li.ive  not  necessarily  any  relation   to   the  individual  efficiency  of  1 
])inn])  itself.      Duty  based  on  coal  should  therefore  only  be  used  whe 
the    entire    plant   is   considered   and   when   the   class   of  coal  is  alsai. 
specified. 

Duty  based   on  steam  is  more  specific,  but  hardly  sufficiently  so. 
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TABLE  NO.  91. 

DUTY,    CORRESPONDING   AMOUNT   OF   COAL   PZR    H.P.    PER    HOUR,    AND    CORRESPONDING 
AMOUNT   OF   COAL    REQUIRED   TO    RAISE    I.OOO.OOO   GALLONS    ICO   FT.    HIGH. 
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Both  theory  and  practice  show  that,  with  suitable  conditions,  steam  at 
150  pounds  pressure  has  a  greater  value  than  steam  at  90  pounds 
pressure.  The  entrained  water  from  the  boiler  and  the  condensation 
in  the  steam-pipe  also  modify  the  results.  When  duty  is  based  on  the 
weight  of  steam  used,  the  terms  dry  steam  and  a  specified  pressure 
should  also  be  included. 

In  Table  No.  91  the  relation  of  duty  to  coal-consumption  and 
steam-consumption  per  horse-power  per  hour  is  shown. 

A  table  of  the  relations  of  duty  to '  steam-consumption  per  horse- 
power per  hour,  and  of  steam  required  to  raise  1,000,000  gallons  100 
feet  high,  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  figures  for  coal  in  the 
resi>ective  columns  by  10.  A  similar  table  for  heat  may  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  by  10,000.  The  corresponding  duty  values  in  such  tables 
are  not,  however,  necessarily  equivalent. 

The  duty  of  any  pumping-engine  or  pumping-plant  may  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  formula: 

_  weight  of  water  pumped  X  head  Xduty  unit 
~"  amount  of  energy  used 

The  **duty  unit"  is  100  for  coal,  lOOO  for  steam,  and  1,000.000 
for  heat-units.  The  **  amount  of  energy  used  '*  is  the  total  weight  of 
coal  or  steam,  or  the  number  of  heat-units  used. 

It  \wi\y  be  noted  from  Table  No.  82  that  with  perfect  efficiency  the 
following  duties  should  be  developed: 

Foot-pounds. 

100  pounds  average  anthracite  coal 1,140.548.000 

100  pounds  average  bituminous  coal 991, 172.000 

1000  pounds  steam  (approximate) 778,000.000 

1,000,000  pounds  British  thermal  units 778,000.000 

l^>om  the  above  it  will  be  noted  that  lOO  pounds  of  average  coal  ha 
a  greater  theoretical  value  than  1000  pounds  of  steam.  Under  good 
average  conditions,  however,  not  more  than  10,000  British  thernia 
units  per  pound  of  coal  can  be  transformed  into  the  actual  potentia 
energy  of  steam,  and  in  ordinary  practice  the  amount  transformed  i 
usually  much  less. 

The  above  theoretical  equivalents  should  be  compared  with  tli 
results  usually  obtained  in  practice  as  shown  in  Table  No.  92. 

690.  Ordinary  Duty  and  Efficiency  of  Pumplng-machinery. — Tab 
No.  92  shows,  first,  the  ordinary  duty  and  efficiency  of  steam  pumji 
ing-machinery;    second,   the  dut>'^  and    efficiency  of  pumping-pla 
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TABLE   NO.    92. 

DUTY   OF   PUMPING-PLANTS. 
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engines.  .* *<  ^ ,^.-  ^ 

ngines * ■] 

-designed  steam-pumpi  ^ . , \ 

veU^desigDed  sieam-pumps. j 

ng  deep-well  pump^. .,.«.. \ 

imps...  .*  * * ,,*,,......  I 


Duty  p«r  i(»^ 
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Max.  100 

Max. 
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per  Hour, 
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Average  Duty  of  Power-pumps  with  Direct-connected  Engine, 
Pump  Efficiency  75  /^r  cent. 
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rliss  non-condensing \ 
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d  of  power-pumps  of  75  per  cent  efficiency  direct-connected  to 
ypes  of  steam-engines,  with  steam-consumption  as  given  in 
o.  89;  and  third,  the  duty  and  efficiency  of  pumping-plants 
d  of  various  types  of  air-compressors  and  the  air-lift  pump  of 
*nt  efficiency. 
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These  results  may  be  considered  as  &ir  average  results  of  well- 
designed  plants.  Results  much  higher  may  be  obtained  under  ideal 
conditions,  and  much  poorer  results  are  only  too  common  in  actual 
practice. 

The  efficiency  of  various  power-pumps,  and  of  some  other  pumps 
before  mentioned,  is  about  as  follows: 

ORDINAftY  BmCfBMCr  OP  POMVS. 

Minimom,      ICmxiovau 

Reciprocating-pumps 

Centrifugal  pumps 

Rotary  pumps 

Displacement  air-pump  exhausting  into  at-| 

mosphere J 

Harris  displacement  air-pump 

Air-lift  pump 

With  other  values  from  between  the  limits  named  above  substituted 
in  Table  No.  92  there  will,  of  course,  be  corresponding  changes  in  the 
ultimate  duty  and  efficiency  of  the  respective  plants. 

691.  Methods  of  Analyzing  Losses  of  Energy. — From  statements 
already  made  it  will  be  seen  that  a  great  variation  in  duty  and  in 
efficiency  exists  between  the  various  types  of  pumping-plants,  and 
consequently  in  the  cost  of  their  operation.  Careful  analysis  of  various 
combinations  which  can  be  utilized  for  any  place  should  be  made  in 
order  to  obtain  a  basis  for  intelligent  comparison.  This  analysis  can 
be  made  either  analytically  or  graphically,  but  the  graphical  methods 
possess  the  advantage  of  showing  at  once  to  the  eye  the  points  at  which 
all  losses  occur,  and  where  attempts  to  economy  can  best  be  made. 

A  graphical  analysis  of  the  power  losses  in  the  centrifugal  pump- 
ing-plant  at  Rockford,  111.,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  191.  The  diagram 
to  the  left  illustrates  the  losses  from  the  fuel  used  to  the  indicated 
horse-power  developed  in  the  engine. 

The  line  in  this  diagram  numbered  i  represents,  by  its  length,  thj 
total  energy  of  the  fuel  used.      It  is  subdivided  into  one  hundred  parti- 
Diagonal  lines  drawn  from  any  point  on  this  line  to  the  focal  point  i^ 
the  right  will  subdivide  every  vertical  line  in  the  diagram  proporti( 
to  the  percentage  line  of  the  total  energy  of  the  fuel. 

It  is  found  that,  on  account  of  natural  limitations,  not  more  than  Sjj 
per  cent  of  the  actual  fuel-value  is  theoretically  available  in  the  faniacfr: 
The  length  of  the  line  No.  2  therefore  represents  the  proportion  of 
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at  energ^y  of  ^c  fuel  which  theoretically  should  be  utilized  by  the 

Her. 

Jn  the  plant  in    question  only  about  75   per  cent  of  the  energy 


|MiMmi|ini" 

jtoretically  available  is  utilized,  hence  the  energy  utilized  in  the 
iler  is  represented  by  line  No*  3^  which  is  75  per  cent  of  tJie  line 
\.  2,  or  about  62^  per  cent  of  the  total  energ)'*  of  the  fuel  bumed* 
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The  loss  in  the  steam-pipe  is  assumed  at  5  per  cent  of  the  boiler 
energy,  hence  there  is  delivered  to  the  engine  about  59  per  cent  of 
the  total  energy  of  the  fuel.  Of  the  total  energy  delivered  to  the 
engine  as  steam  only  about  25  per  cent  is  theoretically  available  in  the 
engine.  This  proportion  is  represented  by  line  No.  5  of  the  diagram. 
In  the  plant  in  question,  the  amount  actually  utilized  in  the  indicated 
horse-power  of  the  engine  is  about  8 J  per  cent  of  the  energy  delivered 
to  it.  This  amount  is  represented  by  line  No.  6  of  the  diagram. 
From  this  diagram  it  is  also  seen  that  the  amount  of  energy  utilized  in 
the  indicated  horse-power  of  the  engine  is  about  34  per  cent  of  the 
energy  theoretically  available  in  the  engine  and  about  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  energy  of  the  fuel  consumed. 

The  percentage  line  in  the  right-hand  diagram  is  an  enlargement 
of  the  line  representing  the  energy  utilized  in  the  indicated  horse-power 
of  the  engines  as  shown  by  line  No.  6  of  the  left-hand  diagram.  From 
this  diagram  it  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  loss  of  about  10  per  cent 
in  engine  friction,  that  is,  the  actual  horse-power  delivered  by  the 
engine  is  90  per  cent  of  the  indicated  horse-power  of  the  engine. 
About  5  per  cent  is  lost  in  the  transmission  rope,  an  additional  5  per 
cent  in  the  pump  friction,  and  about  8  per  cent  in  the  friction  of  the 
water  in  passing  through  the  pump,  the  energy  actually  delivered  by 
the  pump  being  about  74.8  per  cent  of  the  indicated  horse-power  of  the 
engine. 

From  this  diagram  it  will  be  noted  that  the  actual  efficiency  of  the 
centrifugal  pump  is  about  88  per  cent  of  the  power  deliv^ered  to  the 
pumps  by  the  rope-drive.  This  is  an  exceedingly  high  record  for  a 
centrifugal  pump,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  the  highest  results  recorded 
for  this  type  of  machinery. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  left-hand  diagram  that  5  per  cent  of  the 
calorific  value  of  the  fuel  is  utilized  in  the  indicated  horse-power  of  the 
engine,  while  by  the  right-hand  diagram  about  75  per  cent  of  the  indi- 
cated liorsc-powcr  is  utilized  in  the  actual  water  raised.  Thus  in  this 
plant  only  about  3  J  per  cent  of  the  calorific  value  of  the  fuel  is  realized 
in  water  pumped.  To  those  who  have  not  before  analyzed  the  losses 
in  power  transmission,  the  amount  utilized  in  this  plant  may  seem 
absurdly  small.  It  is,  however,  exceptionally  large  for  the  type  0^ 
plant  used.  In  pumping-engines  of  medium  capacity  it  is  seldom  that 
more  than  7  or  8  per  cent  of  the  fuel  is  utilized,  and  in  the  poorer  t}'pc 
of  plants  the  utilization  of  less  than  i  per  cent  is  more  often  the  result 

A  graphical  analysis  of  the  probable  power  losses  in  the  De  Kalb, 
111.,  Electric  Pumping-plant  (see  Fig.  180)  under  domestic  service,  and 
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from  the  LH.P.  of  the  engine,  is  shown  in  Fig,  192.  In  this  plant  the 
power  is  generated  by  the  De  Kalb  Electrical  Company  at  their  central 
station  and  transmitted  as  a  220-vo!t  direct  current  for  a  distance  of 
about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  to  the  city  pumping-station^  where  the  power 
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i^t,— Proaavls    Efficiisicv    Diagram    of    the    Or    Kalb.    III.,  Elictwc 

PUMPthfG.pLANl,    DOKESTIC   SERVICE- 

used  for  pumping^    in   the  motors   and  pumps  shown  in  Fig.    180* 

^rom  tlie  graphical  diagram  it  will  be  noted  that  the  work  delivered  by 

t  pump  is  about  27  per  cent  of  the  LH  J\      If  the  I.H.P.  is  but  5  per 

It  of  the  fuel-vaiue*  the  total  plant  efficiency  will  be  1.35  per  cent. 

69a.  Consideratioiis  Xnflueocing  the  Selection  and  Arrangement  of 

imiimg-plants* — The  preceding  diagrams,  showing  the  losses  in  energy 
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due  to  the  transformation  of  energy  from  coal  burned  to  water  pumped, 
emphasize  the  fact  that  energy  cannot  be  transformed  or  transmitted 
without  loss,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  directly  energy 
is  utilized,  the  more  economical  the  results  obtained.  Other  factors, 
however,  must  be  considered  in  this  connection.  A  steam  vacuum- 
pump  is  a  more  direct  application  of  steam  than  a  pumping-cngine. 
Steam  is,  however,  here  applied  in  a  very  extravagant  manner,  and  the 
vacuum-pump  can  only  be  used  for  emergency  or  occasional  purposes 
where  simplicity  is  of  more  importance  than  economy. 

A  direct-acting  high-pressure  steam-pump  is  a  more  direct  applica- 
tion of  steam  than  the  combination  of  a  steam-engine  and  power-pump. 
Steam,  however,  is  applied  in  this  steam-pump  without  taking  advan- 
tage of  expansion,  and  the  expansive  use  of  steam  in  the  steam-engine 
will  usually  more  than  offset  the  greater  complication  in  the  application 
of  power. 

Other  conditions  also  have  an  important  influence.  When  small 
amounts  of  water  are  to  be  pumped  the  cost  of  attendance  may  more 
than  offset  the  large  energy  losses.  Thus  at  De  Kalb,  111.,  (Fig.  i8o,) 
it  was  found  that  the  De  Kalb  Electrical  Company,  having  an  electrical 
plant  in  constant  operation,  could  furnish  electric  power  at  less  cost, 
in  spite  of  the  large  transformation  and  transmission  losses  (Fig.  192). 
than  the  cost  at  which  the  city  could  generate  the  power  for  their  own 
plant. 

The  engineer  should,  however,  aim  at  simplicity  in  arrangement 
and  avoid  all  unnecessary  complications.  All  losses  should  be  traced 
and  reduced  to  the  lowest  practicable  amount. 

The  plant  when  selected  should  be  arranged  to  facilitate  its  care 
and  operation,  and  due  regard  should  be  taken  to  foresee  and  provide 
for  future  repairs  and  renewals  with  the  least  possible  expense. 

Fig.  193  shows  the  arrangement  of  a  small  pumping-plant.  The 
plant  is  arranged  for  future  duplication.  The  boiler  is  of  the  internally 
fired  Scotch  marine  type.  No  brick  is  used  for  setting,  but  the  boiler 
IS  covered  with  magnesia  sectional  covering  to  prevent  condensation. 
The  coal  is  brought  from  the  coal-room  on  a  car,  being  first  weighed 
so  that  a  systematic  account  of  fuel  used  may  be  kept.  The  boiler  is 
fed  either  by  a  direct-acting  duplex  steam-pump  or  by  an  injector. 
The  feed-water  is  pumped  from  the  main  suction-pipe  through  a  closed 
heater  through  which  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  is  passed. 
All  feed-water  passes  through  a  meter  so  that  a  daily  record  of  e\'ap- 
oration  may  be  kept.  A  high-speed  engine  furnishes  power  for 
pumping  by  direct  connection  to  a  triplex  power-pump.     TTie  steam- 
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pipe  is  as  direct  as  practicable — enough  angles  being  used  to  allow  for 
expansion.  To  prevent  radiation  and  condensation  the  pipe  is  covered 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  boiler. 

The  engine-  and  boiler-rooms  should  be  large  enough  to  allow 
plenty  of  room  to  work  around  the  machinery.  They  should  be  well 
lighted  and  reasonably  well  finished.  A  good  building  and  plenty  of 
light  are  great  inducements  to  the  proper  care  of  machinery. 

693.  Capacity  of  Pumping-machinery. — Two  methods  of  pumping 
are  possible  for  water-works  purposes.  One  is  that  of  pumping  into 
some  form  of  storage-reservoir.  The  other  is  that  of  continuous  and 
direct  pumping,  in  which  the  pump  is  operated  at  a  speed  just  sufficient 
to  supply  the  demand  for  water. 

From  what  has  already  been  stated  it  will  be  seen  that  for  water- 
supply  purposes  there  are  great  variations  in  the  demands  for  water 
between  the  maximum  and  minimum  consumption,  and  especially 
between  minimum  consumption  and  fire  service.  A  pumping-plant- for 
w^ater-supply  must  be  equal  to  the  maximum  demands  unless  the 
storage  capacity  is  sufficient  so  that  a  uniform  rate  of  pumping  can  be 
maintained  and  any  unusual  demand  can  be  cared  for  by  the  stored 
supply.  If  the  pumps  are  of  sufficient  capacity  for  maximum  demands, 
tlicir  average  rate  of  work  will  usually  be  very  low,  and  low  efficiency 
will  often  result  (see  Art.  669).  In  pumping  into  a  storage-reservoir, 
the  pumps  can  be  operated  at  their  most  efficient  rate  regardless  of 
consumption,  which  renders  their  operation  much  more  economical. 
The  direct-pressure  system  involves  attendance  night  and  day,  while 
when  pumpin<^  to  a  reservoir,  night  work,  and  consequently  perhaps 
half  the  labor,  can  be  saved  in  small  plants.  In  large  plants  the 
pumps  must  be  run  night  and  day  in  any  event.  The  variation  of 
consumption  in  large  plants  is  comparatively  small,  and  it  does  not 
therefore  greatly  affect  the  economy  of  operation.  The  pumps  can  be 
run  at  or  near  their  most  efficient  rate,  and  for  great  changes  in  con- 
sumption the  variation  in  quantity  can  be  cared  for  by  starting  or 
stopping  some  of  the  reserv^e  machinery. 

The  quantity  of  water  used  in  different  cities  for  domestic  consump- 
tion varies  in  the  United  States  from  30  to  300  gallons  per  capita, 
according  to  conditions  previously  discussed.  The  quantity  of  water 
which  will  be  needed  at  the  maximum  rate  of  consumption  has  already 
been  considered.  For  fire  service  the  number  of  fire-streams  which 
should  be  estimated  for  any  community  depends  largely  on  the  character 
and  nature  of  the  community  to  be  protected!  The  formula  of  Mr.  E. 
Kuichling,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  for  the  number  of  fire-streams  which 
should  be  provided  for  any  community  is  as  follows: 
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■  Number  of  streams  =  2.8  v"^; 

fa   which  X  =2  the  population   of   the  community  in   thousands    (see 
Chapter  II). 

■  69aa.   The  Selection  of  Suitable  Boiler  Capacity, —The  use  of  the 
term  "Boiler   horse-power"  is   suniewhat    misleading,  for  the  unit  so 

_  designated  is  not  necessarily  and  is  in  fact  very  seldom  the  equivalent 
1  of  the  engine  or  pump  horse-powen  "  Boiler  horse-power  *'  as  most 
■commonly  understood  means  the  evaporation  of  30  pounds  of  water 
Pfrora  a  feed-water  temperature  of  100^  Fahr.  to  steam*  at  70  pounds 
pressure.  Ordinarily  it  is  sufficiently  close  to  leave  the  steam  pressure 
out   of   consideration^  although   higher  pressure  w^ould   mean   in   fact 

^  reduced    evaporation. 
The  boiler  horse-power  required  to  do  a  given  amount  of  useful 
work  in  lifting  water  \^ill  depend  on  the  type  of  pumping  machinery 
adopted.    For  steam  pumpmg  machinery  and  for  power  pumps  operated 
I    by  steam-engines  Table  No,  92  gives  the  steam  consumption  per  A,H.P* 
l^er   hour.     Knowing  the  total  amount  of  power  required,  the  boiler 
"liorse*power  may  be   found   by  dividing  the  total  steam  consumption 

Jby    30.     For   example  a  2,ooo,ooo^gal]on  (1400  gallons  per  minute) 
compound  direct-acting  steam-pump  pumping  against  a  2CX>-foot  head, 
with  a  duty  of  25,000,000  foot*ix>unds  per  1000  pounds  of  dry  steam, 
|Wll    use   79.2    pounds  of   steam    per  A,H,P.   (see   Table    91).     The 
total   horse-power  is   closely  equal    to    1400  X  200/4000  ^  70   (see 
Table   83).     The   boiler   horse-powder  required  is   therefore   equal   to 
^9.2  X  70/30  =  185  horse-power. 

Where  a  transmission  system  is  in  use  the  various  losses  must  be 

[estimated  and  the    I.H.R  of   the    engine  determined  for    the  A.H.P, 

the  w^ater  pumped.     From  Table  No.  89  the  amount  of  steam  used 

iiy  various  classes  of  steam-engines  can  be  determined  and  the  amount 

>f  steam  needed  to  meet  the  various  losses  and  perform  the  work  of 

■pumping  can  be  determined  as  before.     For  example,  with  a  compound 

Corliss  engine  direct  connected  to  a  generator,  and  operating  a  motor 

mnd  pump  two  miles  away,  with  the  quantity  of  water  pumped  and  the 

fcressure  as  before,  the  losses  may  be  assumed  as  follows :  J 

K  Engine  Friction  S  %,  efficiency  92  per  c«ati  I 

I  Generator,  •*  94    •*        **  I 

■  Wire  loss  5%,  "  95  •*  '*  I 
I  Motor,                                 u         ^   a        ^  I 

■  Fump.  «         So   "        " 

I  TTxe  combined  efficiency  will  be  ,92  x  «94  X  .95  X  *85  x  *8o  -^  j 
§5585  and  to  perfomi  70  A.H.P-  of  work  will  require  an  engine  of] 
poASS^S  "  1 21 A  horse-power-  I 
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The  steam  consumption  of  a  simple  Corliss  may  be  taken  at  20 
pounds  per  I.H.P.  The  boiler  h(X3e-power  required  will  therefore 
equal  125  x  20/30  -  83.5  horse^wer, 

694.  Comparison  of  the  Boonomy  of  IMflerent  Deaigiis. — The  first  cost 
of  a  pumping-plant,  and  the  fuel  cost,  are  not  the  only  considerations 
in  its  selection.  There  must  also  be  considered  all  other  costs  in  con- 
nection with  the  plant,  including  all  expenses  involved  in  the  original 
installation  and  all  expenses  entailed  in  its  operation  and  maintenance. 
For  example,  one  pumping-plant  may  require  a  more  expensive  foun- 
dation, or  a  larger  building,  and  the  interest  and  sinking  fiind  on  such 
additional  cost  may  more  Uian  oi&et  any  saving  due  to  higher  duty  or 
greater  efficiency. 

Simplicity  of  arrangement  is  also  very  desirable.  Complication  in 
construction  is  objectionable  because  it  necessarily  entails  greater 
expense  in  repairs  and  maintenance,  and  greater  probability  of  acci- 
dents to  the  installation. 

Pumping- machinery  for  fire  service  and  for  public  water-supplies 
must  be  so  installed  as  to  be  practically  free  ttom  the  danger  of  a  failure 
in  the  service.  This  is  accomplbhed  either  by  the  duplication  of  the 
plant  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  or  the  ston^  of  water  under  jM-essure,  or 
often  by  both.  In  important  cases  simplicity  in  design  and  the  conse- 
quent positive  assurance  of  successful  operation  at  all  times  may  out- 
weigh economy  in  operation. 

These  points  cannot  be  given  a  definite  value  or  basis  of  compari- 
son, except  when  all  facts  regarding  the  demands  on  an  installation 
are  known. 

The  comparative  financial  relations  of  various  plants  can  be  made 
on  the  following  basis: 

Interest  on  cost  of  installation $ 

Annual  cost  of  operation : 

Labor $ 

Fuel 

Oil 

Waste 

Light 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Annual  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs.  ...  

Annual  debit  to  sinking  fund 


Total  relative  cost  of  plant 
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I      695*  Exampte.  — The  following  b  an  example  of  the  application  of 

*lie  above  principles  to  a  small  pumpinfr-plant  which  was  to  be  installed 
to  replace  a  plant  already  in  use.  The  plant  in  use  consisted  of  two 
double-acting  direct  steam- pumps  raising  water  from  deep  bore-holes 
from  a  depth  of  160  feet  below  the  surface  into  a  reservoir  at  the  sur- 
fece.      From  this  reservoir  the  water  was  pumped  into  the  water-mains 

Ijg^ainst  about  45  pounds  direct  pressure*  It  became  necessary  to 
increase  the  water-supply ^  which  was  to  be  secured  from  deep  wells  as 

^efore.      To  accomplish  this  various  plans  were  investigated. 

■  The  cost  of  operation  of  the  old  plant  was  excessive.  This  was 
Hue  to  the  fact  that  the  pumps  used  were  all  extravagant  of  steam*  and 
^he  pump  which  was  pumping  into  the  mains  had  to  operate  constantly 

and  at  only  about  one-fifth  its  capacity.  To  reduce  the  cost  of  operation 
m  stand-tower  was  proposed,  and  its  cost  was  included  in  all  estimates 
Blade.      A  new  deep  well  was  also  included  in  the  cost  of  each  plant. 

■  The  plans  investigated  wxre: 

I  1 .  The  enlargement  of  the  old  plant,  including,  besides  the  stand* 
tower  and  deep  well,  a  deep- well  pump  and  a  direct^acting  duplex 
|team-punTp. 

2.   The  old  system  enlarged  as  above,  but  substituting  steam-engines 
\d  power  deep- well  pumps  for  the  direct-acting  deep- well  pumps. 

5,  Using  deep- well  power-pumps  and  steam-engines,  and  pumping 
Irectly  into  mains  and  stand-tower  without  using  duplex  steam -pump. 

4.  Substituting  the  air-lift  system  for  the  deep-well  pumps,  the  esti- 
ite  to  include  compressor  air-lift  apparatus  and  new  duplex  steam- 

3unip. 

5,  Sinking  shaft  150  feet  deep  and  installing  suction-pump  within 
ch  of  the  water  to  force  the  water  directly  into  mains  and  stand - 
es.      Estimate  to  include  shaft  and  pump, 

Table  No.  95  gives  the  estimate  of  probable  results  made  on  the 

irious  plants  outlined  above* 

From  the  showing  in   the  table  under  a,  ^»  and  r,  as  well  as  for 
u%y  other  reasons,  it  was  decided  that  the  shaft  system  was  the  best 
system  to  adopt. 

Various  classes  of  pumps  could  be  used  with  the  shaft  system, 
fable  No.  93(^)  gives  an  estimate  of  the  relative  cost  and  economy  of 
farious  types, 

I  This  plant  was  intended  to  have  a  capacity  for  fire  service  of 
Looo^DOO  gallons  per  dwy,  but  an  average  of  about  200,000  gallons 
tr  day  would  be  used  for  domestic  purposes.  From  the  above  table 
[will  be  observed  that  at  the  rate  of  pumping  of  20O,oDO  gallons  per 
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TABLE   NO.  98. 

EXAMPLE   OF  A   FINANCIAL  COMPARISON  FOR    A   PUMPING- PLANT. 
{a)     Estimated  Cost  of  Operation  and  Relative  Expense, 


Ssrstem. 


Present  system $1440 

Present  system  enlarged  . . 
Present     system     with     power 

deep-well  pumps 

Direct  deep-well  pumps.. . . 

Air-lift  system 

Shaft  system 


Engineers 

Repairs. 

on. 

Fuel. 

$1440 

$362 

•33 

•2041 

1440 

400 

35 

1400 

1440 

300 

35 

1250 

1440 

350 

30 

800 

1440 

100 

25 

1400 

1440 

100 

25 

500 

Toul. 


3025 
2620 
2965 
2065 


Saviiif 
over  Pit*. 
entCou. 


$3876     I 
3475         I401 


851 
1256 

911 
iSii 


{h)    Amount  of  Investment  Warranted  by  Saving  Effected, 


System. 


Present  system 

Present  system  enlarged 

Present     system     with     power 

deep-well  pumps 

Direct  deep-well  pumps 

Air-lift  system 

Shaft  system 


Estimated  Cost  of 

Cost.        ;   Operation. 


$17000 

200C?0 
21500 
22000 
22000 


•3876 

3475 

3025 
2620 
2965 
2065 


Saving       I     Saving  Capiialried^t 
per  Year.    I  f^  ,< 


$401 

851 
1256 

911 
1811 


$6683 

14185 
20966 

15185 
30183 


$8020 

17020 
25120 
1822U 
36110 


(t)  financial  Comparison, 


System. 


Present  system  enlarged 

Present     system     with     power 

deep-well  pumps 

Direct  deep-well  pumps 

Air-lift  system 

Shaft  system 


Annual  Cost 
of  Operation. 

Annual  Cost 

of  Repairs, 

etc. 

Sinking 
Fund. 

Total  Cos: 
per  AnouB 

^3075 

$400 

flOI5 

$5340 

2725 
2270 
2865 
1965 

300 
350 
100 
100 

1235 
1275 
1325 
I0S5 

5260 
4Q70 

441X) 

{J)  Cost  of  Operating  Various  Types  of  Pumps  for  Shaft  Systems. 


Estimated  Cost  of  Fuel 

per  Year  en 

Class  of  Pump. 

Cost. 

Duty, 
1000  lbs 

Rates  in  Gallons. 

Steam. 

aoOfOoo  Gals. 

500,000  Gals. 

1,000.000  G**« 

Dif. 

Int.  on 
Dif.  at 

Lbs. 

Dif. 

Dif. 

D.f. 

Engine  and  power-pump 

$4000 

6%. 

50 

I350 

$875^ 

I1750 

$2500 

$150 

$83 

$208 

$415 

Corliss  geared  pump. .  . 

6500 

75 

267 

667 

'^35      ^ 

5500 

330 

92 

230 

460 

High-duty  pump 

IIOOO 

100 

175 

437 

875 
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ly  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  fuel  between  pumps  of  types  r  and  2 
^s  estimated  at  $83  per  year,  or  less  than  the  interest  on  the  difference, 
the  cost   between  the  two  engines.      The  cheapest  of  the  above 
^umps  b  therefore  the  most  economical  for  these  conditions.     If  the 
ite  of  pumping  were  soo»ooo  gallons  per  day,  the  second  pump  in  the 
ibove  table  would  be  most  economical,  and  if  the  rate  were  1,000,000 
lions,  the  third  and  most  expensive  pump  would  be  best 
The   various   other  conditions  which   have   heretofore   been   men-^ 
^oned,  and  which  are  often  as  important  as  the  financial  conditions, 
ere  carefully  considered.     The  object  was  and  always  should  be  to 
:ure  the  best  possible  pumping-plant  after  having  carefully  examined 
le    question    of    safety    and   security   in    construction,  operation^  and 
laintenance,   and   economy   in    the   first    cost,    in    operation  and   ia 
laintenance, 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 
DISTRlBUTlNCx   AND   EQUALIZING    RESERVOIRS. 

696.  Office. —  The  forms  of  reservoirs  to  be  here  treated  include  all 
lose  which  are  interpolated  at  any  point  in  a  system  between  the 
riginal  source  and  the  consumer.  The  particular  function  of  these 
^servoirs  differs  considerably  according  to  circumstances,  but  in 
eneral  they  are  inserted  to  furnish  elasticity  to  the  distributing  system, 
lat  is,  to  enable  the  difl*erent  portions  to  be  more  or  less  independent 
f  each  other  in  their  operation. 

Such  independence  of  action  is  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
conomy  and  safety,  and  in  many  cases  is  of  importance  with  respect 
)  the  quality  of  the  water.  For  example,  where  the  water  is  brought 
cm  the  source  through  a  long  conduit,  a  distributing  or  equalizing 
Jservoir  will  enable  the  conduit  to  be  operated  at  a  comparatively 
liform  rate  and  hence  to  be  made  of  minimum  size.  Likewise  such 
reservoir  will  make  it  possible  to  reduce  the  capacity  of  pumps,  or 
ters,  or  other  similar  works,  and  to  operate  them  more  uniformly  and 
ronomically ;  or  in  the  case  of  small  works  to  operate  the  pumps  at  full 
ipacity  for  a  portion  of  the  day  only.  In  the  case  of  a  ground-water 
ipply  a  small  reservoir  will  greatly  increase  the  capacity  of  the  source 
^  making  the  demand  more  uniform.  Again,  in  a  large  distributing 
•stem,  several  reservoirs  placed  at  different  points  will  effect  con- 
derable  economy  in  the  size  of  the  pipe  system. 

As  a  measure  of  safety  against  the  interruption  of  the  supply  from 
-cidents  to  conduit  or  machinery,  distributing-reservoirs  are  of  great 
ilue;  or,  looked  at  in  another  way,  additional  safety  against  inter- 
iption  may  often  be  obtained  much  more  cheaply  by  this  means  than 
^  duplication. 

With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  water  a  reservoir  is  often  of  great 
ivantage,  as  pointed  out  in  Art.  463,  by  affording  opportunity  for 
idimentation  and  also  by  making  it  possible  to  avoid  taking  water 
om  streams  during  periods  of  great  turbidity. 

Small  reservoirs  are  required  also  for  convenience  in  operation,  such 
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as  receiving -reservoirs  at  the  terminals  of  conduits,  sniall  reservoirs 
for  regulating  the  pressure  at  intermediate  points,  and  similar  reservoirs 
or  air-chambers  at  pumping-stations  for  equalizing  the  action  of  the 
pumps. 

In  all  cases  the  purpose  of  the  reservoirs  here  considered  b  to 
afford  elasticity  of  operation. 

697.  Kinds  of  Reservoirs. — In  discussing  forms  of  construction, 
reservoirs  may  be  classified,  according  to  the  material  employed,  into 
(i)  earthen  reservoirs,  (2)  masonry  reservoirs,  (3)  iron  or  steel  reser- 
voirs, and  (4)  wooden  reservoirs.  The  first  two  kinds  can  con* 
veniently  be  considered  together,  as  the  two  materials  are  very  often 
combined  in  the  same  structure.  The  last  two  will  also  be  treated 
under  the  general  title  of  stand-pipes  and  tanks. 

When  the  reservoir  does  not  need  to  be  elevated  above  the  natural 
surface,  the  most  economical  form,  and  the  usual  one  for  large  capaci- 
ties, is  the  open  reservoir  with  earthen  embankments.  The  storage  of 
surface-waters  in  such  reservoirs  does  not  usually  affect  their  quality, 
especially  if  they  have  previously  been  stored  in  large  impounding- 
reservoirs ;  but  in  the  case  of  ground-waters,  or  filtered  surface-waters, 
it  is  usually  desirable  that  they  be  stored  in  closed  reservoirs.  Such 
reservoirs  are  usually  built  with  masonry  walls  and  covers,  partly  in 
excavation  and  partly  above  the  surface.  If  a  reservoir  requires  to 
be  considerably  elevated,  a  steel  stand-pipe  or  a  tank  of  wood  or  rein- 
forced concrete  is  usually  employed.  A  few  large  reservoirs  have  also 
been  constructed  of  masonry  that  have  extended  to  a  considerable 
height  above  the  ground. 

698.  Capacity- — The  purpose  of  a  reservoir  of  the  kind  here  con- 
sidered being  chiefly  a  matter  of  economy  and  safety,  the  capacity  for 
which  it  should  be  designed  is  not  subject  to  a  rigid  set  of  rules,  but 
depends  entirely  upon  local  circumstances.  It  may  be  wise,  and  good 
economy,  for  one  city  to  have  a  reservoir  capacity  equal  to  8  or  10 
days'  supply,  while  for  a  town  located  on  a  level  plain  it  may  be  best 
to  dispense  with  a  reservoir  and  rely  entirely  upon  reserve  machinen*. 
In  determining  the  proper  capacity,  the  cost  of  the  reservoir  must 
therefore  be  balanced  against  the  benefit  derived  therefrom  in  safctj' 
and  in  the  reduced  expense  for  other  structures  and  reduced  cost  of 
operation. 

This  question  is  conveniently  considered  in  three  parts:  (i)  the 
capacit>'  necessary  only  to  equalize  the  demand  for  a  single  day;  (3)  a 
capacity  greater  than  this  to  provide  additional  safety  or  economy;  (3) 
a  capacity  less  than  this  where  reservoirs  become  very  expensive. 
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(1)  In  Chapter  II,  page  30,  are  given  several  curves  showing  the 

hourly  variations  in  consumption  throughout  the  day.      Assuming  the 

supply  uniform,  the  accumulated  deficiency  during  the  hours  when  the 

-rate  of  consumption  is  greater  than  an  average  would  be»  for  New  York 

City,  about    1.4  hours'  average  supply;  for  Rochester,  2.5   hours;  for 

Binghamtoni   1.8  hours;  for  Des  Moines,  3.7  hours;  for  Rockford.  1.7 

hours;  and  for  Rock   Island,  about   f.i  hours.      The  higher  the  con- 

iBumption  the  less  the  variation  and  hence  the  less  the  required  storage 

as  measured  by  the  number  of  hours*  average  supply.      To  equalize  the 

demand  on  any  particular  day  will  then  ordinarily  require  a  storage 

apacity  of  from    J. 5  to  3  hours'  average  consumption  for  the  day  in 

uestion,  varying  much  according  to  local  conditions.      Assuming  the 

ame  variation  on  the  day  of  maximum  consumption,  and  taking  the 

axtmum   daily   consumption   at    150   per   cent  of  the    average,   the 

equircd  storage  to  equalize  the  demand  on  any  day  will  be  equal  to 

1.5  times  the  above  figures,  or  2.2  to  4.5  hours*  consumption  taken  as 

he  yearly  average. 

The  quantity  thus   determined    is  sufficient  only  to   equalize   the 

emand  during  any  single  day,  but  does  not  provide  for  the  variations 

n  daily  consumption.     These  must  be  met  by  varying  the  supply  from 

mps  or  conduits  or  other  works. 

In  addition  to  the  above  capacity,  the  fire  consumption  for  a  single 

re  must  be  provided  for.      The  maximum  rate  of  fire  consumption  is 

iven  on  page  3 1.     According  to  Freeman,  a  supply  o!  6  hours  for  the 

full    number  of  streams  is  a  suflfictcnt  provision  for  fire.     For  small 

.towns  and  villages  3  or  4  hours'  supply  at  the  maximum  rate  would  in 

any  cases  be  ample.     The  amount  required  for  fires  will,  for  exam- 

Je,  be  equivalent  to  about  one  day's  consumption  for  a  [>oputation  of 

,000,  and  about  6  hours'   consumption  for  a  population  of  100,000, 

ssuming  an  average  consumption  of  100  gallons  per  capita. 

The  capacity  as  here  determined  is  the  minimum  desirable,  where 
niformityof  operation  is  important  for  at  least  a  day  at  a  time;  as,  for 
xample,  for  the  clear-water  reservoir  of  a  filter  system,  or  the  storage- 
sen'oir  of  a  ground-water  supply.  It  is  also  the  minimum  desirable 
ize  for  the  distributing-reservoir  of  a  gravity^  or  a  large  pumping 
iystcm,  and  is  less  than  would  be  used  except  where  the  cost  of  con- 
itmction  is  very  high.  In  the  case  of  small  towns  where  it  becomes  a 
onsidcration  to  operate  the  pumps  but  a  portion  of  the  day,  the 
pacity  must  be  made  sufficient  to  furnish  water  during  the  hours  when 
le  pumps  arc  idle,  and  in  addition  a  reserve  for  fire  extingubhmeot* 
(2j  With  a  capacity  equal  to  that  determined  under  (1),  provision 
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for  interruption  of  the  supply  for  repairs  would  have  to  be  made  by  the 
duplication  of  conduits,  by  reserve  pumps,  etc.  The  expense  of  such 
duplication  may,  however,  be  largely  or  wholly  avoided  by  increasing 
the  capacity  of  the  reservoir.  The  best  size  of  a  reservoir  depends  then 
upon  the  time  required  for  repairs,  and  upon  its  cost  as  compared  -with 
the  expense  of  duplication.  Where  it  is  possible  to  construct  an  inex- 
pensive open  reservoir  at  a  suitable  elevation  and  in  a  good  location  it 
should  be  given  a  capacity  of  several  days'  supply.  In  practice  the 
capacity  of  such  reservoirs  varies  from  2  or  3  days'  supply  up  to  8  or  10 
days,  and  occasionally  more.  Where  water  is  conveyed  in  a  long 
conduit  the  larger  capacity  is  desirable  in  order  to  avoid  all  danger  of 
interruption  from  accidents.  In  a  purely  pumping  system  a  very  large 
reservoir  is  not  so  necessary,  but  having  it,  the  amount  of  reserve  power 
may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

A  reservoir  of  the  kind  here  considered  may  be  an  elevated  dis- 
tributing-reservoir, or  a  low  receiving-reservoir  from  which  the  water 
may  be  pumped,  according  to  the  local  conditions. 

(3)  Where,  owing  to  the  topography,  it  becomes  necessar>^  to 
artificially  elevate  a  reservoir  in  the  form  of  a  stand-pipe  or  elevated 
tank,  the  expense  of  construction  becomes  so  great  that  the  economical 
capacity  is  usually  less  than  that  mentioned  under  (i).  The  best 
capacity  in  this  case  depends  much  upon  the  size  of  the  city.  For  large 
cities  it  is  hardly  practicable  to  provide  much  storage  by  means  of 
artificially  elevated  reservoirs,  the  small  stand-pipes  which  are  often 
used  in  such  cases  serving  merely  to  equalize  the  action  of  the  pumps. 
In  large  cities  the  variations  in  demand  occur  more  gradually  than  in 
small  cities ;  the  fire  consumption  is  also  of  less  relative  amount,  and 
with  the  larjje  number  of  pumps  in  use  their  operation  can  be  more 
easily  varied  to  suit  the  consumption.  The  percentage  of  necessar}' 
reserve  power  is  also  much  less  than  in  small  cities  where  the  number 
of  pumps  is  small. 

In  small  cities  (up  to  a  population  of  50,oooor  more)  it  is  desirable 
to  provide  a  small  storage  even  at  considerable  cost,  as  a  measure  of 
safety  and  economy.  The  fire  rate  is  here  the  principal  consideration, 
and  the  minimum  capacity  should  be  such  as  to  provide  water  at  the 
maximum  fire  rate  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  the  pumping- 
station  to  respond  with  ease  and  certainty.  This  is  ordinarily  taken  as 
about  one  hour.  Beyond  this  it  will  usually  be  desirable  to  add  todie 
capacity  enough  to  equalize  the  ordinary  flow  over  several  hours  of  the 
day,  or,  in  the  case  of  small  works,  to  enable  the  pumping  to  be  done 
by  operating  a  part  of  the  day  only.     The  capacity  beyond  this  mini" 
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■  mum  one-hour's  fire  consumption  depends  largely  upon  the  cost  of  the 
tank  and  cost  of  pumping.  If  the  tank  can  be  placed  on  a  natural 
elevation  so  as  to  reduce  the  height  of  construction,  the  capacity  may 
approach  that  mentioned  in  (t)  and  thus  reduce  the  amount  of  reserve 
power  for  fire  purposes  to  a  low  figure.    If  the  ground  is  level,  the  cost 

twill  be  high  and  the  capacity  correspondingly  low. 
699.  Location, — The  location  of  an  elevated  reservoir  is  governed 
in  the  first  place  by  the  topography,  and  the  choice  of  location  is  there- 
fore often  very  limited.      In  general  a  distributing-reservoir  should  bej 
located  as  centrally  as  possible  with  respect  to  the  district  to  be  served^f 
as  this  will  insure  the  mot^t  uniform  and  the  highest  pressures  and  will 
give  the  smallest  size  of  main  and  branches.      The  best  arrangement  is 
to  have  several  reservoirs  serving  as  many  districts,  but  this  is  seldom 
practicable  except  in  very  large  cities,  the  number  being  usually  limited 
to  one  or  two. 

{a).    The    Sing^le  Rtsenmr. — In   a  gravity  system  the  conduit  is 

terminated  at  a  reservoir,  and  if  this  reservoir  is  centrally  located  a 

longer  conduit  will  be  required  than  if  it  be  placed  near  one  side  of  the 

system.      A  proper  balance  must  be  struck  between  the  two  extremes. 

In  a  pumping  system  the  pumps  are  usually  located  near  one  side  of  the 

I  city,  and  the  reservoir  is  placed  either  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pumps  or 

at  a  more  remote  point  in  the  system.      In  the  first  case  all  the  water 

U  usually  passed  through  the  reservoir,  and  the  action  of  the  pumps  is 

[very  steady  and  uniform.     In  the  second  case  a  main  usually  leads  to 

[the  reservoir  from  some  point  of  the  distributing  system.      The  pumps 

1  force  w^ater  directly  into  the  system,  and  the  reservoir  takes  only  the 

[surplus  at  times  of  low  consumption  and  distributes  it  at  times  of  high 

( consumption.      Certain  portions  of  the  area  are  thus  served  direct,  and 

others  are  served   from  the  reservoir.      With  this  arrangement  a  more 

uniform  pressure  will  be  maintained 
in  the  mains,  but  the  operation  of  the 
pumps  will  not  be  as  uniform.      The 
conditions  are  illustrated  diagrammat- 
ical ly  in  Fig.    194.      Here  P  is    the 
pumping-station^  R  is  the  reservoir, 
and    AS   the    town    to    be    served. 
During  the  night »  water  will  flow  into 
the  reservoir,  and  the  hydraulic  gradient  will  be  the  line  CR^  say. 
during  the  day  when  tlie  consumption  is  greater  than  the  pumpage  the 
ervotr  will  supply  the  deficiency,  and  water  will  flow  to  some  point 
from  both  directions,  giving  a  pressurc*line  CDR.     With  the  reset* 
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voir  located  at  C  the  gradient  will  be  a  line  67X,  steeper  than  CD  if 
the  size  of  pipes  remains  the  same.  To  give  as.  great  average  {Messures 
in  this  case  as  in  tlie  other  arrangement  will  require  larger  pipes  except 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  R. 

{b\  Two  or  More  Reservoirs, — ^Where  two  reservoirs  are  con- 
structed, the  best  arrangement  would  be  to  Aqutdk^ 
locate  one  near  the  pumps,  or  on  the  side  ^^""^^  *" 
of  the  town  where  the  conduit  enters,  and 
the  second  near  the  opposite  side  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  where  several  can  be  built  this 
scheme  can  be  duplicated  if  the  topograjdiy 
admits  of  it.  An  instructive  example  of 
such  an  arrangement  is  that  of  the  reser- 
voir system  for  the  supply  from  the  Canal 
de  rOurcq,  Paris,  illustrated  in  Fig.  195.* 
This  arrangement  is  especially  applic-  Fio.  195.  — Reskrvoiil  System, 
able  to  a  city  located  in  a  river  valley.  Paris. 

700.  Elevation. — ^The  proper  elevation  of  a  reservoir  depends  on  the 
required  pressure  in  the  mains,  a  subject  fully  discussed  in  Chapter 
XXVIII.  Where  more  than  one  zone  of  pressure  is  employed  it  will 
usually  be  possible  to  find  sites  for  reservoirs  to  serve  all  but  the  highest 
zone.  The  latter  may  then  be  operated  without  a  reservoir,  or  with  a 
tank  or  stand-pipe. 


EARTHEN   AND   MASONRY  RESERVOIRS. 

70I.  Form  and  Arrangement. — Earthen  reservoirs  are  usually  con- 
structed partly  by  excavation  and  partly  by  the  building  up  of  embank- 
ments. If  masonry  walls  are  used  in  place  of  embankments,  or  as 
interior  linings,  the  reservoir  may  be  called  a  masonry  reservoir. 

When  not  limited  by  other  considerations,  the  location  and  elevation 
of  the  bottom  is  so  chosen  as  to  secure  the  most  economical  relation 
between  excavation  and  filling,  which  relation  depends  much  upon  the 
ease  with  which  material  suitable  for  embankments  can  be  obtained. 
For  single  reservoirs  the  form  most  economical  of  material  is  the  cir- 
cular, but  for  large  reservoirs  the  rectangular  form  is  more  convenient 
to  construct  and  requires  less  land  area,  and  except  when  the  topog- 
raphy favors  an  irregular  outline,  or  where  the  reservoir  is  small,  it  is 
the  form  usually  adopted. 


*  Bechmann,  p.  367. 
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Where  a  town  U  served  by  a  single  reservoir  it  is  desirable  to  divide 
this  reservoir  into  two  basins  in  order  that  one  basin  may  be  m  use  at 
all  times.  This  is  quite  necessary  where  cleaning  must  be  done  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  and  it  may  be  advisable  in  such  a  case  to  subdivide  the 
reservoir  still  farther,  as  in  the  construction  of  settling-basins. 

For  a  single  rectangular  baKin  the  square  is  evidently  the  most 
economical  form.  Where  a  reservoir  is  divided  into  two  or  more  parts 
by  interior  embankments  or  walls,  the  economical  proportions  will  be 
somewhat  different  from  those  suitable  for  a  single  basin.  The  best 
proportions  may  readily  be  determined  by  trial  estimates,  but  where 
the  embankments  are  of  uniform  height  the  general  formula  derived 
in  rhe  discussion  relating  to  sett  ling- basins  is  applicable,  (See 
Art.  479.) 

702,  De{»th. — The  most  economical  depth  is  again  a  matter  that  is 
in  any  case  easily  determined  by  trial.  It  will,  however,  be  useful  to 
determine  by  analysis  approximately  the  effect  of  various  elements  on 
the  depth.  Assuming  a  reservoir  square  in  plan,  let  x  =  length  of  one 
side;  h  =  depth;  Q  =  given  capacit>';  and  ^r  =  cost  per  unit  area 
of  all  that  portion  whose  cost  is  proportional  to  the  area,  such  as  land, 
H  reservoir  lining,  cover,  etc.  The  cost  of  wall  or  embankment  will  vary 
approximately  as  //^,  or  will  be  equal  to  ch^,  where  c  is  a  constant. 
The  total  cost  will  then  be 

C  —  4xc'h^  ^  cjf^^    ..*,...     (i) 

IQ 

But  Q  ^  hx^^  OT  X  =  \/  J,  whence,  substituting  in  (i),  we  have 


/c 


c:  =  4.7.y^  +  .| 


(2) 


Differentiating  with  respect  to  //,  equating  to  zero,  etc,  we  find  that 
for  a  minimum  C 


(3) 


I  The  economical  depth  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  fifth  root  of  Q, 
►  and    hence   it   should    vary  but    little   for  considerable  variations   in 

capacity.     Since  Q  =  Ax^,  we  have,  from  eq.  (3),  ^  =  \/^„  that  is, 

1 4  is  proportional  to  %'x.     From  eq.  (3)  we  also  see  that  as  the  cost 

[per   unit  area  increases  from  any  cause,  A  should  also  increase,  but 

only  in  the  proportion  of  ^*.     In  practice  the  depths  vary  from   12  to 
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1%  feet,  for  snmll  covered  reservoirs  holding  one  miliion  gallons  or  iSs^ 
to  25,  30,  or  35  feet,  for  o[>en  reservoirs  holding  50  or  100  millions 
depending  upon  local  circumstances.     With  a  fixed  bottom  elevation 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  lift  of  the  pumps  increases  with  increase 
depth,  which  fact  would  tend  to  reduce  the  economical  depth;  als 
that  shallow  reservoirs  give  a  less  variable  pressure  in  the  distributing^^ 
system.     On  the  other  hand  too  shallow  reservoirs  favor  higher  tem- 
peratures and  increased  vegetable  growth,  and  are  thus  disadvantageous. 
703*  Embankment  Construction*^-The  construction  of  the  embajik* 
ment  is  based  on  the  same  principles  as  discussed  m  Chapter  XVI,  but 


the  conditions  are  somewhat  different  from  those  obtaining  with  im-^ 


pounding*reser\^oirs.  Distributing-reservoirs  are  relatively  expensive' 
structures  and  are  usually  located  in  populous  districts  and  so  need  to 
be  particularly  impervious.  No  porous  form  of  embankment  is  per- 
missible. In  this  case  also  the  foundation  is  frequently  per\ious  and 
the  embankment  cannot  be  connected  with  an  impervious  stratum 
below.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  necessar>"  to  construct  a  water- 
tight lining  over  the  entire  area,  and  to  carefully  connect  it  with  the 
water-tight  portion  of  the  embankment*  Where  a  lining  is  not  neces- 
sary to  secure  imperviousness,  one  is  usually  put  in  to  facilitate  the 
cleaning  of  the  reservoir. 

According  to  circumstances  the  entire  embankment  may  be  imper- 
vious, or  imperviousness  may  be  secured  by  a  puddle  or  concrete  core, 
or  by  a  layer  of  puddle  placed  near  the  face.  The  same  objections  arc 
made  to  puddle  cores  as  in  the  case  of  high  embankments,  but  with 
perhaps  less  force.     A  puddle  wall  near  the  face,  Fig.  196,*  is  readily 


C^i^nli 


Fig.  ig6*— Skction  ok  RssERvntR  Embankment,  Pittsburg, 

connected    with    the    bottom   lining,   and   in    this   case    requires   less  1 
material  than  when  placed  as  a  core  as  in   Fig.  197.!     It  gives  a  Icsi 
firm  base  for  the  pavement,  however,  than  coarser  earth,  and  when  the 
water  is  drawn  down  there  is  more  danger  of  slips,   such  as  h^ve  I 


*  Sec  £**g.  Kef0rdt  t^qi,  XXXVI.  p.  54- 
f  Sec  Eng.  AVwj,  iSgi,  xxxvj,  p»  7S. 
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in   several   instances.     To  avoid  this,  the  pavmg  should  be 

on  a  layer  of  broken  stone  and  have  a  good  support  at  the  base, 

lewhat  as  shown  in  the  two  sections  here  illustrated.    To  protect 

le  puddle  from  frost  action  it  is  well  to  place  it  at  some  depth  below 

fic  surface  as  in  Fig.  ig6» 

The  comers  of  all  embankments   should  be  rounded  in  order  to 
Imit  of  convenient  working  with  rollers.     If  it  becomes  necessary  to 


Fig.    197, —  SlCTlDN  of   RESEHVOtR   EMtlANJC&rXNT,   Brookyln. 

]pport  the  embankment  on  the  outside  at  any  point  by  a  retaining 
ill.  such  wall  should  be  made  of  a  strength  equivalent  to  the  portion 
if  the  embankment  remo%*cd  and  should  not  be  made  impervious* 

704.  Linings  of  Earthen  Reservoirs,  —  The  most  common  form  of 
lining  consists  of  about  i|  to  2  feet  of  puddle  protected  by  a  layer  of 
>ncrete,  brick,  or  stone  paving,  or  sometimes  only  by  gravel.  On 
le  slopes  the  concrete  is  usually  covered  with  paving  or  replaced 
itircly  by  it,  experience  showing  that  unprotected  concrete  is  apt  to 
injured  by  ice.  Various  methods  of  construction  are  illustrated  in 
lapter  XVL  Fig.  72,  Art.  388,  illustrates  a  case  where  the  natural 
laterial  was  impervious  and  a  concrete  floor  was  all  that  was  needed, 
layer  of  paving-brick  laid  in  cement  makes  a  good  finish  for  a  con- 
rctc  lining  which  is  to  be  frequently  exposed. 

Concrete  alone  can  be  made  impervious  by  using  a  rich  mixture  and 

bxercising  great  care  in  placing,  or  it  can  be  made  impervious  by  a  coat 

cement  plaster.     Practically,  however,  such  imperviousness  is  difficult 

secure,  chiefly  because  of  the  shrinkage  cracks  which  are  almost 

crtain  to  develop  where  the  exposed  areas  are  large.     To  minimise 

tiis   difficulty,  concrete   is  often   laid   in  bk>cks,  with   asphalt  joints 

El  ween.     At  Pittsburg  the  concrete  was  made  in  the  proportions  i,  2, 

^  4i  and  laid  in  blocks  9  inches  thick  and  about  7  feet  square,  with 

[laped  joints  of  asphalt  between,  J  inch  wide  at   the  bottom  and 

inch  at  the  top.     The  whole  was  laid  on  a  puddle  lining.    The  con- 

ctc  was  plastered  with  \  inch  of  Portland-cement  mortar,  i  to  i,     A 

(likr  process  was  used  at  Minn^polis^  the  concrete  being  laid  in 
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ro-foot  squares.  At  the  Albany  filter-beds  the  same  plan  was  used, 
I  being  specified  that  the  asphalt  was  to  remain  soft  at  freezing  tem- 
peratures, III  the  Forbes  Hill  reservoir,  Fig.  198,  the  lining  consists  of 
hree  layers:  first  a  layer  of  4  inches  of  concrete,  then  J  inch  of 
lement  plaster  for  imj^erviousness,  then  4  inches  of  concrete  for  a 
laving,  laid  in  large  blocks.  The  lining  increases  in  thickness  near 
he  topf  as  shown  in  the  figure.     In  some  later  works  the  lining  has 


Fig,  198*.  —  DrrAii.  or  Reservoir,  Bi^cjomingto.^,  Ill, 

ten  made  of  two  layers  of  rich  concrete,  each  about  3  inches  thick. 
Each  layer  is  constructed  in  rectangular  blocks,  the  blocks  of  the  upper 
layer  breaking  joints  with  those  below. 

By  the  use  of  reinforced  concrete  a  much  more  nearly  irapervious 
floor  can  be  made  without  deptMiding  u[x>n  a  puddle  substratum.  A 
considerable  amount  of  reinforcement  well  distributed  will  limit  the 
cracks  to  very  minute  dimensions  and  will  give  a  practically  imper\Mous 
layer  The  Bloomington  reservoir,  Fig,  igSa,  is  an  example  of  such 
an  arrangement.  The  bottom  consists  of  a  6-inch  layer  of  concrete 
reinforced   each  way  with  i-inch  rrxls  spaced  6-inch  centers.     In  the 

^b's  Hill  reservoir,  Fig.  igSb,  reinforcement  is  used  only  at  the 
Its  of  the  lower  layer  of  concrete. 

If  ground-water  is  met  with,  which  is  under  considerable  pressune. 
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it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  rupture  of  the  floor,  to  drain  tk 
soil  beneath  the  lining.  In  some  cases  the  ground-water  has  been 
permitted  to  enter  the  reservoir,  when  its  head  exceeds  that  in  ibe 
reservoir,  through  flap-valves  which  will  close  wheo  the  difference  of 
head  is  in  the  reverse  direction.  Drainage  of  the  soil  beneath  the 
lining  should  be  done  with  great  caution,  and  especial  care  taken  to 
surround  all    drains  with  gravel  and  sand  so  giaded   in  fineness  as 


— ^^ — 
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Fig.  J9KU    Cobb's  Htt.L  kEsERVoin. 

(From  En^'uffn/tg-  Jffc^r^,  toI.  tv.) 
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effectually  to  prevent  the  washing  out  of  any  of  the  material     Seepa^ 
water  is  also  sometimes  taken  care  of  by  means  of  drains* 

705.    Asp/taii  Liuiugs.  —  Asphalt  is   frequently  used  for  resen 
linings  with  good  results.     It  may  be  used  for  the  entire  lining "' 
an  intermediate  layer  between  layers  of  concrete.     Used  alone  it  ta*  I 
the  advantages  of  greater  elasticity  and  imperviousness  as  cnmpird  ^ 
concrete.     Another  advantage   in   many  cases   is  its   cheapness.    R» 
chief  disadvantage  is  the  effect  of  the  sun  in  rendering  it  moreen"  les*^ 
plastic  and  liable  to  creep  if  used  on  steep  slopes.      Its  dunibilityif 
water  is  also  not  fully  determined.     Great  care  and  expert  knowl«^ 
are  required   in    determining  the   proper  proportions  of  the  various 
ingredients  necessary  to  give  good  results. 
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Asphalt  is  applied  either  alone,  or  in  the  form  of  asphaltic  mortar 
concrete,  consisting  of  mixtures  of  asphalt  with  &and  or  broken 
toe.  For  rigidity  and  strength  the  broken  stone  mixture  is  to  be 
!f erred.  Re^rding  the  use  of  asphalt,  the  following  is  quoted  from 
J,  LeConte,  M,  Am,  Soe,  C.  E^*  who  has  had  much  experience  with 
s  material ;  * 

"For  the  bottom  and  side  slopes  flatter  than  ij  to  ^  the  best  mixture  is 

lier  asphalt  mortar  or  asphalt  concrete.     It  is  the  cht;apest  and  best  lining, 

there  is  no  danger  of  its  crawling  down  the  slopes.     For  steeper  slopes, 

to  vertical  faces*  this  kind  of  lining  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting  in 

my  respects.     Under  a  hot  summer  sun  it  will  creep  down  the  faces  in 

lie  of  all  precautions.     Steep  slopes  or  vertical  walls  are  now  coated  as 

lows :  /iW/,  with  a  cold  hqiiid  asphalt  paint,  which  has  great  penetrating 

id  adhesive  properties  but  is  lacking  in  sun-proof  qualities;  strcond,  with  a 

vy  layer  of  ordinary  burlap,  wiiich  is  lightly  stretched  and  pressed  into 

his  liquid  asphalt  paint;  M/>c/,  with  a  heavy  outside  coat  of  hard  asphalt 

iaint«  put  on  boiling-hot.     This  constitutes  the  weather   coat,  and  is  hard, 

h,  and  resists  the  hot  summer  sun  admirably.     Wherever  this  lining  has 

n  used,  no  signs  of  creeping  have  developed  even  on  smooth  vertical  faces. 

d  asphalt  paint  is  lacking  in  adhesive  qualities  and  consequently  cannot 

placed  directly  on  the  slopes.     The  contract  price  of  this  lining  has  varied 

12  to  1 6  cents  per  square  foot,  depending  upon  local  conditions/'     The 

nd  coating  referred  to  is  usually  laid  at  a  temperature  of  from  300  to  400 

iegrees. 

When  the  earth  is  firm  and  compact,  asphalt  linings  can  be  placed 
fectly  upon  it,  and  have  frequently  been  so  placed^  Considerable 
ttlement  has  in  some  cases  taken  place  without  cracking  the  lining, 
this  cannot,  of  course,  be  relied  upon. 

In  relining  the  Queen  Lane  reservoir  at  Philadelphia,  with  the  old 
Crete   lining   left   in    place,  asphalt    concrete    2    inches    thick   viras 
fd  for  the  fii)or  and  a  double  layer  of  asphalt  on  the  slopes,  in  a  way 
•ntially  similar  to  that  recommended  above,  with  the  exception  that 
riming  coat  of  asphalt  dissolved  in  benzine  was  first  applied  to  all 
c  surfaces  of  the  old  lining  to  insure  good  adhesion.     The  price 
1/15  per  square  yard  for  the  bottom  and  $1,40  for  the  slopes. 
slopes  were  furthermore  lined  with  brick,  laid  flat  in  an  outside 
ing  coat  of  asphalt^  to  give  protection  from  sun  and  ice.     In  the 
settling*basins  for  the  Cincinnati  water-works  the  lining  consists 
concrete  6  inches,  asphalt  |  inch,  brick  ij  inches.     In  the  Upper 
out  reservoir,  Philadelphia,  the  lining  consists  of  concrete,  finished 
a  |-inch  layer  of  asphalt. 


•  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C  E.,  1S96,  XXXV^  p.  94. 
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A  commendable  design  is  that  of  the  Cobb's  HUl  Reserve 
V\g,  igSb*  Here  the  floor  consists  of  a  6- inch  layer  of  concrete, 
then  a  layer  of  waterproofing  material  consisting  of  five  layers 
of  coal  tar  felt  laid  in  hot  coal  tar  pitch,  and  finally  a  6-inch  layer  rf 
concrete  laid  in  blocks  with  joints  filled  with  hot  coal  tar  pitch.  The 
lower  layer  of  concrete  is  reinforced  underneath  the  joints  of  the  upfjcr 
layer. 

706.  Reservoirs  with  Masonry  Walls*  —  These  occupy  less  space  than 
earthen  reservoirs^  but  are  more  expensive  to  construct.  They  arc, 
however,  often  the  best  form  for  small  reservoirs  where  space  is  limitd, 
and  are  a  suitable  form  in  case  covers  are  required. 

When  the  reservoir  is  excavated  in  firm  earth  or  is  hacked  by  a 
well-compacted  embankment,  the  earth  serves  to  support  the  walls 
against  water-pressure.  They  must  then  be  designed  to  sustain  the 
earth^pressure  with  reser\'oir  empty.  By  adopting  the  circular  form 
the  masonry  will  resist  largely  by  compression  as  a  ring,  and  the 
dimensions  can  be  considerably  reduced  below  those  required  for  1 
wall  resisting  by  gravity  alone.  The  relative  resistance  as  a  ring 
decreases  as  the  square  of  the  radius  increases,  but  for  reserv^oirs  up  t0 
75  or  100  feet  in  diameter  this  element  may  be  largely  relied  upon  for 
support-  Several  small  circular  reservoirs  have  been  built  of  diamet< 
of  50  to  75  feet,  with  walls  from  16  to  22  inches  in  thickness. 

The  masonry  may  be  of  rubble,  concrete,  or  brick,  according  to 
cumstances.      If  exjx>sed,  a  lining  of  paving-brick  makes  an  excell 
finish.     It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  all  work  of  this  character  tl 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  best  workmanship,  parti( 
larly  in  the  mixing  and  laying  of  concrete  and  the  thorough  filling 
masonry  joints  with  mortar,  essentially  as  in  dam  construction* 

Iniperviousness  is  usual ly  secured  in  large  masonry  reservoirs  by 
layer  of  puddle  placed  back  of  the  wall  and  thoroughly  rammed,  zi 
the  bottom  lining  is  treated  in  a  similar  way.     In  small  reservoirs  moi 
reliance  is  placed  upon  impervious  masonry,  made  so   by  an  aspl 
coating,  or  by  a  coat  of  Portland-cement  mortar,  or  by  the  use  of  mn- 
forced  concrete.     In  covered    reservoirs  cracks   are  easier    to  preves 
than   in   open  reservoirs  as  the  temperature  changes  are  much  im 
moderate. 

Two  modern    examples  of    reservoir  walls  are  illustrated    in  Fi 
rgSa  and  igSb.     The  former  is  a  reinforced  concrete  wall  forming  f 
of  a  circular  reservoir  of  300  feet  diametcn     The  wall  is  thoroughly 
nected  to  the  floor,  which  is  also  reinforced  so  that  the  entire  struct! 
is  a  concrete  monolith.     No  expansion  joints  are  used,  the  circular  ftvwj 
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being  favorable  to  such  construction.  The  inner  face  of  the  wall  was 
coated  with  a  I :  I  mixture  of  waterproof  cement  and  the  floor  finished 
with  a  surface  coat  of  i :  i  J  mortar.* 

In  the  Cobb's  Hill  reservoir  plain  concrete  is  used  for  the  walls. 

I  These  are  constructed  in  sections  20  feet  long  and  at  the  joints  a  key- 
way  is  provided  which  is  filled  with  clay  puddle.  A  passageway  for 
inspection  purposes  is  built  in  the  wall,  and  to  assist  in  detecting  leaks 
a  series  of  drain  pipes  are  provided  leading  from  beneath  the  floor  into 

I  the  passagcway-t 

While  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  secure  irnpervlousness  at  the  outset 

I  by  the  use  of  cement,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  formation  of  slight 
cracks.  These  permit  the  water  to  find  its  way  into  the  surrounding 
soil,  and  when  the  reservoir  is  quickly  emptied  this  water  exerts  a  back 
pressure  on  the  walls  and  an  upward  pressure  on  the  floor.  It  is  also 
likely  to  injuriously  affect  the  backing  and  the  foundation.  This  con- 
tingency may  be  provided  against  by  draining  the  backing  outside  and 

I  near  the  base  of  the  walls,  and  the  ground  beneath  the  floor.  In  some 
large  masonry'  reservoirs  constructed  in  France,  a  double  bottom  was 
put  in,  with  a  large  interior  space  from  which  all  seepage  is  removed 
by  drains.  Drains  also  lead  into  these  galleries  from  behind  the  esrterior 
walls.  In  this  way  water  is  prevented  from  soaking  into  and  weakening 
the  foundation  (Fig.  204). 

In  the  case  of  covered  reservoirs,  the  floor  may  be  designed  to  resist 
the  upward  pressure  due  to  ground-water  by  the  use  of  inverted  groined 
arches,  held  down  by  the  piers  supporting  the  roof, 

707,    Arrangement  of  Pipes,  Valves,  etc<— Distributing-reser%'oirs  arc 

t  usually  provided   with   separate   inlet   and   outlet-pipes,  located  prefer- 

I  ably  on  different  sides  of  the  reservoir  in  order  to  promote  circulation 
of  the  water.     In  earthen  reservoirs  these  are  constructed  in  the  same 

'  manner  as  described  in  Chapter  XVL  A  by*pass  should  be  provided 
to  enable  the  resen^oir  to  be  cut  out  at  any  time.  The  gate-  or  valve- 
chamber  will  vary  in  design  from  a  single  vault  placed  over  a  gate- 
valve,  to  an  elaborate  structure  provided  with  screens  and  arrangements 
for  drawing  water  from  different  levels,  as  in  the  Syracuse  reservoir 
(page  363},  according  to  the  size  of  reservoir  and  the  necessities  of 
"he  case.  To  prevent  flcKxling  of  the  embankments  from  carelessness 
n  operation,  an  overflow  must  be  provided.    This  is  merely  an  open- 


•  Et*^.  Recm-d,  1906,  Lin,  p*  3S5.    See  description  of  Badea  Reservoir,  St,  Louts, 
£n£  I^icord^  1905,  Lll,  p.  454,  for  example  of  another  type  of  reinforced  concrete 

f  Bn£^  Jti€ard,  1907,  lv,  p  254, 
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ended  pipe  or  short  weir,  admitting  water  to  the  gate-chamber  or  to  % 
manhole,  whence  it  is  conducted  away  by  a  drain-pipe  laid  through  tlH 
embankment.     To  facUitate  draining  and  cleaning,  a  i^'aste^pipe  shoo^* 
lead  from  a  low  point  in  the  floor  of  the  reser^^oin     These  details  are 
illustrated  in  Figs.  198  and  199  and  in  Figs.  77  to  81  of  Chapter  XVI. 


Where    the    reservoir    serves    merely   as   an    equalizing-rescntTi 
receiving  only  the  surplus  water  from  the  distributing  system,  a  m 
pi|3e  will  serve  for  both  inlet  and  outlet.     Circulation  of  the  water  ( 
be  secured  by  extending  the  pipe  to  the  center,  or  beyond,  and  \\ 
placing  a  flap-valve  through  which  water  is  admitted  to  the  rescrW«| 
A  branch  pipe  opening  near  the  side  of  the  reservoir  can  then  be  fsm\ 
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to  act  as  an  outlet-pipe  only,  by  the  use  of  a  clieck^valve  opening  out* 
wards. 

For  reservoirs  serving  partly  or  wholly  as  settling-reservoirs,  the 
ad|ustable  outlet-pipe  shown  in  Fig,  199  is  advantageous  iu  enabling 
the  water  to  be  drawn  off  at  all  times  from  near  the  surface.  The 
pivoted  arm  is  provided  with  a  float  and  screen,  and,  in  some  works, 
provision  is  made  to  draw  it  to  any  desired  depth  by  means  of  a  chain 

I  and  windlass* 
In   open   masonry  reservoirs  gate-chambers  are  conveniently  built 
in  connection  with  the  reservoir  wall     In  covered  reservoirs  they  are 
usually   omitted,   the    \^lves   being  placed   within   the  reservoir  and 
operated  from  a  suitable  platform  or  from  the  outside, 
708.    Covered  Reservoirs,  —  In  Chapter  IX»  Art.  196,  the  effect  of 
storage  on  various  classes  of  waters  was  discussed.     It  was  there  shown 
that  ground-waters  should  be  stored  in  covered  reservoirs,  for  the  reason 
that  such  waters  usually  contain  sufficient  quantities  of  plant-food  to 
promote  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetable  organisms  unless  the  light  be 
excluded.     Many  cases  have  arisen  of  bad  tastes  and  odors  due  to  this 
I  cause  which  have  been  entirely  removed  by  covering  the  reservoir,  but 
the  conditions  are  often  so  favorable  for  the  growth  of  plants  that  con- 
siderable care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  all  light.     Filtered  surface- 
waters  should  also  as  a  rule  be  stored  in  covered  reserv^oirs,  since  by 
the  process  of  filtration  they  are  rendered  somewhat  similar  in  natiu-e 
to  ground-waters.     Where  reservoirs  are  located  in  the  densely  popu- 
b  lated  portions  of  cities^  covers  are  also  advisable,  in  order  to  exclude 
H  soot  and  dust.     Distributing-reservoirs  are  almost  universally  covered 
in    European    works,    and   as    the  use  of   filtered  supplies   becomes 
more  general  in  this  country   covered   reser\^oirs  will    become   more 
■     common, 

H  Covers  are  usually  made  of  masonry,  but  wood  has  been  used  in  a 
^  liunibcr  of  cases.  It  is  much  cheaper  than  masonry,  but  is  much  less 
^^urable  and  does  not  keep  the  water  as  cool  in  summer  or  wholly 
vent  freezing  in  winten 

709.    Wmdnt  Covers.  —  A  wooden  cover  for  a  large  area  may  con- 

isl  simply  in  a  horizontal  floor  of  boards,  supported  by  a  system  of 

lists  and  girders  resting  on  a  series  of  wooden  posts.     No  attemj^t 

feed  be  made  to  exclude  the  rain*     For  small  areas  the  covers  can 

adily  he  made  sloping,  and  this  is  a  preferable  arrangement.     Covers 

r  small   circular   reser%'uir5  and  large  wells  are  conveniently  made 

ical,  with  the  rafters  resting  against  the  wall  or  supported  on  light 
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7ZO.  Masonry  Cw^rr.  —  Maaonxy  oaven  are  now  generally  mactit 
of  concrete^  either  in  the  form  of  groined  arches  of  plain  concrete  otc 
flat  slab  and  beam  construction  of  reinforced  concrete.  Piers  an 
spaced  from  lo  to  15  feet  apart.  They  were  formerly  made  (tf  brick! 
but  now  are  generally  made  of  ccmcrete  pn^rtioned  at 
working  stresses.  Above  the  arches^  about  2  feet  of  earth  is 
to  prevent  extreme  variations  of  temperature  and  to  protect  the 
and  embankments  are  constructed  against  the  side  walls  to  meet 
covering  above.  As  the  loading  is  all  dead  load,  a  low  factor  of 
may  be  employed  and  piers  and  arches  made  relatively  light.  Hiidi 
the  older  construction  is  heavier  than  necessary.  Table  Na94» 
Coffin,*  gives  the  dimensions  and  pressures  for  brick  piers  of 
covered  reservoirs. 

TABLE  NO.  94. 

DIMENSIONS  or  AND  PSXSSURES  ON  PIKR8  OF  COVERED  RESERVOIRS  (COFFIN). 


ReaeiVDir. 


Height. 
Peet. 


CroH 
•ection. 
Sq.  Feet. 


Area  of 

Tnbutaiy 

Roof 

Surface. 
Sq.  Peet. 


Approz. 

Weight 

on  Pier. 

Tons. 


on  Pw 

To»per 
Sq.FooL 


Newton. . 
Brookline 
Franklin. 
.\shland.  . 
Wellesley. 
Albany. .  . 
Clinton. . . 
Proposed . 


17. 5 
16.5 

12.25 

7.50 

7.0 

7.0 


2.78 
4.00 
1 .00 
4.00 
4.00 
2.78 
4.00 
2.78 


136 
144 
90. 
248 
196 

187 

210 
196 


26.5 

20 

54 

51 

41 

78 

46 


II. 5 
6.63 
20 

12-75 

14.75 
lg.50 
1655 


As  between  the  groined  arch  of  plain  concrete  and  the  flat  rdn- 
forced  concrete  cover  the  former  is  probably  the  cheaper  for  large 
reservoirs,  as  in  such  a  case  the  construction  and  manipulation  of  forms 
can  be  reduced  to  an  economical  system.  In  modern  designs  groincJ 
arch  covers  have  been  worked  out  to  very  economical  tJimensions  s<> 
that  little  gain  can  be  effected  by  the  use  of  reinforcement  Ab 
example  of  such  design  is  shown  in  Fig.  200,  representing  a  clear-watff 
basin  at  one  of  the  Philadelphia  filtration  plants.  Fig.  201  illustrates 
the  common  type  of  concrete  cover  with  exterior  walls  built  of  the  san^t 
material.  This  form,  or  the  circular  reservoir,  is  probably  the  mos^^ 
economical   type   for   small    capacities.     Fig.   122,  p.  468,  shows  the 

*  From  a  very  complete  paper  on  covered  reservoirs  in  Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Soc 
1900,  xxxni.  p.  I. 
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rior  of  a  filter  where  the  groined  concrete  arch  is  used.     Another 
nple  of  the  use  of  the  groined  arch  is  m  the  Albany  filter  illustrated 


b 


Fic*  aoo  —Clear -WATER  Rescmvoir,  Philapelpuu. 

(From  EnfiM^^rm^  M^cm^t  y^\*  Jslu.) 


pages  465  and  477.     tlere  the  span  is   12  feet  and  rise  2^  fe 
cirete  arches  were  used  with  a  thickness  at  the  crown  of  6  inches. 


^^^'l^ 


rrMM>n>^W^^mms^^ 


-m»'~~ 


t-ss^ 


Fig.  30 1.  —  FoiiT  Meai>  RESEftvois* 
CFroja  Ett^mttrmg^  Ntwt^  vol,  liv.) 


Rg.  202  is  an  illustration  of  a  modem  design  in  which  the  plain 
:rete  arch  and  invert  is  used  in  connection  with  reinforced  walls. 
foundations  were  there  necessary.  The  concrete  is  dei>ended  \j\yon 
mper^'iousness,  the  wall  joints  being  made  by  means  of  wide  steel 
*s  or  keys. 

The  stresses  in  groined  arches  are  so  complicated  and  uncertain 
an  analysis  based  on  the  assumption  of  simple  arch  action  is  of 
little  value.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  concrete  probably  acts  more 
cantilever  than  an  arch.  This  was  shown  to  be  the  case  at  the 
,iiy  filters,  where  the  arches  actually  opened  at  the  crown  from  the 
ts  of  temperature  changes,  the  concrete  being  so  constructed  as  to 
a  line  of  weakness  at  this  point.    The  economical  proportions  can 
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best  be  determined  by  tests  or  from  actual  ezperienbe.  The  dimensians 
shown  in  the  iUustrations  have  proven  abundantly  large. 

In  Parisy  Belgrand  has  constructed  covers  of  concrete  groined 
arches  with  a  thickness  of  but  2.8  inches  at  the  crown  for  a  span  of 
13.3  feet,  and  4.4  inches  for  a  20-foot  span.  The  jners  were  from  10 
to  17  feet  high  and  13  to  18  inches  square.* 

Piers  should  be  spread  out  at  the  base  so  as  to  distribute  their  load 
sufficiently  to  avoid  practically  all  settlementy  and  the  floor  should  be 


Section  through  Exterior  Wall 


Section  thrwtjh  IptotWB 


Fir..  202.  — Rkservoir  Details,  New  Orleans. 

well  bonded  thereto.  Where  the  foundation  is  soft,  inverted  groined 
arches  may  be  used,  thus  distributing  the  weight  over  the  entire 
area. 

711.  Exterior  HW/y.  —  Where  vaulted  covers  are  used  the  exterior 
walls  must  of  course  be  designed  with  reference  to  the  arch  thrust.  In 
the  earlier  designs  of  brick  and  stone  masonry  these  walls  were  of 
relatively  heavy  section  having  vertical  inside  and  battered  outside  tic^ 
but  in  the  more  modern  designs  of  concrete  they  have  been  proportioiid 
on  more  economical  lines.  This  point  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  20a  A 
somewhat   extreme  design  of   this   character  is  shown   in   Fig.  205,! 


*  Sec  analysis  of  stresses  in  Coffin's  paper,  also  in  paper  by  MetcaiC  ia  Trifli  j 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E  ,  1900,  XLiii.  p.  37. 

t  ZeiL  Ver  dL  Ing.,  1898,  XLii.  p.  1059. 
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Fig.  202  illustrates  the  use  of  reinforced  exterior  and  division  walls 
economically  proportioned.    In  case  the  cover  is  of  reinforced  concretej 
as  in  Fig.  201,  the  exterior  and  division  walls  are  of  simple  reinforced^ 
construction  and  are  very  economical 


Fig.  305. — Smaij.  Reservoir  at  Vienna. 

711,    Masonry  Reservoirs  Above  Ground. —  Where  no  suitable  eleva- 

Ition  can  be  found  for  a  reservoir  of  the  kind  already  considered  it  will 

be  necessary  to  provide  artificially  the  required  elevation.     Ordinarily 

a  small  elevated  tank  is  made  to  suffice,  but  in  the  case  of  large  cities 

serv^ed   by  long^  conduits   it   is   desirable   to   have  a    larger    storage 

capacity,  and  in  a  few  instances  this  has  been  provided  for  by  large 

I  masonry  reservoirs.     In  these  reservoirs  the  thickness  of  the  walls  is 

determined  in  the  same  way  as  for  masonry  dams.     Sometimes  earth 

embankments  are  thrown  up  around  the  walls  to  maintain  the  water  at 

a   lower  temperature.     Very   interesting  examples   of  high   masonry 

I  reservoirs  are  furnished   by  those   of   Paris.      The   most   remarkable 

[.perhaps  is  the  Montmartre  reservoir,  which  is  four  stories  high,  each  of 

the  upper  three  stories  being  used  for  different  services.     The  lowest 

[story  is  for  the  piping  and  for  the  drainage  of  water  which  leaks  throughj 

[the  floor.     Fig.  204  shows  a  section  of  this  reservoir.     Reservoirs  of 

this  class  should  receive  careful  architectural  treatment  and  may  be 

[made  fine  monumental  works. 

In  repairing  the  inevitable  cracks  which  appear  in  these  large  reser- 
)irs,  the  cracks  are  first  cleaned  out  and  then  vulcanized  rubber  strips 
[are  cemented  in  with  rubber  cement*  and  the  whole  is  covered  with 
[tnortan* 

7 13-   Cost.  —  The  cost  of  reservoirs  varies  of  course  greatly  accord* 
ing  to  local  conditions,  kind  of  reservoir,  and  capacity.     According  K»J 
tapacity  the  cost  per  unit  will  be  less  the  larger  the  reservoir.     If  in 
,ti.  (2),  Art  702,  we  substitute  the  value  of  //  from  eq.  (3),  we  have 

j^i        ^i_         ^  ^^  *^        C      constant     ^,   ^ 

constant  x  Q-f  or  the  cost  per  unit  capacity  =  ^  =  — "r^  '    that 

•  E»i^.  N£ws,  i895»  XXTV,  p,  419, 
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is,  the  cost  of  reservoirs  per  Tnillion  gallons  will  vary  inversely  approxi- 
matcly  as  {?^     Thus  if  a  reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  lOO  million  gallons 


Fifi*  204*— M0HTMA.11TRK  RESERVaiR,  Paris, 

costs  $3,00  per  thousand  gallons  capacity,  one  of  to  millions,  similarlTT] 
constructed,  will  cost  about  3  X  to*  —  about  $4*75  per  thousand  gal- 
lons;  one  of  I    million  capacity  will  cost  $7.50,  etc. 
The  actual  cost  of  several  reservoirs  is  as  follows: 


Place. 


Earthen  reservoirs; 

Pittsburg.  Highland  Park,**.,*.. 

Trciiton ,  H .  J  *.,.,,. , *  * . . . 

Minneapolis,  Minn.*  two,  each.. . , 

Cmcinnan,  O.,  subsiding  reservoirs 
Covered  masonry  reservoirs  : 

A]  ba  n  y ,  Ga . . .  * , ,»..*»♦ 

Coshocton*  0.--..< . .  *. 

Franklin,  N.  H - 

Wetlcsley,  Mass , 

Rockford,  UK..,, .....,..,,. 

Brook line«  Mass.,*.*.   ,....*.,,.. 

M  ontmartre,  Paris . ... * 


Copaciiy  in 
Uallotiiu 


I25»000,OGO 
104,000,£XX> 
46,OCX3,CJOO 

50,000,000 

2S0,000 

3ao,oc3o 

504,300 

600^000 

1,000,000 

1,300,000 

3,000,000 


STAJ^D-P/PES, 
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Mr.  Coffin  estimates  the  cost  of  circular  resarvoirs  with  concrete 
/ers  as  follows  :* 


C»pAtity. 
Gallons. 

Diameter. 
Feet. 

Q»t  per 

1D0D  QaJIoni 

Capacity. 

500,000 
1,500,000 

3,000,000 

4(000,000 
5,000,000 

SI 

U5  5 

in 
144 

186 

16 

18 

12 

15,60 
12,85 

U.70 
1  r  .00 
10.07 
9^47 
9.13 

His  estimates  for  square  reservoirs  are  about  4  per  cent  higher  than 
Jie  above  figures. 

STAND-PIPES  AND  ELEVATED  TANKS. 

714,  Where  a  reservoir  requires  to  be  artificiaily  elevated  it  is 
lually  built  as  a  stand-pipe  —  a  tall  slim  tank  resting  on  the  ground 

or  as  an  elevated  tank  of  steel,  wood,  or  reinforced  concrete,  sup- 
Drted  by  a  suitable  tower.  Such  an  elevated  reservoir  may  or  may  not 
IB  enclosed  in  a  covering  of  masonry  or  wood,  according  to  the  necessi- 
of  the  case  and  the  notions  of  the  designer. 

Reservoirs  of  this  type  are  relatively  so  expensive  that  a  minimum 
tnount  of  storage  capacity  is  usually  provided.  As  shown  in  Art 
p8,  they  may  be  used  in  small  towns  to  enable  the  pumps  to  be  more 
conomically  operated^  or  in  larger  towns  to  provide  for  fire  consump- 

n  for  an  hour  or  so,  or  in  large  cities  to  act  merely  as  equalizers  for 
le  pumps.  The  capacities  of  stand-pipes  and  tanks  range  ordinarily 
^m  50,000  gallons  up  to  a  maximum  of  about  1,500,000  gallt>ns. 

715,  Location. — ^For  storage  purposes  only,  the  location  would  be 
same  as  that  for  any  other  reservoir,  as  discussed  in  Art.  699.     To 

sduce  the  cost,  it  is,  however,  desirable  to  place  the  tank  on  the 
ghest  ground  available  if  it  be  within  a  reasonable  distance.  Too 
feat  distances  will  be  undesirable  on  account  of  the  cost  of  mains  and 
le  loss  of  head  caused  by  a  long  line  of  pipe.  If  the  stand-pi[>e  acts 
mply  as  a  pressure-regulator,  it  should  be  located  near  the  pumping- 
Ration,  or  at  least  at  some  jwint  on  the  force-main  before  any  codr 
derable  number  of  branches  occur, 

Sleet  Stand-pipes, 

7 16,  General  Dimensions.  —  The  useful  capacity  of  a  stand-pipe  is 
uly  that  part  of  the  volume  which  is  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to  give 
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the  required  pressure.  All  water  below  this  level  acts  merely  as  a 
support  for  the  portion  above.  There  should  tiierefore  first  be  deter- 
mined the  lowest  useful  level  of  the  water,  and  the  pipe  should  then  be 
made  of  the  desired  capacity  above  this  plane.  The  ratio  of  height  to 
diameter  should  be  chosen  with  respect  to  the  following  considerations: 
Cost  of  pipe  and  foundation,  variation  in  water-level,  cost  of  pumping^ 
and  practicable  thickness  of  plates. 

If  (2  =  useful  capacity  in  gallons,  H  =r  height  of  pipe  in  feet  up  to 
the  lowest  useful  level,  x  =  additional  height  necessary  to  give  the 
desired  capacity  (2>  ^nd  d  =  diameter  of  pipe,  then  Q  =  5.9^^^/'  and 

xd^  =  — ,  =  a  constant,  =  K.     The  weight  and  cost  of  the  pipe-shell 
5.9 

are  nearly  proportional  to  (//"+  xf  and  to  rf*,  or,  Cost  =  K'd\H'\'  x'f\ 
butrf'  =  — ,   whence.   Cost  =:  K'K- -.     Differentiating,  etc., 

X  X 

we  find  that  for  a  minimum  cost,  x  ^  H,     That  is,  the  total  height 

l~Q' 
should  be  2//",  and  d  :=za/ 77.     This  result  will  of  course  be  modi- 


fied by  the  other  considerations  mentioned  above,  but  the  relation 
brought  out  will  aid  in  selecting  the  best  dimensions.  H  H  is  large, 
this  rule  would  be  likely  to  give  such  a  height  as  to  make  the  variations 
in  pressure  too  great  and  also  give  too  heavy  plates  at  the  bottom, 
plates  thicker  than  i|  inches  being  undesirable.  A  high  tank  will  also 
increase  the  cost  of  pumping.  On  the  other  hand  a  large  diameter  will 
increase  the  cost  of  foundation.  It  is  on  the  whole  desirable  to  use 
rather  large  diameters.  With  ordinary  values  of  capacity,  and  with  H 
equal  to  50  to  100  feet,  the  best  value  of  x  will  probably  be  from  j  to 
J  H.  The  best  proportions  can  readily  be  determined  by  trial  estimates 
of  cost  of  pipe  and  additional  cost  of  pumping  per  foot  in  height,  having 
regard  to  the  limiting  conditions  mentioned  above. 

If  the  entire  volume  can  be  counted  on  as  useful,  then  /T  =  o,  and 
the  best  proportions  will  depend  very  largely  upon  cost  of  foundation 
and  cost  of  pumping.  Neglecting  the  last  item,  and  assuming  as  before 
that  the  cost  of  shell  varies  as  jtV  and  that  the  cost  of  foundation  and 
bottom  plate  is  proportional  to  the  area,  or  to  rf*,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  economical  height  is  the  same  for  all  capacities,  and  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  2  5  to  30  feet.  The  cost  of  pumping  additional  height  will 
tend  to  reduce  this  slightly,  while  the  cost  of  the  upper  plates,  whose 
thickness  must  be  much  greater  than  required  for  water-pressure,  will 
tend  to  increase  it,  so  that  for  very  large  pipes,  40  feet  will  be  more 
nearly  the  economical  height. 
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If  a  stand-pipe  is  used  only  as  a  relief  to  the  pumps,  its  diameter 
may  be  made  from  3  to  6  feet.  A  diameter  of  twice  that  of  the  force- 
main  would  reduce  the  rate  of  variation  of  pressure  on  the  pumps  to 
one-fourth  that  in  the  mains,  which  would  be  sufficient  in  most  cases. 

717.  Forces  and  Stresses. — The  forces  to  be  considered  in  the  design 
of  a  stand-pipe  are  the  water-pressure,  the  wind-pressure,  the  weight 
of  the  pipe,  and  the  action  of  ice.  In  what  follows  let  //  =  distance  in 
feet  of  any  point  below  the  top,  d=  diameter  of  pipe  in  feet,  r  = 
radius  in  feet,  and  /  =  thickness  of  shell  in  inches  at  any  given  point. 

The  water-pressure  causes  a  stress  per  vertical  lineal  inch  of  pipe 
equal  to 

5  = —  =  2.(>hd. (I) 

The  stress  per  square  inch  is  \ 

'  =  —r \  .  .  .  (2) 

The  wind-pressure  is  usually  taken  at  40  to  50  pounds  per  square 
foot  on  one-half  the  vertical  projection  of  the  tank.  At  the  higher 
figure  the  bending  moment  in  foot-pounds  at  any  distance  //  below  the 
top,  caused  by  the  wind,  is 

^^=  50  X  Y  X  -  =  I2.5^^» (3) 

This  moment  causes  a  maximum  stress  in  the  shell  of  the  pipe  (the 
extreme  fibre)  equal  to 

s  -    J  , 

In  this  case^  =  r,  and  /=  \n{r^  —  r,*)  =  approximately  n  —  r*, 

(/  in  inches,)  whence,  in  pounds  per  square  inch, 

I       Mr                //« 
^=I^-^='-33^ (4) 

12 

and  the  stress  per  lineal  inch  along  a  circumferential  line  will  be  equal 
to 

•^='•33^' (5) 

If  W^=  weight  of  pipe  in  pounds,  the  stress  per  lineal  inch  due  to 
its  weight  will  be 

I      W  W 

5''==-=--">=.026-j, (6) 

12    nd  d  ^  ' 
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and  per  square  inch  will  be 

W 
s-^^026-^ (7) 

Assuming  the  average  thickness  above  the  point  in  question  to  be  - 

and  adding  15  per  cent  for  laps,  etc.,  the  weight  W^will  be  approxi- 
mately equal  to  y^dtk,  and  hence  s"  =  1.9A,  which  value  will  never 
exceed  a  few  hundred  pounds. 

Besides  the  overturning  effect  of  the  wind  there  is  to  be  considered 
the  collapsing  effect  on  the  empty  pipe,  especially  near  the  top  where  the 
plates  are  thin.  This  cannot  readily  be  computed,  but  must  be  provided 
for  by  an  ample  margin  of  strength  at  the  top  of  the  stand-pipe. 

The  effect  of  ice  action  is  a  very  serious  matter  in  unprotected  stand- 
pipes,  but  is  very  difficult  to  calculate  or  provide  for.  It  may  occur  in 
various  ways.  During  severe  weather  a  heavy  cylinder  of  ice  will  form 
next  to  the  shell.  A  warm  spell  may  cause  this  to  melt  somewhat 
around  the  outside,  and  then  the  water  in  the  annular  space  thus  formed 
may  again  freeze,  causing  a  heavy  bursting  pressure.  Or  the  water 
may  be  drawn  down  a  considerable  distance  after  heavy  ice  is  formed 
so  that  a  thaw  will  allow  the  mass  to  drop,  thus  causing  heavy  water- 
hammer;  or,  after  the  water  is  drawn  down,  the  pipe  may  be  so 
rapidly  refilled  as  to  blow  out  the  ice  cover,  causing  sudden  shocks  and 
stresses.  The  importance  of  this  matter  is  attested  by  the  many  acci- 
dents traceable  to  the  action  of  ice.* 

The  stresses  caused  by  ice  action  can  only  be  provided  for  by  the 
use  of  a  good  quality  of  soft  steel  which  will  allow  of  deformation 
without  injury,  and  by  the  use  of  a  large  factor  of  safety.  It  may  well 
be  questioned,  in  view  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  case,  if  all  metal  tanks 
built  in  cold  climates  should  not  be  encased  in  masonry  or  wood.  The 
construction  of  exposed  metal  tanks  in  cold  climates  would  scarcely 
be  considered  possible  in  the  more  conservative  European  practice. 

718.  Material  Employed. — The  material  used  for  stand-pipes  should 
be  soft,  open-hearth  steel,  of  a  tensile  strength  of  about  54,000  to 
62,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  best  practice  now  calls  for  a 
(^radc  corresponding^  to  flange  steel,  with  phosphorus  limit  of  about 
.06  per  cent,  an  elongation  of  22  to  25  per  cent,  reduction  of  area  of 
50  per  cent,  and  flat  bending  tests,  both  cold  and  after  heating  and 
quenching.  Many  stand-pipes  were  formerly  constructed  of  cheap  tank- 
steel,  which  is  doubtless  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  many  failures. 

*  See  reference  14.  p.  740. 
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ivets,  being  hand-driven,  are  preferably  made  of  wrought  iron.     Plates 
licker  than  }  inch  should  be  drilled. 

719*  Thickness  of  Plates. — The  safe  tensile  stress  on  net  section, 
here  but  little  ice  h  likely  to  form,  maybe  taken  at  about  15.000 
bunds  per  square  inch.  Where  thick  ice  is  to  be  expected  the  work- 
Ig  stress  should  be  reduced  to  12,000  or  even  10,000  pounds^  to 
fovide  for  the  unknown  ice  stresses.  The  vertical  joints  will  usually 
!  so  designed  as  to  have  an  efficiency  of  60  to  70  per  cent.  If 
=:  safe  stress  on  net  section  and  e  =  efficiency,  then  by  eq.  (2),  page 
;3,  the  required  thickness  to  resist  the  water-pressure  will  be 


/  = 


ae 


it  a  =  12,000  and  r  ^  |,  then,  approximately^ 


2,6M 


(8) 


(9) 


le  thickness  near  the  top  should  not  be  less  than  J  inch,  or  for  very 
trge  pipes,  ^^^  inch.  Plates  thicker  than  I  inch  or  1}  inches  should  be 
voided. 

The  stresses  due  to  wind  and  weight  need  not  be  considered  here, 
they  act  at  right  angles  to  the  stresses  due  to  water-pressure  and  arc 
so  much  less  in  amount. 

710-  Riveting. ^The  plates  forming  a  stand-pipe  are  usually  of  such 
width  as  to  build  5  feet  of  pipe,  and  are  from  8  to  10  feet  long.  Each 
lurse  is  preferably  made  cylindrical,  and  alternately  an  **  inside  **  and 

"outside  "  course. 

The  riveting  of  the  vertical  scams  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
instruction,  as  this  determines  the 
ength  and  economy  of  the  stand-pipe, 
ip-joints  are  most  commonly  used,  but 
■  thicknesses  exceeding  f  inch,  double- 
tt  strap-joints  are  much  preferable  and 
re  stronger.     The  butt-joint  is  arranged 

shown  in  Fig.  205,  thus  avoiding  the 
rging  at  corners  which  is  necessary  with 
ip-joints. 

The    maximum    economy  of  riveting  *^"^'  ^^^* 

tould  be  secured  by  selecting  a  diameter  of  rivet  such  that  its  shearing 

ngth  would  equal  its  crushing  strength,  but  in  practice  the  diameter 


I 
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selected  is  usually  somewhat  less  than  this,  in  order  to  avoid  too  great 
a  pitch  and  too  large  a  rivet.  For  lap-joints  the  diameter  is  made 
equal  to  about  twice  the  plate  thickness,  but  not  less  than  f  inch  nor 
more  than  i-|  or  i^  inches.  For  double-butt  joints  the  diameter  need 
not  be  made  so  g^eat.  With  the  selected  diameter,  the  pitch  is  deter- 
mined by  making  the  tensile  strength  on  net  section  equal  to  the 
shearing  value  of  the  rivets,  using  a  safe  shearing  strength  of  about 
three-fifths  of  that  used  for  the  tensile  strength.  The  efficiency  is  then 
the  ratio  of  safe  stcess  on  net  section  to  safe  stress  on  gross  section. 

Joints  are  single-,  double-,  or  triple-riveted,  depending  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  plates  and  the  economy  desired.  The  efficiency  of  a 
joint  increases  with  the  number  of  rows  of  rivets  used,  but  for  any  par- 
ticular style  of  riveting  the  efficiency  decreases  somewhat  as  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plates  increases,  on  account  of  the  limitations  to  the  size  of 
rivets.  It  is  therefore  of  greater  relative  importance  to  use  multiple 
riveting  on  thick  plates  than  on  thin  ones.  In  stand-pipe  construction 
it  is  usual  to  employ  single  riveting  for  the  upper  sections  where  the 
plates  are  not  fully  stressed ;  then  double  riveting  up  to  a  thickness  of 
f  or  I  inch,  and  triple  riveting  for  i  inch  and  above.  With  a  high 
cost  of  material  it  would  be  economical  to  employ  triple  riveting  for 
thinner  plates. 

Table  No.  95,  from  Johnson's  •*  Framed  Structures,"  gives  suitable 


TABLE   NO.   95. 

PROPORTIONS    FOR   RIVETED  JOINTS   FOR   STAND-PIPES. 
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proportions  for  riveted  joints,  together  with  their  efficiencies,  as  com- 
piled from  the  Watertown  Arsenal  reports. 

Horizontal  joints  are  made  single-riveted  lap-joints,  with  rivet  spac- 
ing of  about  three  diameters.     The  wind-stresses  will  not  require  con- 
sideration unle^^s  the  pipe  is  extraordinarily  tall  and  slim.    They  can  in 
I  any  case  easily  be  considered  by  the  use  of  eq.  {4).     All  seams  should 
[be  thoroughly  calked  with  a  round-nosed  calking-tool,  and  any  leaky 
seams  which  may  exist  when  the  pipe  is  filled  should  be  recalked. 

72s.  Bottom  Details. — The  bottom  is  made  of  plates  riveted  up  with 
I  circular  and  radial  joints,  the  former  being  made  lap-joints  and  the 
I  latter  butt-joints.  The  thickness  need  be  only  enough  to  permit  of 
[good  calking  and  to  be  durable, — about  ^  inch.  This  bottom  plate  is 
I  preferably  connected  to  the  side  plates  by  means  of  a  heavy  angle  on 
I  the  outside,  or  one  on  both  outside  and  inside  the  tank.  The  riveting 
I  of  the  side  plates  to  the  bottom  angle  is  referred  to  in  the  next  article 
I  In  erection,  the  bottom  is  riveted  up  and  attached  to  the  lower  course 
fcythc  side  plates  while  supported  a  short  distance  above  the  foundation, 
rThe  foundation  is  then  prepared  and  the  bottom  carefully  lowerco 
I  thereon*  To  furnish  an  even  bearing  and  to  level  up  the  foundation, 
la  dry  mixture  of  cement  and  sand  is  often  used,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
I  trouble  from  setting  before  the  %vork  is  in  place.  Grout  has  also  been 
I  used  by  forcing  it  through  holes  in  the  bottom  while  the  latter  is 
I  supported  about  an  inch  above  the  foundation.  The  holes  are  after- 
I  wards  plugged  up. 

I  722.  Foundation  and  Anchorage, — The  foundation  should  be  made 
I  monolithic  and  sufficiently  broad  to  give  such  low  pressures  on  tile  soil 
l^at  there  will  be  practically  no  settlement.  Failures  have  occurred 
Idue  to  poor  work  tn  tliis  respect-  Wind -pressures  should  be  carefully 
[considered.  Concrete  is  a  very  suitable  material  for  foundation  purposes, 
I  Stand-pipes  must  be  anchored  to  the  foundation  to  prevent  being 
poverturned  by  the  wind.  Eq.  (5),  page  713,  gives  the  tensile  sU-ess 
rper  lineal  inch,  circumferential ly>  at  any  point  in  the  pipe  due  to  wind, 

L  -  //'  . 

pt    is  S'  ^  i'33-;j-     The  effect  of  the  weight  of  the  pipe  in  reducing 

phis  need  not  be  considered.  The  stress  on  any  anchor-bolt  will  then 
|be  S*p,  where  /  =  distance  in  inches  between  bolts.  If  numerous 
fcolts  are  used,  their  size  will  not  be  great,  and  they  may  be  put  through 
Khc  exterior  bottom  angle  and  the  latter  double- riveted  to  the  pipe.  If 
puranged  in  this  way,  they  should  be  numerous  enough  so  that  the  stress 
■n  one  bolt  is  not  greater  than  can  be  transmitted  to  the  lower  plates 
py  (bur  or  five  rivets,  which  will  limit  the  size  of  bolts  to  about  if  times 
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the  diameter  of  the  lower  rivets. 
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By  spacing  the  bolts  sufficiently  close 
may  be  followed  in  almost 
any  case.  If  this  method  gives  a  large  number 
of  bolts,  it  will  be  simpler  to  use  fewer  and 
larger  bolts,  in  which  case  tliey  should 
fastened  to  the  stand-pipe  by  long  verti 
pieces  of  angles,  and  the  bolts  placed  close  to 
the  pipe  as  shown  in  Fig.  206,  The  number 
of  bolts  should  not  be  less  than  six  in  any 
case*  Anchor-bolts  should  extend  welt  iatf> 
Fig,  206-  the  masonry  and  be  fastened  to  anchor-platcs 

embedded  therein. 

The  method  here  given  for  determining  the  stress  in  anchor-bolts 
is  not  equivalent  to  the  usual  method  of  equating  moments  about  the 
edge  of  the  pipe,  but  gives  larger  values  than  that  method.  It  is  the 
same  as  would  be  used  at  any  other  horizontal  joint  of  the  pipe,  or  at 
any  section  of  a  beam,  and  it  assumes  that  a  tension  will  exist  on  the 
windward  side  before  the  resultant  pressure  reaches  the  outer  edge  of 
the  Joint— in  fact  as  soon  as  it  passes  the  edge  of  the  *"  middle  tliird,'* 
as  is  the  usual  assumption  in  all  masonry  designs. 

With  very  high  pipes,  and  on  soft  soils  requiring  broad  foundations, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  distribute  the  pressure  by  the  use  of  lai 
brackets  of  a  triangular  shape,  riveted  to  the  pipe,  at  the  outer  ends  of 
which  the  anchor-bolts  may  be  placed.*  These  bolts  may  be  %ui 
in  the  same  way  as  explained  above.  For  very^  slender  tanks,  stay's 
guys  of  wire  are  sometimes  used.  These  should  be  very  taut  so 
to  prevent  injurious  deflections* 

723.  Pipes  and  Valves, ^ — Usually  a  single  pipe  serves  both  as  inl 
and  outlet.  This  passes  through  an  arched  opening  in  the  foundation, 
turns  upwards  and  enters  the  stand-pipe 
at  the  bottom,  and  extends  into  it  a 
foot  or  two.  A  lead  joint  is  usually 
made  in  a  bell  casting  riveted  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pipe  as  shown  in  Fig, 
207.  Another  arrangement  is  shown 
in  Fig,  208,  which  illustrates  the  details 
of  the  bottom  of  the  West  Arling- 
ton stand-pipe,  Baltimore*  Md,,  Mr. 
Nicholas  J.  Hill,  chief  engineer.  The 
inlet-  and  overflow-pipes  are  of  steel, 

*  See  Johnson's  Framed  Structures,  p,  430. 
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rhey  are  riveted  to  steel  flanged  collars  at  the  entrance  to  the  pipe, 
^and   to  similar  collars  bolted  to  the  flanges  on  the  cast-iron  elbows 
which  rest  on  the  concrete. 
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Fic.  aoS, — BoTToii  Details,  Wist  Arlington  Stai*i>-pipe,  BALTiiiORK. 

(From  EtigMittfrtnjr  l^rtord.  Vol.  %t..\ 


A  drain-pipe  through  which  the  tank  may  be  drained  or  flushed 
should  be  provided.  Such  is  also  shown  in  Fig*  208.  Overflow^pipes 
ire  not  usually  provided  for  open  stand-pipes.  If  used,  they  should  be 
>laced  on  the  outside,  the  water  reaching  them  from  over  a  broad  wetr 
>r  through  an  orifice  in  the  side  of  the  tank*  Valves  for  inlet-  and 
irain -pipes  should  be  placed  outside  the  foundations* 

\\*here  the  fire  pressure  must  be  furnished  for  the  most  part  by 
iirect  pressure,  some  convenient  method  of  shutting  off  the  pipe  must 
>e  employed,  and  right  here  is  where  the  ordinary  system  is  apt  to  be 
ireak  and  out  of  repair.  Several  devices  are  in  use  for  closing  a  valve 
yy  electrical  means.  A  simple  form  of  such  device  consists  of  an 
rdinary  gate-valve,  operated  through  suitable  gearing  by  means  of  a 
weight  attached  to  a  drum  which  can  be  released  electrically*     The 
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valve  is  opened  by  hand.*  Another  general  form  consists  of  a  check* 
valve  arranged  to  be  operated  by  an  hydraulic  piston,  the  water  far 
which  is  supplied  from  the  force-main  and  controlled  by  a  small  vsilve 
operated  electrically,  t 

Another  simple  form  is  where  an  ordinary  hydraulic  gate-valve  is 
arranged  to  be  operated  by  an  electrical  device.  Other  devices  are 
employed  which  act  automatically  when  the  pressure  or  velocity  of  the 
water  is  increased.  These  are  apt  to  cause  heavy  water-hammer, 
unless  specially  guarded  against  by  the  use  of  a  balanced  valve  or  by 

relief- valves.J 

Whatever  the  device  used,  unless  the  valve  opens  as  well  as  closes 
automatically,  a  by-pass  with  check-valve  should  be  provided  to 
enable  water  to  flow  from  the  stand-pipe  in  case  the  pressure  in  the 
mains  falls  below  that  in  the  stand-pipe. 

High-water  electric  alarms  are  advisable  if  the  pipe  be  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  pumping-station.  The  pressure  indicated  at  the  station 
is  not  a  certain  guide  if  branch  mains  are  led  off  at  intermediate  points. 
For  encased  pipes  or  tanks  a  simple  float,  arcanged  to  close  an  electric 
circuit,  may  be  used.  For  exposed  {upes,  ice  is  likely  to  interfere,  and 
in  this  case  a  pressure-gauge  placed  in  a  vault  and  connected  to  the 
stand-pipe  can  be  arranged  to  give  an  alarm  at  any  desired  pressure. 
For  encased  stand-pipes  the  balanced  float-valve  described  on  page 
452  may  be  used  to  advantage  to  shut  off  the  supply. 

724,  Other  Details. — Top  Angle. — The  top  should  be  stiffened 
against  collapse  by  a  heavy  angle-iron,  not  less  than  3X5  inches,  and 
two  such  angles  should  be  used  for  large  pipes.  The  effect  of  the  wind 
on  an  empty  pipe  is  not  only  to  cause  a  pressure  on  the  outside,  but 
to  create  a  partial  vacuum  on  the  inside  near  the  top.  Several 
failures  have  occurred  from  lack  of  strength  at  this  point. 

Roof. — It  is  not  customary  to  roof  stand-pipes,  and  for  a  tall  slim 
pipe  a  roof  would  be  of  little  use  and  no  improvement  to  its  appearance. 
With  large,  low  pipes  a  conical  roof  of  curved  profile  may  well  be 
adopted.  It  affords  considerable  protection  and  improves  the  appear- 
ance of  the  structure.  It  is  usually  made  of  sheet  iron  or  copper,  sup- 
ported on  light  angle-iron  ribs  or  framework. 

Ladder. — A  ladder  should  be  built  on  the  outside  of  the  jripe,  but 
none  on  the  inside ;  and  in  general  there  should  be  no  obstructions  on 
the  inside  where  ice  is  likely  to  form  to  any  extent. 

♦  Eng,  Newst  1889,  xxii.  p.  291. 

t  Eng,  Record,  1894,  XXix.  p.  339:  1900,  XVII.  p.  177. 

X  See  description  of  automatic  valves  in  Eng»  Record^  i894t  XXIX.  p.  339;  En^* 
News,  XXXI.  pp.  12.  284. 
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Manhole. — ^A  manhole  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  lower  course  of 
[dates.  If  this  is  done,  care  should  be  taken  to  properly  reinforce  the 
mt  plate.  In  Fig.  209  this  is  accomplished  by  an  angle  and  a  cast- 
iteel  frame. 
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Fio.  209.— Manhole,  West  Arlington  Stand-pipb. 

'-  Ornamentation. — Besides  the  use  of  a  roof  as  noted  above,  the 
monotony  of  a  low  stand-pipe  may  sometimes  be  broken  up  by  a  wind- 
ing staircase.  For  a  very  tall  pipe  little  can  be  done,  perhaps,  to  im- 
^prove  the  appearance.  The  chief  cause  of  the  ugly  appearance  of  such 
ppes  is  the  lack  of  any  apparent  base.  A  massive  masonry  pedestal 
^3i,  a  height  proportioned  to  that  of  the  tank,  used  in  connection  with 
5^  suitable  cornice,  would  improve  the  appearance  considerably.* 

Painting. — Stand-pipes  should  be  well  painted  inside  and  out. 
3Por  the  interior,  asphalt  is  probably  the  best  material  to  use.  After 
painting  the  interior,  the  pipe  should  be  filled  to  detect  leaks  before 
Uie  outside  is  coated. 

725.  Encased  Stand-pipes. — A  stand-pipe  is  often  surrounded  with 
^  masonry  shell  in  order  to  furnish  protection  from  cold,  or  to  im- 
Kirove  the  appearance  of  the  structure,  or,  in  the  case  of  slender  pipes 
^vch  as  are  used  for  pressure-regulators,  to  protect  them  from  wind- 
B^ressure.  The  masonry  shell  may  be  of  stone  or  brick,  and  is  usu- 
pklly  built  enough  larger  than  the  pipe  to  permit  of  a  stairway  in  the 
h|iace  between.  For  small  towers  the  walls  can  be  calculated  as  if  the 
Mnicturewere  a  mooolith,  according  to  the  principles  applied  to  other 

"d-pressure  and  the  weight  of  masonry  being 


ohnion'f  Framed  Structures,  p.  433- 
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the  forces  considered.  The  resulting  walls  will  vary  considerablv^ 
thickness  from  top  to  bottom.  They  are  usually  made  from  24  toi 
feet  thick  at  the  bottom  and  i^  to  2  feet  at  the  top.  With  pipes  ^ 
large  diameters  (25  to  40  feet)  the  results  of  analysis  under  fH 
assumption  of  a  monolithic  structure  would  give  walls  too  thin  to  Be 


Viirtktal  Section. 

Fig.  210.— Compton  Hill  Water*tow£r,  St.  Louts. 

iFram  E»j[ineirrittg  Krt^t^  vol.  xkximJ 

stable  locally,  and  it  cannot  well  be  assumed  that  such  walls  act  1 
monoliths*  Under  such  conditions  it  may  be  best  to  provide  ag3Lin<fi 
wind-pressure  by  the  tank  anchorage,  and  then  brace  the  walls  agaiJ 
the  tank,  as  was  done  at  St.  Charles,  Mo.  In  this  case»  with  a  lanlf 
35  X  70  feet,  the  walls  were  supported  at  six  points  by  circular  LitticcI 
girders  2  feet  deep  riveted  to  the  tmk.  At  the  same  time  thcsel 
girders  served  to  strengthen  the  tank  against  buckling.  The  walls  were] 
from  9  to  13  inches  thick** 


^  Jeur,  Axsn.  Enjg^,  Sttc.,  iS^g,  KtV.  p,  533. 
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Encased  pipes  must  be  provided  with  overflows,  which  may  be  built 
either  inside  or  outside  the  main  pipe.  For  this  type  of  structure^ 
roofs  are  quite  necessary,  and  should  be  carefully  proportioned  with 
respect  to  appearance.  The  masonry  offers  considerable  opportunity 
for  architectural  treatment,  and  this  feature  should  be  referred  to  a 
competent  architect. 

A  small  encased  stand-pipe  built  near  a  pumping-station  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  210.  The  stand-pipe  is  provided  with  a  2-foot  overflow- 
pipe  which  is  connected  at  two  points  with  the  main  pipe.  Either 
connection  may  be  used,  according  to  the  pressure  required.  In  the 
design  of  this  structure  the  architectural  features  were  of  considerable 
importance,  the  tower  being  located  in  a  prominent  place.  The  base 
of  the  tower  is  of  blue  Bedford  stone,  the  sub-tower  of  white  limestone, 
and  the  main  shafl  of  buff  brick,  trimmed  with  granite.  The  roof  is  of 
white  tile.     The  tower  is  lighted  by  electricity. 

Elevated  Tanks, 

726.  Economy  of  Elevated  Tanks.  —  If  the  lower  portion  of  the  water 
in  a  stand-pipe  is  at  too  low  an  elevation  for  useful  pressure,  its  only 
office  is  to  furnish  support  to  the  useful  part  above.  Where  this  useless 
zone  is  of  any  considerable  depth  the  support  can  be  more  cheaply 
furnished  by  a  steel  trestle.  Assuming  the  safe  compressive  stress  in 
the  columns  of  such  a  trestle  to  be  10,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  the 
total  cross-section  of  the  columns  necessary  to  support  a  tank  above 
any  given  plane  will  be  about  one-half  that  of  a  stand-pipe  at  the  same 
elevation.  The  thickness  of  a  stand-pipe  would  also  increase  rapidly 
from  this  point  down,  while  the  column  sections  would  increase  but 
slightly.  The  economy  of  the  trestle  form  is  therefore  very  evident 
where  the  distance  to  the  useful  elevation  is  considerable.  The  cost 
of  piping,  trestle-bracing,  etc.,  would  add  to  the  expense  of  the  tank, 
but  the  foundation  for  a  tank  is  less  expensive  than  that  for  a  stand-pipe. 
Besides  being  cheaper,  a  tank  is  much  less  objectionable  in  appearance 
than  a  stand-pipe,  and  experience  indicates  that  trouble  from  ice  is  less 
Jikely  to  occur. 

727.  Form  and  Proportions. —  For  roofed  tanks  a  height  equal  to  the 
diameter  would  not  be  far  from  the  most  economical  proportions,  but 
a  height  somewhat  greater  than  this  will  usually  look  better. 

Formerly  the  bottoms  of  tanks  were  made  horizontal  and  supported 
on  a  3yst.em,  of  be^ms,  but  later  designs  use  a  conical  or  a  spherical 
bottom  supported  at  the  periphery  only,  which  is  a  better  and  much 
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cheaper  arrangement.  The  spherical  form  is  the  best,  and  involves 
special  difficulty  in  construction.  A  hemispherical  bottom  gives  lo 
stresses  to  be  provided  for  than  the  segmental  form,  but  rather  na 
complex  details  at  the  supports,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  prefim 
especially  where  the  tank  rests  upon  masonry  walls.  Tlie  hemisph 
cal  form  has,  however,  been  adopted  as  the  standard  by  at  least 
large  construction  firm. 

728*  Stresses  in  Tank. — The  thickness  of  side  plates  is  the  sanu 
for  stand-pipes,  and  the  details  are  similar.  If  the  bottom  is  spheri 
the  tension  per  lineal  inch  will  be  one-half  that  in  a  cylinder  of 
same  radius  and  with  the  same  internal  [Mressure,  or  by  eq.  (i),  p 
713,  will  equal 

5  =  2.6Ar,        ( 

in  which  r  =  radius  of  bottom,  and  h  =  head  of  water  in  feet.     F( 

d 
hemispherical  bottom,  r  =  — ,  and  hence  the  thickness  of  plates  wc 

be  equal  to  one-half  that  of  the  lowest  side  course  (assuming  s: 
efficiency  of  joint),  but  should  not  be  less  than  -,^1  or  f  inch. 

To  analyze  the  stresses  in  a  conical  bottom  it  will  be  conven 
to  consider  the  tensile  stresses  along  an  element  of  the  cone,  and  th 
at  right  angles  thereto,  separately. 

Fig.  2 1 1  shows  the  portion  of  a  conical  bottom  below  any  sect 

,X- ^--      ^" 


Fig.  211. 


Im,  W  is  the  total  weight  of  water  directly  above  the  secti( 
together  with  the  small  weight  of  water  and  tank  below,  and  5  is  i 
tensile  stress  per  lineal  inch.  Assuming  no  bending  stresses  to  cxi 
we  have 

5  sin  6>  X  12  X  ^np  =  W^ 
whence 

S=.OI32 : — Ti, (\ 
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lich  p  is  in  feet.  If  A  =  average  head  of  water  on  this  portion  of 
x)ttom,  we  have' (neglecting  the  weight  of  tank)  H^=  62, ^hnf/^ 
ice 


5  =  2.6 


Ph 


sin  6 


he  edge  of  the  tank  5  is  a  maximum  and  is  equal  to  2.6 


(12) 

rk 
sin  8^ 


6  =  30°  this  would  be  the  same  as  the  stress  in  the  lowest  side 
(eq.  (i),  page  713). 


Fig.  212. 

'he  tensile  stress  in  a  circumferential  direction  will  now  be  deter- 
d.  Fig.  212  shows  one-half  of  a  horizontal  slice  of  the  bottom, 
Toot  in  vertical  dimension.  5^  and  5,  are  the  stresses  per  lineal 
acting  in  the  directions  indicated,  and  P  is  the  stress  to  be  deter- 

d.     The  length  AB  =  -; — g,  and  is  the  same  as  the  length  over 

[1  P  acts.     The  average  head  is  hy  the  average  radius  is  p,  and 
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the  water- pressure  per  lineal  unit  is  w.  Equating  horizontal  compo- 
nents, we  have,  by  a  summation  similar  to  that'performed  in  getting 
the  bursting  stress  in  a  pipe, 

P  =  S^  cos  6fji  —  5,  cos  ^p,  +  w  sin  ^p.  .  .  .  (13) 
Equating  vertical  components,  we  have 

5j  sin  6.7 p^  —  5,  sin  Onp^  =  w  cos  dxp;      .     .     .     (14) 

whence  we  may  write 

cos'^ 
S.costfp,^  S.cos&p^^wp-^^ (15) 

62.5// 
Furthermore,  w  =  —. — ;;. 
sm  6 

Substituting  in  eq.  (13)  from  eqs.  (14)  and  (15),  we  have 

The  stress  per  lineal  foot  will  be  P  sin  (f,  or,  expressed  in  pounds  per 
lineal  inch,  it  is 

This  is  just  twice  the  stress  given  by  eq.  (12),  and  is  greater  than  the 
stress  in  the  lower  side  plates  in  the  ratio  of  i  :  sin  6.  To  avoid  too 
thick  bottom  plates,  therefore,  ^  should  not  be  made  small. 

729.  Connection  between  Side  and  Bottom  Plates, — With  a  conical  or 
segmental  V>ottom  the  inclined  pull  per  inch  at  the  line  of  connection 
with  the  sidu  plates  will  he  j^Mven  by  eq.  (i  i).      It  is 

\y 

S  --  .0132—  . 

^   r  sm  ti 

where  \V  =  total  weight  of  water  and  of  bottom,  r  =  radius  of  tank, 
and  H  =  ani^le  of  inclination  with  the  horizontal  of  cone  element,  or  of 
tangent  to  circular  se^^nient  at  outer  edge.  The  bottom  and  sides  are 
connected  by  means  of  a  circular  angle  or  shape  iron,  which  resists  the 
horizontal  c()mj)onent  of  the  force  .S',  by  compression  as  a  ring.  The 
compressive  stress  in  this  ring  will  be 

J"  zrz  \2S  cos  ffr  ^  .i59frcot  f/,      .      .      .      .     (18) 
or  approximately 

y^'  =  3l.2//r^  cot  <y ^191 

where  //  —  average  depth  of  water.      This  is  a  very  considerable  stress 
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and  must  be  provided  for  by  a  sufficient  amount  of  metal,  but  the  metal 

of  the    side    plates   and    of  the  bottom  plates  can  be  counted  on  for 

5   or  6  inches  from    the  angle.     The    hemispherical    bottom   causes 

'  no  stress  of  this  kind  and  is  in  this  way 

I  preferable. 

Fig.   213  illustrates  three  simple    ar- 
rangements   of    this    detaiL       The    bent 
bottom  plate  should  in  the  first  two  cases 
1  be   supported    close   to   the    line   of    the  ^^^-  ^'^"  ■ 

bend.      For  other  details  see  Figs.  214  and  217,  " 

730,  The  Tower. — The  tower  consists  of  a  steel  trestle  of  four  to 
I  eight  legs.     The  material  for  this  may  be  medium  steel,  and  compara- 
i  tively   high   working  stresses   may  be   used   in   its   design,    since   the 
stresses   are   all    dead-  and   wind -load    stresses.      Four  legs  are  the 
smallest  practicable  number,  but  for  tanks  of  large  diameters  the  use 
of  only  four  legs  brings  very  heavy  local  stresses  on  the  tank  at  the 
[points  of  connection.      Six  or  eight  is  a  better  number  and  presents  a 
[better  appearance,   but  is  more  expensive.     A  design  in  which  four 
[posts  are  used  and  branched  near  the  top  was  employed  by  Johnson 
L&  Flad  at  Laredo,  Texas,  and  again  by  Mr.  Flad  at  Murphysboro,  IlL 
[The  latter  design  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  216  and  217,     This  arrange- 
iment  gives  twelve  points  of  support  without  the  use  of  an  expensive 
tower.     The  tank  is  sheathed  with  wood  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
[ice.  .     , 

I  The  columns  of  the  tower  may  be  of  channels,  Z  bars,  or  any  con- 
Ivenient  form  of  section.  They  are  supported  at  intervals  of  20  to  30 
Ifeet  by  lateral  bracing,  which  also  forms  the  wind-bracing.  This 
[bracing  usually  consists  of  horizontal  struts  and  diagonal  tie-rods, 
I  For  eight  or  more  legs  radial  struts  should  also  be  used  to  give  rigidity 
[to  tlie  tower.  In  high  towers  the  columns  should  preferably  have  a 
Ibrokcn  outline  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  as  in  Fig-  315,  which  illus- 
Itrates  the  large  tank  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  at  Ames,  Iowa, 
Iprof.  A.  Marston,  engineer.  This  was  the  first  tank  in  which  this 
Ifeature  was  carried  out.  The  details  of  this  tank  are  shown  in 
I  Fig.  214, 

1  73 It  Sirtsscs  in  Tower. — The  stresses  due  to  the  vertical  load  are 
Ifcadily  calculated,  and  for  the  four-post  tower  those  due  to  wind  also, 
■In  the  six-  or  eight-post  tower  the  wind-stresses  are  not  so  readily 
etermined.  The  following  method  was  first  suggested  by  Prof, 
I    [arston.* 

I    «  *  Eng,  Ntwtt  tS^,  xxxix.  p.  371. 
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Fig,  au*— Details  of  Elevated  Tank  at  Am%s,  Iowa* 


FtG>  215, —Elevated  Takk,  Iowa  AaEictit-TuitAL  CuLtian,  Ahks,  Jowa 
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The  amount  of  wind-pressure  on  the  tank  may  be  assumed  the 
[same  as  gfiven  for  stand-pipes.      On  the  tower  a  pressure  of  50  pounds 
per  square  foot  of  all  exposed  areas  may  be  assumed.     As  regards 
[wind-stresses  the  tower  may  be  considered  as  a  vertical    cantilever 


n ""i  _^T: 


^j-^ 

ElcTatiofi.  Tank  deuilfl. 

Pig.  ii6.^Elevatsp  Tank,  MuftPHYSBOfto.  Ill, 

earn  anchored  to  the  ground.      Then  if  we  pass  a  horizontal  section 
the  top  of  each  story»  cutting  the  posts  only  (between  points  of 
[attachment  of  diagonal  bracing),  we  can  get  the  vertical  components 
post  stresses  as  in  a  beam  made  up  of  parts.     Thus  in  Fig.  218, 
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representing  such  a  section,  let  A  =  section  of  each  post,  and  r  = 
radius  of  tower.  The  maximum  stress  in  post  a  will  occur  when  th( 
wind  blows  at  right  angles  to  axis  /m.  If  Af  is  the  wind  moment 
about  the  horizontal  plane  assumed,  the  fibre-stress  in  posts  a  will  Ix 


Foot  of  Main  CMwmn««^ 

Fig.  217.— Details  of  Elevated  Tank,  Murphysboro,  III. 

iFronn  F.ngimeerin^  Record^  vol.  xuii  ) 


Mr 


y  =  -^,  wliere  /  =  moment  of  inertia  of  the  entire  tower  about  Im,  = 
4^1  r',  if  we  nei^lect  the  moment  of  inertia  of  each  column   about  itJ 


M 
own  axis.      Hence  /"=      ,   ,  or  the  total  column  stress  = 


P  =  fA 


M 

AT 


(20; 


The  stress  on  columns  b  —    7-  ,  and  on  columns  r,  =  o. 
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I        In  E  six-post  tower  /  =  lAf^^  and  the  stress  in  the  most  remote 

[  post  is  — I  and  on  each  of  the  others  is . 

I  *^         ir  2  jr 

I         By  this  method  the  vertical  components  acting  at   the  top  and 

I  bottom  of  each  story  at  each  post  can  be  found.     Then  taking  each 

I  story  separately,  the  stresses  in  the  diagonal  rods  can  be  found  by 

1  equatiJig  vertical  components  acting  at  top 

I  and   bottom   of   each   post,   beginning   with 

[  the  post  a  where  the  stresses  on   the  two 

diagonals   attached  thereto  are  equal     The  ^^ 

I  actual  post  stresses  are  then  found  by  equa- 

I  ting   vertical    com{x>nents  at    either   top   or  H^^'^^^p^ 

I  bottom  joint,  and  finally  the  stresses  in  the 

I  lateral  struts  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  two  ^ 

I  equations  of  the  components  in  a  horizontal  ^ 

I  p]ane  acting  at  a  joint, 

I         The   wind-stresses   should   be    combined 

I  with  maximum  dead-load  stresses  to  get  the 

I  maximum  post  compression,  and  with  minimum  dead-load  stresses  to 

I  ^et  the  tension  on  the  windward  post  and  the  pull  on  the  anchorage. 

I        732*   Connection  of  Tower  and  Tank* — With  conical  or  segmental 

I  bottoms  the  lower  side  sheets  are  usually  extended  below  the  bottom 

I  and  finished  with  two  angles  as  flanges*  which  rest  on  the  tops  of  the 

I  columns,  as  in  Fig.  21^.     With  hemispherical  bottoms  the  extension 

I  of  the  lower  sheets  is  unnecessary,  as  a  central  connection  can  readily 

I  be  made  to  the  side  and  bottom  plates  as  shown  in  Fig.  214,     Ample 

I  stiff n^s  should  be  provided,  and  sufficient  reinforcement  to  enable  the 

I  column  load  to  be  safely  distributed  into  the  side  plates.     With  but 

I  four  posts  the  lower  course  of  side  plates  should  be  thickened.     Lateral 

I  stiffness  is  secured  by  riveting  to  the  tank,  at  the  level  of  the  post  con- 

Ijicction,  a  circular  plate  or  lattice  girder  supported  on  brackets,  and 

pvhich  may  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  floor  or  support  for  a  balcony. 

I        7aj.    Anchorage,  —  Each   column    must    be  well  anchored   to  the 

Koundation,  with  a  strength  of  anchorage  equal  to  the  maximum  uplift 

Hue    to    wind   acting  on   empty  tank.     The  amount  of  this  uplift  is 

fcofnputed  as  explained  above.     The  foundation  should  be  rigid,  and 

Imrgc  and  heavy  enough  to  serve  as  anchorage  and  to  give  only  safe 

pressure  on  the  ground.     There  should  be  practically  no  settlement* 

MB    any  unequal   settlement   will   greatly  change  the  stresses  in  the 

lower. 

I       734»    Inlet-pipe. — The  inlet-pipe  is  usually  made  to  enter  the  tank 
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at  the  center  of  the  bottom,  and  should  be  provided  with  an  expansion- 
joint.  This  may  consist  of  a  brass-lined  stuffing-box  and  gland  or  a 
joint  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  165,  b^  page  611,  may  be  used  to 
advantage.  In  cold  climates  the  pipe  must  be  protected  by  a  frost- 
casing,  which  is  usually  a  simple  wooden  box  with  one  or  more  air- 
spaces and  perhaps  a  packing  of  some  non-conductive  material.  If 
the  tank  is  encased,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  an  overflow-pipe. 

735.  Masonry  Towers. — It  is  the  common  practice  in  Europe  to 
support  the  tank  on  a  masonry  structure,  and  also  to  enclose  it 
with  masonry  or  wood.  This  form  of  construction  readily  lends 
itself  to  effective  architectural  treatment  and  should  be  more  often 
adopted  in  this  country.  The  bottom  details  in  this  case  are  ar- 
ranged as  shown  in  Fig.  213,  the  tank  resting  upon  the  wall.  The 
masonry  or  wood  casing  above  must  then  be  bracketed  out.  To 
economize  in  masonry  a  method  of  construction  devised  by  Engineer 
Intze  has  frequently  been  employed  in  Germany.  This  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.    219,  which  shows  a  section  of  the   tower   at   Kreuz- 

berg,  Berlin.*     The  tank  has  a  capacit>'of 
about  100,000  gallons. 

736.  Wooden  Tanks.  —Elevated  tanks  of 
wood   are  frequently   used   where   low  first 
cost  is  an  essential  element  and  the  quantit)- 
to  be   stored    does   not    exceed    50.000  to 
75,000  gallons.     Wooden  tanks  are  cheap, 
and  if  well  built  will  last  fifteen   or  twenty 
years.      The  staves  should  be  of  good  clear 
material  and  should  be  dressed    to  proper 
curvature  on    the  outside.        Hoops  should 
be  relatively  thick  to  resist  corrosion,  and 
should    be    thoroughly  coated   with  asphalt 
or  other  protective   coating,    before   being 
put  in  place.      Lugs  and  fastenings  are  a 
source  of  weakness.     They  should  be  ca^^ 
fully  designed  and  of  ample  strength.     The 
support   of  the   floors    must    also    be  wdi 

F,G.  .19.-INTZE  TOWER     '°°'^*^^  ^f*^*"-     "T**^  ^^l^f  '*0"'-ce  of  trouU. 

AT  Krkuzberg,  Berlin.       with  wooden  tanks  is  in  the  weakening  ^ 

the  hoops  by  rusting  from  the  inside.     Galvanizing  is  now  being  tried 

as  a  preventive,  and  may  prove  more  successful  than  coatings  formerly 


♦  Zeit.  d,  Ver.deutsch.  Jng,,  1886.  p.  28. 
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■  useil.     Several  failures  of  wooden  tanks  have  occurred  by  the  sudden 

■  bursting  of  the  hoops,  and  it  is  questionable  poHcy  to  construct  such 
I  tanks  where  their  failure  is  likely  to  endanger  life,  as  it  is  quite  certain 
I  that  ihey  will  not  be  reg^ularly  inspected  as  they  should  be* 

H         736a.    Tanks   of   Reinforced   Concrete.  —  Reinforced   concrete  has 

■  been  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  construction  of  stand-pipes  and 

■  tanks.  In  first  cost  they  compare  favorably  with  steel  structures  and 
H  in  durability  are  superior.  The  design  as  to  strength  is  simple,  steel 
H  being  used  to  supply  the  entire  tensile  strength  required.  Certain 
H  practical  difficulties  of  construction  arise,  however,  which  have  nt>t  been 

■  overcome  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  certainty  to  lead  to  the  general 
H  adoption  of  this  type  of  structure.  These  relate  to  the  securing  of 
H  complete  imperviousness  and  a  satisfactory  external  appearance.  It  is 
I  difficult  to  make  the  body  concrete  im|>ervious  owing  to  the  effect  of 
H  temperature  chan^^^es  and  distortions  due  to  tensile  stresses.  Usually, 
H  therefore,  imperviousness  is  secured  by  means  of  some  kind  of  water- 
H  prt)of  coating.  It  is  probable  that  a  reliable  and  satisfactory  methoil  of 
H  construction  will  soon  be  developed  which  will  lead  to  the  general  use 
Hof  reinforced  concrete  for  these  structures.  Figs.  219a  and  219b  illus- 
Htrate  a  design  uf  tanks  built  at  Havana,  Cuba,  which  are  very  satis- 

■  factory  in  appearance.     The  details  are  clearly  shown  in   Fig.  219b, 

■  Imperviousness  was  secured  by  the  use  of  a  well-mixed  wet  concrete.* 
H  737.  Storage  of  V/ater  under  Pressure. —  In  direct-pressure  systems, 
H  some  elasticity  is  to  be  desired  to  lessen  the  shock  on  the  pumps  and 
H mains  due  to  sudden  variations  in  the  draught.  The  small  stand-pi[>e 
Bused  for  regulating  the  pressure  has  already  been  described.     Another 

■  means  of  furnishing  a  small  amount  of  elasticity  is  by  means  of  large 
Bair-chambers  placed  on  the  mains  near  the  pumps.  Such  have  been 
^■lised  in  a  number  of  cases-f  The  air  can  readily  be  supplied  when 
^■Tequircil  by  means  of  a  small  auxiliary  chamber  placed  below  the  main 
^Bchambcr  and  so  connected  that  air  can  be  admitted  to  it  under  no 
^Ppressurc ;  then  by  closing  the  inlet  and  opening  the  connection  to  the 
Bniain  lank  the  air  may  be  forced  into  the  latter  by  the  vvater*pressure 

from  the  force-main. 

Lin  small  works,  air-chambers  or  their  equivalent  may  also  be  used 
\  provide  a  considerable  storage  of  water  and  thus  avoid  the  use  of 
and'pipes  or   ele^^ted  tanks.     In  the  design  of  such  storage-tanks 
c  larger  the  proportion  of  air-space  the  less  will  be  the  variation  in 
[ 


•  Eng,  N€ws,  1908,  LIX.  p.  471- 

t  Sec  En^^  RecQrd^  1S9J,  xxvTL  p.  tgSj  1893,  ysx-nn.  p*  15s ;  1899,  jcu  p,  55. 
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water -pressure  as  the  tank  is  emptied.     If  V  =  volume  of  tank, 
V  ^  maximum  volume  of  water  stored,  then  V--v  =  minimum  volum' 
of  air.     If  the  pressure,  when  containing  the  maximum  volume  of  watcr» 

be  Pf  then  when  the  tank  is  just  empty  the  pressure  is/  =  pfi  — -^\ 


I 


Fig,  219a.     Water  Tank,  Havana,  Cuba. 

(Fram  Mtt^rnffrtir^  Xftft^s^  vol,  iix.) 
If  I 

Thus  if  —  =  -,  then  /  —  5  A   and  the  variation  in  pressure  is  ^ 

third  the  maximum.  The  less  the  desired  variation  in  pressure  th 
greater  must  be  the  tank  capacity  for  a  given  water  capacity. 
air  can  be  maintained  in  the  tank  by  the  same  method  as  prevkxis^ 
explained. 

A  system  of  pressure-storage  having  several  advantages 
just    described  is  the  Acme  Company's  system,  based  on  patent 
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I.  E-  Wortham  and  Oscar  Darling.     In  this  system  the  air  is  stored 
separate  tank  at  a  higher  pressure  than  is  ordinarily  kept  on  the 


3'Sf^b-.,.        ^^O^r,M,sh 


M^iif     Verticol     S«ctiOfi  Holf    Vertical     Section 

A   -    B  ,  S  -  C  . 


Hon  5»etion 


FiG.  219K     Watem  Tank,  Havawa,  Cuba. 

CFtom  Emgin^twin^  N«m$^  vol.  lix.> 

en     By  reducing- valves  in  the  connecting  pipes,  the  pressure  on 

water  may  be  maintained  constant,  or  may  be  increased  in  case  of 

Air-compressors  must  be  used  here  to  keep  up  the  air-supply. 
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A  number  of  plants  of  this  kind  have  been  installed.     (See  references 
lo,  I  St  1 8,  page  741*)     The  use  of  a  pressure  storage  system  avoids 
trouble  from   ice,  and  for  very  small    quantities   is  cheaper  than 
elevated  tank.     A  storage-tank  can  also  be  located  at  the  pumpbj 
station  and  the  pressure  easily  controlled.     For  large  quantities  the' 
system  would  be  very  expensive. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 
THE  DISTRIBUTING  SYSTEM. 

738.  General  Requirements. — ^A  distributing  system  should  be  so 
designed  that  it  will  be  able  to  supply  adequate  quantities  of  water  to 
all  consumers,  and  that  this  will  be  accomplished  with  economy  and 
with  reasonable  security  against  interruption.  With  respect  to  the 
design  of  this  part  of  a  water-works  system,  the  uses  of  water  naturally 
&11  into  two  very  distinct  classes:  (i)  the  ordinary,  every-day  use  for 
domestic,  commercial,  and  public  purposes;  and  (2)  the  use  for  fire 
extinguishment.  In  the  former  case  the  consumption  is  relatively 
uniform  over  different  portions  of  the  city,  and  is  also  well  distributed 
over  many  hours  of  the  day ;  in  the  latter  case  the  rate  is  likely  to  be 
extremely  high  for  a  very  short  period  of  time,  but  this  excessive  use 
of  water  will  usually  be  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  area.  To 
supply  water  in  the  former  case  requires  the  wide  distribution  of 
moderate  quantities,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  problem  is  rather  the 
concentration  of  large  volumes  within  a  narrow  district,  which  district 
may  be  situated  at  any  point  in  the  system. 

The  cost  of  distributing-mains  is  usually  the  largest  item  in  the 
cost  of  a  water- works,  and  consequently  much  care  must  be  taken  in 
the  design  of  this  part  of  the  system.  In  small  towns  it  will  often  be 
impracticable  to  provide  as  large  mains  as  would  be  required  to  furnish 
entirely  satisfactory  fire  protection,  and  in  such  a  case  the  advantage 
of  improved  fire  protection  must  be  carefully  balanced  against  increased 
cost  of  large  pipes. 

To  supply  water  to  all  consumers  requires  that  a  pipe  be  laid  in 
each  street,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  cross-streets  are  not  built 
upon.  In  the  outlying  districts,  pipes  are  laid  in  those  streets  where 
the  density  of  the  population  warrants  it,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  management,  but  much  difference  in  policy  exists  in  respect  to  the 
matter  of  extensions. 

The    distributing    system    includes,    besides    the    pipes,    the  fi^^ 
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W  hydrants,  service  connections,  valves,  fountains,  watering- troughs» 
I    meters,  and  occasionally  other  details. 

■  73^.  The  Pressure  Required. — a.  Ordinary  St-rt*Ui\ — For  ordinary 
service  the  pressure  at  any  point  should  be  sufficient  to  supply  water 
at  a  reasonable  rate  in  the  upper  stpries  of  houses  and  factories,  and 

»in  business  blocks  of  ordinary  height.     This  will  require  at  the  street- 
level  a  pressure  of  from  2  j  to  35  pounds  in  residence  districts,  and 
tisually  from   30  to  45  pounds  in  business  districts,  according  to  the 
_   character  of  the  buildings. 

P  d.   Fire  Serzn^e. — For  fire  purposes  the  pressure  required  in  the 

mains  depends  upon  whether  it  is  intended  that  fire-streams  shall  be 

furnished  directly  from  the  hydrants  or  whether  steam  fire-engines  are 

to  be  used.      In  small  cities  and  towns  it  is  of  the  greatest  advantage 

B  to  supply  fire-streams  without  the  use  of  engines,  and  in  most  such 

I  places  this  method  is  adopted,  fire-engines  being  sometimes  kept  in 

H  reserve,    however,     for    extraordinary   conflagrations.       In    pumping 

I  systems  the  most  common  arrangement  is  to  maintain  only  a  moderate 

I  pressure  for  ordinary  service,  and  at  times  of  fires  to  shut  off  the  rcser- 

H  voir  or  stand-pipe  if  there  be  one,  and  to  furnish  the  necessary  firc- 

■  pressure  direct  from  the  pumps.      In  many  plants,  however,  a  good 

■  fire-pressure  is  maintained  at  a!l  times,  and  this  may  be  done  without 
H  great  expense  if  those  buildings  which  demand  the  heaviest  pressures 
H  are  situated  on  the  lower  ground,  and  only  scattered  residences  on  the 

■  higher  ground.  Considerable  economy  is,  however, , usually  secured 
I  by  pumping  against  a  low  pressure  except  at  times  of  fires, 

H  In   large  cities  hydrant  fire-pressure  is  not  so  common,  but  if  the 

B  supply  is  by  gravity,  and  has  plenty  of  head,  a  hydrant  fire- pressure 
H  can  profitably  be  furnished,  at  least  for  all  except  the  densest  portion 
H  of  the  city  or  for  very  large  fires.  If  the  water  rcquii:cs  to  be  pumped, 
H  then  only  the  ordinary  working-pressure  of  30  to  45  pounds  is  usually 
H  provided,  and  dependence  is  placed  on  fire-engines  to  supply  the 
H  deficiency.     To  furnish  fire- pressure  direct  from  the  pumps  at  all  times 

■  woulfl,  in  the  case  of  large  cities*  be  very  costly,  and  to  increase  the 
H  pressure  at  times  of  fires  would  be  impracticable. 

H  If  hydrant   fire* pressure   is  to   be  supplied,  it  may  be   said   that  in 

H  general  the  pressures  in  the  mains  should  be  such  and  the  hydrants  so 
H  spaced  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  fire-streams  required  in  a  business 
H  district  should  be  of  240  to  250  gallons  capacity,  and  in  a  residence 
H  district  of  175  to  200  gallons  capacity.  If  low  hydrant  pressures  are 
H  furnished,  the  hydrants  must  be  spaced  closely,  and  if  high  pressures, 
H  then  a  wider  spacing  may  be  used.      It  will,  however,  be  found  that  a 
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hydrant  pressure  lower  than  6a  pounds  for  residence  districts  and  70 
pounds  for  business  districts  will  be  undesirable ^  and  that  e\'eti  the^c^— 
values  will  call  for  a  close  hydrant-spacing.  Such  pressures  arc^l 
however,  quite  conimon.  Much  more  preferable  is  a  pressure  of  Soto 
100  pounds,  as  this  gives  good  streams  with  a  reasonable  hydrant-  ■ 
spacing.  The  lower  limits  of  60  to  70  pounds  may  then  be  accepted  \ 
where  a  higher  pressure  cannot  be  furnished  without  a  large  extra 
expense,  as  in  the  case  of  many  gravity  systems;  but  where  the 
pressure  is  furnished  by  pumps»  and  especially  where  high  pressure  is 
furnished  only  during  fires,  the  expense  of  additional  head  is  not  great 
and  the  higher  values  of  80  to  tOO  pounds  should  be  adopted.  If 
steam  fire-engines  are  used^  then  it  is  only  necessary  to  supply  water 
to  the  hydrants  without  risk  of  causing  the  fire-pumps  to  operate  under 
suction.  This  low  pressure  may  result  in  interrupting  the  suppl\*  for 
other  purposes  at  times  of  large  fires,  but  this  would  not  be  a  serious 
matter. 

The  pressures  here  considered  are  the  hydrant  pressures  at  times  of 
maximum  consumption,  and  refer  to  any  point  in  the  distributing 
system.  If  such  pressures  are  maintained  at  the  most  remote  |)omts 
and  at  the  higher  elevations,  the  pressures  on  the  lower  ground  and  at 
points  nearer  the  pumps  or  reservoir  will  of  course  be  considerably 
higher.  There  will  in  general  be  certain  critical  points  which  uill 
determine  the  pressures  to  be  maintained  at  the  source,  and  it  will  be 
a  matter  of  economy  to  assume  as  lo\v  pressures  as  practicable  for  such 
points. 

The  maximum  pressures  allowable  in  a  pipe  system  is  a  question 
of  expediency,  in  which  increased  cost  of  heavy  piping  and  increased 
danger  of  breakage  must  be  offset  against  any  advantage  derived  from 
high  pressures,  ,  With  a  pumping  system  this  question  would  hardly 
arise,  but  wnth  a  gravity  system  supplied  from  an  elevated  source,  tlic 
head  available  may  be  greater  than  is  desired,  either  for  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  the  area  served,  in  which  case  some  metliod  of  reducing  the 
pressure  for  certain  districts  may  be  used  (Art.  648).  As  will  be  seen 
from  Table  No.  96,  the  maximum  fire-pressures  in  common  use  range 
from  about  100  to  160  pounds,  this  referring  to  the  pressures  at  the 
pumping-stations.  Generally  speaking,  pressures  exceeding  abouE 
130  pounds  are  found  to  give  much  extra  trouble  in  breakages,  and 
this  ma)'  be  taken  as  about  the  limit  which  it  will  not  often  be  desirable 
to  exceed  for  any  considerable  part  of  the  distributing  system.  If  the 
elevations  of  different  portions  of  the  town  vary  widely,  then  two  or 
more  zones  of  pressure  may  be  used  (Art*  751), 
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In  Table  No.  96  are  given  the  ordinary  and  fire  pressures  in  the 
&r-works  of  the  United  States,  as  stated  in  the  Manual  of  American 
ter-works,  1888,  and  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  practice  in  this 
«ct.  The  pressures  given  refer  usually  to  the  pressures  at  the 
iping-station.  There  has  been  a  marked  tendency  during  recent 
rs  towards  higher  pressures.     (See  Art.  757.) 

TABLE  NO.  96. 

AVERAGE   WORKING-   AND   FIRE-PRESSURES   IN    I327   WATER-WORKS   OP   THE 

UNITED   STATES, 
be  table  gives  the  number  of  works  havinf;  the  pressures  indicated  in  tbe  first  colomo. 


Pressure  per 

Square  Inch, 

Pounds. 

Average 
Working, 
pressure. 

Fire- 
pressure. 

Excess  of  Fire- 
over  Working- 
pressure. 

Under  20 
20-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60-69 

70-79 
80-89 

90-99 
100-109 
110-119 
120-129 
130-139 
140-149 
150-159 
160-169 

170-179 

180-189 

190-199 

200 

16 

60 

122 

270 

159 
204 
158 
126 

75 

47 

28 

27 

5 

5 

14 

4 

7 

59 

57 

67 

106 

81 

93 
68 

39 

21 

21 

8 

II 

5 

2 

2 

2 

9 
II 
27 
36 

73 

70 

143 

32 

99 
30 
23 
54 
13 
II 

3 

3 

II 

TABLE  NO.  97. 

IMATED    NUMBER   OF   FIRE-STREAMS    REQUIRED    SIMULTANEOUSLY   IN    AMERICAN 
CITIES   OF   VARIOUS   MAGNITUDES. 


Population 

of 

Community. 


[,000.. 

4,000. . 

5,000. . 

10,000. . 

20,000. . 

40,000. . 

50,000.. 

60,000. . 

XOO.OOO. . 

150,000. . 

180,000. . 

800,000. . 

250,000. . 

300,000. . 


Number  of  Fire-streams  Required  Simultaneously. 


Freeman. 


2  to     3 


4  to    8 

6  to  12 

8  to  15 

12  to  18 


15  to  22 
20  to  30 


30  to  50 


Fanning. 


14 


18 
25 


Shedd. 


5 

7 
10 

14 


17 
22 


30 


Kuicbling. 


3 
6 
6 

9 
12 
18 
20 
22 
28 

34 
38 
40 

44 
48 
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740.  Number  and  Size  of  Fire-streams, — The  number  of  fire-streams 
which  should  be  simultaneoysly  available  in  any  given  town  will 
obviously  vary  greatly  with  the  character  of  the  buildings,  width  of 
streets,  etc.  This  subject,  together  with  other  questions  relating  tu 
fire-protection»  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  in  valuable  papers  b)* 
Mr.  Freeman*  and  Mr.  Fanning,t  to  w^hich  reference  should  be  made 
for  more  detailed  information.  The  general  conclusions  of  these 
engineers  as  to  the  number  of  streams  required,  and  similar  estimatei 
by  Mr.  Shedd  and  by  Mr.  Kuichling,  are  given  in  Table  No,  Q/.Jj 
The  values  given  by  Mr.  Kuichling  may  be  expressed  by  the  formulaf 

where  j^  =  number  of  streams,  and  x  =  population  in  thousands. 

The  figures  given  in  the  table  relate  to  cities  of  average  characterJ 
and  are  the  total  number  of  streams  required  simultaneously  for  th 
entire  city.  In  regard  to  the  actual  number  required  at  any  one  pom 
Mr.  Freeman  estimates  that  as  a  general  statement  two-thirds  of 
estimated  number  should  be  capable  of  being  **  concentrated  upon  an| 
one  square  in  the  compact  valuable  part  of  the  city  or  upon  any  1 
extremely  large  building  of  special  hazard/'  For  compact  resident 
districts  one-fourth  to  one-half  the  number  given  in  the  table  would 
usually  be  sufficient,  and  for  small  detached  dwelhngs  two  to  thre 
good  streams  would  answer.  All  these  estimates  should,  how^ever, 
used  with  much  caution,  and  should  be  varied  to  suit  local  conditions.! 
Different  large  cities  are  likely  to  be  of  about  the  same  general  charJ 
acter  and  the  requirements  will  be  similar,  but  in  small  cities  and  torn 
the  requirements  for  fire*protection  may  differ  widely.  For  example,! 
in  a  country  town  of  4D00  to  5000  inhabitants  in  which  only  a  sn 
mercantile  business  is  carried  on,  the  fire  risk  is  not  great,  while  fn  ij 
town  of  the  same  size  whose  prosperity  depends  entirely  upon  two 
three  large  factories,  located,  perhaps »  in  one  large  group  of  building 
a  fire  would  be  a  very  serious  matter.  In  the  former  case  four  or  fiv*cl 
fire-streams  would  be  sufficient,  while  in  the  latter  case  eight  or  tcnj 
should  be  supplied. 

The  number  of  fire*streams  given  in  the  table  is  based  upon  a  siiej 
of  stream  of  about  250  gallons  per  minute,  which  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  about  right  as  an  average  value  for  good  fire-streanas  in  1 


*  /our,  Ntw  Eng,   W.  W.  Assn.^  1892,  vn.  p.  49, 

t  Proc.  Am,  W.  W.  Assn.,  1892,  p.  88^  Eng,  NtwM^  iB^a,  July,  p*  42. 

X  Prmn  &  paper  by  E.  Kiikhling  in  Trans.  Am,  Soc.  C.  E*.  1897,  xxxviii.  p.  if 
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business  districts.  For  a  residence  district  175-  to  200-ganon  streams 
will  usually  meet  the  requirement. 

741.  Locatioa  of  Hydrants. — Fire-hydrants  must  be  sufficiently 
numerous  and  so  located  as  to  meet  the  requirements  regarding 
number  and  size  of  fire-streams  set  forth  in  the  preceding  article. 
Hydrants  are  one-way,  two-way,  three-way,  etc.,  according  to  the 
number  of  hose-connections  provided.  For  most  purposes  the  two- 
way  hydrant  is  considered  the  most  convenient,  but  in  the  dense 
portion  of  a  large  city,  where  many  connections  must  be  provided, 
three-way  and  four-way  hydrants  can  be  used  to  good  advantage. 
Hydrants  should,  in  any  case,  be  numerous  enough  to  enable  the 
required  number  of  streams  to  be  furnished  with  a  suitable  nozzle- 
pressure.  At  points  where  a  large  number  of  streams  are  required, 
*ire-cisterns  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  hydrants.  These  cisterns 
are  fed  by  large  pipes,  and  have  an  advantage  over  hydrants  in  that 
they  allow  several  steamers  to  obtain  their  supply  at  one  point. 

For  a  250-gallon  stream  the  required  nozzle- pressure  is  45  pounds, 
and  the  loss  of  head  per  100  feet  of  ordinary  2^'inch  hose  is  about  18 
pounds  (see  Table  No.  50,  page  250),  so  that  with  a  hydrant  pressure 
of  100  pounds  the  length  of  hose  to  supply  a  250-gallon  stream  cannot 
exceed  300  feet.  A  175-gallon  stream*  with  a  i-inch  nozzle,  requires 
35  pounds  nozzle- pressure,  and  causes  a  loss  of  head  of  9  pounds  per 
100  feet  of  ho5e>  With  a  hydrant  pressure  of  ioo  pounds  the  length 
of  hose  in  this  case  might  be  700  feet.  With  a  hydrant  pressure  of  75 
pounds ^  which  is  quite  common,  a  250-gallon  stream  could  not  be 
supplied  through  a  length  of  hose  greater  than  about  200  feet,  and  a 
175-gallon  stream  through  a  length  greater  than  about  450  feet. 
Hence  the  general  rule  that  hydrants  should  be  so  spaced  that  no  line 
of  hose  should  exceed  500  to  600  feet,  and  for  at  least  half  of  the 
streams  required  at  any  point  the  length  of  hose  should  not  exceed 
250  to  350  feet,  according  to  the  hydrant  pressure.  These  lengths 
cannot  be  much  increased  even  where  fire-engines  are  used.  In  out- 
lying districts  tw*o  two-way  hydrants  should  be  available  at  any  point, 
with  a  distance  of  not  more  than  500  to  600  feet  to  the  more  remote 
of  the  two. 

The  most  convenient  location  for  hydrants  is  at  the  street  intersec- 
tions, as  they  are  then  readily  accessible  from  four  directions.  In 
cities  of  moderate  size  the  required  number  of  streams  can  readily  be 
supplied  by  locating  a  hydrant  at  each  street  intersection,  but  in  large 
cities  intermediate  hydrants  are  often  necessary*  Thus  if  the  blocks 
in  Fig.  220  are  300  feet  long  in  each  direction,  and  a  two-way  hydrant 
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is  placed  at  each  corner*  then  a  fire  at  A  could  be  served  from  tifh 
hydrants,  with  a  maximum  length  of  hose  0(450  feet,  giving  stxteenJ 


^t^ i — ^1 ^ 

_JU I ! i- 


1 U ^ 1_ 

1 1 1_ 

i£ 1 ^ 


Fig.  330. 


Fig.  aat. 


good  fire-streams ;  while  a  fire  at  a  street-comer  could  be  served  from 
thirteen  hydrants,  eight  of  which  would,  however,  require  hose-lengths 
of  600  feet.     With  blocks  600  feet  by  300  feeti  as  m  Fig.  22  U  a  two- 
way  hydrant  at  each  intersection  would  supply  not  less  than  eight 
streams  at  any  points  without  exceeding  600  feet  of  hose.     If  only  four 
streams  are  required,  then  one-fourth  of  the  hydrants  might  be  omitted, 
or  every  other  hydrant  in  alternate  streets^  as  hydrants   i,  2.  and  3. 
This  would  just  be  within  the  requirement  of  a  maximum  hose-length     , 
of  600  feet.     To  omit  half  the  hydrants,  or  to  place  them  at  one-half fl 
the  intersections,  would  require  the  use  of  750  feet  of  hose  at  certain  ^ 
points  to  supply  two  out  of  the   four  fire-streams.      Such   a   spacing 
would   therefore    be  inadequate,      Tlie   necessary  hydrant-spacing  to 
furnish  any  given  number  of  streams  can  be  determined  by  the  method 
here  illustrated, 

742.  General  Arrangement  of  the  Pipe  System. —  From  the  data  of 
Chapter   11   (page  32)   it  is  evident  that  the  fire  demand  will  largely 
govern  in  the  design  of  the  pipe  system.     This  is  more  and  more  true 
the  smaller  the  town  or  district  considered,  and  for  single  blocks  the 
ordinarv^  consumption  can  practically  be  neglected.      To  supply  long* 
narrow  districts,  the   general   scheme  would  be  to  furnish   the  water 
mainly  through  a  single  large  pipe  of  gradually  decreasing  size,  wji!i 
small  parallel  and  branch  mains  supplying  the  side  streets,  somewhat 
as  in  Fig.  228  (page  766),  districts   i   and  3.      For  broad  areas,  sucb 
as  comprise  the  larger  portions  of  most  cities,  the  general  arrangement 
usually  adopted  is  to  provide  large  mains  at  uitervals  of  J  to  i  mile, 
and  to  fill  in  between  these  mains  with  smaller  pipes,  thus  forming  a 
gridiron  system.     The  smaller  pipes  are  designed  with  special  refer- 
ence to  supplying  the  fire-streams  which  are  required  at  any  point 
w^ithout  too  great  a  loss  of  head,   while  the   larger   mains  must  be 
designed  with  reference  to  the  ordinary  consumption  as  well  as  to  the 
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fire  demand.  The  gridiron  system  is  well  illustrated  by  Fig,  222^ 
which  shows  a  section  of  the  St.  Louis  distributing  system, 

A  general  principle  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  laying  out 
a  system  is  to  so  arrange  the  large  mains  that  the  smaller  cross*mains 
may  be  fed  from  both  ends,  since  a  pipe  so  fed  is  equivalent  to  two 
pipes.  It  can  furnish  double  the  number  of  streams  with  the  same  loss 
of  head  t  or  the  same  number  of  streams  with  about  one-fourth  the  loss 
of  head,  as  when  fed  from  one  end  only.  This  principle  also  makes  it 
desirable  to  lay  connecting  pipes  between  separated  districts,  even 
when  such  pipes  are  not  required  for  supplying  local  consumers.  In 
the  case  of  fire,  each  district  may  then  be  served  from  both  ends. 
This  plan  is  well  illustrated  in  Fig.  22S,  In  a  gridiron  system  it  is, 
for  the  same  reason,  desirable  to  provide  large  mains  near  the  outside 
edges  of  the  network.  Extensions  will  of  course  make  it  impossible 
to  do  this  at  all  times,  but  the  desirability  of  having  a  circulating 
system,  and  avoiding  dead  ends  as  much  as  possible,  should  be  kept 
well  in  mind.  Dead  ends  arc  also  objectionable  on  account  of  tlie 
stagnation  which  exists  in  the  pipes  and  the  deterioration  of  the  water 
which  is  likely  to  ensue. 

The  si^e  of  mains  and  cross  lines  in  the  gridiron  system  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  number  of  fire-streams  required  at  any  point.  In 
small  cities,  and  outlying  districts  of  large  cities,  6-inch  cross-mains 
with  8-,  10-,  or  12 -inch  pipes  at  intervals  of  four  to  six  blocks  is  a 
common  arrangement.  Four-inch  pipe  should  rarely  be  used  to  supply 
hydrants.  For  compactly  built  districts  many  of  the  cross-pipes 
require  to  be  8  inches,  and  a  more  frequent  use  made  of  12-  and 
16-inch  pipes.  A  good  arrangement  for  a  comparatively  large  demand 
is  to  lay  6-inch  pipes  lengthwise  of  the  blocks  and  8-inch  pipes  cross- 
wise. To  supply  large  areas,  still  larger  feeders,  such  as  24-,  ^6-, 
and  48-inch  pipes,  will  be  required.  These  are  added  to  die  system 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  needs  of  the  city  require  and  as  the  pressures 
become  low  through  increased  consumption.  They  should  be  so 
located  and  connected  with  the  larger  distributing-mains  as  to  reinforce 
the  pressure  where  most  deficient. 

743,  Maximum  Rates  of  Supply  for  Different  Areas. — For  the  pur- 
pose of  calculating  the  distributing  system  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
maximum  rate  of  consumption  for  the  entire  city,  and  for  large  and 
small  sections  of  the  same,  with  suitable  consideration  for  future 
growth.  The  rate  for  the  entire  city  will  enable  the  main  supply- 
conduit,  or  the  principal  force-main,  to  be  determined.  For  calculat- 
ing   the    main    distributing-pipes    the    cit>^   should    be    divided    into 
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relatively  large  districts ^  corresponding  to  the  most  probable  location 
of  such  main  arteries;  then  for  the  smaller  pipes  tlie  demand  for  still 
smaller  sections  must  be  considered,  and  so  on, 

tThe  extent  to  which  provision  for  future  growth  should  be  made 
ill  be  different  in  the  various  parts  of  the  system,  and  will  vary 
according  to  circumstances.  It  will  not  usually  be  necessary  to  design 
for  more  than  fiftt:en  to  twenty  years  in  the  future,  and  sometimes  even 
for  less.  In  making  extensions,  large  mains  can  readily  be  added  from 
time  to  time,  and  these  can  often  be  placed  where  no  pipes  now  exist. 
A  better  pressure  will  eventually  be  furnished  by  several  good-sixed 
mains,  placed  some  distance  apart,  than  by  one  viiry  large  main. 
For  small  cities,  where  the  fire  demand  is  relatively  large  and  does 
not  increase  rapidly  with  the  population,  a  small  increase  in  size  of 
mains  will  make  the  system  serviceable  for  a  relatively  long  period  in 
the  future,  and  in  this  case  twenty-five  or  thirty  years'  growtli  might 
well  be  provided  for.  For  that  part  of  a  system  serving  only  a  limited 
territory  provision  should  be  made  for  a  fully  built-up  condition. 

■  The  maximum  rate  of  consumption  for  the  entire  cit>'  has  already 
Been  discussed  in  Chapter  II,  page  32.  From  the  data  there  given 
Bie  ordinary  maximum  rate  is  seen  to  be  from  200  to  250  per  cent  of 
^e  yearly  average.      If  the  yearly  average  be  100  gallons  per  capita 

daily,  the  maximum  ordinary  rate  will  then  be  about  250  gallons  per 
capita  per  day»  or  o.  17  gallon  per  capita  per  minute.  The  maximum 
fire  rate  by  Kuichling's  formula  of  Art.  740,  assuming  2SO-gallon 
streams,  is  250  X  2.8  f  jr.  =  700  %' x  gallons  per  minute,  where  x  — 
population  in  thousands.  Thus  for  a  population  of  looo  the  ordinary 
maximum  rate  may  be  about  170  gallons  per  minute,  while  the  fire 
rate  is  likely  to  be  700  gallons,  or  four  times  as  muclu 

After  estimating  the  maximum  rate  of  consumption  for  the  city  as 
a  whole,  the  same  should  be  done  for  the  several  districts,  the  probable 
iture  population,  the  maximum  ordinary  rate,  and  the  maximum  fire 
cmand  being  estimated  for  each  district  independently.     The  required 
^umber  of  fire-streams  for  the  separate  districts  should  be  determined 
accordance  with  the  data  previously  given.      In  combining  the  con- 
imption  for  two  or  more  districts,  tlie  required  fire  supply  should  be 
jiund  by  considering  the  district  as  a  whole  and  not  by  adding  the 
eparate  requirements.     The  fire  demand  will  increase  but  little  as  the 
ize  of  district  increases, 

I  To  illustrate  the  points  here  considered,  and  other  questions  per- 
lining  to  the  design  of  a  distributing  system,  an  arrangement  of  pipes 
pJl  be  assumed  as  shown  in   Fig.  22S,  page  j66.     This  would  be  a 
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suitable  arrangement  for  the  city  of  Madison,  Wis,,  under  certain 
assumed  conditions  which,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  are  different  in 
some  respects  from  the  actual  conditions.  Pipes  are  shown  where 
most  needed,  aU hough  there  are  a  few  more  pipes  actually  laid  than 
are  shown.  With  respect  to  the  natural  conditions  and  the  probable 
location  of  main  arteries,  the  city  may  be  divided  into  about  ten 
districts  as  indicated.  District  No*  2  includes  important  faaories. 
District  No.  9  is  a  small  suburb.  The  probable  population  fifteen  t<i 
twenty  years  hence^  imraediately  adjacent  to  the  lines  or  which  will  be 
served  by  them,  is  assumed  to  be  as  given  on  the  diagram  ;  also  the 
number  of  fire-streams  simultaneously  required  in  each  districL  Tlie 
number  for  the  entire  city  is  taken  at  fifteen  250-gallon  streams,  Tk 
maximum  rate  of  ordinary  consumption  is  assumed  to  be  125  gallom 
per  capita  per  day,  the  average  rate  at  the  present  time  being  ahout 
45  gallons.  The  maximum  rate  of  supply  required  for  each  district 
for  ordinary  and  fire  supply  will  then  be  about  as  given  in  Table 
No,  !oi,  page  767.  For  districts  Nos.  2  and  3  together  the  maxim u 
rate  would  be  380  gallons  per  minute  for  ordinary  consumption  pi 
2000  gallons  for  fire  purposes,  =  2380  gallons  per  minute.  Similarlj^ 
districts  Nos.  4  to  10  would  require  altogether  21 10  gallons  for  ordinur 
purposes,  plus  15  fire-streams^  or  a  total  of  6560  gallons  per  miniitd 
The  calculation  of  the  pipe  system  is  further  considered  in  Art,  750, 

A  larger  provision  for  the  future  than  here  made  wonld  probabS 
be  desirable  for  the  main  pipes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pumping-staiia 
and  in  the  denser  i>ortion  of  the  city,  as  no  additional  lines  of  pip 
would  ever  be  needed  here  to  supply  the  local  demand.  At  ootlyii^ 
districts  many  streets  remain  unoccupied,  which  gives  opportunitv  id 
enlarging  the  cajxicity  when  pi[)es  are  laid  in  these  streets, 

744*    Velocities  of  Flow  for  Fire  Supplies.  —  In  calcalating  a  pipej 
system  it  is  convenient  to  get  first  a  good  notion  of  the  practicable  an 
economical  velocities  which  may  ordinarily  be  used  for  the  maxiniit 
fire   draught.     The   most    suitable   velocities,  or   losses  of    head»  rti 
depend  somewhat  upon  the  system  of  supply,  and  also  upon  the  lo 
tion   and  elevation  of  the  pipes  in  question.     The  v^arious   conditk* 
will  be  included  by  considering  the  problem  with  respect  to  the  folM 
ing  cases : 

(i)  A  pumping  system  in  which  fire  pressure  is  constantly  1 
tained. 

(2)  A  pumping  system  in  which  fire  pressure  is  maintained  onlv- 
times  of  fires,  the  pressure  at  other  times  being  sufiFicient  cmlv  ^ 
ordinary  purposes. 
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(3)  A  gravity  system  with  sufficient  pressure  for  fire  purposes. 

(4)  A  pumping  or  gravity  system  furnishing  a  low  working-pres- 
sure only,  fire-engines  being  used. 

( I )  In  this  case  if  it  be  assumed  that  a  certain  minimum  hydrant 
pressure  is  required  at  various  points,  this  pressure,  and  the  loss  of  head 
in  the  pipe  system,  will  control  the  head  against  which  the  pumps 
operate;  and  as  this  head  is  constantly  maintained,  the  disadvantage 
of  small  pipes  and  large  frictiDnai  loss  is  very  great.  The  best  size  of 
pipes,  or  the  economical  velocities,  will  in  this  case  be  different  from 
those  given  in  Chapter  XXVI,  page  370,  but  may  be  determined  in  a 
fiimilar  way. 

Let  Q  —  average  yearly  rate  of  flow,  or  the  average  rate  of  con- 
sumption for  any  given  district  served  by  a  given  pipe.  Let  Q^  = 
fnaximum  rate  of  fire  demand,  plus  the  rate  for  ordinary  purposes*  In 
the  case  under  consideration  the  pressure-head  at  the  pumps  will  be 
determined  by  (?,,  but  the  actual  yearly  expense  of  pumping  will  be 
proportional  to  the  volume  (?,  since  the  total  amount  pumped  for  fires 
is  ver>"  small*     We  then  hav^e,  as  in  cq.  (5)*  page  604, 


s  =   100 


L  and.  as  in  eq<  (6),  tlie  yearly  cost  = 

A  -  dsQ  4-  2or  H-  lard''^^ 

Substituting  the  value  of  s,  diiferentiating,  etc*,  as  on  page  605,  we 
I  liiid  that  the  economical  velocity* 

The  economical  velocity  in  this  case  is  thus  equal  to  the  economical 
velocity  for  the  average  rate  of  consumption,  as  given  on  page  605, 

multiplied  by  (  ^ }    ,  or  approximately  by  the  cube  root  of  the  ratio  of 

the  maximum  to  the  ordinary  rate.  For  small  areas,  such  as  two  or 
three  blocks,  the  maximum  rate  is  likely  to  be  fifty  or  more  times  die 
ordinary  rate,  but  for  areas  consisting  of  several  blocks  the  ratio  is 
anuch  less.  Thus  in  the  table  on  page  767,  district  No*  5,  the  ratio 
(rf  the  maximum  to  the  average  rate  is  about  J 2,  and  in  No.  2  it 
bout  23,  while  for  districts  Nos.  4  to  to  combined  it  is  only  4, 
To  illustrate  the  variation  in  economical  velocity  with  varying  c 
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ditions*  such  velocities  have  been  calculated  for  certain  cases,  taking 
the  upper  figures  of  Table  No.  jy,  page  6o6,  as  a  basis.      The  results 

are  as  follows: 

RAiio  of  maximum  to  ordinary  rale, ,«. . .  2  4 

G*incli  pipe.* .  2*3  3,0 

8-  *'        **    ..,  2.5  3,2 

Economical  velocities.,,  ^  10-  **        *'    ...  3,7  3.4 

13-  "        **    ...  a.S  J.6 

16-  "        '*    .*.  3.0  3.9 

For  still  larger  pipes  the  ratio  will  usually  be  quite  small,  and  the 
velocities  therefore  not  much  greater  than  given  in  Table  No.  77, 

(2)  Where  fire  pressure  is  furnished  only  when  needed,  and  a  com- 
paratively low  pressure  is  used  at  other   times,   the  pipes  are  to  be 
designed,  first,  to  give  economical  velocities  for  ordinary  service,  and* 
second,  to  give  practicable  velocities  and  losses  of  head  for  fire  service. 
It  is  desirable  to  limit  the  loss  of  head  so  that  the  fire  pressure  at  the 
pumps  will  not  need  to  be  excessively  high,  both  to  avoid  the  use  of 
extra  thick  pipe  and  heavy  plumbing,  and  to  avoid  too  large  variation 
in  the  pump  pressures.     Ordinarily  about  120  to  130  pounds  is  as  high 
a  pump  pressure  as  is  desirable  to  use,  but  sometimes  a  greater  pressurcj 
is  necessary  to  furnish  fire-streams  on  the  higher  areas  of  the  cit] 
With  a  hydrant  pressure  of  So  to  100  pounds,  and  a  pump  pressure  1 
120  to  130  pounds  as  a  desirable  maximum,  the  allowable  vclocitifl 
of  flow  will  not  much  exceed  those  glvftn  in  case  (3),  and  may  in 
be  lower.      The  smaller  mains  would  seldom  be  affected  in  any  event; 
as  a  change  of  2   inches  in  the  diameter  of  a  small    main  so  greadJ 
changes  its  capacity,  but  some  of  the  larger  mains  might  be  reduce 
somewhat  in  size. 

(3)  Where  a  gravity  system  furnishes  a  certain  definite  pressiifti 
the  d<|tributing-Teservoir,  the  loss  of  head  allowable  in  the  pipe  s)*?^^ 
is  more  or  less  closely  defined.      If  the  available  pressure  is  low* 
distributing-pipes  will  need  to  be  made  large  in  order  to  obtain 
much  head   at  the  hydrant  as  possible,  but  for  certain  areas  and 
large  fires  it  may  be  cheaper  to  employ  fire-engines  than  to  go  t<i^ 
large  expense  to  save  loss  of  head  in  conduit  and  distributing-pip 
Where  the  available  pressure  is  high,  then  the  loss  of  head  in  the  ] 
system  may  equal  the  diflference  between  this  and  a  hydrant  pr* 
of,  say,  100  pounds. 

Whenever  a  certain  definite  loss  of  head  is  allowable  betwt 
reservoir  and  a  certain  section  of  the  city,  the  proper  distnbudoo  { 
this  loss  among  large  and  small  mains  is  a  matter  of  considerable  i 
portance.      A  general  solution  of  the  problem  will  be  of  some  aid 
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n  Fig.    223,    let  ^j,  (2i»  ^i.    A»  *i»  ^t^d  5^  be,  respectively,   the 
leter,  discharge,  velocity,  length  of 
,  loss  of  head,  and  hydraulic  slope 
respect   to   a    main,    AB\    and 

\y  Q29  ^^^•»  ^^^^^  ^^  corresponding  /y^ f 

itities  in  a  branch  BC^  of  which   ^  qf  4^^  y         ^ 

I  are  several  of  the  same,  length 

size.    Let  n  =  number  of  branches ; 

:  total  loss  of  head  from  A  to  C, 

J  +  Aj.      The   total    cost   of  the 

wa  is,  by  eq.  (i),  page  604,  ^'°-  **3- 

A  =  2o(/,  +  nl^  +  2«(/,rf,«-55  +  «/^,..55).  ...     (2) 
;tituting  the  value  of  ^  as  derived  from  eq.  (5),  page  604,  we  have 


(/9 -57/ i.3»5  /«-3«S\ 


(3) 


2  differentiate  with  respect  to  h^ ,  or  add  an  increment  dh^  ,•  we  at 
»ame  time  subtract  the  same  amount  from  h^ ,  since  h^-^-  h^z=i  H  •=, 
nstant.  Hence  dh^  =  —  dh^  Differentiating  then,  and  equating 
jro,  etc.,  we  have  for  a  minimum  cost 


nce,ingeneral.^  =  ..wehave 


e,' 


Tactically, 

s=(^r w 

n  the  case  where  nQ^  =  j2i  »  or  where  all  the  branch  pipes  are  dis- 
cing equally,  then  —  =  (- j   ;  that  is,  the  hydraulic  slopes  for  AB 

each  of  the  branches  BC  should  be  as  i  :  « ♦.     Thus  if  a  single 

pipe  branches  into  ten  smaller  ones,  each  designed  to  carry  one- 

the    total   volume,    then    the   hydraulic    slopes   should    be    as 
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I  :  lo^  =1:2^.    If  four  of  the  smaller  pipes  be  designed  to  carry 
entire  volume,  as  for  fire  purposes,  then  Q^  =  i(2i »  ^uid  we  have 

s,  ""  Vk^GJ   ""  3.6- 

The  actual  sizes  of  pipes  for  any  given  total  loss  of  head  and  discha 
can  readily  be  found  by  trial  by  the  aid  of  the  diagram  on  page  24; 

The  general  principle  here  brought  out  is  that  in  a  distribul 
system  containing  a  large  number  of  small  pipes,  only  a  few  of  wl 
are  ever  discharging  at  their  full  capacity  at  the  same  time,  mosi 
the  loss  of  head  at  times  of  fires  should  occur  in  the  near  vicinit) 
the  fire,  and  relatively  little  in  the  large  mains  leading  thither. 

As  already  stated,  the  possible  variation  in  size  in  the  smaller  pi 
will  be  very  little,  but  in  the  larger  and  more  expensive  mains  c 
siderable  economy  can  be  secured  by  a  careful  study  of  the  probL 
and  by  calculations  of  two  or  more  possible  arrangements. 

(4)  Where  a  pressure  sufHcient  only  for  ordinary  purposes  is  \ 
vided,  the  pipes  must  still  be  designed  largely  with  reference  to 
consumption,  so  that  they  will  at  all  times  be  able  to  furnish  fiill  s 
plies  to  the  fire-engines  without  suction.     The  problem  is  essentis 
the  same  as  that  discussed  under  (3). 

745.  Loss  of  Head  in  Distributing-pipes. — To  aid  in  the  selectioi 
the  smaller  sizes  of  pipes  it  will  be  convenient  to  tabulate  the  loss« 
head  in  such  pipes,  when  supplying  various  numbers  of  fire-streai 
Table  No.  98  is  made  up  in  this  way,  the  values  given  being  based 
the  diagram  of  page  243. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  for  any  given  number  of  streams  ll 
choice  of  pipe  will  usually  be  confined  to  two  or  possibly  three  ^ 
since  the  loss  of  head  varies  so  rapidly  with  change  of  size.    Til 
ordinary  consumption  may  be  neglected  for  short  pipes  supplying  oa 
one  or  two  blocks,   while  for  larger  areas  the  ordinary  rate  may 
converted  into  an  equivalent  number  of  fire-streams. 

For  example,  if  ten  streams  are  required,  the  choice  would  pw 
ably  be  cither  a  12-,  14-.  or  16-inch  pipe.     In  the  case  of  a  cit}' 
1 2 -inch  pipes  are  used  for  comparatively  short  submains,  such  a 
might  be  employed,  but  where  serving  larger  districts,  or  where 
available  head  is  small,  a   12-inch  would  be  too  small,  and  a  \k 
16-inch  should  be  used.     The  16-inch  pipe  would  probably  be  the 
size  if  the  district  comprised  a  large  portion  of  a  small  city,  where 
large  main  would  be  relatively  long  and  the  ratio  of  fire  to 
consumption  not  very  large.     In  the  same  way  a  supply  of  six 
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streams  would  in  most  cases  call  for  either  a  lo-  or  12-inch  pipe, 
four  streams  an  8-  or  lO-inch,  etc.  It  is  to  be  partlculaj-iy  noted  that 
a  4-inch  pipe  is  hardly  suited  for  even  a  single  streain,  and  a  S-inth 
pipe  for  not  more  than  two  streams* 

The  table  and  computations  refer  of  course  to  the  actual  flow  in  the 
pipe.  A  pipe  fed  from  both  ends  and  supplying  intermediate  hydrants 
is  equivalent  to  two  pipes  and  should  be  so  calculated.  The  diagram 
on  %vhich  the  table  is  based  allows  about  20  per  cent  increase  in  loss  of 
head  for  corrosion,  but  in  many  cases  a  considerably  greater  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  smaller  sizes,  and  unless  it  is  quite  certain  that 
corrosion  will  not  be  great,  4-inch  pipes  should  not  be  used  at  all  to 
supply  hydrants. 

As  it  is  frequently  desirable  to  ascertain  the  size  of  a  single  lar]ge 
pipe  equivalent  to  several  small  pipes,  the  relative  dit^charginf 
capacities  of  pipes  of  different  sizes  for  the  same  loss  of  head  are  given 
in  Tabic  No.  99,  the  capacity  of  a  4-inch  pipe  being  taken  as  i. 


TABLE    NO.   Ofi. 

ILELATtVE   DlSCHAlLGtKG   CAFACITIKS   OF    pi  PES    FOR    THE    SAMK   LOSS    OR 

Site  of  pipe 4       6       5        10       13       14       16       do         34 

Relative  capacity.-.  **..  ..•   13       6g      la      40      30      43       80        130 

746,  General  Problems  Pertaining  to  the  Flow  through  Comp 
Pipes.— In  calculating  the  flow  through  a  system  of  pipes,   seve 
problems  will  arise.     Some  of  these  can   be  solved  only  by  roi^ 
approximations,  but  there  are  two  classes  of  problems  for  which  simp 
general  solutions  can  readily  be  found.     Where  a  distributing  s>*st( 
consists  of  but  a  few  pipes,  or  is  in  the  form  of  a  long  narrow  distrid 
the  formulas  derived  can  often  be  easily  and  directly  applied,     WkW 
however,   the  pipes  spread  over  a  broad  area  it  is  impracticable 
obtain   anything   more   than   a    very    rough   approximation    to  ex 
results,  but  the  general  relations  brought  out  by  the  solution  of  th 
two  cases  will  assist  in  making  reasonable  assumptions  in  tlte  ma 
complicated  case. 

The  two  general  cases  to  be  considered  are : 

(i)  The  discharge  from,   or  loss  of  head  in,  a  single  pipe'linc  * 
varying  cross-section. 

(2)  The  discharge  from,  or  loss  of  head  in,  a  line  of  two  or  ma 
pipes  extending  between  any  two  given  points. 

In  both  cases  an  algebraic  expression    could    readily  be  dc 
giving  the  exact  relation  between  discharge  and  loss  of  head,  bu 
tically  the  problem  is  best  solved  by  determining  the  size  of  a 
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ppe  which  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  given  combination,  that  is,  such 
a  size  as  will  give  the  same  loss  of  head  for  a  given  discharge.  The 
method  of  solution  can  best  be  explained  by  solving  two  examples. 

r    As  an  example  of  the  first  case  let  the  sizes  and  lengths  be  as 
given  in  Fig,  224.      To  get  the  size       ^'  c       ^'     ^  ^'  ^ 

of  a  pipe   1600  feet  long  which  will      V^'       too'  t^oo' 

^give  the  same   loss  of  head  for  the  ^'g.  334. 

same  discharge,  assume  any  convenient  discharge,  such  as  400  gallons 
per  minute.     Then  by  the  diagram  on  page  243  we  have  the  following 

riosses  of  head: 


For  AC,  loss  =  120  X 

-  CD.    -     =     17  X 

-  DB,     -     ^4.5  X 


,3  =  36    feet 

.5  =    8.5  - 
,8  =    3,6  - 


Total  loss  of  head  —  48,  i  feet 

The  total  loss  of  head  is  at  an  average  rate  of  30  feet  per  1000.  The 
size  which  will  discharge  400  gallons  per  minute  at  this  loss  of  head 
is  then  found  by  the  diagram  to  be  5,3  inches  in  diameter,  which  size 
can  be  substituted  for  the  given  combination  in  all  calculations  relating 
I  to  the  section  AB  as  a  whole. 

In  the  other  case  assume  tlie  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  225. 
[The  problem  is  to  get  the  size  of  a  single  pipe  from  A  to  B,  equivalent 

to  the  given  combination.  Get  first, 
by  the  method  just  described,  the  size 
of  a  uniform  pipe  ACDB,  1200  feet 
long,  which  shall  be  equivalent  to  the 
pipes  A  C DB  as  shown.  This  size  will 
be  4. 5  inches.  Now  the  loss  of  head 
between  A  and  B  must  be  the  same  by 
Iboth  routes.      Assume  any  loss  of  head,  as  10  feet,  and  find  the  dis* 

^charge  by  each  route.      For  the  6-inch  pipe  the  loss  is  -^  =  16.7  feet 

[per  1000  feet,  and  the  discharge  =  390  gallons  per  minute.     For  the 

1  10 

4,5-inch  pipe  (200  feet  long  the  loss  is  — -  =  8. 33  feet  per  1000,  and 

[the  discharge  —  130  gallons  per  minute.  The  total  discharge  —  520 
I  gallons,  and  the  size  of  pipe  600  feet  long  which  wilt  deliver  520 
I  gallons  at  a  loss  of  head  of  10  feet  is  found  to  be  about  6.7  inches, 
[which  is  the  equivalent  size  desired.  If  three  or  more  pipes  extend 
[from  A  to  B,  the  problem  can  be  solved  in  a  similar  manner.     Where 
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the  pipes  are  of  the  same  length  the  relative  dischaii^es  can  be  deter-* 
mined  from  the  table  of  relative  capacities  on  page  758. 

In  practice  there  will  usually  be  complications  from  the  feet  ihatj 
t\^o  routes  may  be  connected  at  more  than  t^o  points,  in  which  cas^ 
no  ^simple  exact  method  of  calculation  can  be  used;  but  by  making 
certain  reasonable  assumptions  as  to  the  direction  of  flow,  and  eliminat*^ 
ing  some  of  tlie  cross-connections,  the  problem  may  be  reduced  tol 
simple  form  just  discussed.    A  more  extended  example  is  given  on  pag 
768.     In  making  assumptions  as  to  the  relativ  e  flow  in  diflerent  linci 
there  should  be  kept  in  mind  tlie  very  great  effect  of  diameter  (aboiit| 
as  d^)  and  the  comparatively  small  effect  of  distance  (about  as    \1]. 

747,  Calculation  of  the  Pipe  System. — Before  beginning  the  calcula- 
tion of  a  distributing  system,  a  map  should  be  prepared  showing  thereon 
the  streets  where  pipes  are  required,  probable  lines  of  future  growth, 
character  of  buildings  in  various  districts,  etc.  On  the  map  can  aj^o 
be  recorded  the  population  of  various  districts,  ordinary  rates  of  con- 
sumption, and  number  of  fire-streams  required  simultaneously  at 
difierent  points.  There  should  also  be  shown  on  this  map  the  desired 
hydrant  pressure  at  various  points,  referred  to  a  horizontal  plane  as 
well  as  to  the  ground-surface.  This  pressure  will  of  course  be  selected 
with  reference  to  the  head  available,  and  may  need  to  be  altered  before 
the  plans  arc  finally  completed. 

In  designing  a  pipe  system  it  will  be  well  to  first  lay  out  in  a  tenta- 
tive way  certain  main  lines  of  pipes,  or  arteries,  to  supply  certain  kirgcj 
districts,  which  may  be  more  or  less  separated  by  undeveloped  territory. 
Then  it  will  be  convenient  to  determine  upon  the  size  and  arrangemen 
of  the  smallest  cross-mains,  according  to  the  number  of  fire-stfcanas* 
needed  in  any  given  small  area.  The  arrangement  of  submasns  feed- 
ing these  smaller  ones,  and  connections  with  the  main  arteries  and  thi 
submains  in  other  districts,  can  then  be  arranged,  provision  being 
made  at  all  points  for  the  ordinary  consumption  as  well  as  the  foq 
supply.  Then,  with  a  tentative  plan,  the  maximum  number  of  fir* 
streams  should  be  assumed  in  use  at  various  points  in  the  system,  and 
the  loss  of  head  between  the  source  and  the  hydrants  in  quesdoit 
estimated  as  closely  as  practicable*  This  loss  should  not  exceed  thd 
desired  limit,  and  for  economy  should  be  adjusted  in  accordance  will 
the  principles  of  the  preceding  articles.  Several  arrangements  shotildl 
be  tried  and  comparative  estimates  made.  As  already  shpn-n,  t3ie[ 
possible  variations  in  size  will  not  be  large. 

The  calculations  involved  will  be  only  roughly  approximate,  and  ti^ 
enable  them  to  be  made  at  all,  certain  assumptions  may  be  necc 
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as  noted  in  the  preceding  article.  If  the  area  is  broad,  the  calcolations 
are  much  more  difficult  than  where  it  is  long  and  narrow.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  any  large  syj^tem  will  be  built  up  gradually,  and  will  have 
|to  be  reinforced  from  time  to  time  by  additional  larger  mains  or  by 
replacing  small  ones  by  large  ones.  The  actual  loss  of  head  which 
obtains  may  then  be  known  by  actual  measurements,  and  the  effect 
■of  additional  mains  can  be  quite  easily  estimated.  However,  in  laying 
out  new  systems,  and  often  in  investigations  of  old  systems,  certain 
calculations  need  to  be  made. 

748*  Caiculation  nf  SniaU  Sendee  Mains. — In  long  narrow  dbtricts 
the  pipes  can  be  calculated  by  the  methods  already  described,  but 
where  the  system  covers  a  broad  area  the  problem  is  a  very  indefinite 
ne.  In  such  a  case  we  will  usually  have,  as  noted  on  page  688,  a 
Igeneral  scheme  of  large  pipes  filled  in  between  with  smaller  pipes, 
brming  a  sort  of  gridiron  system. 

The  size  and  arrangement  of  the  small  mains  can  be  determined^ 
onveniently  by  the  following  approximate  method:  In  Fig.   226  is 
epresented  a  system  of  small  cross-mains 
here  the  streets  are  250  to  300  feet  apart    ■ 
n  each  direction.     It  is  assumed  that  the 
ipes  are  fed  from  both  directions*     Sup- 
se  it  is  desired  to  concentrate  20  fire- 
treams  at  A  without  exceeding  600  feet 
f  hose,  assuming   that  the  hydrants  are 
suitably   spaced    to    render   this   possible, 
aw  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  about  500 
feet  with  A  as  a  center.      It  will  be  found 
o  cut  fourteen  lines  of  pipe.     It  will  then 
be  approximately  correct  to  assume  these 

urteen   lines  of  pipe   tributary  to  the  fire,  without  reference  to  the 

xact  location  of  the  hydrants.     Each  pipe  where  cut  by  the  circle  will 

en  on  the  average  have  to  supply  1.7  fire-streams,  or  420  gallons 

r  minute,  and  if  6-inch  pipes  be  used,  the  loss  of  head  at  this  point 

ill  therefore  be  about  20  feet  per  rooo  feet,  assuming  all  pipes  to  dis- 

harge  at  the    same    rate.      This  assumption  will    be   approximately 

rrect  for  a  small  area  situated  in  a  large  system  and  surrounded  by 

large  pipes,  as  the  loss  of  head  near  the  fire  will  be  much  greater  than 

t  points  more  remote.     The  loss  of  head  at  points  nearer-^  will  be  at 

rather  less  rate  than  at  the  given  circle,  if  the  hydrants  be  evenly 

istributed ;  and  the  loss  of  head  outside  this  circle  will  rapidly  decrease 

other  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  arc  crossed. 
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If  thirty  streams  were  needed  in  the  same  areSt  each   pipe  wotilS 
have  to  supply  2. 1  streams,  or  520  gallons.      If  6*inch  pipes  be  used,^ 
the  loss  of  head  would  be  about  28  feet  per  lOOO,  which  might  be  a 
greater  loss  than  desirable.     In  this  case  the  supply  could  be  furnished 
by  the  use  of  S-inch  pipes  running  one  way  and  6-inch  the  other. 
Then  at  least  six  8-inch  pipes  w^ould  be  available,  and  eight  6-inch, 
By  the  table  on  page  758  it  is  found  that  six  8-inch  pipes  are  equi%^a 
lent  to  thirteen  6-inch  pipes,  hence  we  have  an  equivalent  of  twent)' 
one  6-jnch  pipes,  giving  a  loss  of  head  of  about  14  feet  per  lOOO.     Ittj 
this  case  every  alternate  pipe  might  perhaps  be  made  an  8-inch*     Foi 
still  larger  supplies  all  pipes  can  be  made  8-inch,  or  a  10-  or  12 -inch 
pipe  placed  in  every  second  or  third  street.      In  general  it  is  somewhat 
more  economical  to  provide  volume  in  one  or  two  large  pipes  than  to 
increase  the  size  of  all,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  the  smaller  pipes 
are  not  too  long  for  the  number  of  hydrants  placed  upon  them. 

The  approximate  loss  of  head,  locally,  can  be  found  in  the  way 
described  for  any  given  arrangement,  where  the  location  is  In  the  cen- 
tral  part  of  a  large  network  of  pipes  or  where  large  pipes  surround  the 
territory. 

For  residence  districts  the  blocks  are  usually  about  250  to  300  feet 
by  500  to  600  feet,  and  larger  pipes  mu^t  be  used  to  furnish  the  same 
number  of  streams  with  the  same  loss  of  head. 

To  aid  in  estimating  the  value  of  any  particular  arrangement  of 
cross-mains,  the  approximate  number  of  fire-streams  which  may  be 
supplied  by  different  arrangements  of  pipes  at  a  loss  of  head  of  about 
10  pounds  for  the  first  locxj  feet  from  the  center,  is  here  given. 

TABLE    NO,    100. 

APPROXIMATE    NUMEEk   OF    FIRE-STREAMS    SUPPLIED   BY  I>tFFERKr^T  AekAKGCifB.YT$ 
OF   PIPES    FOR   A    LOSS    OF    HRA0   OF    lO   FOU14DS   IN   FIRST   JOOO   FfcXT. 

Arrsinpcment  of  Pipes,  ^^oTIlrMl^'^ 

All  4-iiich..,,, .  . w  ......,,,.•....... .,....*...     6 

4^j nth  lengthwise,  5-inch  crosswise....- ...,.*..    lO 

All  6-Tnch, . » ..  *  ..*...-**....* ,..*,...,,..♦ ao 

6-inch  lengthwise,  6-inch  crosswise...  p.... 35 

All  8-inch .  * , ,..,*..,,      .,,,.. 40 

6-inch  lengthwise,  lo-inch  crosswise....^ «,h,  ,..«..>«  ^ 

6-ifich  lengthwise,  12  inch  crosswise..,** •^*,*  |i> 

Blocks  yyoffti  hy  joo/eft. 

All  4-ioch --..»,,.     ^ 

4-inch  and  6-1  nch .  *....,«...«..*....,..,.*. ...,*»*....,   18 

An  6  inch  . . .  ^  . .  * . . ....... *  — .,...,,..*..*...,..  aj 

6-inch  and  S  inch . , , ,.....,,♦,.. ♦ ^j^^ 

I  All  S-inch - .  _   ,  60 

[  6^iach  and  loinch  .........*......*....  .^. --.* 6$ 
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The  loss  of  head  here  considered  refers  to  the  most  centrally 
located  hydrant;  the  loss  at  other  hydrants  will  be  less.  In  many 
cases  a  considerably  larger  loss  tlian  here  given  would  be  permissible, 
and  the  possible  number  of  fire'Streams  could  be  increased,  but  not 
often  more  than  25  per  cent. 

749.  Cakulaiion  of  Large  Mains.  — The  arrangement  of  mains  and 
submains  must  be  made  with  reference  to  the  ordinary  consumption 
as  welt  as  the  fire  demand,  and  proportioned  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  already  discussed*  The  best  velocities  will  be  much  lower 
tJian  in  the  small  pipes.  If  nothing  but  fire  demand  existed,  an  ideal 
system  would  consist  of  a  network  of  pipes  of  the  sizes  determined  in 
the  last  article,  surrounded  by  a  large  feeder  so  as  to  maintain  a  nearly 
uniform  pressure  at  the  peripher>\  The  water  could  then  be  concen* 
trated  for  fire  purposes  with  the  least  loss  of  head,  and  no  other  large 
mains  would  be  required.  But  to  provide  adequate  pressure  over  large 
areas  the  ordinary  consumption  must  be  taken  account  of.  A  certain 
number  of  large  mains  will  be  required,  and  these  will  increase  in  size 
as  we  approach  the  source  of  supply.  It  is  in  these  large  mains  and 
branches  that  a  great  saving  can  be  effected  by  having  two  or  more 
reservoirs  located  at  different  points  in  the  city.  The  possibility  of  one 
of  the  large  mains  being  shut  off  in  time  of  fire  should  be  considered, 
and  the  system  so  arranged  that  the  small  mains  may  be  fed  from  two 
or  more  larger  ones. 

Let  Fig,  227  represent  a  part  of  a  large  network  of  pipes,  in  w^hich 
the  lines  AB  and  BC  are  at  or  near  margins  of  the  system.  With  the 
arrangement  shown  let  it  be  required  to  determine  approximately  the 
maximum  loss  of  head  betw^een  D  and  any  other  point,  such  as  Z,  in  the 
section  EH,  and  to  adjust  the  size  of  the  large  mains.  Suppose  that 
twenty  fire-streams,  or  50QO  gallons  per  minute,  are  required  in  the 
vicinity  of  Z,  and,  further,  that  the  maximum  rate  of  the  ordinary  con- 
sumption is  400  gallons  per  minute  in  each  of  the  large  divisions. 

With  twent>*  fire-streams  in  action  near  Z,  the  loss  of  head  in  the 

6-inch  pipes  between  Z  and  the  surrounding  large  pipes  will  be  found 

to  be  about  10  pounds,  although  the  pressures  in  these  large  pipes  will 

vary  considerably  at  diflTerent  points.     The  line  EB  feeds  five  6-inch 

I  pipes,  three  of  which  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  simultaneously  to 

supply  about  two  fire-streams  each ;  hence  BB  w^ould  have  to  supply 

about  six  streams.      From  the  table  on  page  757^  we  would  evidently 

[need  about  a  t2-tnch  pipe,  and  this  is  the  size  which  would  result  by 

fthe  application  of  the  method  of  Art,  744,     />W  will  also  be  made  a 

I2*inch  pipe.     Of  the  twenty^  fire-streams  demanded  at  Z,  six  or  eight 
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may  be  assumed  to  come  from  GM  together  with  the  five  6-inch  pip 
between  C/f  anci  yA'.      The  line  G//  will  also  partly  supply  B/I^  and 
as  the  capacit>^  of  five  6-inch  pipes  is  not  much  more  than  one  lo-inch. 
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Fig.  227. 

we  may  assume  that  five  or  six  streams  will  be  carried  by  GH.     This 
line  will  then  need  to  be  again  a  10-  or  12-inch  pipe. 

Farther  away  from  Z  the  proportion  carried  by  each  large  main 
becomes  very  difficult  of  estimation.     In  the  arrangement  here  assumed 
the  small  pipes  have  about  one-half  the  capacity  of  the  large  ones, 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  Z>.      It  will  be  reasonable,  then,  to  design  the 
large  pipes  to  carry  two-thirds  of  the  total  required  quantity,  and  to 
provide  for  contingencies  by  assuming  at  the  same  time   one  of  the 
large  pipes  tributary  to  any  district  to  be   out  of  service.      Another 
method  which  may  be  used  is  to  assume  all  the  water  carried  by  the ! 
large  pipes,  leaving  the  contributions  of  the  smaller  pipes  as  a  margin 
of  safety.     Whichever  assumption  be  made,  the  approximate  loss  of 
head  in  the  large  mains  from  Z  towards  the  source  D  can  then  be 
found  in  the  same  general  way  as  employed  for  service-mains.     To  do 
this  we  may  sketch  the  lines  ab,  cdy  etc.,  across  the  system  in  such  a 
direction  that  they  will  represent,  as  nearly  as  can  be  judged,  lines  rf 
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■  equal  pressure ;  then  note  the  number  and  size  of  large  mains  cut  by 

these  lines.  The  relative  flow  in  each  main  can  then  be  estimated  in 
proportion  to  its  capacity  and  the  directness  of  the  route,  and  the 
approximate  loss  of  head  per  looo  feet  determtned  at  several  points, 
and  finally  the  total  loss  between  Z  and  D.  The  maximum  rate  of 
tlie  ordinary  consumption  should  be  taken  account  of  at  each  section* 
Very  roundabout  routes  should  be  omitted  from  the  calculation,  and  a 
margin  allowed  for  contingencies  in  one  of  the  ways  mentioned  above. 

^The  loss  of  head  between  Z  and  D  may  in  the  present  case  be 
imated  as  follows:  On  section  ttb  the  rate  of  flow  is  about  5700 
Ions  per  minute,  two-thirds  of  which  is  3800  gallons.  Four  12-inch 
^  ^  es  are  intersected,  and^  omitting  one  for  contingencies,  the  flow 
t  through  each  of  the  others  will  average  about  1 300  gallons  per  minute, 
which  will  give  a  loss  of  head  of  about  5  feet  per  lOOO,  For  section 
cd  the  maximum  rate  will  be  about  6800  gallons ^  with  about  four  pipes 
available  for  two-thirds  this  amount ^  which  will  involve  a  loss  of  head 
of  about  3.8  feet  per   lOOO.      Similarly  on    section  rf  the  volume  is 

■  about  8500  gallons,  with  four  pipes  in  service^  giving  a  lo^s  of  head  of 

■  5,5  feet  per  1000.  On  section  ^k  we  will  assume  available  for  the  total 
H  volume,  one  20-inch  pipe,  one  i6'inch,  and  seven  6-inch  pipes.  The 
I  volume  equals  about  0OO  gallons  per  minute.      The.  Joss  of  head  for 

■  this  combination  is  about  5  feet  per  icXJO.  Farthei-  towards  D  the 
H  supply  may  be  assumed  to  come  through  the  20Tinch  pipe  and  one 
H  16-inch,  which  will  also  give  about  5  feet  loss  of  head  per  1000  feet* 

■  In  the  24-inch  supply-pipe,  with  a  rate  of  98,000  gallons  per  minute, 
H  the  loss  of  head  would  be  about  6  feet  per  1000, 

H  Considering  the  average  distance  traveled  from  section  to  section, 
V  assuming  blocks  3C>0  by  600  feet^  the  actual  loss  of  head  from  alp  to  cd 
His  approximately  8  feet^  from  ed  to  vf  ^.^  feet,  from  tf  to  gh  5  feet, 
H^nd  from  gh  to  Z?  4.5  feet  Adding  the  loss  of  head  in  the  small  pipes 
Hand  mains  near  Z,  we  find  a  total  loss  of  head  of  50  to  55  feet,  or 
H about  23  pounds,  which  would  ordinarily  be  a  reasonable  allowance. 
H  With  a  reservoir  at  /I,  or  beyond,  nearly  all  the  12-inch  submains 
H  could  readily  be  reduced  to  lo-inch  or  8 -inch  pipes,  or  perhaps  most 
Hof  them  to  6-inch.  The  voiume  flowing  through  any  pipe  would  be 
Hreduced  about  one-half,  and  the  distance  traveled  also  about  one-half, 
■thus  reducing  the  loss  of  head  very  greatly,  A  large  main  of  about 
H20  inches  in  diameter,  extending  from  pumps  to  reservoir,  would, 
H  however*  be  required. 

H  750,  SxamfiU. — In  Fig.  liB  is  shown  a  possible  arrangement  of  pipes  and 
H  hydrants  to  meet  the  conditions  stated  on  page7S2  ^nd  in  Table  No*  loi. 
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A  considerable  use  is  made  of  4-inch  pipe,  as  experience  has  shown  that  well* 
coated  pipe  will  corrode  very  slowly  with  the  Madison  water.     The  fire-pres* 

TABLE  NO.  101. 

BSTIMATXD  ^PUULTION,  AND  MAXIMUM  ORDINARY  AND  FIRX-RATBS  FOR 
DIFFKRRNT  DISTRICTS  OF  FIG.   228. 


District. 

Estimated 

Future 
Population. 

Ordinary  Rate, 

Gallons  per 

Minute. 

Maximum 

Fire- rate, 

Gallons  per 

Minute. 

Total  Maxi. 

mum  Rate, 

Gallons  per 

Mmute. 

I 

3400 
3500 
2500 
5300 
3400 
3400 
1600 
4500 
32300 

340 
90 
290 
300 
220 
460 
300 
300 
140 

2830 

800 
2000 

800 
2500 
2500 
2500 
1200 
1200 

800 
2500 
3750 

II40 
2090 
1090 
2800 
2720 
2960 
1500 
1500 

6580 
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6" 
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i 
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Ifre  at  the  pumping-station  is  assumed  to  be  120  pounds,  and  the  pipes  made 
[  I  such  size  that  the  loss  of  head  to  the  most  remote  hydrant  will  not  exceed 
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40  pounds.     The  ground  is  assumed  to  be  level.      Majiy  other  airangementi 
could  be  made,  some  of  which  might  be  more  economical  than  that  giv^i^ 

As  a  further  example  of  the  application  of  the  method  of  calculation  i^ivtn 
in  Art.  746,  page  758,  we  ^viil  here  compute  the  approximate  losis  of  liead 
from  the  pumping-statioKi  A,  Fip.  338,  to  the  point  B,  where  it  is  assumed 
that  eight  fire-streams  are  in  use.  We  will  for  the  present  neglect  tlie  ordinaiy 
consumption  and,  to  make  the  solution  possible,  wilt  omit  certain  cros^lina 
and  modify  the  arrangement  as  shown  in  Fig.  229.  We  will  also  estimate 
that  the  various  pipes  from  a  to  ^  are  equivalent  to  a  single  r  2-inch  pipe^ 
The  problem  is  to  determine  the  loss  of  fiead  from  the  pumps  to  the  point  / 
by  finding  the  size  of  a  single  pipe  which  will  be  equivalent  to  the  sptetn 
shown.  The  blocks  of  Fig.  22"^  are  assumed  to  be  600  feet  long  by  300  feet 
wide.  Beginning  with  the  loop  hki  wc  first  find  a  single  pipe,  hi^  equimlent 
to  the  two  pipes  shown,  then  a  single  pipe  ef  equivalent  to  the  given  pipe  tf 
together  with  the  new  pipe  egif  just  found,  etc.  The  calculations  are  voy 
quickly  made  as  shown  in  An.  746.     The  reiiults  'u\.  detail  are  as  follows: 


Line. 

Diameter. 

hi 

6 

hjH 

Equiv.  hi 

if 
Equiv.  ehf 

ef 
ce 

4 
6 

6.5 

6 

6.9 

4 
h 

Equiv.  ef 
fd 
cd 

67 

6 

Equiv.  cefd 
ab 

6.5 

12 

be 

10 

Equiv.  cd 

dl 

9^5 
8 

nqp 
nop 

a 

6 

amn 

6 

Equiv.  np 
Equiv.  ans 

7.4 

6 

6.4 

ars 

S 

Equiv.  as 
si 

93 

a 

Equiv.  abl 

9^4 

Equiv.  asl 

g.a 

-RquW&lent  Pipes.- 


Lenfth,      ZJne,  Di«»el«r.        Lengtli. 

1200 >        ,. 

iSoof     ^'  ^'5  laoo 

1870  J 

joo) 

%\  '/        *•'     y^ 

3000  V  <tfd  6.5     3670 

300) 


1 


7.4     SIOO 


tSoo 

atoo  f  ^ 
3000  I 

aioo  \     am  6.4     5400 

300  ) 

5400  > 

4Soor  ""'  ^-^       ^^ 

4SO0)        , 

300  f  ^'^         9-^       5'^ 

78S0  J      _ 

5100  f      ^^  ^^^3  SIOQ 


Thus  the  system  ablx^  equivalent  to  a  single  pipe  9.4  inches  in  diamet<r 
and  7880  feet  long,  and  the  system  asl  is  equivalent  to  a  9.2'inch  pipe  5100 
feet  long.  Finally,  these  two  are  found  to  be  equivalent  to  a  single  pipe  11,3 
inches  in  diameter  and  5100  feet  long.  The  loss  of  head  in  such  a  pipe, 
for  eight  streams  of  250  gallons  each,  would  be  15.6  feet  per  1000,  or  a  lotil 
loss  of  about  70  feet  or  50  pounds.     The  volume  carried  by  the  system  1^ 
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Irili  be  equal  to  that  which  would  be  carried  by  a  9, 4 -inch  pipe  7880  feet 
jpng,  with  a  loss  of  head  of  70  feeL  This  will  be  about  900  gallons  per 
pinute.  The  volume  carried  by  the  other  system  will  be  11 00  gallons  per 
kinute.  Corrections  can  be  approximately  made  for  the  amounts  consumed 
peally  by  adding  such  amounts  to  the  above  quantities  at  a  few  points  along 
pe  pipe  system* 

751.  Separate  Services  for  Different  Zones  of  Elevation. ^Where  the 
liffercnt  parts  of  a  town  vary  considerably  in  elevation,  it  is  frequently 
Ldvisable  to  divide  the  distributing  system  into  two  or  more  independ- 
ent portions,  each  serving  an  area  or  zone  situated  between  certain 
imtting  elevations.  It  often  happens  that  only  a  small  portion  of  a 
Bty  is  at  a  high  elevation,  and  by  thus  separating  the  systems  of  dis- 
tibutlon  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  water  will  need  to  be  raised 
p  the  maximum  height,  the  greater  portion  being  pumped  against  a 
puch  lower  pressure.  By  this  arrangement  a  large  saving  can  be 
pRectcd  in  the  expense  of  pumping,  and  the  use  of  excessive  pressures 
p  the  louver  districts  will  also  be  avoided. 

[  Various  arrangements  may  be  made  for  supplying  the  diflterent 
tones.  Each  zone  may  be  practically  an  independent  system,  with  its 
iwn  pumping-station  and  perhaps  its  own  source  of  supply;  or  the 
bumps  of  a  higher  zone  may  be  supplied  by  a  reservoir  located  at  a 
kjgh  point  in  the  next  lower  zone ;  or  the  pumps  of  the  diflerent  zones 
pay  all  be  located  at  the  same  station  and  obtain  their  supply  from 
iie  same  source.  In  the  gravity  system  a  division  is  often  made  so 
liat  the  lowest  zone  is  supplied  by  gravity,  while  the  upper  zones  are 
Lipplied  by  pumps.  The  most  favorable  arrangement  will  be  dcter- 
biined  chiefly  by  the  cost  of  operation  and  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
kplng.  For  small  plants  separate  pumping-stations  would  rarely  be 
En  economical  arrangement.  Separate  pumps  placed  in  the  same 
kation  would  probably  be  employed;  or,  where  the  difference  in  pres- 
lure  is  not  great,  the  same  pump  may  be  designed  to  supply  the  two 
lervices  alternately*  The  latter  arrangement  will  require  some 
Korage  capacit>'  in  each  system, 

[  The  advantage  of  two  or  more  services  depends  largely  on  how 
Ireat  a  proportion  of  the  supply  can  be  furnished  at  the  lower  pressure. 
If  any  considerable  amount  of  storage  is  provided  in  the  higher  of  two 
lystems,  advantage  may  be  taken  of  this  to  furnish  water  at  a  high 
bres3ure  for  fire  purposes  in  the  lower  system.  For  this  purpose,  con- 
iections  controlled  by  suitable  valves  should  be  made  between  the  two 
k^stems  at  one  or  more  points.  If  the  lower  system  contains  a  rescr- 
fciTt  it  can  be  shut  off"  in  the  same  way  as  described  for  stand-pipes 
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Separate  systems  for  difTerent  pressures  have  a  disadvantage  in  Ae 
fact  that  at  their  margins  the  two  networks  of  pipes  are  not  connected, 
and»  as  a  result,  somewhat  lai^er  pipes  are  required  for  the  same 
efficiency  than  in  the  single  system. 

75a.  Location  of  Pipes  and  Valvw. — ^The  distributing-pipes  should 
be  so  located  with  respect  to  street  lines  as  to  be  readily  found  and  to 
avoid  other  structures  as  far  as  practicable.  The  center  of  the  street 
being  usually  reserved  for  the  sewer,  the  water-pipes  are  placed  at 
some  fixed  distance,  usually  from  5  to  10  feet,  from  the  center.  The 
side  chosen  should  be  the  same  throughout.  The  north  side  of  east 
and  west  streets  will  be  warmer  than  the  south  side. 

Valves  should  be  introduced  in  the  system  at  frequent  intervals  so 
that  comparatively  small  sections  can  be  shut  off  for  purposes  of 
repairs,  connections,  etc.  As  a  general  rule,  wherever  a  small  pipe 
branches  from  a  large  one,  the  former  should  be  provided  with  a  valve. 
Thus  with  10-  or  12-inch  pipes  feeding  6-inch  pipes,  each  of  the  latter 
should  have  a  stop-valve  at  each  end.  At  intersections  of  large  pipes 
a  valve  in  each  branch  is  usually  desirable.  In  a  network  of  small 
pipes  of  uniform  size,  a  valve  in  each  line  at  each  intersection,  or  four 
in  all,  is  rather  more  than  necessary,  but  two  at  each  intersection,  or  a 
valve  in  each  line  every  two  blocks,  answers  very  well.  The  map 
of  Fig.  228  shows  a  suitable  arrangement  of  valves  for  the  case  in 
question. 

Valves,  like  pipe-lines,  should  be  located,  systematically.  They 
are  usually  located  in  range  either  with  the  property-line  or  the  curb- 
line,  but  sometimes  are  placed  in  the  cross-walks.  A  form  of  three- 
way  and  four-way  valve,  placed  at  the  intersection  of  two  pipes,  has 
been  used  to  some  extent.  This  arrangement  reduces  the  number  of 
valve-boxes  and  is  reported  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 

753.  Hydrants, — The  general  location  of  hydrants  has  already  been 
considered  in  Art.  741.  In  fixing  upon  the  exact  location,  and  the 
side  of  the  street  on  which  each  should  be  placed,  a  detailed  examina- 
tion should  be  made  and  the  location  determined  with  reference  to 
important  buildings,  convenience  of  access  in  case  of  fires,  etc. 
Generally  the  hydrant  is  placed  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  as  the 
pipe,  and  is  connected  to  the  larger  of  two  pipes  where  there  is  a 
choice. 

Hydrants  are  of  two  general  types :  the  post  hydrant,  in  which  the 
barrel  of  the  hydrant  extends  2  or  3  feet  above  the  ground-surface, 
and  the  flush  hydrant,  in  which  the  barrel  and  nozzle  are  covered  bf 
a  cast-iron  box  flush  with  the  surface.     The  former  is  more  commonly 
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,  and  as  it  is  much  more  readily  round  and  more  conveniently 
atcd,  it  is  to  be  preferred,  except  perhaps  in  the  congested  districts 
rge  cities,  or  on  narrow  streets  where  all  obstructions  should  be 
led.  Post  hydrants  are  set  just  back  of  the  curb-line;  flush 
ants,  either  in  the  sidewalk  or  In  the  street.  In  Boston  and  some 
r  Eastern  cities,  extensive  use  is  made  of  a  flush  hydrant  placed 
:tly  over  the  main,  or  at  the  intersection  of  two  mains. 
The  branch  supplying  the  hydrants  should  be  of  a  size  correspond- 
:o  the  number  of  streams  to  be  carried,  and  should  be  designed  on 
same  principle  as  other  pipes.  For  one  fire-stream  the  branch 
be  4'inch,  and  for  two  streams  6-inch,  etc.  The  hydrant-barrel 
Id  be  nearly  as  lar^e. 

dany  styles  of  hydrants  are  on  the  market,  most  of  which  will  give 
mably  good  service  if  properly  handled.  Reliability  of  operation 
t  first  essential,  but  next  in  importance  is  the  requirement  that  the 
onal  loss  in  the  hydrant  shall  be  smalL  All  waterways  should 
mple,  and  sharp  angles  and  sudden  changes  in  size  should  b«l 
led  as  much  as  possible.  Considerable  difference  exists  in  diffcr- 
tyd rants  in  this  respect,  with  a  corrc- 
ding  diflference  in  the  amount  of 
mre  lost»*  The  main  valve,  which 
cated  at  the  base  of  the  hydrant, 
Id  seat  accurately  and  remain  tightj 
when  open  should  provide  ample 
rway.  Valve-stems  should  be  made 
:tra  strength^  as  they  are  likely  to  be 
tcted  to  rough  usage.  Valve  and 
should  be  removable  without  the 
ssity  of  digging  up  the  hydrant.  In 
230  are  shown  two  forms  of  hydrants 
h  illustrate  the  two  general  types  of 
IS  used ,  —the  gate-valve  and  the 
>ressi  on -valve.  Small  independent 
!s  controlling  the  nozzles  are  useful  in 
iple-nozzle  hydrants,  as  they  enable 
-connections  to  be  more  conveniently 
^,  In  ordering  hydrants  care  should 
tkcn  to  have  the  nozzles  of  the  same 
lard  as  those  used  in  adjoining  large        Fic,  330.— Fin^-trTPKAirrs. 


lee  retulES  of  cxpcrinients  on  h^drftols  by  Ncn comb  in  Tram.  Am.  Soc.  M»  E., 
Itx.  p.  494, 
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cities,  so  that  connections  can  readily  be  made  to  fire  apparatus  which 
may  be  borrowed  in  emergencies. 

When  a  hydrant  is  closed  after  use,  the  water  remaining  in  the 
barrel  must  be  drained  out  through  a  drip,  so  arranged  as  to  open 
when  the  main  valve  is  closed.  This  is  an  important  feature  of  the 
design,  as  a  hydrant  is  likely  to  freeze  if  not  thoroughly  drained.  The 
escaping  water  may  be  led  away  through  a  small  drain-pipe  to  a 
sewer,  or  a  considerable  body  of  broken  stone  and  gravel  may  be  filled 
around  the  base,  into  which  the  water  may  be  allowed  to  drain.  If 
the  hydrant  base  is  below  ground-water  level,  the  drip  should  be 
plugged  and  the  hydrant  pumped  out  after  use.  Hydrants  are  fi-e- 
quently  provided  with  an  outside  shell  or  fi-ost-case,  but  the  use  of  this 
has  been  found  of  little  advantage.  In  setting  hydrants  care  should 
be  taken  to  provide  a  firm  base  and  to  ram  solidly  back  of  the  barrel. 
The  hydrant  branch  should  be  covered  at  least  as  deep  as  the  main, 
as  this  branch  is  essentially  a  dead  end  and  is  much  more  likely  to 
freeze  than  the  main  itself 

754.  Depth  of  Covering  for  Distributing-pipes. — In  constructing  the 
pipe  system  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  settle  is  the  depth  at 
which  the  pipes  should  be  laid.  In  warm  climates  a  covering  of  2  to 
3  feet  is  sufficient.  In  cold  climates  the  depth  to  be  adopted  is  that 
which  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  freezing.  In  the  Northwestern 
States  the  common  practice  of  a  depth  of  5  to  6  feet  proved  insufficient 
during  the  severe  winter  of  1 898-9.  and  many  small  mains  as  well  as 
service-pipes  froze.  The  experience  at  that  time  indicated  that  in  this 
region  7  feet  should  be  about  the  minimum  for  small  pipes.  In  a 
general  way  it  may  be  stated  that  in  New  York  and  New  England  the 
depth  of  cover  should  be  4  to  5  feet  for  latitude  42°,  and  6  to  7  feet  for 
latitude  45"*.  Between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  the 
corresponding  minimum  depths  should  be  not  less  than  the  larger  of 
these  figures.  In  sandy  soil  the  depth  should  be  a  maximum.  Large 
pipes  are  not  likely  to  freeze,  but  should  be  placed  at  about  the  same 
depth  as  the  smaller  pipes  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  water  above  a 
freezing  temperature. 

755.  Service  Connections. — Service-pipes  are  usually  from  f  inch  to 
I  inch  in  diameter.  The  question  of  the  most  suitable  material  for 
these  pipes  has  been  discussed  in  Chapter  XXIV.  In  making  the 
connection  between  service-pipe  and  main,  the  latter  is  tapped  and  a 
brass  ''corporation"  cock  screwed  in.  This  cock  is  then  usually 
connected  to  the  service-pipe  by  means  of  a  goose-neck,  or  U-shapc<l 
piece  of  lead   pipe,    in   order  to   avoid   breakage   from   settlement  of 
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■tnain,  although  this  detail  is  omitted  by  some^  with  apparently  no 
tbad  results.  At  the  curb  is  usually  placed  another  stop-cock,  with 
la  suitable  valve-box,  at  which  point  the  supply  to  the  consumer  is 
Icon  trolled.     Service  connections  can  be  made  without  shutting  off  the 

T^^ter,  by  the  use  of  special  tapping-machineSi  several  of  which  are  om 

the  market. 

I  756.  Other  Details.  ^^ —  In  laying  out  lines  of  pipe^  small  depressions 
fchould  be  avoided,  but  as  a  rule  the  line  may  follow  the  street  grade 
Iclosely.  Hydrants  can  usually  be  placed  at  low  and  high  points  and 
bhus  can  act  in  a  measure  as  blow-offs  for  clearing  out  sediment ^  and 
[as  air-valves.  For  draining  large  mains,  small  drain-pipes  connecting 
iwith  the  sewer  should  be  constructed  at  the  lower  points  of  the  system. 
I  The  construction  of  the  pipe-lines  has  already  been  described  in 
■Chapter  XXV*  Where  pipes  are  laid  in  city  streets,  special  care  must 
Be  taken  in  backfilling  and  replacing  the  pavement.  There  is  a  wide 
Bifference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  backfilling,  but  probably 
ftlie  most  certain  way  of  getting  the  earth  back  without  trouble  from 
■uture  settlement  is  by  very  thorough  ramming  of  the  material  in  a 
■notst  condition,  but  not  wet.  Such  thorough  ramming  is  difficult  to 
pecurei  and  it  will  usually  be  advisable  to  adopt  the  method  of  backfill- 
ing through  a  good  depth  of  %vater.  Hydrants  are  often  deranged  by 
Being  used  for  filling  sprinkling-carts.  It  is  much  preferable  to  provide 
fcrater-cranes  for  this  purpose,  numerous  forms  of  which  are  on  the 
kiarket. 

I  757'  Special  Fire-protection  Systems,  —  Special  high-pressure  fire- 
torotection  systems  were  constructed  in  a  few  cities,  conveniently 
■ocated,  previous  to  1900,  but  since  that  time  this  method  of  improving 
fche  fire  protection  has  been  given  much  attention  and  has  been  adapted 
in  several  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  country.  Very  high  pressures  cani 
fcrofitably  be  used  in  these  systems,  a  common  value  being  300  pounds 
fcer  square  inch.  The  pipe  system  should  be  of  ample  size  and  must 
he  designed  with  especial  reference  to  the  high  pressure  employed, 
■otnts  are  commonly  hub  and  socket  pattern,  but  with  especially  deep 
Lockets  and  double  grooves  for  the  lead  packing.  Specials  for  sharp 
pngles  may  well  be  made  of  steel  castings.  Hydrants  must  be  of  ample 
pke  and  no  connections  other  than  to  hydrants  should  be  allowed. 
I  Originally  these  special  fire  systems  were  laid  so  as  to  be  fed  from 
Kre-boats  stationed  along  the  water  front.  These  boats  are  in  general 
■ise  in  large  cities  for  fighting  fires  along  the  shore  and  among  the 
phspping,  and  by  laying  special  lines  of  pipe  of  comparatively  short 
length,  they  can  be  made  of  great  use  in  fighting  fires  farther  inland* 
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[They  are  usually  of  large  capacity,  —  equal  to  from  ten  to  thirty  fire- 
I  engines,  —  and  so  can  supply  very  large  and  efficient  fire-streams.  By 
I  means  of  telephonic  or  telegraphic  communication,  one  fire*boat  can 
[serve  any  one  o£  several  pipe-lines.  Connections  between  boat  and 
I  pipeline  are  made  by  means  of  several  lines  of  hose.  Generally  such 
I  lines  are  emptied  after  fires  and  consequently  must  be  provided  with 
I  ample  air  and  waste  valves,  and  often  with  relief  valves, 
I  The  increasing  importance  of  high-pressure  systems  has  led  to  their 
I  adoption  in  many  places  independently  of  fire-boat  service,  and  special 
[  pum ping-stations  are  provided  for  supplying  the  necessary  water.  For 
I  such  purposes  gas  or  electricity  will  usually  be  the  most  convenient 
I  motive  power  and  the  triplex  or  multiple-stage  turbine  pump  the  best 
[form  of  pump, 

I  Table  No.  102  gives  general  data  of  special  fire  systems  in  21 
[cities  of  the  United  States  taken  from  a  report  on  an  auxiliary  high 
I  pressure  water  supply  for  Hartford,  Conn.* 

I  In  the  Hartford  plan  the  length  of  hose  necessary  was  given  more 
I  weight  than  the  probable  height  of  buildings.  The  system  was  planned 
I  to  limit  the  general  hose  length  to  600  feet,  and  to  400  feet  in  the  case 
lof  the  more  important  city  blocks.  A  pressure  of  300  pounds  was 
iadopted.  The  plans  provide  for  10.12  miles  of  8  to  24-in.  cast-iron  pipe 
[ranging  in  thickness  from  J-^  to  iji  inches,  and  giving  factors  of  safety 
mot  15,3  to  10.8,  The  valves  are  to  be  of  the  double-disk  type,  tested  to 
[500  pounds  per  square  inch*  The  fire-hydrants  are  of  the  gate  type 
[with  four  2;i-inch  outlets  and  S*inch  barrels.  The  hydrant  spacing  is 
lllxed  at  150  feet  in  the  congested  district^  decreasing  to  200  feet  and 
liinally  to  300  feet.  For  data  relating  to  other  plants  see  numerous 
[references  at  the  end  of  the  chapter, 

I  Where  salt  water  is  used  in  such  systems,  special  care  must  be  taken 
IjD  the  design  of  valves,  etc.,  to  avoid  the  combination  of  dissimilar 
Imetals  without  insulation  of  rubber  or  other  like  material  Otherwise 
Igalvanic  action  will  be  set  up  and  rapid  corrosion  will  result*  Besides 
Ithls  feature,  and  the  slightly  increased  rate  of  corrosion  of  pipes,  there 
lis  no  objection  to  the  use  of  salt  water. 

I  758.  Records  and  Maps. —  All  constructive  features  pertaining  to  the 
Idtstributing  system  should  be  carefully  recorded  on  maps  of  adequate 
wmze  and  suitably  indexed.  The  exact  location  of  pipes,  hydrants,  and 
Ivalves  is  of  special  importance.  It  will  be  amvenient  to  have  two  sets 
■of  maps  for  this  purpose :  one  on  a  small  scale  showing  arrangement 


•  Sec  abstract  in  Eng.  jVfws^  1907,  tviii,  p.  53. 
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and  size  of  piping  and  points  of  connection,  and  a  set  of  Iarge«cak 
maps,  each  one  showing  a  co:.:parativeIy  small  section  of  the  systenit 
on  which  the  detailed  information  can  be  recorded.  It  b  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  valves  on  large  mains  be  quickly  accessible  in  order  that 
great  damage  may  be  prevented  in  case  of  breakage  and  also  to  facilitate 
repairs.  Rigid  discipline  and  constant  drill  of  employees  is  of  great 
value  in  this  connection. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 
OPERATIOiN    AND   MAINTENANCE. 

759*  Conduits  and  Pipe-lines.  —  The  maintenance  of  conduits  and 
large  pipe-lines  involves  chiefly  the  work  of  cleaning  and  repairing. 
The  various  special  structures  should  be  frequently  inspected  to  detect 
any  sign  of  weakness,  and  in  the  case  of  large  aqueducts  the  entire  line 
should  be  regularly  patrolled.  Exposed  masonry  will  need  occasional 
repointing,  and  at  points  of  excessive  wear  may  need  renewal  at 
intervals.  The  right-of-way  should  be  properly  taken  care  of,  and 
slopes  of  earthen  embankments  kept  in  good  form.  Culverts  and 
other  waterways  must  be  looked  after  to  see  that  they  are  not 
obstructed.  Air-valves  of  pipe-lines  must  be  frequently  inspected  and 
be  kept  in  working  order ;  other  valves  require  less  frequent  inspection. 
If  the  water  carries  sediment  and  has  a  low  velocity,  the  pipe-line 
should  be  occasionally  flushed  by  opening  the  blow-off  valves.  Gates 
at  terminal  points  and  at  intermediate  reservoirs  require  frequent 
adjustment  to  regulate  the  flow  in  accordance  with  the  demand.  A 
telephone  or  telegraph  line  is  almost  indispensable  in  the  operation  of 
a  long  conduit. 

Masonry  conduits  are  likely  to  become  coated  with  slime  and 
organic  growth,  which  will  cause  a  large  diminution  of  their  carrying 
capacity,  and  if  allowed  to  remain  may  affect  the  quality  of  the  water. 
In  such  a  case  the  aqueduct  should  be  cleaned  regularly  once  or  twice 
a  year,  or  at  longer  intervals,  depending  on  the  rapidity  of  the  accumu- 
lations. In  cleaning  the  aqueduct  it  is  emptied  and  then  swept  with 
brushes  and  scraj)ers,  or  the  work  may  be  done  by  mechanical  brooms 
mounted  on  cars,  as  was  at  one  time  the  practice  with  the  Sudbury 
aqueduct.  Experiments  made  on  this  aqueduct,  and  also  on  the  new 
Wachusctt  aqueduct  of  Boston,  show  that  the  carrying  capacity  is  in 
each  case  reduced  about  lo  per  cent  by  a  few  months*  accumulation 
of  slime.  The  original  capacity  is  very  nearly  restored  by  the  cleaning 
which  the  aqueducts  regularly  receive.* 

*  See  paper  by  Patch  in  Eng.  Ntws^  1902,  xlvil  p.  488,  for  diagrams  showing 
effect  of  growths  on  capacity  of  aqueducts. 
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Cleaning  and  repairing  should  be  done,  if  possible,  at  a  favorablel 
season »  so  as  to  /ender  the  risk  of  an   interruption  in  the  supply  as 
sniall    as   may  be.      In  a  well-constructed  aqueduct  or  pipe-line   the 
[expense  of  repairs  should  be  very  slight, 

Large  steel  and  cast-iron  pipe*lines  will  rarely  need  to  be  emptied 
for  cleaning;  but  in  some  cases  accumulations  of  organic  growth  have! 
formed,   which  greatly  obstructed  the  flow  and  which  could  not  be 
removed  by  blowing  oiT*      In  such  a  case  the  pipe  should  be  cleaned 
iin  the  same  way  as  a  masonry  structure ^  or  by  the  use  of  mechanical 
Iscrapers  as  described  below*     The  tuberculation,  which  occurs  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  from  the  corrosion  of  the  iron,  often  seriously 
Ireduces    the    carrying  capacit)^  of  the    pipe.      The    removal   of  such 
Kncrustation  will  restore  a  large  part  of  the  lost  capacity,  and  may  be!^ 
|a  much  more  economical  method  of  increasing  the  pressure  in  a  system 
than  by  adding  new  pipes. 

76a.   Use  &f  Mechankat  Scrapers    in  Cleaning  Small  Pipes. — A 
icthod  of  cleaning  cast-iron  pipes  which  has  been  used  extensively  in 
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9- inch     Stnooer, 
Fig.  S31. — Pipe-scraper. 
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I   the  use  of  mechanical  scrapers  propelled  by  the  water-pressure.     These 

lave  been  employed  chiefly  to  remove  hard  incrustation,  but  a  similar* 

Jcvice  can   be   used   for   removing   less   resistant   obstructions.     The 

general  form  of  such  scrapers  is  shown  in  Fig.  231,  an  illustration  of 

jne  recently  used  at  Torquay,  England.*     It  consists  of  a  scraping 

•  See  p^i^er  by  Wm.  Ingham  before  Inst,  M.  E.      Abnraci,  ^Mt^.  News^  i90O» 

fcLtr,  p.  154.     The   paper  also  contains  a   description   of  a  mechanical  bruih   for 

Qoving  peaty  deposits. 
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mechanism  fastened,  by  means  of  a  jointed  rod,  in  front  of  two  propelling 
pistons  which  are  rigidly  connected  together.  The  scraping-blades 
are  held  against  the  pipe  by  heavy  springs.  The  scraper  is  introduced 
into  the  pipe  through  a  long  hatch-box,  or  through  an  opening  made 
by  removing  a  section  of  pipe.  After  closing  the  pipe  a  blow-off  valve 
is  opened  at  a  point  in  advance,  and  the  scraper  is  pushed  along  by 
the  water.  The  apparatus  may  be  followed  by  the  noise  it  makes,  and 
this  should  be  done  in  order  to  locate  it  if  it  should  stick.  The  velocity 
can  be  regulated  by  the  blow*off  valve.  At  Torquay  such  an 
apparatus  was  used  as  early  as  1866  in  cleaning  an  uncoated  cast-iron 
pipe.  The  operation  is  now  carried  out  at  that  place  every  year. 
The  scraper  here  described  will  pass  around  a  curve  of  a  radius  equal 
to  about  fifteen  times  the  pipe  diameter.  The  cost  of  cleaning  9-  and 
ID-inch  pipes,  at  Torquay,  was,  for  labor  alone,  $3.50  per  mile. 

Scrapers  similar  to  the  one  here  described  have  been  used  at 
Halifax  since  1880,  certain  mains  at  that  place  being  cleaned  twice  a 
year,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  loss  of  head  to  the 
lowest  possible  limit.  In  1898,  1 12,803  feet  of  mains  was  cleaned  at 
Halifax  at  an  average  cost  of  about  0.4  cent  per  foot.  For  some  of 
the  pipes  the  cost  was  as  low  as  o.  3  cent  per  foot.  * 

761.  Pumping-stations, — Where  a  water-supply  has  to  be  artificially 
elevated,  the  pumping-station  expenses  constitute  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  operating  expenses  of  the  water-works  system.     It  is 
therefore  of  the  greatest    importance  that   the  highest   eflFiciency  be 
maintained  in    this   part   of  the   service.      This  can  be   secured  only 
through  skillful  attendance,  and  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  by 
paying  good  wages  to  good  men.      The  item  most  susceptible  of  varia- 
tion is  the  cost  of  coal,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  this 
to  the  lowest  practicable  limit.      A  daily  record  should  be  kept  of  the 
weight  of  coal  and  of  ashes,  so  that  the  efficiency  of  the  service  can  be 
known  at  all   times.      Frequently  a  premium  paid  for   low  coal  con- 
sumption is  of  much  aid   in  this  matter.      Sufficient  reserve  boiler  and 
pumping  capacity  must  be  provided  to  enable  repairs  to  be  made  and 
the  boiler  to  be  regularly  cleaned  and  overhauled.     Reserve  machinen' 
should  be  operated  frequently  to  make  sure  it  is  in  good  condition  and 
can  be  started  when  called  for.      This  is  especially  important  where  it 
is  depended   upon  for  fire-pressure.      Careful  attention  must  be  given 
to  pump-valves  and  plunger-packing  in  order  to  keep  the  leakage  or 
slip  a   minimum.      Air  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  too   low  in  air- 
chambers  or  to  accumulate  too  much  in  vacuum-chambers.      Suction- 
pipes  should  be  kept  air-tight  and  a  free  entrance  provided  at  all  times 
*  See  further  data  in  Efii;r.  Record^  1904,  L.  p.  623. 
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>r  the  water*     The  motive  power*  whatever   it  may  be,  should   be 
laintained   at  a  high   efficiency,   and   should  have   the    same   careful 
ittention  as  is  given  to  other  high -class  machinery. 

Records  should,  of  course*  be  kept  of  the  amount  of  water  pumped 
er  day,  and  the  pressure  maintained;  also  of  the  time  during  winch 
special  fire- pressure  is  furnished,  and  the  amount  of  water  pumped  at 
|his  pressure.  Recording  pressure-gauges  aie  of  the  greatest  value  in 
laintaining  the  efficiency  of  a  plant.  By  the  use  of  several  such 
jauges,  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  citv^  a  valuable  record  may  be 
obtained  of  the  actual  working- pressures  under  different  conditions, 
iuch  records  will  be  of  especial  value  at  times  of  fires^  and,  if  the  pres- 
sure is  insufficient,  will  determine  whether  it  be  due  to  low  pressure  at 
le  pumps  or  to  inadequate  size  of  mains.  Recording-gauges  serve 
llso  as  quick  detectors  of  pipe  breakages  and  the  occurrence  of 
Stoppages,  so  that  means  can  be  at  once  taken  to  remedy  the  trouble, 
^robably  no  other  detail  of  equal  cost  is  of  such  great  value  to  the 
luperintcndent  as  is  a  reliable  recordjng*gauge. 

762.  DiBtributing-reservairs^  Stand-pipes,  and  Tanks The  main- 
tenance of  earthen  reservoirs  calls  for  little  more  than  has  already  been 
lentioned  (page  337).  The  cleaning  of  such  reservoirs  may  need  to 
^e  done  frequently.  It  is  usually  accomplished  by  flushing  out  the  mud 
^tlirough  the  waste-pipe  by  means  of  a  hose,  as  in  the  cleaning  of 
sttling-basins.  Stand-pipes  and  tanks  may  require  occasional  flush- 
ig  or  blowing  out,  and  will  need  to  be  repainted  at  intervals  of  a  few 
^ears.  They  should  also  be  inspected  for  signs  of  excessive  corrosion 
jr  of  electrolysis^  and  for  any  indication  of  weakness  or  wear  at  the 
Wooden  tanks  need  rigid  and  frequent  inspection  to  ascertain 
le  condition  of  the  wood  and  of  the  hoops.  One  or  two  of  the  latter 
b*itl  probably  need  to  be  occasionally  removed  to  determine  this  point, 
etails  should  be  inspected  for  leaks.  Any  automatic  or  quick-acting 
/aJve  should  have  special  attention  to  make  certain  that  it  is  in  working 
condition* 
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763»  In  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  a  distributing  system 
there  are  to  be  considered,  besides  the  questions  of  construction 
ilready  discussed,  the  cleaning  of  pipes,  detection  of  leaks,  repairs  of 
^pes,  prevention  of  corrosion,  provision  against  electrolysis,  thawing 
>ffro^:en  pipes»  care  of  valves  and  hydrants,  detection  and  prevention 
»f  waste,  and  the  use  of  meters. 


7^2  OPERATION  AND   MAINTENANCE. 

764.  Hains  and  Service-pipes. — A  method  of  removal  of  incrusta- 
tion has  already  been  described  in  Art.  760.  To  remove  sediment 
from  the  pipe  system  use  is  made  of  blow-off  valves  or  hydrants.  Dead 
ends  may  need  quite  frequent  flushing  on  account  of  odors  and  bad 
tastes  developing  in  the  stagnant  water.  Large  leaks  in  mains  will 
quickly  make  themselves  known,  especially  if  a  recording  pressure- 
gauge  is  in  use.  Prompt  action  in  shutting  off  the  supply  is  often 
necessary  to  prevent  heavy  damage.  Small  leaks,  if  occurring  in  clay 
soil,  will  usually  be  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  water  at  the  surface, 
but  in  porous  soils,  and  especially  near  sewers  or  drains,  quite  large 
leaks  may  go  unnoticed  for  years.  These  may,  however,  be  detected 
by  the  method  described  in  Art.  768  for  the  detection  of  waste. 
Leaks  in  services,  between  the  curb-cock  and  the  house,  can  also  be 
likewise  detected.  Broken  sections  of  pipe  must  be  cut  out  and 
replaced,  either  by  cutting  the  pipe  and  putting  in  a  short  piece  by 
means  of  sleeve-joints,  or  by  melting  out  the  lead  joints  of  three  sec- 
tions and  introducing  a  new  length  of  pipe. 

765.  Electrolysis. — A  serious  form  of  corrosion  which  has  given 
trouble  in  many  cities  is  the  electrolysis  which  is  caused  by  return 
currents  from  single-trolley  electric  railways.  In  this  system  the 
return  current  is  supposed  to  pass  through  the  rails,  but  as  these  are 
not  insulated,  a  portion  passes  through  the  earth  to  neighboring  pipes 
or  other  conductors  leading  in  the  right  direction.  This  current  then 
flows  along  the  pipe  with  more  or  less  resistance  until  it  reaches  a 
neighborliood  where  the  rails  or  some  other  conductors  are  of  lower 
potential  than  the  pipe,  this  being  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  the  power- 
station.  The  current  then  leaves  the  pipe,  and  in  so  doing  sets  up 
corrosive  electrolytic  action.  Such  action  takes  place  only  where  the 
current  passes  from  the  pipe  to  the  ground,  and  not  where  the  current 
passes  from  the  ground  to  the  pipe.  It  depends  in  amount  upon  the 
strength  of  the  current,  and  upon  the  character  of  the  salts  in  the  soil. 
If  the  current  in  the  pipe  is  strong,  corrosion  will  also  take  place  near 
the  joints.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  joints  ofler  relatively  high 
resistance,  thus  causing  a  part  of  the  current  to  leave  the  pipe  and  pass 
around  the  joint  through  the  soil  or  the  water  and  back  to  the  pipe  on 
the  other  side.  This  corrosion  near  the  joint  is  apt  to  be  much  less 
than  at  other  points,  but  recent  reports  indicate  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
serious. 

l^LIectrolytic  corrosion  is  in  some  cases  so  rapid  that  pipes  are 
practically  eaten  through  in  three  to  four  years,  and  some  of  the  worst 
casjs  have  occurred  where  the  pressure  is  but   l^  volts.      At  Peoria, 
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IIL,  a  stand-pipe  which  failed  had  been  badly  corroded  by  electrolysis, 
and  this  was  doubtless  a  prime  cause  of  its  failure. 

The  remedies  for  electrolysis  should  apparently  rest  entirely  with 
Oie  railway  companies.  The  double  trolley  is  the  only  complete 
remedy,  and  it  has  been  applied  extensively,  and  with  success,  in  one 
or  two  places,  A  very  important  aid  in  preventing  electrolysis  is  the 
construction  of  a  good  return  conductor  by  means  of  good  rail-bonding 
and  the  use  of  adequate  return  wires.  Then  in  those  districts  where 
the  pipes  are  of  higher  potential  than  the  rails,  if  good,  low-resistance 
connections  are  made  between  rails  and  pipes,  or  from  pipes  to  special 
return  wires,  the  current  will  leave  the  pipes  without  passing  into  the 
ground  and  without  causing  trouble.  Voltmeter  tests  between  pipes 
and  rails,  at  various  points  over  the  city,  will  determine  the  danger  area, 
ut  such  tests  should  be  made  under  a  variety  of  conditions  and  at 
ccasional  intervals*  Pipes  and  rails  should  not  be  connected  outside 
f  the  danger  area,  as  this  only  aggravates  the  trouble  by  conducting  I 
ore  current  into  the  pipes.  This  method  of  making  connections  to 
e  pipes  does  not  obviate  the  trouble  at  the  joints,  but  rather  in- 
reases  it,  as  it  adds  to  the  conductivity  of  the  pipes. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  insulate  the  pipes  by  the  occasional  use  of 
a  wooden  section,  or  by  the  use  of  wooden  joints,  so  as  to  render  the 
pipe  a  poor  conductor.  The  success  of  such  means  would  dei>end  upon 
ftwhetlier  the  current  could  be  sufficiently  reduced  to  avoid  electrolysis 
Rat  tlie  end  of  each  individual  section,  as  now  occurs  at  the  joints. 
I  766.  Thawing  Frozen  Pipes, — Not  infrequently-  considerable  trouble 
■arises  from  the  freezing  of  service-pipes  which  are  not  placed  at  a  suffix 
Icient  depth.  Occasionally,  also,  small  mains  are  frozen.  Where  the 
■proper  facilities  exist  the  best  way  to  thaw  frozen  pipes  is  by  warming 
■them  with  an  electric  current,  a  method  applied  for  the  first  time  by 
Professors  Jackson  and  Wood  at  Madison,  Wis,  in  1898-99,  and 
which  has  been  used  in  many  places  since  then. 

For  thawing  service-pipes  a  current  of  200  to  300  amperes  at  a 
pressure  of  50  volts  is  satisfactory,  and  will  ordinarily  thaw  a  pipe  in 
from  20  to  50  minutes.  The  current  can  conveniently  be  taken  from 
|«elcctric-light  wires  and  reduced  by  a  transformer.  Connections  can 
readily  be  made  to  a  faucet  in  the  house  and  to  a  fire-hydrant  ou^ide, 
or  to  faucets  in  two  houses.  To  regulate  the  current  large  sheet-iron 
terminals  can  be  immersed  in  a  bucket  of  salt  water.  Direct  connec- 
tion to  house-lines  should  not  be  made  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
fire.  A  6-inch  main  320  feet  long  has  been  thawed  in  two  hours  with 
a  current  of  350  amperes  at  100  volts. 
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Where  the  electrical  method  cannot  be  used  steam  may  be 
employed,  not  only  to  warm  the  pipe,  but  to  excavate  through  the 
frozen  ground  in  a  way  similar  to  the  operation  of  the  water-jet.  The 
pipe  may  thus  be  reached  at  points  4  to  5  feet  apart  and  gradually 
thawed  out.  Service-pipes  are  often  thawed  by  the  use  of  a  small 
steam-pipe  inserted  in  the  service-pipe  through  the  house  end,  or  from 
an  opening  at  an  excavation  outside.  Ground  may  be  thawed  by 
maintaining  a  fire  on  the  surface  for  several  hours,  or  more  readily  by 
the  use  of  a  gas-flame  projected  against  the  soil. 

767.  Valves  and  Hydrants. — Valves  should  be  inspected  occasionally 
to  detect  leakage  and  to  ascertain  if  they  are  in  working  order  and  the 
boxes  clean.  Fire-hydrants  require  very  careful  attention,  especially 
in  cold  climates,  as  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  they  be  at  all 
times  available.  The  chief  trouble  with  fire-hydrants  is  from  the  freez- 
ing of  the  valves  due  to  imperfect  drainage,  although  a  hydrant  branch 
sometimes  freezes  up. 

Hydrants  should  be  carefully  examined  on  the  approach  of  cold 
weather  and  put  in  good  condition.  Valves  should  be  tight  and  the 
hydrant  thoroughly  drained.  If  so  located  that  the  hydrant  cannot  be 
drained,  it  should  be  pumped  out  each  time  after  being  used.  To 
ascertain  if  a  hydrant  is  drained,  a  lead  weight  tied  to  a  graduated  cord 
can  be  let  down  through  a  nozzle.  Hydrants  should  never  be  oixrncd 
unnecessarilv'  in  cold  weather,  and  never  by  others  than  those  responsi- 
ble for  their  condition.  In  very  cold  climates  it  is  found  desirable  after 
using  a  hydrant  to  oil  the  packing  and  the  nut  at  the  top  with  kero- 
sene in  order  to  prevent  sticking  of  the  valve  and  nut. 

To  thaw  frozen  hydrants,  a  small  portable  steam-boiler  is  com- 
monly emplo\'ed,  which  is  provided  with  a  length  of  hose  for  conduct- 
ing steam  to  the  bottom  of  the  hydrant.  Hot  water  may  also  be  used, 
and  for  mild  cases  a  little  salt  may  be  effective.  After  thawing,  the 
water  should  alwa>'s  be  pumped  out. 

768.  Detection  and  Prevention  of  Waste. — From  the  data  given  in 
Chapter  H  it  was  made  evident  that  a  ver}'  large  percentage  of  the 
water  supplied  to  American  cities  is  wasted  by  the  consumer  and  lost 
by  leakage.  In  many  cities  the  consumption  of  water  is  easily  double 
the  amount  which  can  possibly  be  made  use  of,  and  in  a  very  larj,^e 
proportion  of  them  the  wastage  is  fully  one-third  of  the  entire  quantity 
supplied.  This  excessive  use  of  water  not  only  increases  the  cost  ol 
pumping  unnecessarily,  but  adds  to  the  expense  in  all  parts  of  a  water- 
works system.  Its  effect  is  noticed  perhaps  most  of  all  in  the  reduction 
of  pressure,    since  the  frictional  head   is   nearly  prop>ortional    to  the 
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[square  of  the  discharge.  For  the  same  reason  a  moderate  reduction 
of  the  consumption  vviil  result  in  a  large  increase  of  pressure.  The 
problem  of  waste-prevention  is  thus  seen  to  be  one  of  great  economic 
importance* 

Unquestionably  the  easiest  and  most  rational  method  of  prevent- 
ing the  waste  of  water  is  by  the  use  of  meters,  so  that  each  consumer 
will  pay  for  what  he  uses.      It  furnishes  also  the  most  equitable  basis 
for  charging  up  the  cost  of  service,  as  by  any  other  system  the  careful 
I  tjser  is  forced  to  pay  for  the  water  wasted  by  his  careless  neighbor. 
The  use  of  meters  is  becoming  much  more  general,  and  in  most  cities 
[the  larger  consumers,  at  least,  are  now  metered;  but  a  very  large  part 
I  of  the  loss  or  waste  is  due   to  the  small  consumer,  so  that  the  full 
I  benefit  of  the  system  will  not  be  felt  until  the  use  of  meters  becomes 
general.      Usually  much  opposition    is   raised    to   the   introduction    of 
[meters,  but  after  they  have  been  put  into  use  the  results  are  commonly 
[such  as  to  cause  them  to  be  greatly  favored  by  the  community.      The 
[effect  of  the  use  of  meters  has  been  generally  discussed  in  Chapter  II, 
[and  many  individual  cases  could  be  cited  showing  the  great  economy 
[consequent  upon  the  introduction  of  the  meter  system.      As  a  system 
[of  waste-prevention  it  is  always  in  service,  and  for  that  reason  Is  far 
[superior  to  any  system  of  inspection.     In  nearly  all  cases  the  decrease 
in  cost  of  supplying  water  after  the  adoption  of  meters  much  more  than 
balances  the  cost  of  the  meters. 

[  If  meters  are  not  used,  some  method  of  inspection  is  highly 
[desirable  whereby  the  most  serious  cases  of  waste  can  be  detected  and 
Ithe  consumption  kept  within  reasonable  limits.  The  most  common 
[method  is  a  house-to-house  inspection^  carried  out  one  or  more  times 
I  per  year  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  plumbing  fixtures.  Any 
I  leaky  or  imperfect  fixture  is  ordered  repaired,  and  the  premises 
[reinspccted  shortly  to  make  sure  that  the  order  has  been  complied 
[with.  Persistent  refusal  is  followed  by  the  shutting  off  of  the  supply^ 
[This  method  of  inspection  cannot  be  carried  out  frequently,  and  is  of 
Ifio  value  in  preventing  willful  waste  through  open  fixtures. 
I  A  comparatively  effective  metliod  of  house-to-house  inspection  was 
I  employed  temporarily  in  St,  Louis  to  avoid  a  water  scarcity.  A  night 
■  inspection  was  first  made  at  the  curb-cock  by  means  of  a  long  key  with 
[the  end  flattened  so  that  the  ear  could  be  held  against  it.  By  turning 
I  the  w^ater  off  and  then  turning  on  again,  a  flow  as  small  as  5  gallons 
I  per  hour  could  be  detected  by  the  hissing  noise  made.  Any  apprcci- 
[able  flow  at  night  was  inquired  into  next  day,  the  house  fixtures 
I  inspected,  and  notice  given  to  avoid  the  waste  of  water.     The  sam^. 
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house  was  shortly  reinspected,  and  after  two  or  three  notices  to  repair 
plumbing  or  stop  waste  the  water  would  be  shut  ofiF. 

If  meters  are  not  used  a  system  of  inspection  by  districts  will  serve 
to  determine  and  control  the  waste  to  a  considerable  extent.  To 
accomplish  this  some  method  of  measuring  the  water  flowing  into  a 
given  district  must  be  employed.  This  system  of  district  inspection 
was  introduced  in  Liverpool  in  1873  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Deacon,  and  a  waste- 
water meter  was  devised  by  him  to  determine  the  flow.*  His  meter 
is  in  general  use  in  many  cities  in  England  and  has  been  employed  to 
a  limited  extent  in  this  country.  A  more  convenient  and  economical 
method  of  determining  the  flow  for  inspection  purposes  is  by  the  use  of 
the  Cole-Flad  pitometer.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  pair  of  Htot 
tubes,  which  can  be  inserted  in  a  water  main  through  an  ordinary 
corporation  cock.  The  pressure  within  these  tubes  is  communicated 
to  a  glass  "  U  "  tube  and  recorded  photographically  by  suitable  appa- 
ratus. It  can  readily  be  carried  from  place  to  place  and  is  found  to  be 
very  satisfactory  for  inspection  purposes. f 

In  the  district  system  of  inspection  the  city  is  divided  into  sections 
of  a  few  blocks  each  and  valves  are  closed  controlling  the  section  so 
that  all  water  supplied  to  it  will  pass  the  meter  or  other  measuring 
apparatus.  If  the  records  thus  secured  show  the  night  consumption 
to  be  large,  thus  indicating  much  waste,  this  waste  is  then  localized  to 
certain  streets  as  far  as  possible,  by  shutting  off  different  streets  in 
succession  and  noting  the  resulting  curves.  Finally  the  houses  in  the 
worst  streets  are  inspected,  or  the  excessive  waste  localized  still  further 
by  closing  off  individual  services,  and  noting  the  effect  on  the  records, 
or  by  the  same  method  as  employed  at  St.  Louis. 

One  of  the  weak  points  of  the  meter  system  is  that  it  fails  to  detect 
leaks  in-  the  mains  or  in  the  services  beyond  the  meters.  The  district 
system  is  advantageous  in  this  respect,  for  by  shutting  off  all  services 
the  leakage  in  the  mains  is  at  once  known.  It  may  thus  be  applied 
to  good  advantage  even  where  the  meter  sy-stem  is  in  operation,  if  a 
large  amount  of  water  is  "  unaccounted  for."  To  localize  a  leak  in 
a  main,  a  watcrphonc  may  be  used,  which  consists  of  a  staff  of  wood 
or  iron  having  at  one  end  a  diaphragm  and  ear-piece  similar  to  a  tele- 
phone-receiver. The  staff  is  placed  against  the  pavement  over  the 
pipe  at  various  points,  and  the  ear  applied  to  the  receiver,  when  any 
sound  made  by  a  leak  is  readily  perceived. 

Any  method  of  waste-prevention  except  by  the  use  of  meters  is 
of  temporary  value  only  and  must  constantly  be  repeated,  and,  to  be 

*  See  illustration  in  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  xxxiv,  p.  199. 
t  See  reierewees  at  end  of  chapter. 
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I  effective  at  all,  must  be  supported  by  strong  laws  and  good  plumbing 
[ordinances. 

1  769*  Meters. — Water-meters  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
[classes :  the  positive  displacement  meter,  in  which  a  definite  quantity 
[of  water  passes  at  each  complete  movement  (neglecting  the  effect  of 
[the  slight  clearance  necessary),  and  the  inferential  meter,  in  which  the 
moving  water  actuates  a  screw  or  other  similar  mechanism  and  the 
amount  of  flow  is  inferred  by  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  screw. 
The  former  type  is  in  general  use  in  this  country,  but  the  latter  is  a 
I  common  form  abroad.  Both  forms  are  sufficiently  accurate  at  ordinary 
rates  of  flow,  but  the  inferential  type  is  the  less  accurate  at  low  rates. 
Of  the  displacement  meters  there  are  the  piston  type,  having  either  a 
I  reciprocating  or  a  rotar>^  piston,  and  the  disk  type,  in  which  a  disk  has 
|a  sort  of  wobbling  motion  in  a  closed  chamber  Most  of  the  meters^ 
fin  use  are  of  the  rotary-piston  or  the  disk  type.  Many  different  kinds 
I  of  meters  are  on  the  market,  most  of  which  will  give  satisfactory 
[service  if  properly  treated,  and  many  of  them  have  been  thoroughly 
I  tested  by  years  of  use*  No  new  form  of  meter  should  be  adopted 
I  without  thorough  and  long-continued  tests,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  well 
Ito  specify  the  desired  requirements  of  a  meter,  and  to  test  all  new 
[meters^  in  order  to  insure  uniformly  good  workmanship. 
I  The  general  requirements  of  a  meter  are:  a  fair  degree  of  accu- 
I  racy,  ability  to  register  approximately  quite  small  rates  of  flow,  suit- 
lable  capacity  for  a  given  loss  of  head,  durability,  and  low  cost*  All 
I  of  these  requirements  except  that  of  durability  can  readily  be  deter- 
Imined  by  a  brief  test.  Some  notion  of  the  durability  can  also  be  had 
[by  a  careful  inspection  of  the  parts,  and  by  running  a  meter  at  a  rapid 
[rate  for  a  considerable  period  and  again  determining  its  accuracy  and 
Isensitivcness.  Maintained  accuracy,  accessibility,  and  ease  of  repairs 
I  are  the  most  important  qualities  of  a  meter. 

I  Great  accuracy  in  the  measurement  of  water  is  unnecessary.  Most 
I  meters  on  the  market  will  register  within  1  or  2  per  cent  of  the  correct 
F amount  at  ordinary  rates  of  flow,  which  \s  abundantly  accurate.  To 
I  avoid  dissatisfaction  it  is  desirable  that  the  error  of  registration  be  in 
liivor  of  the  consumer.  A  small  error  is  otherwise  of  little  conse- 
Iquence. 

f  Sensitiveness,  or  accuracy  at  low  rates  of  flow,  is  much  more 
I  dillicult  to  secure,  and  is  a  point  in  which  meters  differ  more  widely. 
I  Sensitiveness  is  desired  in  order  that  some  account  may  be  taken  of 
I  small  leaks,  which  in  the  aggregate  may  amount  to  a  large  proportion 
Lof  the  total  flow.      If  the  consumption  of  a  family  be  150  gallons  per 
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day,  this  will  be  at  an  average  rate  of  about  6  gallons  per  hour.  A 
flow  of  water  at  a  uniform  rate  of  one-half  this  amount  would  not 
move  some  meters  at  all.  Great  accuracy  for  small  rates  is  not  needed, 
but  it  is  desirable  that  small  flows  be  accounted  for  in  part  at  least  A 
sensitiveness  of  about  go  per  cent  registration  for  a  flow  of  lo  gallons 
per  hour  ought  readily  to  be  obtained. 

In  a  test  of  fourteen  different  kinds  of  meters  by  J.  W.  Hill/ 
several  of  the  f-inch  meters  tested  would  register  a  flow  of  lo  to  12 
gallons  per  hour  with  less  than  10  per  cent  of  error.  Tests  of  seven 
meters  by  J.  W.  Smith  t  gave  a  registration  of  95  per  cent  of  the  flow 
with  rates  of  3  to  24  gallons  per  hour.  Hb  experiments  also  showed 
little  reduction  of  accuracy  or  sensitiveness  in  the  best  meters,  after 
registering  an  amount  of  water  corresponding  to  thirty-five  to  forty 
years  of  service,  and  most  were  in  good  condition  after  a  use  corre- 
sponding to  one  hundred  years  of  service.  In  general,  the  disk  meters 
experimented  upon  showed  a  more  uniform  degree  of  accuracy  at 
different  rates  and  a  better  maintained  accuracy  than  the  juston  type. 
The  figures  just  mentioned  cannot  be  taken  as  indicating  the  actual  life 
of  a  meter,  as  many  other  things  besides  the  actual  wear  affect  the 
durability.  The  actual  life  of  a  good  meter  is  probably  not  over 
twenty  years,  and  in  many  cases  will  be  less  than  this.  The  accuraqr 
and  durability  depend  much  on  whether  the  water  contains  suspended 
matter,  and  upon  the  character  of  the  same. 

Meters  should  be  so  designed  that  the  various  parts  will  be  easily 
accessible  and  readily  replaced,  and  the  moving  parts  protected  from 
serious  injury  by  frost.  The  latter  object  is  usually  accomplished  by 
frost-bottoms  of  cast  iron,  or  cast-iron  cases,  made  so  as  to  be  more 
easily  broken  than  other  and  more  costly  parts  of  the  meter. 

The  loss  of  head  in  a  meter  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  as  this 
virtually  determines  the  size  necessary  for  a  given  capacity,  although 
meters  are  usually  rated  according  to  the  size  of  connecting  pipes. 
The  ordinary  sizes  for  domestic  service  are  f  and  J  inch.  The  loss  of 
head  in  seven  f-inch  meters  tested  by  J.  W.  Smith,  varied  from  3  to 
12  pounds  for  a  rate  of  flow  of  10  gallons  per  minute,  a  rate  which 
would  consume  about  70  feet  of  head  per  100  feet  of  ^inch  pipe.  For 
5  gallons  per  minute  the  loss  of  head  ranged  from  i  to  3  pounds. 
Mr.  Hill  found  in  disk  meters,  for  10  gallons  per  minute,  a  loss  of  6  to 
8  pounds,  and  in  piston  meters  7  to  13  pounds.  For  5  gallons  per 
minute  the  losses  were,  respectively,  2  to  2j,  and  2  to  3  pounds. 

*  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  1899,  XU.  p.  326. 
\  Ibid.,  p.  359. 
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The  cost  of  I'lnch  meters  is  ordinarily  from  $8  to  $12  each;  and 
cost  of  setting  $1.50  to  $3.00.  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  meters  at 
Providence,  R.  L,  where  careful  accounts  have  been  kept,  is  as  follows; 
Interest  on  meters  and  setting,  50  cents;  depreciation,  assuming  a  life 
of  twenty  years,  75  cents;  maintenance  and  repairs,  testing,  etc.,  46 
cents;  reading  and  computing  bills,  42  cents;  total.  $2*13*  The  cost 
of  repairs  at  several  other  places  is  variously  reported  at  from  10  to  3  5 
cents  per  year, 

FINANCIAL.  " 

770.  General  Considerations*— The  financial  management  of  a  muni- 
cipal water- works  department  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  a 
community,  inasmuch  as  upon  this  management  depends  largely  the 
question  of  rates  and,  to  some  extent,  of  other  forms  of  taxation.  The 
total  cost  of  the  service  must  eventually  be  borne  by  the  community, 
but  much  care  is  necessary  in  fixing  the  rates  so  that  the  expt:nse  will 
be  equitably  distributed,  both  with  respect  to  various  individuals  at  the 
present  time,  and  with  respect  to  future  generations*  To  fix  the  rates 
equitably  requires,  first,  a  careful  calculation  of  the  expenses  to  be  met; 
then  a  determination  of  how  much  should  be  met  at  the  present  time 
and  what  portion  should  be  left  to  future  generations ;  then  what  pro- 
portion of  the  total  expense  should  be  raised  by  water  rates  and  what 
portion,  if  any,  by  general  taxation;  and  finally,  whether  it  be  wise  or 
expedient  to  so  adjust  the  rates  that  the  revenue  will  exceed  the 
expenditure  and  so  act  to  lower  taxation  in  other  ways.  In  the  case 
of  private  companies  the  last  element  would  represent  the  profit* 

In  many  respects  the  question  is  largely  a  matter  of  bookkeeping, 
but  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  proper  and  businesslike  method  of 
accounting  be  adopted,  both  as  an  aid  in  equitably  fixing  the  charges, 
and  to  enable  the  public  to  know  the  exact  financial  condition  of  the 
water  department  as  a  separate  business. 

771-  Expenses  and  Charges  to  be  Met.— The  yearly  expenses  and 
charges  will  be  included  under  some  or  all  of  the  following  heads: 

1.  Interest  on  bonded  debt  incurred  for  construction. 

2.  Yearly  operating  and  maintenance  expenses. 

3.  Yearly  payment  into  a  sinking  fund  for  liquidating  the  bonded 
debt. 

4.  Yearly  payment  into  a  depreciation  fund  to  provide  for  the 
renewal  of  various  parts  of  the  works  when  worn  out  or  otheru'isc 
rendered  valueless. 
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5.  Yearly  cost  of  extensions  and  improvements. 

6.  Profit. 

Items  (i)  and  (2)  must  evidently  be  fully  met  year  by  year  by  the 
annual  income,  and  not  by  borrowing,  if  the  department  is  to  remaift 
solvent.  The  only  question  is  as  to  what  should  be  included  under 
the  term  maintenance.  In  some  works  it  is  customary  to  charge  up 
some  part  of  the  cost  of  extensions  to  maintenance ;  also  the  replacing 
of  small  pipes  with  larger  ones,  and  renewals  of  various  other  portions 
of  a  plant.  But  to  keep  the  question  clear  it  is  usually  considered 
better  to  include  under  maintenance  only  the  regular  operating 
expenses  and  the  cost  of  minor  repairs. 

(3)  and  (4).  In  addition  to  the  interest  and  maintenance  expenses, 
a  fund  must  be  provided  from  the  annual  income,  either  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  borrowed  money  by  the  time  the  works  are  worn  out, 
or  for  rebuilding  the  various  parts  when  necessary ;  otherwise  a  city 
would,  in  the  course  of  time,  find  itself  with  a  worn-out  plant  on  its 
hands  and  a  bonded  debt  in  addition.  To  provide  both  a  sinking  fund 
and  a  depreciation  fund  would  be  to  tax  the  present  generation  for  the 
entire  first  cost  of  the  works,  and  for  its  renewal  or  its  maintenance  in 
perfect  condition.  This  method  of  management  is  usually  considered 
much  too  liberal  towards  the  future  generations,  but  may  be  adopted 
in  part  where  the  city  finances  are  in  good  condition. 

In  actual  practice  the  sinking  fund  usually  receives  the  most  and 
often  the  only  consideration,  and  by  some  States  such  a  fund  must  be 
provided  for.  If  the  sinking  fund  be  adjusted  to  pay  the  bonds  at  the 
end  of  a  period  corresponding  to  the  life  of  the  plant  as  a  whole,  or 
for  safety  a  little  short  of  this  time,  then  the  sinking-fund  provision  is 
equivalent  to  a  fund  for  depreciation,  and  the  finances  will  be  held  in 
equilibrium.  Renewals  will  then  be  paid  for  by  a  new  issue  of  bonds, 
and  the  payments  into  the  sinking  fund  will  continue.  To  provide  for 
contingencies  and  to  relieve  the  future  generations  to  some  extent  it 
is  considered  good  policy  to  make  the  sinking  fund  such  as  to  pay  off 
in  time  all  the  original  debt,  including  that  portion  covering  the  per- 
manent parts  of  the  plant. 

If  a  sinking  fund  is  not  provided,  then  a  depreciation  fund  is  neces- 
sary. This  should  be  sufficient  to  furnish  funds  for  the  renewal  or  re- 
placement of  old  parts,  and,  as  a  margin  of  safety  in  calculating  the 
payments  into  this  fund,  the  more  permanent  portions  of  the  works 
should  be  assumed  to  have  a  limited  life.  A  portion  of  the  deprecia- 
tion fund  can  then  be  used  to  gradually  extinguish  a  part  of  the  bonded 
debt. 
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(5)  The  cost  of  extensions  may  pro}>erIy  be  met  in  the  same  way 
js  the  cost  of  new  works,  namely,  by  issuing  bonds  and  at  the  same 
tmc  providing  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  sinking  or  the  deprecia- 
ion  fund.  Such  expenses  are,  however,  as  a  matter  of  accounting, 
ften  paid  in  part  from  the  annual  receipts,  or  by  general  or  special 
laxatjon,  or  by  both  methods, 

(6)  As  a  general  proposition  there  can  be  no  **  profit  **  derived  by 
.  city  from  supplying  itself  with  water.  If  more  is  paid  into  the 
reasur>^  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses,  it  can  only  be  considered 
s  a  sort  of  indirect  tax  levied  for  other  purposes. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  evident  that  the  annual  charges 
pon  the  community  must  on  the  average  cover  at  least  the  in- 
erest  on  the  bonded  debt,  the  operating  expenses,  including  ordi- 
lary  repairs,  and  a  payment  into  a  sinking  or  a  depreciation  fund. 
For  formulas  for  calculating  sinking  or  depreciation  funds  see  page 

16.) 

772.  Relative  Cost  of  the  Different  Services  Performed  by  a  Water- 
rorks. — The  functions  performed  by  a  water -works  are:  (i)  to  furnish 
vater  for  private  use;  (2)  to  furnish  water  for  public  use  on  the  streets, 
W  for  sewers,  fountains,  public  buildings,  etc. ;  and  (3)  to  furnish  fire 
irotectton  to  property.  In  (i)  and  (2)  the  cost  of  service  maybe  con- 
idered  approximately  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  water  supplied, 
wit  in  (3)  it  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water  used,  for 
^hile  the   cost  of  construction  is  greatly  affected,   the  total   amount 

i water  consumed  is  slight.  The  extra  cost  involved  in  furnishing 
equate  fire  protection  is  due  to  largely  increased  pumping  capacity, 
hcreased  size  of  mains,  reservoirs,  or  stand -pipes,  cost  of  hydrants, 
.nd  increased  cost  of  maintenance.  Estimates  of  careful  observers 
>Iace  the  proportion  of  interest,  depreciation,  and  maintenance  expenses 
rhargcable  to  fire  protection  at  one-third  or  one-hatf  Uie  entire  cost. 
\iiother  very  considerable  part  of  the  expense  which  is  not  directly 
B^rgeable  to  present  consumers  of  water  is  the  provision  made  for 
Biirc  growth.  The  expense  of  this  in  first  cost  may  also  easily  be 
^k*third  the  entire  cost  of  construction. 

H  773-  Sources  of  Revenue,— The  sources  of  revenue  are  the  water 
H^s  and  the  funds  received  by  general  taxation.  The  former  are  paid 
H  those  who  use  the  water,  and  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the 
Hount  used.  The  latter  arc  paid  by  assessment  on  all  taxable 
B^perty.  If  the  revenue  be  so  raised  that  each  interest  served  be 
^Lrged  according  to  the  cost  of  the  service,  it  would  appear  from  the 
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preceding  article  that  the  cost  of  furnishing  water  to  private  consumers 
should  be  paid  by  water  rates ;  that  the  cost  of  supplying  water  for 
public   purposes   should  be  paid    by  taxation  and    according  to  the 
amount  of  water  used ;  and  that  the  cost  of  fire  protection  should  also 
be  met  by  taxation,  since  the  individual  is  benefited  by  reason  of  the 
protection  afforded  to  property.      The  expense  of  providing  for  the 
future  should  also  properly  be  met  by  the  city  as  a  whole,  and  tliere- 
fore  by  general  taxation.     It  would  therefore  seem  that  ordinarily  from    i 
35  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  expense,  plus  the  cost  of  the  water  used    , 
for  public   purposes,    should    be    met  by  general   taxation,   and  the    I 
remainder  of  the  revenue  obtained  from  the  water  rates.     The  exact    I 
proportion  of  the  revenue  which  should  be  derived  from  each  source    ' 
depends  much  upon  local  conditions,  such  as  size  of  town,  character    I 
of  supply,  etc.     In  many  small  towns  the  works  are  primarily  installed 
for  fire-protection  purposes,  in  which  case  nearly  all  the  expense  should    1 
be  met  by  taxation.      It  is  also  good  policy  to  begin  with  fairly  low- 
water  rates,  so  as  to  encourage  the  use  of  water,  but  to  enable  this  to 
be  done  a  large  proportion  of  the  expense  will  have  to  be  met  for  a 
few  years  by  taxation. 

In  most  water  departments  the  general  principle  of  distributing  the 
cost  as  above  outlined  is  recognized  by  making  payments  from  the 
general  fund  into  the  water  department,  either  yearly  or  at  irregular 
intervals.  In  but  few  places,  however,  is  the  system  fully  carried 
out. 

774.  Water  Rates, — The  proportion  of  the  revenue  to  be  derived 
from  private  consumers  requires  careful  consideration  in  its  adjustment. 
The  most  equitable  method  of  apportioning  the  cost  is  by  the  meter 
system.  In  fixing  rates  under  this  system,  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  fact  that  quite  a  large  percentage  of  the  water  recorded  at  the 
pumping-station  cannot  be  accounted  for  (Chapter  II),  and  rates 
per  unit  of  volume  registered  by  the  meters  must  be  correspondingly 
raised. 

Meter  rates  are  usually  graduated,  that  is,  a  less  rate  is  charged  for 
large  quantities  than  for  small  ones.  This  is  partly  on  the  ground  that 
the  cost  of  meter  maintenance,  keeping  of  accounts,  etc.,  is  propor- 
tionally greater  for  small  quantities,  and  partly  by  reason  of  the  policy 
of  encouraging  the  operation  of  factories  which  contribute  largely  to 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  community,  and  which  may  require  large 
amounts  of  water.  In  establishing  a  graduated  schedule,  it  should  be 
so  made  that  the  lower  rate  shall  apply  only  to  the  additional  water 
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used  beyond  the  limit  of  the  next  higher  rate.     An  example  of  such  a 
schedule  is  tliat  at  Madison,  Wis.,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Fcr  1,500  cu.  ft  or  less  per  6  months^  $2.00 
*'  the  next  5,000  cu.  ft.   "    *<       "         13  cts,  per  loocu.  ft, 

14       (t  ft     J  r  000     ^^        ''       **       **  "  to      "  **  **         '*        " 

"  all  over   21,500  "     "    "    **       "  5    "      '*      *'     **    " 

An  objection  to  the  meter  system  which  is  often  advanced  is  that 
it  discourages  the  use  of  sufficient  water  for  sanitary  purposes,  but  this 
is  entirely  obviated  by  making  a  small  minimum  charge^  such  as  given 
above,  which  will  be  enough  to  allow  the  use  of  an  abundance  of  water 
for  sanitary  purposes,  and  at  the  same  time  will  cover  the  expense  of 
meter  maintenance. 

Most  cities  meter  the  larger  consumers,  but  comparatively  few  have 
yet  mtroduced  the  full  meter  system.  In  such  cases  private  houses  are 
charged  mainly  by  the  fixture.  Usually  a  minimum  family  rate  is 
charged  for  kitchen  use,  then  an  additional  rate  for  each  bath-tub, 
water*closetj  wash-bowl,  stable-hose^  lawn-hose,  etc.,  with  often  other 
variations  depending  upon  the  number  of  rooms,  number  of  occupants 
of  the  house^  etc.  Little  data  exist  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  water 
used  by  different  fixtures,  and  the  rates  are  largely  arbitrary,* 
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t  of,  on  bacteria,  163. 

ency.  535. 

moval  of  iron,  541. 

lods  of,  534. 

imbers  for  pumps,  666,  735. 

r  wells,  305. 

»ump,  662. 

^s,  614. 

levelopment  in  reservoirs,  178. 

5  due  to,  167. 

coli,  198. 
nia,  albuminoid,  128. 

128. 

rta,  168. 

•bic  cultures,  136. 
is  of  water,  sanitary,  118. 
ical  methods,  different,  120. 
lue  of,  120. 
)les,  collection  of,  116. 
cterial,  117. 
emical,  117. 
•-ice,  269. 
on  process,  543. 
I  tests  in  water  analysis,  137. 
ies,  table  of,  218. 
jc,  vitality  of,  in  water,  202. 

•»  197. 

jct  bridges,  see  Bridges, 
jcts,  ancient,  2. 
ling,  778. 
itenance,  778. 

>nry,  see  Masonry  aqueducts, 
an,  2. 
pola,  8. 
liso  Conduits, 
n  strata,  capacity  of,  108. 
ikota  sandstone,  iii. 
currence    along   the    Atlantic    Coast, 
no. 

currence  in  the  United  States,  no. 
»tsdam  sandstone,  109,  112. 
lue  of,  108. 

r,     bacterial     content    of,     at     Du- 
buque, 176. 
fined,  107. 

;,  arrangement  of,  314. 
ring  of,  309. 
in  rock,  310. 

in  soft  materials,  309,  31a 
sing,  312. 

nditlons  requiaitey  zo6i 
St,  313. 


Artesian  wells,  Dakota,  389. 

examples,  289,  313. 

failure  of,  317. 

flow  of  water  into,  283,  285. 

location,  no. 

operation,  315. 

predictions  concerning,  no. 

Rockford,  316. 

size,  313. 

spacing,  313. 

yield,  317. 
Asphalt  for  reservoir  lining,  70a 

for  pipe  coating,  569. 
Asterionella,  167,  168,  178. 
Atmosphere,  pressure  of,  224. 

Bacillus  cloaca,  138. 
coli  communis,   as  index  of  fecal   pdlu* 
tion,  138. 
methods  of  isolation,  139. 
enteritidis  sfHfrogenes,  137,  138. 
lactis  aerogenes,  138. 
typhosus,  methods  of  isolation,  141. 
relation  of,  to  colon  organism,  139. 
Bacteria,  effect  of  sunlight  on,  161. 
growth  of,  in  spring-waters,  172. 
in  ice,  168. 
in  soil,  152. 
multiplication  of,  in  water  samples,  133. 
organic  nutriment  on  growth  of,  176. 
significance  of  liquefying,  135. 
vitality  of  disease,  199. 
Bacterial  analysis  of  waters,  120,  121. 
quantitative,  132. 
content  of  Isar  River,  156. 
Lake  Suf)erior,  164. 
Potomac  River,  156. 
rain-water,  153. 
spring-water,  172. 
streams,  156. 
wells,  174,  176. 
purification  of  rivers,  157. 
Danube,  157. 
Hudson,  158. 
Illinois,  159. 
Isar,  158. 
Rhine,  157. 
tests  of  filters,  491. 
scope  of,  131. 
Backfilling,  773. 
Balanced  valves,  6x6. 
Bell-and-spi^  joint,  557. 
Belting,  efficiency  of,  644. 
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fierkefeld  filter,  532. 

Blood-heat,  efifect  of,  on  bacterial  growth, 

Blow-oflf  valves,  615. 
Boiler-scale,  151,  4i9»  537* 
Bridge,  aqueduct,  3,  5,  598. 
for  pipe-lines,  573,  618. 

Canals,  cost  of,  624. 

cross-sections,  590. 

details,  591. 

flow  of  water  in,  589, 

gates,  592. 

slopes,  589. 

use  of,  589. 

velocities  in,  589. 
Carbolic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  effect  of 

mixing,  142. 
Cast  iron,  strength  of,  555,  651. 
Cast-iron  pipe: 

branches,  560. 

calculations  of,  238,  242,  760,  768. 

coating,  563. 

corrosion,  564,  782. 

cost,  604,  625,  626. 

covering,  610,  772, 

derrick  for,  608. 

distortion  of,  554. 

durability,  564. 

economical  size,  603. 

flow  of  water  in,  238. 

inspection  of,  563. 

intakes,  623. 

joints,  557. 

bell-and-spigot,  557. 
flanged,  560. 
flexible,  621,  623. 
rubber,  560. 
sleeve,  560. 
sj>ecial,  623. 
standard,  558,  559. 
turned,  559. 

laying,  607. 

manufacture,  561. 

material  for,  561. 

specials,  5^)0. 

standard  weights,  557, 

stresses  in,  551. 

testing,  564. 

thickness,  555. 

tuberculalion,  564. 

use  of,  555. 

weight  of,  555,  564. 
Cement  pipe,  581. 
Centrifugal  pumps,  316,  661,  670. 
Check-valves,  616. 
Chemical  analysis  of  water,  120,  125. 

data,  expression  of,  125. 
interpretation  of,  126. 

reaction  of  water,  125. 
Chemicals,   use   of,   in   detecting   pollution, 
119. 

in  water  purification,  544. 
Chlorinated  lime  in  water  purification,  545. 


Chlorine,  increase  of,  in  inhabited  an 
128. 
relation  of,  to  quality,  127. 
Cholera,  184* 
infantum,  197. 
oi;ganism,  isolation  of,  137,  141. 

vitality  of,  in  waters,  20a. 
outbreaks: 
epidemics  in  the  United  States,  195. 
Hamburg,  19^ 
London,  195. 
Circulation,  vertical,  of  lake  waters,  165. 
Cities,  growth  of,  34. 
Clark  process,  538. 
Clear-water  reservoir  for  filters,  487. 

for  settling-basins,  444. 
Closterium,  168. 

Coagulants,  action  of  various,  432,  506. 
amount  required,  434. 
eflSciency  of,  437. 
iron,  432. 

sulphate  of  alumina,  432. 
use  of,  in  filtration,  494,  506,  526. 
in  sedimentation,  431. 
Colon  bacillus,  relation  of,  to  typhoid 
ganism,  137. 
significance  of,  135. 
Color  of  water,  122. 

Comparison  of  waters  by  qualitative  b 
terial  analyses,  134. 
by  quantitative  bacterial  analyses,  133. 
Concentration    of    bacteria    in    water  1 

alysis,  138. 
Condensers,  value  of,  640. 
Conduits,  canal,  see  Canals, 
capacity,  587. 

cast-iron,  see  Cast-iron  pipe, 
classes  of,  586. 
location,  587. 
maintenance,  778. 
masonry,  see  Masonry  aqueducts, 
pipe,  see  Pipe-lines, 
single  vs.  double,  587. 
steel,  see  Pipe-lines. 
Consumption  of  water,  by  ancients,  8. 
effect  of  meters  on,  18,  25. 
fire  rate,  20,  31,  745. 
for  commercial  purposes,  18. 
domestic  purposes,  17. 
public  purposes,  19. 
street -sprinkling,  20. 
in  American  cities,  23. 
in  European  cities,  33. 
increase  in,  17,  24. 
influences  affecting,  16. 
loss  and  waste,  20,  784. 
maximum  rate,  32,  745,  751. 
total,  per  capita,  22. 
variations  in,  26. 
daily,  27. 
hourly,  29. 
monthly,  26. 
waste,  20,  784. 
Cop{)er  sulfate  in  water  purificatidn,  54^ 
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bre-walls,  345,  348. 

masonry,  349. 

position  of,  351. 

puddle,  348. 

steel,  351. 

wooden,  351,  357. 
'orrosion  of  pipes,  564,  570,  782. 
Coupling-shoes  for  slave-pipe,  579. 
^vered  reservoirs,  704. 

data  on,  706. 

masonry,  705. 

wooden,  705. 
7renoikrix,  170,  179. 
Proton  aqueduct,  coefficients  for,  258. 

sections  of,  596. 
^rops,  use  of  water  by,  61. 
Culverts  for  aqueducts,  598. 

Dakota  sandstone,  iii. 
Dams,  considered  as  porous,  339. 
buttress  type,  407. 
reinforced  concrete,  407. 
earthen,  343. 

advantages,  of,  343. 

clay  in,  347. 

conditions  requisite  for,  343. 

construction,  354. 

floods  during,  370. 

foundation,  354. 

hydraulic,  355. 
core-walls,  345,  348. 

masonry,  349. 

position  of,  351. 

puddle,  348. 

steel,  351. 

wooden,  351,  357. 
cost,  371. 
culverts  in,  359. 
faces,  357. 
forms  of,  344. 
foundations,  344,  353,  356. 
gate-chambers,  361,  367. 

screens,  365. 

sluice-gates,  366. 
height  of,  352. 
hydraulic  construction,  355. 
material  for,  347. 
outlet  pipes  and  valves,  357,  366. 
percolation  in,  341. 
pipes  in,  358. 
porous,  356. 
puddle  for,  348. 
slopes,  352,  356. 
stability,  345. 
top  width,  353. 
tunnels  in,  359. 
wasteways  for,  369. 
kinds  of,  339. 
loose  rock,  414. 
maintenance,  337. 
masonry,  374. 
advantages,  374. 
conditions  requisite,  374. 
coostructioDy  392,  394. 


Dams,  masonry,  cost,  409. 
curved,  388. 
action  of,  388. 
examples,  390. 
draw-off  arrangements,  397. 
errors  in  theory,  376,  384. 
earth  backing  for,  396. 
examples,  404. 
forces  acting,  374,  387. 
foundation,  392. 
earth,  393. 
water  in,  394. 
gate-chambers,  399. 
height  above  water,  388. 
high,  381. 

examples,  405. 
ice  action  on,  387. 
imperviousness,  396. 
internal  pressure  in,  387. 
leakage,  396. 
low,  379. 

examples,  404. 
outlet-pif)es,  397. 
pressures  allowable,  379. 
profiles,  385,  386. 
stability,  377. 

high  dams,  381,  387. 
low  dams,  379. 
standard  profile,  385. 
stresses  in,  375. 
top  width,  388. 
triangular  profile,  386. 
valves  for,  399. 
water-pressure  in,  387. 
waste-weirs,  forms  of,  400. 
examples,  401,  402,  403. 
wave-action  on,  387. 
Wegmann's  formulas,  382. 
weight  of,  379. 
wind-pressure  on,  387. 
porosity  of,  339. 
pressure  of  water  in,  339,  387. 
reinforced  concrete,  407. 
requisites  of,  339. 
rock-fill,  414. 
steel,  415,  417. 
timber,  412. 
Darcy*s  formula,  240. 
Data  necessary  in  water  examination,  115. 
Deacon  waste- water  meter  system,  784. 
Death-rates    from    typhoid,    large   dties   in 
the  U.  S.,  186. 
Massachusetts,  186. 
Deep- well  pumps,  316,  660,  668. 
Deep  wells,  see  Artesian  wells. 
Depreciation,  calculation  of,  217,  218. 
of  works,  220. 
fund  for,  790. 
Derrick  for  pipe-laying,  608.  [160. 

Dilution,  effect  of,  on  purification  of  streams* 
Direct  pumping  system,  209. 
Disease  bacteria,  in  lake-mud,  166. 
vitality  of,  in  water,  197. 
disseminated  by  water,  183. 
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Disinfection  of  wells  and  pipes,  141. 

Distillation,  543. 

Distributing  pipes,  arrangement  of,  748,  762. 

calculation,  760,  768. 

covering,  772. 

flow  through  compound  pipes,  758. 

location,  770. 

loss  of  head  in,  242,  756. 

maintenance,  778. 

relative  capacity,  758. 

thawing,  783. 
reservoirs,  automatic  valve  for,  719. 

capacity,  690. 

construction,  696. 

cost,  719. 

covered,  704,  707. 

depth,  697. 

elevation,  694. 

form,  694. 

gate-chambers,  703. 

high-water  alarm,  720. 

kinds  of,  352. 

linings,  697,  700. 

location,  693. 

masonry,  702. 

maintenance,  781. 

outlet  pipes,  703. 

purpose  of,  689. 

reinforced  concrete,  699,  702,  707. 

value  of,  689,  693. 

valves  for,  703. 
system,  742. 

ancient,  7. 

arrangement,  748,  762. 

calculation,  758,  760. 

cost,  625. 

examples,  750,  765. 

fire-pressure  required,  745. 

fire-streams  required,  745. 

hydrant  location,  747. 

maps  of,  765. 

pressure  required,  743,  769. 

records,  775. 

requirements,  742,  751. 

services,  772. 

valves,  770. 

velocities  in,  752. 

zones  of  pressure,  769. 
Distribution,    effect    of,    on    quality,    177, 

179. 
Domestic  filters,  532. 
Driven  wells,  see  Wells,  tubular. 
Dug  vs.  driven  wells,  i)ollution  of,  141. 
Dysentery,  198. 

Earth,  pressure  of,  on  pii)es,  553. 
Earthen  dams,  see  Dams,  earthen. 
Efficiency  of  generators  and  motors,  637. 
P^lectrical  purification  processes,  542. 

transmission,  649. 
Electrolysis,  782. 
Elevated  tanks,  see  Tanks. 
Embankments,  construction  of,  354,  696. 

for  aqueducts,  597. 


Energy,,  equivalent  units  of,  634. 
generation  of,  637. 
losses,  635,  674. 
sources  of,  635. 
transmission  of,  644. 
Enrichment  cultures,  137. 
Evaporation,  54. 
from  land-surfaces,  57. 
determined  from  stream-flow,  63. 
effect  of  vegetation,  61. 
experiments  on,  62,  64. 
formula  for,  63. 
from  water-surfaces,  55. 
at  Boston,  55. 
Lee  Bridge,  57. 
Rochester,  56. 
calculated,  for  U.  S.,  57,  58. 
experiments  on,  55,  56. 
relation  to  stream-flow,  54. 
Examination  of  water-supplies,  115. 
Expansion- joints,  610. 

Fecal  bacteria,  character  of,  136. 

Fermentation-tube,  use  of,  135. 

Filter,  Fischer  system,  530. 

\    control,  bacterial,  142,  491. 

1    cribs,  322. 

I    galleries,  284,  318. 

tilters,  domestic,  532. 

■  mechanical,  see  Filters,  rapid  sand. 

■  rapid  sand: 

action  of,  506. 
advantages  of,  512. 
agitating  system,  523. 
arrangement  of,  513,  526. 
Chester,  Pa.,  504. 
Cincinnati,  515,  519. 
collecting  pipes,  520. 
Columbus,  518. 
coagulating  system,  526. 
cost,  528. 

description  of,  502. 
details  of,  515. 
experiments  on,  507. 
head  on,  525. 
history  of,  502. 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  505,  511. 
Maignen  "scrubber,"  530. 
operation  of,  527. 
preliminary  filters,  494,  530. 
rate  fon  525. 
sand  bed,  515. 
strainer  system,  520. 
types  of,  503. 
use  of,  422,  503. 
wash  water  system,  524. 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  513,  515. 
Youngstown,  O.,  513,  527. 
slow  sand: 

acreage  of,  451. 
Albany,  465,  467,  477. 
arrangement,  451,  466,  487. 
beds,  size  and  number,  464. 
bacterial  control  of  operation,  491. 
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/ 
niters,  slow  sand:  capacity,  451,  464.  , 
cleaning,  487. 
clear-water  reservoir,  487. 
construction,  451,  466,  475. 
cost.  496 
covers,  469. 
depth  of,  468. 

of  water  on,  475. 
drainage  systems,  475. 
loss  of  head  in,  478,  479. 
effluent,  bacteria  in,  457. 
friction  in,  473,  480. 

drains,  478. 

gravel,  479. 

sand,  473. 
gravel,  loss  of  head  in,  479.  1 

inlet  pif)e,  481.  \ 

interior  of,  468. 
intermittent,  496. 
loss  of  head  in,  473,  478,  480. 
operation,  491. 

cost  of,  497. 
outlet  pipes,  481. 
period  of  service,  488. 
Philadelphia,  478. 
preliminary,  494,  530. 
pipes  for,  481,  486. 
pure-water  reservoir,  487. 
regulators,  481. 

automatic,  484. 
sand  for,  471. 

analysis,  471. 

selection,  472. 

washing,  490. 
sand  bed,  friction  in,  473. 

thickness,  474. 
sand  washers,  490. 
sediment  layer,  455. 
scraping,  487. 
use  of,  in  U.  S.,  451. 
valves  regrulating,  481,  484,  486. 
washing  of  sand,  490. 
Zurich,  478. 
types  of,  451- 
Filtration,  extent  of,  in  soil  to  effect  puri- 
fication, 171. 
history,  10,  450. 

mechanical,  see  Filtration,  rapid  sand, 
rapid  sand: 
coagulation  and,  506. 
cost  of,  527. 
efficiency  of,  507,  512. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  511. 

Little  Falls,  N.  J.,  511. 

Moline,  III.,  511. 
exf)eriments  on,  507. 

Cincinnati,  508. 

Louisville,  507. 

New  Orleans,  510. 

Pittsburgh,  509. 

Washington,  509. 
rate  of,  525. 
sedimentation  and,  506. 
theory  of,  506. 


Filtration,  slow  sand: 

bacteria  in  effluent,  457. 
bacterial  control,  491. 
biological  action,  454. 
chemical  action,  453. 
coagulation  and,  494. 
double,  495. 
efficiency,  452,  458. 
bacterial,  452,  458. 
chemical,  453. 

death-rates  as  measure  of,  460. 
effect  of  cold,  470. 
rate,  462. 
scraping,  489. 
effluent,  bacteria  in,  457. 
history  of,  450. 
intermittent,  496. 
mechanical  action,  453. 
rate  of,  451,  461. 

regulation  of,  481. 
results  of,  452,  460. 
sedimentation  and,  493. 
theory,  452,  453. 
through  river-bed,  318. 
Financial  management,  789. 
Fire-boats,  773. 
Fire-cisterns,  747. 
Fire-pressures,  743. 
Fire-streams,  hydraulics  of,  250. 

number  required,  746. 
Fire-supply,  cost  of,  791. 

separate,  213,  773. 
Fires,  consumption  of  water  for,  31. 
Fish-screens,  365. 
Fishy  odors,  167. 
Flexible  joints,  621,  622,  623. 
Floods,  estimating,  74. 

examples,  77. 
Flow  of  streams,  66. 
annual  and  seasonal,  78. 
estimates,  83,  85. 
minimun,  80. 
statistics  of,  79. 
distribution  of,  through  the  year,  86. 
effect  of  lakes  and  ponds,  85. 
maximum,  69. 

diagrams  for,  75,  76. 
estimates   74. 
examples  of  floods,  77. 
formulas,  72. 
statistics,  70. 
methods  of  estimating,  66. 
minimum,  68. 
monthly,  82. 
units  of  measure,  67. 
Flow  of  water  in  filter-drains,  478,  475^ 
in  hose,  251. 
in  hydrants,  252. 
in  open  channels,  256. 
coefficients,  257,  600. 
formulas,  256. 
Kutter's  formula,  356. 
coefficients  for,  257. 
measurement  of»  258! 
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Flow  of  water  in  tunnels,  600. 
in  pipes,  235. 

coefficients  for  cast-iron  pipe,  238. 

compound  pipes,  758. 

Darcy*s  formula,  240. 

diagram  for  cast-iron  pipe,  242. 

distributing  pipes,  242,  756. 

fire-hose,  250. 

Flamant's  formula,  240. 

formulas,  237,  241. 

friction  of  water,  nature  of,  237. 

general  relations,  235. 

Lamp^'s  formula,  240. 

loss  of  head  at  entrance,  349. 
due  to  bends,  249. 
contraction,  249. 
enlargement,  249. 

m  valves,  249. 

measurement  of,  248. 

old  pipe,  242. 

riveted  pipe,  245. 

service-pipes,  244. 

smooth  pipe,  245. 

wooden  pipe,  247. 
over  weirs,  228. 

sharp-crested,  228. 

submerged,  231. 

various  forms,  231. 
through  filters,  473,  478. 

gravel,  99,  479- 

nozzles,  251. 

orifices,  226. 

rock  strata,  109 

sand,  96,  473. 
Flowing  waters,  154. 

physical  appearance,  155. 
Flumes,  592. 

Fluorescein,     use    of    in     detecting    pollu- 
tion, IK). 
Food-supply,    lack   of,   on    bacterial    purifi- 
cation of  streams,  162. 
Fountains,  water  for,  20. 
Frazil  ice,  269. 
Friction,  fluid,  237. 
F'rontiniis,  7. 
Fuels,  calorific  value  of,  637. 

Galleries,  see  Filter  galleries. 
Galvanized  iron  \n\^-,  5H2. 
Gas-engines,  clVicicncy  of,  643. 
G astro-intestinal  diseases,  198. 
Gate-chamlx?rs,  361,  367,  399. 
Gates,  aqueduct,  599. 

canal,  592. 
Gatun  dam,  357. 
Gearing,  efficiency  of,  637. 
Generators,  efficiency  of,  637. 
Germ  theory  of  disease,  181. 
Grassy  odors,  167. 

Gravel,  flow  of  water  through,  99,  479. 
Ground -water,  89. 

collecting  works,  274. 

flow  of,  96,  1 01,  102. 

direct  measurement  of,  99. 


Ground-water,  methods  of  esdmating  flow, 

94.  95.  99. 
form  of  surface,  90. 
formations  favorable  for,  91,  93. 
level  of,  90. 
occurrence,  89,  93. 
quantity  available,  ;o2. 
Growth  A  cities,  34. 

Hard  waters,  effect  of,  on  soap,  151. 

relation  of,  to  disease,  150. 
Hardness  of  water,  151,  537. 
Heat-engines,  efficiency  of,  643. 
High  and  low  service,  769. 
High-water  alarm  for  stand-pipesy  etc.,  72a 
Household  filters,  532. 
Hydrants,  770. 

drainage  of,  770,  784. 

forms,  771. 

freezing,  772,  784- 

friction  in,  252,  770. 

location,  747. 

maintenance,  784. 

setting,  772. 

valves,  771. 
Hydraulic  dam  construction,  355. 

grade,  601,  602. 

ram,  662. 

transmission,  efficiency  of,  649. 

Ice,  action  of,  on  stand-pipes,  714. 
anchor,  260. 
bacteria  in,  168. 
pressure  on  dams,  387. 
Impounded  waters,  164. 
Impounding       reservoirs,    see       Reservoirs, 

storage. 
Impurities,     absorption     of,     by     meteoric 

waters,  153. 
Income  of  water  departments,  701. 
Incubation     at     blood-heat,    effect    of,    or 

bacterial  growth,  133. 
Indol  test  in  water  analysis,  136. 
Infection  of  well-waters,  175. 
Intakes,  259. 
lake,  266. 

anchor-ice  in,  269. 

Chicago,  271. 

construction,  268,  622,  623. 

cribs  for,  269. 

examples,  271,  622. 

location,  266. 

Milwaukee,  270,  622. 

sewage  fX)llution  at,  266. 

submerged  pipe,  268,  622,  623, 

tunnels,  268. 
river,  259. 

Cincinnati,  265. 

construction,  260. 

examples,  261,  263,  264. 

for  gravity  supplies,  26(3. 

location,  259. 

St.  Ix)uis,  264. 

Steubenville,  263. 
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nraters,  150,  169. 

»unt  necessary  to  impart  taste,  150. 

se  of,  540. 

oval  of,  540. 

of  in  purification,  432,  543. 

ium,  170. 

i,  127. 

>r  pipes,  cast-iron,  557. 
i,  567.  715- 
567.  569. 
575.  576. 

formula,  256. 

agar  in  water  analysis,  135. 

itakes  for,  266. 

I  circulation  in,  163. 

tion  of  waters  on,  150,  572. 

;72. 

of  by  ancients,  2. 
of  pipes,  21,  782. 
ng  bacteria,  significance  of,  135. 
use    of,    in    detecting    pollution, 

bar  joint,  569. 
water-supply  of,  8. 
ignition,  127. 
iperatures,  influence  of,  on  typhoid. 


"scrubber,"  530. 
sakage  from,  21. 
ince: 
ts,  778. 
,  790. 

uting  system,  782. 
nes,  779. 
ng-stations,  780. 

«rs,  337- 
199. 

s  in  pipes,  621. 
cs,  721. 

,  cost  of,  409,  624. 

of,  381. 
lets,  593. 
t ruction,  597. 

624. 
►-sections,  594. 

596. 
lis,  598. 
mkments  for,  597. 

».  599 

itenance,  778. 
rials  for,  594. 
lity,  594- 
fiusett,  596. 
%ee  Dams,  masoniy. 
irs,  702,  709. 
of,  709,  710. 
rs  for,  705. 
167. 
waters,  153. 


Meter  rates,  79a. 
Meters,  787. 

accuracy,  21,  788. 

cost,  789. 

durability,  788. 

requirements,  787. 

value  of,  in  waste  prevention,  24,  785. 
Microscopical  analysis  of  water,   120,   122, 

143- 
Molding  of  pipes,  562. 
Motors,  efficiency  of,  637. 
Mud,  bacteria  in,  166,  430. 
Multiplication  of  bacteria  in  water  samples, 

132. 

Nitrates,  significance  of,  X30. 

Odors  in  water,  124,  167. 

due  to  algx,  167. 

fishy,  167. 

grassy,  167. 
Operation  of  water-works,  cost  of,  789. 
Organic  matter,  128. 
Orifices,  flow  through,  226. 
Overturning  of  lake-waters,  165. 
Oxygen  consumption,  129. 
Ozone  in  water  purification,  544. 

Parasitic  worms,  dangers  of,  143. 
Paris,  water-supply  of,  8,  9. 
Pasteur  filter,  532. 
Pathogenic  bacteria,  detection  of,  138. 

relation  of,  to  water  analysis,  135. 
Pediastrum,  168. 
Percolation,  54,  57. 

determined  by  stream-flow,  64. 
effect  of,  on  quality,  169. 
effect  of  vegetation  on,  61. 
exf)eriments  on,  62,  64. 
relation  to  stream-flow,  54. 
Permanent  hardness,  151,  537. 
Peroxide    of    hydrogen    in    water    purifica- 
tion, 546. 
Physical  analysis  of  water,  120,  122. 
Physiological  bacterial  tests,  137. 
Pipe-lines,  586,  601. 

bridges  for,  618. 

calculations  of,  603. 

construction,  606. 

cost,  604,  624. 

covering,  610. 

crossings,  618. 

design  of,  601. 

details,  610. 

economical  size,  603. 

expansion-joints,  6io. 

foundations,  607. 

freezing,  610. 

insf)ection,  609. 

manholes,  611. 

material  for,  601. 

pressures  in,  602. 

pressure-regulators,  606^ 

profile,  601. 
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Pipe-lines,  Rochester,  603. 
safety-valves,  617. 
terminals,  617. 
testing,  609. 
valves,  612. 
velocities  in,  606. 
molds,  562. 
moss,  180. 
scraper,  779. 
Pipes,  cast-iron,  see  Cast-iron  pipe, 
cement,  see  Cement  pipe, 
corrosion  of,  by  electrolysis,  782. 
depth  of  covering,  772. 
freezing,  610,  6iq. 
lead,  see  Lead  pipe, 
leakage  from,  21. 
location,  771. 
maintenance,  789. 
materials  for,  551. 
pressure  of  earth  filling,  553. 

water,  551,  602. 
protection  of  exposed j  619. 
scraping,  779. 
service,  see  Service-pipes, 
steel,  see  Steel  pipes, 
stresses  in,  551. 
thawing,  783. 
water-hammer  in,  552. 
wooden,  see  Wooden  pipe, 
wrought  iron,  565. 
Pitometer,  786. 
Platinum-cobalt  color  standard,  123. 

wire    method    of    determining    turbidity, 
123. 
Pneumatic  transmission,  540. 
Poisonous  mclals  in  waters,  150. 
Pollution,     detection    of,     by    addition     of 

chemicals,  iig. 
Population,  estimates  of,  34. 
Porosity  of  soils,  91. 
Potablencss,  150. 
Potsdam  sandstone,  109,  112. 
Power  e(]uivalents,  6,^3,  634. 
puni|)s,  653,  65(),  6^)o,  661. 
efluiency  of,  674. 
Precipitation,  sec  Rainfall. 
Pressure  in  distributing  system,  743. 
of  atmosphere,  224. 
of  water,  224. 
c(juivalents,  633. 
gauges,  value  of,  781. 
regulators,  616. 
relief -valves,  617. 
Prime  movers,  elTiticncy  of,  637. 
Protection  of  pijK's  from  frost,  619,  756. 
Puddle,  347,  34«S- 

Pumping,  effect  of,  on  bacterial  content  of 
well-waters,  175. 
work  done  in,  631. 
machinery,  arrangement  of,  668,  677. 
calculation  of  efficiency,  670. 
capacity,  680. 
duty,  660,  662. 
economy  of  different  designs,  681. 


Pumping  machinenr,  eflBcieiicy»  660^661,  d 
stations,  design  of,  677. 

operation  of,  780. 
Pumps,  air-chambers  for,  666. 
air-displacementy  660. 
air-lift,  662. 
Allis,  658. 

boiler  capacity  for,  681. 
bucket,  663. 

centrifugal,  316,  661,  670. 
classification,  649. 
Connersville  rotary,  659. 
continuous-flow,  660. 
deep-well,  660. 
details,  663. 
duplex,  654. 
cflSdencv,  672,  674. 
Gaskill,'657. 
Heisler,  656. 
hydraulic,  659. 
hydraulic  ram,  662. 
impeller,  660. 
•  impulse,  662. 
jet,  662. 

location  of,  668. 
power,  655,  659. 
reciprocating,  650. 
rotary,  659. 
slip  of,  16,  21. 
steam,  653. 

steam-displacement,  660. 
suction-pipes,  666. 
types  of,  651,  652. 
U  pump,  650. 
valves,  663. 

vacuum  chamber,  666. 
Worlhinglon,  654,  655. 
Purification  of  streams,  157. 
causes,  158. 
effect  of  aeration,  163. 

com|)eting  organisms,  162. 

dilution,  160. 

lack  of  food,  162. 

sedimentation,  160. 

sunlight,  161. 
of  water,  general  statement,  419. 

aeration,  see  Aeration. 

Anderson's  process,  543. 

chemical  processes,  544. 
chlorinated  lime,  545, 
{x^roxide  of  hydrogen,  546. 
ozone,  544. 

distillation,  543. 

electrolytic  methods,  542. 

filtration,  see  Filtration. 

for  domestic  purjxises,  419. 

for  manufacturing  purposes,  419. 

imperfect,     Lausen     typhoid    outbre 
due  to,  172. 

in  the  soil,  170. 

iron-removal,  540. 

methods,  420. 

number  of  plants,  422. 

objects  of,  419. 
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Purification  of  water,  preliminary  treatment, 
494. 
sedimentation,  ste  Sedimentation, 
softening,  536. 
sterilization,  543. 

Quality  of  water,  from  various  sources,  38. 

in  ancient  times,  8. 

relation  of,  to  character,  149. 

requirements,  150. 
Quantitative  bacterial  examination,  132. 

Rain-water,  bacterial  content  of,  153. 
Rainfall,  41. 

annual,  in  U.  S.,  43- 
maximum  rates,  49. 
measurement  of,  41.' 
minimum,  47. 
monthly,  46. 
statistics,  43. 
variations  in,  43. 
Rain-gauges,  41. 
Rain-storms,  frequency,  50. 

maximum,  50,  51. 
Rates,  water,  792. 
Reinforced  concrete,  conduits  of,  597. 

reservoirs  of,  see  also  Filters. 
Reservoir  dams,  see  Dams, 
linings,  699. 

sediment,  bacteria  in,  430. 
Reservoirs,  ancient,  2. 
distributing,  see  Distributing  reservoirs, 
for  pipe-lines,  602,  617. 
storage,  327. 

capacity,  329,  331,  332. 
cleaning  of  site,  336. 
construction,  ^^t^, 
depth,  335. 
location,  m. 
maintenance,  337. 
organic  matter  in,  33. 
shallow  flowage,  337. 
surveys  for,  334. 
Revenue,  sources  of,  791. 
Rivers,  intakes  for,  259. 
Riveted  joints,  for  pipes,  567. 
for  stand-pipes,  715. 
pipes,  friction  in,  245,  246. 
Rocks,  porosity  of,  91,  109. 
Rope-gearing,  efficiency  of,  544. 
Rotary  pumps,  659. 
Run-oflF,  see  Flow  of  streams. 
Running  water,     physical     appearance     of, 
155. 

Safety-valves,  607. 

Salt,  use  of,  in  detecting  pollution,  120. 
Samples  for  analysis,  collection  of,  116. 
Sand,  analysis  of,  471. 

effective  size,  471. 

flow  of  water  in,  96. 

washing,  490. 
Sanitary  survey,  value  of,  144. 

water  analysis,  nature  of,  118. 


Saprol,  use  of,  in  detecting  pollution,  1 19. 

Scale,  boiler,  151. 

ScenedesmuSf  168. 

Scrapers,  pipe,  779. 

Screens,  reservoir,  365. 

Sediment,  bacteria  in,  166,  430. 

in  streams,  155,  424. 

relation    to    bacterial    content    of   rivers, 

156. 

Sedimentation,  424. 
action  of  finely  divided  matter,  431. 

sulfate  of  alumina,  408. 

various  chemicals,  411. 
efficiency,  427,  428. 
limitations 'of,  425. 
methods,  426. 
of   bacteria   in    purification   of   streams, 

1 60. 
plain,  426. 
theory  of,  426. 
time  required,  426,  436. 
coagulation,  431. 

action  of  chemicals,  432. 

amount  of  chemical  required,  434. 

efficiency,  437. 

preparation  of  coagulant,  444. 

rapid  sand  filtration,  506. 

slow  sand  filtration,  493. 

time  required,  436. 
Self-purification  of  rivers,  157, 
Separate    systems    of    supply,    213,    769, 

773- 
Service-connections,  772. 
Service-pipes,  friction  in,  244. 

maintenance,  782. 

materials  for,  582. 

thawing,  721. 
Settling  basins,  438. 

Albany,  449,  465. 

Cincinnati,  448. 

clear-water  reservoir  for,  444. 

drain-pipes,  444. 

draw-off  arrangements,  441,  443. 

examples,  447. 

form  of,  440. 

inlet-  and  outlet-pipes,  414. 

methods  of  operation,  439. 

number,  439. 

Pittsburg,  448. 

St.  Joseph,  447- 

St.  Louis,  447. 

size,  439. 
Sewage     bacteria,     B,     enteritidts    sporog.^ 
diagnosis  of,  135. 
physiological  character  of,  137. 

pollution,    value    of   certain    bacteria   In, 

137. 
Sewer-gas,    relation    of,    to    typhoid    fever, 

185. 
Shafting,  efficiency  of,  644. 
Shoes  for  stave-pipe,  579. 
Sinking  fund,  217,  790. 
Sluice-gates,  366. 
Soft  water  vs.  hard  in  Glasgow,  151. 
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Softening  of  water,  536. 

Archbutt-Deeley  process,  539. 

chemistiy  of,  537. 

Clark  process,  538. 

Columbus,  O.,  513,  539. 

efficiency,  540. 

for  boiler  use,  540. 

Southampton,  Eng.,  539. 
Soil,  purification  of  water  in,  170. 
Soils,  porosity  of,  91. 
Solids,  total,  126. 

volatile,  127. 
Sources  of  water-supply,  38. 
Specials  for  cast-iron  pipe,  560. 

steel  pipe,  569. 

wooden  pipe,  579. 
Species,  significance  of  bacterial,  135. 
Springs,  102. 

artesian,  104. 

bacteria  in,  172. 

classification,  102. 

collecting  works  for,  274. 

yield  of,  105,  277. 
Stand-pipe  system,  209. 
Stand-pipes,  anchora^,  717. 
Stand-pipes,  automatic  valves  for,  72a 

bottom  details,  717. 

capacity,  690. 

details,  711. 

dimensions,  711. 

encased,  721. 

foundations,  717. 

high-water  alarm,  720. 

ice-action  on,  714. 

inlet-pipes,  718. 

location,  711. 

maintenance,  781. 

manhole,  721. 

material  for,  714. 

ornamentation,  721- 

painting,  721. 

purpose  of,  689. 

reinforced  concrete,  735. 

riveting,  715. 

stresses,  713. 

thickness  of  plates,  715. 

valves,  719. 

wind -pressure,  713. 
Stave-pi|xi,  sec  Wooden  pipe. 
Steam,    as    a    disinfectant    for    wells    and 
pipes,  141. 

boilers,  efliciency  of,  637. 

engine,  effect  of  condensers,  640. 
effect  of  ojierating  at  part  load,  642. 
efficiency,  639. 
expansive  use  of  steam,  639. 
steam-consumption,  641,  642. 

expansive  use  of,  639. 
Steel  for  pipes,  566. 
stand-pipes,  714. 

pipe,  565. 

advantages,  565. 
coating,  569. 
corrosion,  570. 


Steel  irfpe,  cost,  (b6u 
deUils,56o. 

distortion  by  back-fiIHiig»  554* 
durability,  57a 
expansion-joints,  6io. 

Knts,  567,  569,  610. 
,1ng,  6C9. 
locking-bar  joint,  569. 
material  for,  566. 
riveting,  567. 
stiffening  of,  554. 
stresses,  551. 

temperature  stresses,  554,  568^ 
thickness,  566. 
Sterilization,  ^43. 

Storage,  impainnent  of  water  by,  177. 
improvement  of  water  by,  177. 
of  water,  327. 

reservoirs,  set  Reservoirs,  storage, 
tanks,  see  Tanks. 
Stored  waters,  164. 

diminution  of  dissolved  oxygen  in,  177. 
Storms,  great,  50. 
Streams,  flow  of,  set  Flow  of  streams. 

gauging  of,  258. 
Street-sprinkling,  water  used  for,  2a 
Submerged  pipes,  620. 
Suction-pipes,  304,  666. 
Sudbury  aqueduct,  coefficients  for,  2581 
Sulfate  of  alumina,  action  of,  432. 

amount  required,  434. 
Sulfate  of  lime,  solubility  of,  537. 
Sulfuric  acid,  use  as  disinfectant,  141. 
Sunlight,  effect  of,  on  bacteria,  161. 
Surface  waters,  154. 
appropriation  of,  328. 
as  jx)rtable  supplies,  154. 
Surveys,  sanitary,  144. 
Synedra,  167,  168. 
Syphon,  inverted,  620. 

ancient,  2. 
Systems  of  supply,  209,  213. 
separate  for  fire  service,  213. 

Tanks,  air-pressure,  735. 
elevated,  723. 

Ames,  Iowa,  728,  729. 

anchorage,  733. 

details,  733. 

dimensions,  723. 

economy  of,  723. 

inlet-pipe,  733. 

maintenance,  720. 

masonry  pedestal,  734. 

Murphysboro,  731,  732. 

reinforced  concrete,  735. 

stresses  in,  724. 

trestle  tower,  727. 

wooden,  734. 
pressure,  735. 
Tape-worms,  182. 
Taste  of  water,  124. 
Temperature  of  water,  124. 
stresses,  in  pipes,  554,  568. 
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'cmporary  hardoess,  152. 
"hawing  pipes,  783. 
liermophone,  125. 
In-lined  pipes,  583. 
*ower,  set  Tanks,  elevated, 
'ransmission  of  energy,  644. 
'renching,  606,  773. 
'uberculation,  564. 
effect  on  flow  of  water,  242. 
unnels,  as  conduits,  600. 
for  collecting  water,  320. 
'urbidity,  123. 
determination  of,  123,  124. 
"yphoid  bacillus,  in  feces,  184. 

methods  of  isolation,  in  water,  139. 

relation  of,  to  colon  bacillus,  140,  182. 

death-rates,    decline    in,    coincident    with 

improved  water-supplies,  190,  193. 

in  cities  on  Great  Lakes,  154. 

Munich,  194. 

river  cities,  154. 

Zurich,  194. 

index  of  quality  of  water-supplies,  191. 
fever,  caused  by  polluted  milk,  185. 

caused  by  polluted  wells,  189. 

filters  not  complete  protection,  458. 

method  of  introduction,  185. 

mortality  of,  186. 

period  of  incubation,  185. 

relation  of  sewers  to,  185. 

seasonal  distribution,  194. 
organism,  diflSculties  in  detecting,  139. 

relation  to  colon  organism,  140,  182. 

vitality  of,  in  ice,  168. 
in  water,  200. 
outbreaks,  Chicago,  '9o-'92,  189. 

Havre,  France,  172. 

Lausen,  Switzerland,  172. 

Lowell-Lawrence,  Mass.,  *9o-*9i,  188. 

Mohawk-Hudson  Valley,  *9o-'9i,  187. 

Plymouth,  Pa.,  191. 

Stamford,  Conn.,  185. 

Washington,  D.  C,  190. 

Wittenberg,  Germany,  172. 

Tnits,  chemical,  125. 
hydraulic,  223. 
Woglena^  167. 

acuum  chambers,  656. 
alve-box,  613. 
alves,  air,  614. 

automatic,  for  pipe-lines,  616. 
for  stand-pipes,  720. 

balanced,  482. 

blow-off,  615. 

filter-regulating,  481. 

location  of,  770. 

loss  of  head  in,  249. 

maintenance,  784. 

pump,  663. 

reservoir,  356,  399. 

stop,  612. 

apor  tension,  224. 


Venturi  meter,  248. 
Vitrified  pipe,  581. 
Volatile  solids,  127. 

Waste  prevention,  784. 
Waste-weirs,  capacity,  370. 

construction,  400. 

examples,  401. 

forms,  369,  400. 

importance  of,  344,  369. 
Water,  artesian,  17(5. 

consumption  of,  see  Consumption  of  water 

flow  of,  see  Flow  of  water. 

flowing,  154. 

impounded,  164. 

measurement  of,  247. 

meteoric,  153. 

pressure  equivalents,  633. 

spring.  172. 

storage  of,  327. 

subterranean,  169. 

suriace,  154. 

weight  of,  223,  632. 

well,  173. 
Water  analysis,  interpretation  of,  126. 

value  of  different  methods  in,  120. 
Water-borne  diseases,  183. 

relation  to  intestinal  canal,  183. 
Water-hammer,  252,  552. 
Water-power,  636. 

Water  purification,  see  Purification  of  water. 
Water-ram,  252,  552. 
Water-supplies,  ancient,  i. 

cost  of,  729. 

relation  of,  to  disease,  181. 

sources  of,  38. 
Water-table,  defined,  89. 

form  of,  90. 
Water-tower,   masonry,   722,  734;    see  also 

Tanks. 
Water- vapor,  pressure  of,  224. 
Water-weeds,  effect  of,  on  quality,  166. 
Water-works,  arrangement  of,  207,  208. 

classification,  207. 

depreciation,  216,  220. 

development  in  Europe,  9. 
in  U.  S.,  10. 

Roman,  2,  7. 

systems  of  operation,  209. 
comparison  of,  210. 
double  systems,  213,  773. 
Water-works    construction,    cost    compari- 
sons, 214. 

economy  of,  214. 

estimates  of  cost,  221. 

future  provision,  220. 
Water-works  management,  789. 
Waterphone,  786. 
Waves,  height  of,  352. 

pressure  of,  on  dams,  387. 
Weight  of  masonry,  379. 

of  water,  223. 
Weirs,  flow  of  water  over,  228. 

sharp-crested,  228. 
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VHtious  section-s  jji, 
\Vdl|  Josf  ph's,  I. 

Wells,  ancfent^  i. 

a.ric^Li»ni  see  Artesian  welb» 
Consmjrijon  of,  ^9^,  310. 

disinfodion  c)f,  141.  < 

drivtffi^  see  Wtfls  liibulaf, 
Sow  of  water  imt>»  277. 

takulalion  of,  2S0,  sSSL 

effecl  of  fissures,  jg?* 
*i«C  c>f  welt,  28S. 

formulas  for,  a^S, 

high-firessure^  28^, 

pipe-frittiot>,  387. 
forms  of,  igi, 
boKzontal,  J32, 
hydraulics  of,  iff, 
large  open,  204- 

01  nst  ruction,  294. 

cosr  of,  297, 

examples,  J96. 

shoes  for  sinking,  295, 

yfeiri,  296. 
liirgc  I? J*  snvall,  293* 
location,  3rgj» 

^if  ^JMmjic  Jn,  668, 

piimps  for,  66S. 
piish,  322. 
tubular,  297. 

air-chambers,  305. 

arrangement,  302. 

Brooklyn,  308. 

clogging  of,  306. 

connections,  304. 

Cook,  300. 

examples,  307. 

operation,  302. 
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Wells*  lubular,  PlainfieJd,  jof- 

sinking,  297* 
sise,  J04. 
spacing,  307. 
strainers,  300* 
Mirtion  fnains*  J04, 
tests,  306, 
wci  I -points,  298. 
vi'cld,  303,  506. 
yicid  of,  2^x, 
decrease  in,  291. 
estimates  of,  28S. 
Wire-rope  transfnissjon*  644* 
Work  and  power  equivalents,  633,  634, 
Wood-stave  pipe,  frkiJoQ  in,  347, 
Wooden  pipe,  575, 
advantages,  575* 
bored  pij^e,  575. 
construction,  609, 
early  lise  of»  io. 
stave-pipe,  576. 

bands  for,  576,  577. 
siw,  577. 
spacing,  578. 
construction,  609. 
coupltng-shoea,  579. 
cost,  626. 
durability,  5 So. 
leakage,  5S0. 
speckts,  579. 
stai-es,  57a. 
WyckolT  pipe,  575- 
Wooden  tanks,  735* 
maintenance,  781. 
Worms,  parasitic*  1S2, 
Wrougbt-iron  pir^e,  s^S* 
Wyckoff  pipe,  575. 

Zinc  in  water,  150,  S^3* 
Zones  of  pressure,  }Gg* 
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Low  s  Technical  MethotI  of  Ore  Analysis, ................<.......*....  . 8vo,  3  OO 

Lowe's  Paint  for  SuseJ  Stnaclurei, ,.-*....,»,*.,.,*    >  *  *  • ,  I2mo,  I  00 

Lunge's  Tochno-chrrnical  Analytic.     (Cohn,)*.,,.*...,,  .,♦ , .,,, 1£sa<a,  1  00 

*  McKay  and  Larsin's  Prindpie^  and  PracUcf  or  Butter^iDAiinl,, »,,««.  Svo,  1  50 
Msiime'^i  Mcjtlcm  PtRn^Pnts  and  their  Vehicle*.  *,,»,,».  ^.  .».»,,*,,, , .  /12Tno*  2  00 
Mandel's  Handbook  for  Bio  chemical  Laboratory^  ....*..,.►..**►,*.*,  12rio*  1  50 

*  ManLn's  Laboratory  Guide  to  Qualiutive  AnflJyiifi  with  th«  Blowpipe 

I2mo,  0  m 

Mason's  Examination  of  Water*     (ChemicaJ  and  BacterioJogicAt). .....  l2mo,  1  2& 

Water-supply.     (Considered  Principallly  from  a  Sanitary  Standpoittt. > 

*  MathewBon'fi  Pint  Principtes  of  Chemical  Tbeory. ,  „ .,,..,,  .8vo,  I  OO 

Matthews's  Laboratory  Manual  of  Dyeinfi  *ttid  Textile  Cbeniiftfy. ....  .Svo,  S  60 

Tisxtile  Fibres.     3d  Edition,  Rewritten.. ...... ............  -8vo.  4  (HI 

*  Meyer's   Determifiation   of   Raditlea  in   C«rboij  Compound*,     (TlneleJ 

Third  Edition...,,,,....* ..,12mo,  I  25 

Miitcr*!  Cyanide  Process. . . , ......,..,.,,.,.....,,. . .  12mo,  1  W 

Manual  of  Assaying.  ,..............,.....................*.  A  2mt>,  1  00 

Minet's  Production  of  AliLminum  and  its  Indufitrial  Use.     (Waldo.)..  J2mo,  2  50 

*  Mi ttelstaedt'* Technical  Calctilations  for  Suga.r  Work*.  (Bouj-bakis.)  ISmo.  1  BO 

Mixter's  KIcmentary  Text-boolc  of  Chemistry,....,.... .lamo.  1   SO 

Morgan's  Elements  of  Pbyaical  Chemistry.  ...,.,,„,., ,..,..,,,  l2mo,  A  QO 

•  Physical  Cbemlstry  for  Electrical  Engineen..... .......*...-«*.  »f  l^nio,  I  50 

*  Moore's  Experiments  in  Organic  Chemiatry  .....■% l2mo,  O  50 

•  Outbnes^ijf  Organic  Chemiitry .... ,.*,........,  h  ...  *  *  t2rao,  I  SO 

Mora's  Calculations  used  in  Cane-^i^aar  Pactones. 10mo«  m/Or,  1  60 

*  Muir's  History  of  Chemical  Theori«  and  Laws.  ...,........-..*...  *Svo.  4  OO 

Multiken'sGweraJ  Method  for  the  Identilication  of  Pure  Organic  Com tKninds. 

Vol  L     Cum  round*  of  Carbon  with  Hydrogioi  and  Oaygcn,  LdLTgeSvo.  5  00 

VoL  IL     Nitrogenous  Compounds.      (In  Pfeparaticm.) 

Vol.  I  if.     The  Commercial  Dyi?stuffs, .Larip  Svo«  5  00 

*  Nelson's  Analysts  of  Drugs  and  Medicines  . .  ......... ....... .  12Bno«  fl»  00 

Qstwald's  Conversations  on  Chemistry,     Part  One,     f Ramsey.), . ....  12mo.  1  60 

Part  Two.     (Turabull. )...,.  1 2mo.  2  00 

•  Introfluction  to  Chemistry.     fHall  and  Williams,).  ....  .Large  l2mo,  t  50 

Owen  and  Standage's  Dyeing  and  Cleaning  of  Textile  Fabric*. ....... ..12mo^  2  00 

*  Palmer's  Practical  Tejit  Book  of  Chemistry .,....,,  12mo.  1  00 

*  Paul  J  s  Physiciil  Chemistry  in  the  Service  of  Medicine.  (Fischer.},  .  1 2mo,  1  2S 
Penfield's  Tables  of  Minerals,  Including  the  Use  of  Minerals  and  Statistics 

«f  Domestic  Production .,...,.,.,,...,.»*♦*.-  Svo,  1  OO 

Piciet^s  Atkabidi  and  their  Chemical  Const ittition.     {BIddle.) .8vo.  &  00 

Poole's  Calorific  Power  of  Fuels. , ..,..,*,,,..,. Svo,  3  QO 

Prescott  and  Winslow's  Elements  of  Water  Bacteriology*  with  Bp«dal  Rirfer* 

ence  to  Sanitary  Water  Analysts.  .....,......,.......<..... .  12rio,  1  50 

*  Reisig's  Guide  to  Piece- Dyeing.  .........,.,......*......,.♦...♦♦...  gvo*  25  OO 

Richards  and  Woodman's  Air,  Water,  and  Food  from  a  Sanitary  Stand- 
point,  ,...,...., ..,,,,.♦. ,  Svo,  2  OO 

Ricketts  and  Miller*s  Notes  on  Assaying. ., .Svo.  3  OO 

Rideat's  Disinfection  and  the  Preservation  of  Food ,..,***..,. Svo,  4  00 

RifiKs*  Elementary  Manual  for  the  Chemical  Laboratory. ............. .Rvo,  1  25 

Robine  and  Lenglcn's  Cyanide  Industry.     (Le  Clerc,)  <.......,.***,  *  .Svo,  4  OO 

Euddiman'ft  Incompatibihtics  in  PrescriptkmsH .......,.,...., 8vo.  2  00 

Whys  in  Pharmacy. I^iqo,  1  00 

*  Ruer  s  Elements  of  MetalJograph y.     (M*thew«oo.> . . . , , .*,*.,.  Svo»  9  OO 

Sfttfin's  Induurial  and  Artistic  Technology  of  Paint  and  Yamish.  ..,..  .Svo.  3  OO 

Sal kuwski's  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry.     (Omdofff ►)-.,.  .Svo,  2  50 

*  ^himpf's  Essen tiAi,'i  of  Volumetric  Analj-sis  .  .....-.,.  .Large  ]2mo.  I  SO 

Manual  of  Volumetric  Analysis     (Fifth  Edition,  Kewrittenl  • . . .  .Svo»  5  OO 

•  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis Svo.  I  2S 

*  Seamon'«  Manual  for  Aiiayen  and  Ch«mist». . . , « . .  L&f|ce  llmo  2  fiO 

Smith '^  Lecture  Notes  on  Chemistry  for  Dental  Students. ........... .Svo,  2  SO 

Spencer's  Handbook  for  C  ane  Sugaf  Manufacttirers. ...........  ,^  *  l^ma,  mer.  3  QO 

Handbook  for  Chemists  of  Beet-sugar  Houses. ,....,  p .« i ««.  i  IQmo,  m&r.  a  00 

Stockbridge's  Rocks  and  Soils... , . .  .Svo,  2  AO 

Stcme'y  Praeticat  Testing  of  Gas  and  Gai  Meten. .Svo,  3  50 

*  Tillman's  Descriptive  General  Cbemittry. , , , ,. ,«.»«... , ^Svo,  a  O^ 
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^  Tillman's  Elementary  Lesaona  in  Heat i 8vo,  SI  00 

Treadwell'a  OuiUtative  Analyiis.     (HalL) 8«o.  S  00 

OuantiUtive  Analyits.     (HalL) 8vo,  4  00 

Tumeatire  and  Russell's  Public  Water-tupplka. Ovo,  41  00 

Van  Deventer's  Physical  Chemistiy  for  Beginnen.     (Boltwood.).....  .ISmo,  1  50 

Venable's  Methods  and  Devices  for  Bacterial  Tnatment  (^  SewiitfB. 8vo.  S  00 

"Ward  and  Whipple's  Freshwater  Biology.     (In  Praia.) 

Ware's  Beet-sugar  Manufacture  and  Refining.     VoL  I Svo,  i  00 

VoL  11 Svo.  6  00 

"Washington's  Mantaal  of  the  Chemical  AnalyaUof  Rocks. 8vo.  2  00 

*  Weaver's  Military  Explosives. Svo,  8  00 

Wells's  Laboratory  Guide  in  Qualitative  (Chemical  AaaXytU. 8vo,  1  SO 

Short  Course  in  Inorganic  Qualitative  Chemical  Analyris  for  Engineering 

Students 12mo.  1  50 

Text-book  of  Chemical  Arithmetic 12mo.  1  25 

Whipple's  Microscopy  of  Drinking-water...... 8vo,  8  50 

Wilson's  C^hlorination  Process. 12nio,  1  50 

Cyanide  Processes. 12mo,  1  50 

Winton's  Microscopy  of  Vegetable  Foods Svo,  7  50 

Zaigmondy's  Colloids  and  the  Ultramicxoaoope.     (Alexander.).. Lans  12mo,  8  00 

CIVIL  EN6IHBERIN6. 

BRIDGES  AND   ROOFS.     HYDRAULICS.     MATERIALS  OP   ENGINEER- 
ING.    RAILWAY  ENGINEERING. 

*  American  Civil  Engineers'  Pocket  Book.     (Mansfield  Merriman.  Editor- 

in-chief.)  lOmo.  mor. 

Baker '.s  Engineers'  Surveying  Instruments 12mo. 

Bixby  8  Graphical  (Computing  Table. Paper  19i  X  24i  inches. 

Breed  and  Hosmer's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surveying.    Vol.  I.  Elemen- 
tary Surveying. Svo. 

VoL  II.     Higher  Surveying 8vo, 

*  Burr's  Ancient  and  Modem  Engineering  and  the  Isthmian  Canal Svo, 

Comstock's  Field  Astronomy  for  Engineers Svo, 

*  (^rthell's  Allowable  Pressure  on  Deep  Foundations 12mo. 

Crandall's  Text-book  on  Geodesy  and  Least  Squares Svo, 

Davis's  Elevation  and  Stadia  Tables Svo. 

Elliott's  Engineering  for  Land  Drainage 12mo. 

*  Fiebeger's  Treatise  on  Civil  Engineering Svo, 

Flemer's  Phototopographic  Methods  and  Instruments Svo, 

Folwell's  Sewerage.     (Designing  and  Maintenance.) Svo, 

Freitag's  Architectural  Engineering Svo, 

French  and  Ives's  Stereotomy Svo, 

Gilbert.  Wightman,  and  Saunders's  Subways  and  Timnels  of  New  York. 

(In  Press.) 

*  Hauch  and  Rice's  Tablet;  of  Quantities  for  Preliminary  Estimates.. .  12mo, 

Hayford's  Text-book  of  Geodetic  Astronomy Svo, 

Hering's  Ready  Reference  Tables  (Conversion  Factors.) 16mo.  mor. 

Hosmer's  Azimuth 16mo,  mor. 

*  Text-book  on  Practical  Astronomy Svo. 

Howe's  Retaining  Walls  for  Earth 12mo. 

*  Ives's  Adjustments  of  the  Engineer's  Transit  and  Level 16mo.  bds. 

Ives  and   Hilts's    Problems   in   Surveying.  Railroad  Surveying  and  Geod- 
esy  16mo,  mor. 

*  Johnson  (J.B.)  and  Smith's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying.  Large  12mo, 
John.son's  (L.  J.)  Statics  by  Algebraic  and  Graphic  Methods Svo, 

*  Kinnicutt,  Winslow  and  Pratt's  Sewage  Disposal Svo, 

*  Mahan's  Descriptive  Geometry Svo, 

Merriman's  Elements  of  Precise  Surveying  and  Geodesy Svo, 

Merriman  and  Brooks's  Handbook  for  Surveyors 16mo,  mor. 

Nugent's  Plane  Surveying Svo, 

Ogden's  Sewer  Construction Svo, 

Sewer  Design 12mo, 

Parsons's  Disposal  of  Municipal  Refuse Svo, 

Patton's  Treatise  on  Civil  Engineering Svo,  half  leather, 
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7  50 

Heed's  Toposraphlc^i  Dratoiite  and  Sketching.,,*  ,,.,.,,,,.,*..,. 4to, 

Riemer't  Shftft-sinking  under  Di^dult  Conditions.  (C^^ifning  asd  FeeleKSvo, 
Siebpft  and  BTggin's  Modem  Stonc'cutting  and  Masonry.  ....>.*,..,,  Svg, 
Smi th ' s  M an tial  of  Topographical  Drawing .  { Mc M LUa q .>►.♦„.,,.,„„. « 8 vo, 
Soper's  Air  and  Vtntilation  of  Subways.,* *♦*,. t.**4.,,,<  I2ni0t 

*  Tracy'*  ExerdKS  in  Surveying,  ......,..,,,♦,*,,, » .  1 2mo,  mor. 

Tracy's  Plane  Surveying .........*.,....».»..,.*..».  Iftmo.  mor, 

Venabk's  GiLrbage  Crematories  in,  America . . , . ,  ^ . , , . .   8vcf. 

Methods  and  Devices  for  Bacterial  Treatmenl  of  Sewific Svo* 

Wait's  Engineering  and  Architectural  Jurispr^deace,  .,,..,,..,»»,,,*.  ,  §vo, 

Sh«p. 

Law  of  Contracts.  .......**.......*.*,.... *..»,,.  .8vh>, 

\aw  ol  Operations  Preliminary  to  Constniction  tn  Engineering  and 

Architecture,  .,.*,*.♦...*.►..»,.,....., , , , , , . .  8vo» 

Sheep, 
Warren's  Stereotomy — Problems  in  Stone- cutting. ........,,,.,, , . .  Svo, 

•  Waterbury's   Vest  Pocket   Haiid  book  of   Mathematics   for  Engitieer*. 

2f  X5f  mches,  mof. 

*  Enlarged  Edition.  Incluiling  Tablei .laor, 

Webb's  Problems  in  the  Uk  and  Adjustment  of  Engineering  Instriuaentt. 

lOmOi  mor. 
Witson's  Topographic  Surveying ,...,«.. ».,.^. «»,.... ^*..,,.,  Sva, 
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BRIDGES   AND  ROOFS. 


Bolter's  Practical  Tueati^on  the  Conitruetton  of  Iron  Highway  Bridges, Svo,  2  00 

•  Thames  River  Bridge. , Oblong  paper,  Q  00 

Burr  and  Palk's  Design  and  Coustniction  of  Metallic  Bridgw.  .,*..*»  ^  .ftvq,  5  00 

Influence  Lines  for  Bridge  and  Roof  Computations.  ...,.*....*....*  .9va,  3  00 

Du  Bois's  Mechamcs  of  Engineering.     VoL  IL.,, ....,,.  .Sos  4to  .  10  00 

Foster's  Treatise  on  Wooden  Trestle  Bridges, .  *, *,.*.,*  *4to,  5  00 

Fowler's  Ordinary  Foundations .......♦,♦  t  ,,,♦*,.,*,,,.,,. ,  .9^VQ^  3  50 

Greene's  Arche  m  Wood,  Iron,  and  Stone, ..,....,,.** .Svo,  2  60 

Bridge  Trusses. , ,,..,,.,»,  ^ ,...,, 8vo»  2  60 

Roof  Trusses ,,,,,,,., .,,...,.. .,*.... .,.8vo,  1  2S 

Grimm's  Secondary  Strrases  in  Bridge  Trusses ,8vo,  1  60 

Heller's  Stresses  in  Structures  and  the  Accompanying  Del ormationt. , .  ,8vo,  3  00 

Howe's  Design  of  Simple  Roof -trusses  m  Wood  and  St«el.  .....,„.. Svo,  2  00 

Symmetrical  Miuionry  Arches,  .,*..,,,,*,,,,..,♦..,..,.,., 8vo,  2  50 

Treatise  on  Arches. ,  . , , *.,.,.♦....  Svo,  4  00 

♦  Httd»oii%  Deflections  and  SuUcally  Jndet«naiiiaie  Sif«s««t , . .   .Staal!  4to»  3  60 

*  Plate  Girder  Design ,8vo,  1  50 

*  Jacoby's  Structural  Details,  or  EitmenUof  Design  In  Heavy  Framing,  Svo,  2  2& 
Johnson^  Bryan  and  Tumeaure's  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Designing  of 

Modem  Framed  Structures .      ............. ....  SiSkali  4to,  10  OO 

•  Johnson.  Bryan  and  Tumeaure's  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Designing  of 

Modern  Framed  Structure*.     New  Edition,     Fart  t , ,  ,8vo.  3  00 

*  Part  II.     New  Edition. ,,..,.,.,, 8vo,  «  «0 

Herriman  and  Jacoby's  Text  book  on  Roofs  and  Bridge*: 

Part  I.      Stresses  in  Simple  Trusses. , , . , ,  * .              ....  Svo.  3  50 

Part  IL    Graphic  Statics. , . , . , , ,  ,8vo,  2  50 

Part  III.     Bridge  Design., ., ..,., *.p.« 8vo,  2  50 

Part  IV.  Higher  Structures... ,...* , Svo,  2  60 

Sonderickcr's  Graphic  Statics.  «rith  Applications  to  Tmaaei,  Bi^ms,  and 

Afchte .,.,.,. ,,,..,.,..,,...,....,,.,,,.........  .Svo,  2  00 

Waddell's  De  Pontibua,  Pocket-book  for  Bridge  Engineer^.,.,.*  Jfimo,  mor.  1*  00 

•  Specifications  ior  Steel  Bridges ......... .*.,..  ISmo,  60 

Wad  dell  and  Harrington's  Bridge  Engineering.     (In  PrepatatioB.  > 


HYDRAULICS, 


Bamea's  Ice  Formation, .....,..» ,,,,,.,,.,,,,,,.,,,, , , ,  .Sw*.    3  00 

BaEJn's  Experiments  upon  the  Contraction  of  the  Liquid  Vein  Issuing  from 

an  Orifice:.     ( Trautwioe.  J .,„„,„,,,,.,♦.*,  tBw,     2  00 

Bovey's  Treatise  on  HydrauMcs.,.. .,....,,.,,,,,......,,.....,.»,♦,  .Svo^    5  00 
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Church's  Diagrams  of  Mean  Velocity  of  Water  in  Open  Channels. 

Oblong  4to.  paper.  Si  50 

Hydraulic  Motors Svo,  S  00 

Mechanics  of  Fluids  (Being  Part  IV  of  Mechanics  of  Engineering) . .  Avo,  S  00 

Coffin's  Graphical  Solution  of  Hydraulic  Problems. lOmo.  mor.  2  60 

Plather's  Dynamometers,  and  the  Measurement  of  Power. ISmo,  3  00 

Polwell's  Water-supply  Engineering 8vo,  i  00 

Prisell's  Water-power gvo,  5  00 

Puertes's  Water  and  Public  Health. 12nio,  1  00 

Water-filtration  Works 12mo.  2  ISO 

Oanguillet  and  Kutter's  General  Formula  for  the  Uniform  Plow  of  Water  in 

Rivers  and  Other  Channels.     (Hering  and  Trautwine.) 6vo,  i  00 

Hasen's  Clean  Water  and  How  to  Get  It Large  12mo,  1  60 

Filtration  of  Public  Water-sapplies. gvo.  3  00 

Haxelhurst's  Towers  and  Tanks  for  Water-works Svo,  2  50 

Herschel's  115  Experiments  on  the  Carrying  Capacity  of  Large,  Riveted.  Metal 

Conduits Svo.  2  00 

Hoyt  and  Grover's  River  Discharge Svo,  2  00 

Hubbard  and  Kiersted's  Water- works  Management  and '  Maintenance. 

Svo.  4  00 

*  Lyndon's  Development  and  Electrical  Distribution  of  Water  Power. 

Svo.  3  00 
Mason's  Water-supply.     (Considered  Principally  from  a  Sanitary  Stand- 
point.)   Svo,  4  00 

Merriman's  Treatise  on  Hydraulics Svo.  5  00 

*  Molitor's  Hydraulics  of  Rivers,  Weirs  and  Sluices Svo,  2  00 

*  Morrison  and  Brodie's  High  Masonry  Dam  Design Svo,  1  50 

*  Richards's  Laboratory  Notes  on  Industrial  Water  Analysis Svo.  50 

Schuyler's  Reservoirs  for  Irrigation.  Water-power,  and  Domestic  Water- 
supply.     Second  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged Large  Svo,  6  00 

*  Thomas  and  Watt's  Improvement  of  Rivers 4to,  0  00 

Tumeaure  and  Russell's  Public  Water-supplies. Svo,  5  00 

*  Wegmann's  Design  and  Construction  of  Dams.     6th  Ed.,  enlarged.... 4 to.  6  00 

Water-Supply  of  the  City  of  New  York  from  165S  to  1S95 4to.  10  00 

Whipple's  Value  of  Pure  Water Large  12rao.  1  00 

Williams  and  Hasen's  Hydraulic  Tables Svo.  1  50 

Wilson's  Irrigation  Engineering Svo,  4  00 

Wood's  Turbines Svo,  2  50 


MATERIALS   OF   ENGINEERING. 

Baker's  Roads  and  Pavements Svo,     6  00 

Treatise  on  Masonry  Construction Svo,     5  00 

Blacks  United  States  Public  Works Oblong  4to.     5  00 

Blanchard  and  Drownc's  Highway  Engineering.     (In  Press.) 

Bleiningcr's  Manufacture  of  Hydraulic  Cement.     (In  Preparation.) 

Bottler's  Varnish  Making.     (Sabin.)     (In  Press.) 

Burr's  Elasticity  and  Resistance  of  the  Materials  of  Engineering Svo,     7  50 

Byrne's  Highway  Construction Svo,     5  00 

Inspection  of  the  Materials  and  Workmanship  Employed  in  Construction. 

16mo,     3  00 

Church's  Mechanics  of  Engineering Svo,     6  00 

Mechanics  of  Solids  (Being  Parts  I,  II,  III  of  Mechanics  of  Engineer- 
ing   Svo.     4  50 

Du  Bois's  Mechanics  of  Engineering. 

Vol.    I.  Kinematics,  Statics,  Kinetics Small  4to.     7  50 

Vol.  II.  The  Stresses  in  Framed  Structures,  Strength  of  Materials  and 

Theory  of  Flexures Small  4to.   10  00 

Eckel's  Building  Stones   and  Clays.     (In  Press.) 

*  Cements,  Limes,  and  Plasters Svo.     6  00 

Fcwler's  Ordinary  Foundations Svo.     3  50 

*  Greene's  Structural  Mechanics Svo.     2  50 

HoUcy's  Analysis  of  Paint  and  Varnish  Products.     (In  Press.) 

*  Lead  and  Zinc  Pigments Large  12mo.     3  00 

♦  Hubbard's  Dust  Preventives  and  Road  Binders Svo,     3  00 
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Johoum's  {C.  M.)  Rapid  Methods  for  the  Chcmkal  An*lysjsof  Specinl  St«ls, 
SteeUmaking  Alloys  and  Graphite.  .**. ,  *.**.-.***.*  ..Lurjit  l2mo, 

Johnaoa't  (J.  B. )  M^terUlA  of  ConBtructiqsi ,.,..,» L^M^ge  Wvo, 

Keep's  Cast  Iron, ... *..**,*,.*..«**-,.*,.*.....,♦..,*,,*.....  S vo, 

L«i)«a's  Apphed  Mechanics, .  .,, ,.,,,.,,,,,,,... , . . SivQ. 

Lowe'«  PainU  for  Sleel  Structure.  ,.........,*, ...«,,.„,,,,,  I2fm}| 

Maine's  Modem  Piffrnefnt*  and  thdr  Vdiiclfli^  ,*.«, ..,.-..,..,.,  t2ilDO« 

Maurer's  Tcchr  '  -'  \'     '  .*..**,**..**.**,. ....♦.*.  -Svo, 

MerriU'st  Ston<  I  DecpratioD, ,..,,,., ,...,.,,,  ,8vo» 

JCerrimui  s  .Ml  ,  nab.*.*..*.. •.,..dv>o, 

*  Strcfigth  ut  MiUifiiL. ..,......,.*., ..♦.,,.-.+  12mp, 

Bfetealf 'a  Steel     A  MAuual  for  Steel-usersv ,,  *  *  *  * .  *  *  * .  **..,..,*,,. ,  L2mo, 
Mattison'.'^  Highway  Engineering. . . , . . ...,...*,....,..,.»....«. .  Svo, 

•  Mitrdock's  Strength  of  Material* ... .**...**,*.,...-.,.*....  \2mn, 

Patton'a  Practical  Treatise  on  Foundationt. , * , ,  *  Bvp. 

Rice's  Concrete  Block  Mauutactiu^  .....*.,.*,***.**.,***,.*..,*..  .8vo. 

Richardion  i  Modem  Asphalt  Pavement ,..,...*,,*  ,Svo. 

Klchey's  Building  Foreman 't  Pocket  Bppk  and  Ready  ReCenence  tOmo,  roor* 

•Cetnent  Workers'  and  Plasterers'  Edition  (BuiZding  Mechanics'  Ready 

Reference  Scrie*) ..*,.,*,*,*,,*.*,.,*»..*..,,,.  Iftmo,  mor. 

Handbook  for  Supenntezidents  of  ConstfUf  lion. .  .,.,..*...,  ICtmo.  rnor* 

*  Stone    and    Bnck    Masons'    Edition   (Bitildtnii    Mechanics'    Ready 

Reference  Series)  .......,.,.*,, ,...,.,..,......  lOroo,  mor* 

*  Ries's  Claya:   Their  Occurrence.  Properties,  ^nc\  Use*...,**....,.* . ,.  .Svti. 
^  Ri»  and  Leighlon's  History  of  the  CEay-warklng  Industry  of  the  UnicM 

States*  ...**,. ^ .....,...,,*.... , .,*,,,***.**.****.*  Svo, 

Sabin'i;  Industrial  and  Artistic  Technotogy  of  Paint  and  Vami&h....,*.   Hvo, 

♦  Smith's  StrenfTtfa  pf  MateriaL  .*,,,.,.,,.,.*....,,.....**.*.**,.  |2m>o. 

Snow's  Principal  Species  of  Wood -..*...*.**...,,.,,,,,,..  .8vp, 

Bpaldins's  H  ydraulic  Cement*  ....,******. 12mo, 

Text-book  on  Roada  and  Pavements. t  *...-....,-.,. .  12mo* 

*  Taylor  and  Thompson  "a 'Extfacts  <m  Reinfon^  Concrete  Dsaign *8vo* 

Treatise  on  Concrete,  Plain  and  Rcinfore&i  ...***.*.***.***.*...  *8vo, 

Thurston's  Matehaik  of  Hngineeiririg.     In  Thrfte  Part£.  *,***,*.,**,,*.,*.  Svo. 

Part  I.     Non-melallic  Material!  of  Engineering  and  Metallurgy.. ,  *Svo, 

Part  1 1 .     Iron  and  StceL ,.,...*......    *8vo* 

Part  lit.    A  Treatise  on  Brasses^  Bronzes,  and  Other  Alloym  and  tbdr 

Constituents .,,*.*,*.**.,..,*,  ,Svo, 

TiHaoh'n  Street  Pavements  and  Paving  Materials ..*,**...*..*  *8¥Ot 

TiiTQKiure  and  Maurer'fi  Principles  of  Reinforced  Concrete  CoostrujctlDn, 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlai-ge»i.  .*...*...**.,*..,.  .IJvo^ 

Waterbury  s  Cement  Laboratory  Manual. ..*,.. .,.*.,.*!  amo. 

Laboratory  Manual  for  Toting  Materiak  oC  Conitfuction.     |In  Pre«ts.) 
'Wood  s.  (De  V.)  Treaitse  on  the  Resistance  of  Materials,  and  an  Appetidut  on 

the  Preservation  of  Timber. .........* *Svo. 

food's  fM.  P.)  Rustless  Coating»*  Comosion  and  Electralysis  of  Iron  and 
Steel,*, ..*..... * .S^ra. 
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RAILWAY  tNGINEERTNG. 

Andrews's  Handbook  for  Street  Railway  Engtseiors.  *  * . . .  .3Xfi  inchei,  mor.  1  25 

Berg  s  Buildings  and  Structurei  oi  American  Railroadi, , ««..«,,,,.«» *4to,  Q  00 

Brooks's  Handbook  oi  Street  Rajlro^d  Locatioa...  ..*.,*......  l6rao.  mor.  I  50 

*  Burt's  Railway  Station  Servite  ..... . .  , *.....,.....,-,  lUmo,  2  00 

Buttii's  Civil  Bngineer"3  Field  book.  ..,**.,*.*»*.....,. ^ .  ,  lOmo.  mor.  2  00 

Crandall's  Railway  and  Other  Earthwork  Tables............  .,,...*.  ...Svo.  1  50 

Crvndall  and  Barnes's  Railroad  Surveying ..*.,**.,,*,,.  IQidq.  mor.  2  00 

*  Crockett's  Methods  for  Earthwork  Computaticnsw ,.,.,.,.,.*  Svo.  1  AO 

Dredge's  History  oi  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.   (I87t>)* * * .  Paper,  fl  00 

-Pisher *A  Table  of  Cubic  Yardft , *.,..*.*.**,....**..*.  Cardboard,  S& 

Godwin's  RaJlroajl  Engineers'  Field-book  and  Eitplorers"  Guide.  *  lOnio.  fAOr.  2  50 
Hudson's  Tables  for  Calculating  the  Cubic  Contents  of  Eiicavationa  tmd  Rtn^ 

bankmen  t«. ..,..,., ,...*.,....,.,.,,*., ,Bvo,  1  00 

lv«s  and  Hilts's  Problenisin  Surveying.  Railroad  Surveying  and  Geodsy 

Ifinio.  mor*  1  60 

MoUtc^  and  Beard  s  Majiual  Cor  Resident  EngineKS. .. . . « . . .  ^  ^ . . . .  * .  tflmoi  1  DO 
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Nagle't  Piald  Manual  for  Railroad  Bngineen. lOno,  mor.  fS  00 

*Orrock's  Railroad  Stmcttires  and  Bstimataa. 8vo,  8  00 

Philbrick't  Field  Mantaal  for  Engineen. Ittmo.  mor.  S  00 

Raymond's  Railroad  Field  Geometry lOmo,  mor.  2  00 

Elements  of  Railroad  Bngineerins. Svo,  3  fiO 

Railroad  Engineer's  Field  Book.     (In  Preparatloo.) 

Roberts*  Track  Formute  and  Tables lOno.  mor.  S  00 

Searles's  Field  Engineering 16aio,  mor.  S  00 

Railroad  Spiral lOno,  mor.  1  SO 

Taylor's  Prismoidal  Formulae  and  Earthwork. Svo,  1  SO 

Webb's  Economics  of  Railroad  Construction Large  12nio,  2  50 

Railroad  Construction 16mo.  mor.  41  00 

Wellington's  Economic  Theory  of  the  Location  of  Railwaya..... Large  12mo,  41  00 

Wilson's  Elements  of  Railroad-Tlrack  and  Construction 12mo.  2  00 

DRAWniO 

Barr  and  Wood's  Kinematics  of  Machinery 8vo,  2  50 

*  Bartlett's  Mechanical  Drawing. 8vo,  3  00 

*  "                     ••              "          AbridgedBd 8vo.  150 

*  Bartlett  and  Johnson's  Engineering  Descriptive  Geometry 8vo,  1  50 

Blessing  and  Darling's  Descriptive  Geometry.     (In  Press.) 

Elements  of  Drawing.     (In  Press.) 

Coolidge's  Manual  of  Drawing Svo,  paper.  1  00 

Coolidge  and  Freeman's  Elements  of  (general  Drafting  for  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers.  Obkmg4to.  2  50 

Durley's  Kinematics  of  Machines Svo,  4  00 

Bmch's  Introduction  to  Projective  Geometry  and  its  Application Svo.  2  60 

Hill's  Text-book  on  Shades  and  Shadows,  and  Perspective Svo.  2  00 

Jamison's  Advanced  Mechanical  Drawing. Svo,  2  00 

Elements  of  Mechanical  Drawing Svo,  2  50 

Jones's  Machine  Design: 

Parti.    Kinematics  of  Machinery Svo,  160 

Part  II.  Form.  Strength,  and  Proportions  of  Parts. Svo.  3  00 

*  Kimball  and  Barr's  Machine  Design Svo.  3  00 

MacCord's  Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry Svo,  3  00 

Kinematics;  or.  Practical  Mechanism Svo,  5  00 

Mechanical  Drawing 4to,  4  00 

Velocity  Diagrams Svo.  1  50 

McLeod's  Descriptive  Geometry Large  12mo,  1  60 

*■  Mahan's  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Stone-cutting Svo,  1  50 

Industrial  Drawing.     (Thompson.) Svo,  3  50 

Meyer's  Descriptive  Geometry Svo,  2  00 

Reed's  Topographical  Drawing  and  Sketching 4to,  5  UO 

*  Reid's  Mechanical  Drawing.     (Elementary  and  Advanced.) Svo.  2  00 

Text-book  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Elementary  Machine  Design.. Svo,  3  00 

Robinson's  Principles  of  Mechanism • Svo,  3  00 

Schwamb  and  Merrill's  Elements  of  Mechanism Svo,  3  OO 

Smith  (A.  W.)  and  Marx's  Machine  Design Svo,  3  Ol> 

Smith's  (R.  S.)  Manual  of  Topographical  Drawing.     (McMillan.) Svo,  2  50 

*  Titsworth's  Elements  of  Mechanical  Drawing Oblong  Svo,  1  25 

Tracy  and  North's  Descriptive  Geometry.     (In  Press.) 

Warren's  Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry.  Shadows,  and  Perspective.  .Svo,  3  50 

Elements  of  Machine  Construction  and  Drawing Svo,  7  50 

Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Free-hand  Geometrical  Drawing 12mo,  I  00 

General  Problems  of  Shades  and  Shadows Svo,  3  00 

Manual  of  Elementary  Problems  in  the  Linear  Perspective  of  Forms  and 

Shadow 12mo,  1  00 

Manual  of  Elementary  Projection  Drawing 12mo,  1  50 

Plane  Problems  in  Elementary  Geometry 12mo.  1  25 

Weisbach's    Kinematics    and    Power    of    Transmission.     (Hermann    and 

Klein.) Svo.  5  00 

Wilson's  (H.  M.)  Topographic  Surveying Svo,  3  50 

*  Wilson's  (V.  T.)  Descriptive  Geometry Svo,  1  50 

Free-hand  Lettering Svo,  1  00 

Free-hand  Perspective Svo.  2  50 

Woolf's  Elementary  Course  in  Descriptive  Geometry Large  Svo,  3  00 
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ELECTRICITY   AlfD    PHYSICS. 

*  Ab*eif*5  The*>ry  of  Electrolnic  DUsoctation      (von  Ende.1. ........  l2mo,  f  1  35 

AndreY^BS  Hand-book  for  Street  Ratlw?/  Enpneers.*  .....3X5  inches  mor,  1  2& 

A !i ebony  And  B&lL's  Lecture- notes  on  the  Theory  of  Eiedtrical  Meajiure- 

(n^Cs. ..,..,    ._...,,-.,-.,..,....      .  .  12mo.  1  00 

Anthony  and  Brackett'«  Text- book  of  Ph>' sits,     (Magie.). .  -  .Liirfie  12m(>,  3  OQ 

Eeniamin's  History  of  Electricity. .................................  8vo,  3  00 

BetU's  Lead  Refining  and  Electmlysis........  ....♦....,,*..+  ,..,..     Svo,  4  UO 

Burgesi  and  Le  Cbatelier's   Mensurement  of  High  Tem|>efattt»9,     Third 

Edition,     iln  Press.) 

Classen's  Quantitative  Chemical  AnKly ill  by  Electrolyns.     (BoltwcxK].).8yo.  3  OO 

*  Collin&'s  Manual  of  Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Telephony.. . .........  l^mo,  1  60 

J  CFdhore  and  Squier's  Polarizing  PbotO'CbrDnogTapb, ..,,......,, , .  Svo*  3  DO 

•  Dann^rs  Electrochemiatry .     (Merdiam. }. .,....,.. * l2mQy  i  25 

Dawson's  "  Engineering''  and  Electric  Traction  Pocket-book. .  - .  lOmo,  mor.  5  00 
Dole^alek's  Theory  of  the  Lead  Accumulator  (Storage  Battery),     (von  Ende.) 

12nio.  a  GO 

Duhera's  Thefmodj'ti arnica  and  Chtmistry.     4!  Burgess, V ,  8vo»  4  00 

Flather's  Ds-namoinetcra.  and  the  Measurement  of  Power, .. . ....... .  ISmOt  'd  00 

•  Get.[nan\  Introduction  to  Ph^'s.ical  Science.  , .,...]  2mo,  1  50 

Gilbert's  De  Magnete.     (xVlottelay  ) , gva,  2  50 

•  Hanchett's  Alternating  Currenu.  ,. .,..,.,..... 12mo.  1  DO 

Kering'«  Re&dy  Reference  Jablcs  (Ccn version  Factor*).  .,...» .lUniO,  toor.  2  60 

•  Hobiu-t  and  Ellis's  High-speed  Dynamo  Electric  Machinery. ........ .Svo*  fl  00 

Ho1man'&  Precision  of  Measurements ,  .  Svo»  2  00 

Telescope- MifTor-scale  Method.  AdjuRtmcnt*,  and  Testii Larige  8vo»  75 

*  Hutchinfion'fi    High-G!Sclency   Electrical    lUuminanci  and  lllttnunation. 

Large  12rio,  3  SO 
Tones'*  Electric  Ignition.     (In  Preis.) 
Karapeto^'a  Expedmsital  Electrical  Engiaeering: 

•Vol,    t , ivo.  3  90 

*  Vol.  II .avo,  2  50 

Kinabrunner  s  Testing  of  Continuous-current  Machines.  ............. .Svo,  2  00 

Landauer's  Spectrum  Analysis.     (Tmgle. ).  ,,,..*.......,...........  .Svo*  3  00 

LK3b*s  Electrochemistry  of  Organic  Compounds.     (Lorttii  ). , . . ,  . .  8vo,  H  00 

*  Lyndon's  Oevctopment  and  Electrical  Distribution  of  Water  Power.  .Svo,  a  00 

*  Lyon^'s  Treatise  on  Electromagnetic  Phenomena.  Vols.  I.  and  IL  8vo.  each,  5  DO 

•  Michie'a  Elements  of  Wave  Motion  RelatinK  to  Sound  and  Liftht. . .     Svo,  4  00 

•  Morgan's  Physical  Chemistry'  for  Electrical  Engineers  ,                     .  12mo.  1  J50 

*  Nom5*S  Introduction  to  the  Stu«ly  of  Electrical  Engineering. .......  .8vo.  2  50 

Korris  and  DennJion's  Counte  of  Problems  on  the  Electrical  ChamcLsiitki  of 

Circuits  and  Machines.     (In  Press.  ^ 

*  Parshall  and  Hobart*5  Electric  Machine  Design ..........  .410.  half  mor«  12  50 

Re^Lgan's  Locomotives:  Simple,  Ckimpound,  and  El«c|ric.     N«w  Edition. 

I^arge  12mo*  a  50 

*  Ro&enberg's  Electrical  Engineering.     (HaTdane  Ge«r— Kioibrunner  >,    Svo,  2  00 

Ryan.  Norris,  and  Hoxie*  Electrical  Machinery.     Vol,  I... ,  .     Svo*  2  50 

Schapper's  Laboratory  Guide  for  Students  in  Pbyucal  Chemistry... .  .  12mo.  t  DO 

•  Tillman*s  Elementary  Lessons  in  Heat - .  , .Sv^j,  1  50 

•  Tlmbie's  Elements  of  Electricity. ,  ,,...., . ....... .Large  I2ma,  2  DO 

Tory  and  Pitcher's  Manual  of  Laboratory  Physics. ......... .  .Large  l2mo,  2  00 

Ulke's  Modem  Electrolytic  Copper  Refining.  .,.„.,,...,,..,......     Svo,  9  00 

^  Waters's  Commsrcial  Dynamo  Design .  .  ...... , . . .  Svo,  2  00 


LAW. 

*  Bfessnan'i  Hand-book  of  Useful  Legal  laformalion  tor  Bttsinesa  M«n. 

16mo,  mor.  5  00 

•Davis's  EleinenUof  Law........... ,.,.. ♦,,....,♦.  .Svo,  2  50 

*  Treatise  on  the  Military  Law  of  United  States. ...............  Svo»  7  00 

*  Dudley's  Military  Law  and  the  Procedure  of  Couru-martlal. .  Larg^  lamo,  t  50 
ICuiual  for  Courts^martlal.  .......<........,..,.............  lOmo,  mor.  1  50 

Wait*s  Bngineeriug  aad  Architectural  Jurisprudence. .................  .  ftvot  A  00 

Sheep.  «  50 

Wait's  Law  of  C^niracu..  .*...«. ..«.*.*.<. ivo,  a  DO 

a 


"Wftit't  Law  of  Operations  Preliminary  to  Courtfuction  in  ] 

Architecture 9vo,  15  00 

SiMep.  ft» 

HATHBHATICa 

Baker's  Elliptic  Functions 8vo,  1  £0 

Briggs's  Elements  of  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.     (B6cher.) 12mo,  1  00 

■*  Buchanan's  Plane  and  Spherical  Triflonometry. 8vo,  1  00 

Byerly'a  Harmonic  Functions 8vo,  1  00 

•Chandler's  Elements  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus. 12no»  2  00 

*  Coffin's  Vector  Analysis. 12ino»  2  50 

■Compton's  ManiuU  of  Logarithmic  Computations. 12ma.  1  50 

*  Dickson's  College  Algebra Large  12mo,  1  50 

*  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Al^braic  Equations. Large  12mo,  1  25 

Emch's  Introduction  to  Projective  Geometry  and  iu  Application 8vo,  2  50 

Fiske's  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable Svo,  1  00 

Halsted's  Elementary  Synthetic  Geometry 8vo,  1  50 

Elements  of  Geometry Svo,  1  75 

*  Rational  Geometry 12mo,  1  50 

Synthetic  Projective  Geometry Svo,  1  00 

^  Hancock's  Lectures  on  the  Theory  of  Elliptic  Fimctions Svo,  5  00 

Hyde's  Grassmann's  Space  Analysis Svo,  I  00 

^  Johnson's  Q.  B.)  Three-place  Logarithmic  Tables:  Vest-pocket  sixe.  paper,  15 

*  100  copies,  5  00 

*  Mounted  on  heavy  cardboard,  8  X 10  inches,  25 

*  10  copies,  2  00 
Johnson's  (W.  W.)  Abridged  Editions  of  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Large  12mo.  1  voL  2  50 

Curve  Tracing  in  Cartesian  Co-ordinates 12mo,  1  00 

Differential  Equations Svo,  1  00 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Differential  Calculus Large  12mo,  1  50 

Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Integral  Calculus Large  12mo,  1  50 

*  Theoretical  Mechanics 12mo,  3  00 

Theory  of  Errors  and  the  Metliod  of  Least  Squares. 12mo,  1  50 

Treatise  on  Differential  Calculus. Large  12mo.  3  00 

Treatise  on  the  Integral  Calculus Large  12mo.  3  00 

Treatise  on  Ordinary  and  Partial  Differential  Equations. .  .Large  12mo.  3  50 

*  Karapetoff's  Engineering  Applications  of  Higher  Mathematics.  Large  12mo.  0  75 
Koch's  Practical  Mathematics.     (In  Press.) 

Laplace's  Philosophical  Essay  on  Probabilities.  (Truscott  and  Emory.)  .  12mo,  2  00 

*  Le  Messurier's  Key  to  Professor  W.  W.  Johnson's  Differential  Equations. 

•  Small  Svo.  1  75 

*  Ludlow's  Logarithmic  and  Trigonometric  Tables 8vo,  1  00 

*  Ludlow  and  Bass's  Elements  of  Trigonometry  and  Logarithmic  and  Other 

Tables Svo,  3  00 

♦  Trigonometry  and  Tables  published  separately Each,  2  00 

Macfarlane's  Vector  Analysis  and  Quaternions Svo.  1  00 

McMahon's  Hyperbolic  Functions Svo,  1  00 

Manning's  Irrational  Numbers  and  their  Representation  by  Sequences  and 

Series 12mo.  1  25 

Mathematical   Monographs.     Editc<l   by  Mansfield   Merriman  and   Robert 

S.  WoodwanJ Octavo,  each  1  00 

No.  I.  History  of  Modem  Mathematics,  by  David  Eugene  Smith. 
No.  2.  Synthetic  Projective  Geometry,  by  George  Bruce  Halsted. 
No.  3.  Determinants,  by  Laenas  Gifford  Weld.  No.  4.  Hyper- 
bolic Functions,  by  James  McMahon.  No.  5.  Harmonic  Func- 
tions, by  William  E.  Bycrly.  No.  6.  Grassmann's  Space  Analysis, 
by  Edward  W.  Hyde.  No.  7.  Probability  and  Theory  of  Errors, 
by  Robert  S.  Woodward.  No.  8.  Vector  Analysis  and  Quaternions, 
by  Alexander  Macfarlanc.  No.  9.  Differential  Equations,  by 
W^illiam  Woolsey  Johnson.  No.  10.  The  Solution  of  Equations, 
by  Mansfield  Merriman.  No.  1 1.  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable, 
by  Thomas  S.  Fiske. 

Maurer's  Technical  Mechanics Svo,  4  00 

Werriman's  Method  of  Least  Squares Svo,  2  00 

Solution  of  Equations Svo,  1  OO 
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^  Moritz's  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry 8vo,  $2  00 

nice  and  Johnson's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.     2  vols,  in  one. 

Large  12mo,  1  50 

Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Differential  Calculus Large  12mo,  3  00 

Smith's  History  of  Modem  Mathematics 8vo,  1  00 

*  Veblen  and  Lennes's  Introduction  to  the  Real  Infinitesimal  Analysis  of  One 

Variable 8vo,  2  00 

*  Waterbury's  Vest  Pocket  Hand-book  of  Mathematics  for  Engineers. 

21X51  inches,  mor.  1  00 

♦  Enlarged  Edition,  Including  Tables mor.  1  50 

Weld's  Determinants 8vo,  1  00 

IVood's  Elements  of  Co-ordinate  Geometry 8vo,  2  00 

Woodward's  Probability  and  Theory  of  Errors. 8vo,  1  00 

MECHAinCAL  ENGINEERING. 

MATERIALS   OP   ENGINEERING.  STEAM-ENGINES   AND   BOILERS. 

Bacon's  Forge  Practice 12mo, 

Baldwin's  Steam  Heating  for  Buildings 12mo, 

Barr  andJWood's  Kinematics  of  Machinery 8vo, 

*  Bartlett's  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo, 

*  ••  "  *'       Abridged  Ed 8vo, 

*  Bartlett  and  Johnson's  Engineering  Descriptive  Geometry 8vo, 

*  Burr's  Ancient  and  Modem  Engineering  and  the  Isthmian  Canal 8vo, 

Carpenter's  Heating  and  Ventilating  Buildings 8vo, 

^  Carpenter  and  Diederichs's  Experimental  Engineering 8vo, 

*  Clerk's  The  Gas.  Petrol  and  Oil  Engine 8vo, 

Compton's  First  Lessons  in  Metal  Working 12mo,     *  ov  . 

Compton  and  De  Groodt's  Speed  Lathe 12mo,     1  50  ; 

Coolidge's  Manual  of  Drawing 8vo,  paper, 

Coolidge  and  Freeman's  Elements  of  General  Drafting  for  Mechanical  En- 
gineers  Oblong  4to, 

Cromwell's  Treatise  on  Belts  and  Pulleys I2mo,     1  50  j 

Treatise  on  Toothed  Gearing l2mo,     "■    '" 

Dingey's  Machinery  Pattern  Making 12mo, 

Duriey's  Kinematics  of  Machines 8vo, 

Planders's  Gear-cutting  Machinery Large  12mo, 

Plather's  Dynamometers  and  the  Measurement  of  Power l2mo, 

Rope  Driving 12mo. 

Oill's  Gas  and  Fuel  Analysis  for  Engineers I2mo. 

Ooss's  Locomotive  Sparks 8vo, 

*  Greene's   Pumping  Machinery 8vo, 

Hering's  Ready  Reference  Tables  (Conversion  Factors) i6mo.  mor. 

*  Hobart  and  Ellis's  High  Speed  Dynamo  Electric  Machinery 8vo, 

Hutton's  Gas  Engine 8vo. 

Jamison's  Advanced  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo, 

Elements  of  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo, 

Jones's  Gas  Engine 8vo. 

Machine  Design: 

Part  I.     Kinematics  of  Machinery 8vo, 

Part  II.     Form,  Strength,  and  Proportions  of  Parts 8vo, 

■♦  Kaup's  Machine  Shop  Practice Large  12mo, 

*  Kent's  Mechanical  Engineer's  Pocket-Book 16mo,  mor. 

Kerr's  Power  and  Power  Transmission 8vo, 

"*  Kimball  and  Barr's  Machine  Design 8vo, 

*  King's  Elements  of  the  Mechanics  of  Materials  and  of  Power  of  Trans- 

mission   • 8vo, 

*  Lanza's  Dynamics  of  Machinery , 8vo, 

Leonard's  Machine  Shop  Tools  and  Methods 8vo, 

*  Levin's  Gas  Engine 8vo, 

"♦  Lorenz's  Modem  Refrigerating  Machinery.  (Pope,  Haven,  and  Dean)..8vo, 
HacCord's  Kinematics;  or.  Practical  Mechanism 8vo, 

Mechanical  Drawing .• 4to, 

Velocity  Diagrams 8vo, 
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MacParland's  Standard  ReductUm  Facton  for  Gaaea. Bto.  91  50 

Mahan's  Industrial  Drawing.     (Tbompaon.) Svo^  S  50 

Mehrt«ns's  Gas  Engine  Theory  and  Design Lmrg»  12mo,  2  50 

Miller.  Berry,  and  Riley's  Problems  in  Themiodyaamics  and  Heat  Bngiiicecw 

inj 8vo.  paper.  0  75 

Oberg's  Handbook  of  Small  Tools. Lange  iSino,  2  50 

*  Parshall  and  Hobart's  Electric  Machine  Design.  Small  4to.  half  leather.  12  50 

*  Pede's  Compressed  Air  Plant.    Second  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged .  Svo.  3  50 
Perkins's  General  Thermodynamics.     (In  Press.) 

Poole's  Calorific  Power  of  Fuels 8vo.  ^  00 

*  Porter's  Engineering  Reminiscences.  1856  to  1882. 8vo,  8  00 

Randall's  Treatise  on  Heat.     (In  Press.) 

*  Reid's  Mechanical  Drawing.     (Elementary  and  Advanced.) 8vd,  2  00 

Text-book  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Elementary  Machine  Design  .Svo.  3  00 

Richards's  (Compressed  Air 12mo,  1  50 

Robinson's  Principles  of  Mechanism 8vo.  S  OO 

Schwamb  and  Merrill's  Elements  of  Mechanism Svo.  S  00 

Smith  (A.  W.)  and  Marx's  Machine  Design 8vo.  S  00 

Smith's  (O.)  Press-working  of  Metals Svo.  3  OO 

Sorel's  Carbureting  and  (^mb\istion  in  Alcohol  Engines.     (Woodward  and  ' 

Preston.) Large  12nio.  3  00 

Stone's  Practical  Testing  of  Gas  and  Gas  Meters 8vo.  3  50 

Thurston's  Animal  as  a  Machine  and  Prime  Motor,  and  the  Laws  of  Energetics. 

12mo.  1  00 

Treatise  on  Friction  and  Lost  Work  in  Machinery  and  Mill  Work. . .  Svo.  3  00 

*  Tillson's  (^mplete  Automobile  Instructor lOmo.  1  50 

*  Titsworth's  Elements  of  Mechanical  Drawing Oblong  Svo.  1  25 

Warren's  Elements  of  Machine  Construction  and  Drawing. .8vo.  7  50 

*  Waterbury's  Vest  Pocket  Hand-book  of  MathenUitics  for  Engineers. 

2iX5i  inches,  mor.  1  00 

*  Enlarged  Edition.  Including  Tables mor.  1  50 

Weisbach's   Kinematics  and  the  Power  of  Transmission.     (Herrmann — 

Klein.) Svo.  5  00 

Machinery  of  Transmission  and  Governors.     (Hermann — Klein. ) . .  Svo.  5  00 

Wood's  Turbines Svo,  2  50 

MATERIALS  OF  ENGINEERING. 

Burr's  Elasticity  and  Resistance  of  the  Materials  of  Engineering Svo.  7  50 

Church's  Mechanics  of  Engineering Svo,  6  00 

Mechanics  of  Solids  (Being  Parts  I,  II.  Ill  of  Mechanics  of  Engineering). 

Svo,  4  50 

*  Greene's  Structural  Mechanics Svo.  2  50 

llollcy's  -Analysis  of  Paint  and  Varnish  Products.     (In  Press.) 

*  Lead  and  Zinc  Pijjments Large  12mo,  3  OO 

Johnson's  (C.  M.)  Rapi<l    Methods   for    the   Chemical   Analysis   of    Special 

vStecls.  Stecl-MakinK  Alloys  and  Graphite Large  12mo,  3  00 

Johnson's  (J.  B.)  Materials  of  Construction Svo,  6  00 

Keep's  Cast  Iron Svo.  2  50 

*  King's  Elements  of  the  Mechanics  of  Materials  and  of  Power  of  Trans- 

mission   8vu.  2  50 

Lanza's  Applied  Mechanics Svo,  7  50 

Lowe's  Paints  for  Steel  Structures 12mo,  1  00 

Maire's  Modem  Pigments  and  their  Vehicles 12mo.  2  00 

Maurer's  Technical  Mechanics Svo,  4  00 

Merriman's  Mechanics  of  Materials Svo,  5  00 

*  Strength  of  Materials 12mo.  1  00 

Metcalf  s  Steel.     A  Manual  for  Steel-users 12rao.  2  00 

*  Murdock's  Strength  of  Materials 12mo.  2  00 

Sabin's  Industrial  and  Artistic  Technology  of  Paini  and  Varnish Svo,  3  00 

Smith's  (A.  W.)  Materials  of  Machines 12mo,  1  00 

*  Smith's  (H.  E.)  Strength  of  Material 12mo.  1  25 

Thurston's  Materials  of  Engineering 3  vols.,  Svo,  8  (X) 

Part  I.     Non-metallic  Materials  of  Engineering Svo,  2  00 

Part  11.     Imn  and  Steel Svo.  3  50 

Part  III.     A  Treatise  on  Brasses,  Bronzes,  and  Other  Alloys  and  their 

Constituents Svo,  2  50 
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Waterbury's  Labomtory  ManuBl  for  TeitLng  Mftterialt  of  Coiiaiructioil. 

Wood's  (De  V.)  ElcmtnU  of  Analytk&I  Sfechjink*. *  * .8vo,  13  00 

TrtAtiise  on    the   Resi^itance  of  Materialt   and   as   AppentHx   on    the 

Prtsefvation  of  Timber. ... t ...... ,  Bvo,  2  00 

Wood's  (M,  P  t  Rustless  CoaUngs;   Corrosion  and  Et^trol]rsw  of  iron  imd 

Ste«l * » Svop  4  00 

STEAM-ENGINES   AKD   BOILERS. 
Benrs  Temr*raturfr-enirot>y  Di&gmnt.     Third    Edition   Revijied  and   En- 

€»mot'«  RrfleetioTia  on  tbt!  Motive  Power  of  He&i,     {Thurston. K  .  .  ,.12mo,  1   50 

ChA$o's  Art  of  Psttem  Mftkin^r  ,..,.-,,**.,.,,.»...*....,, ,  * ,  *  t2nio.  2  fiO 

Creish ton's  Ste&m-eneiiae  and  other  H«tLt  Motors. .,,,.« > « ^  .Svo,  £  00 

Dfiwion*s  "  Cneineerjiie  "  and  Electiic  Traction  Pocket-book.  .* ,  lSmo<  mor,  &  00 

*  Gebhardt*!  Steam  Power  Plant  Engineering. .  * .  * -  *  *8vo,  6  00 

Goss'fi  Locomotive  Ptsrformance ..,..,  ^ ,  ^ ,,...,,.,.,, .  .gvo,  5  00 

Hemenvvay's  Indicator  Practice  and  Steam-engine  Ec*>nomy. .  . .  .  . l2mo.  3  00 

Hirahield  and  Barnard 'i  Heat  Power  EnKineehng.     (In  Prcsi,) 

Hutum's  Heat  B-mJ  Heat -mETines. .Svo,  5  00 

Mechanical  Engineering  of  Power  Plants,  ............ .^ .Bvo,  fi  00 

Kent*  Steam  Koiler  Economy  ...  ^  ...».*..*,..........,.....*,. .  .ilvo,  4  00 

Kneass's  Practice  and  Theory  of  the  Injector.  . .  ..,...,,..,«,..,,«« .8vot  I  50 

MacCord  s  Slide-valves.  .... , . 8vo,  2  00 

Meyef  "s  Modem  Locomotive  Construction ...*...* .460.  10  00 

Miller.  Berry,  and  Riley's  Problems  in  Tbemaodyiiamics. .8vo*  paper*  0  75 

Moycr'i  Steam  Turbine ......,*.*.,.*.*.. .  8vo,  4  00 

Pcabody's  Manual  of  the  Steam-engine  In^lieator^  ... 12mOt  I   60 

Tables  of  the  Propertiea  of  Steam  antj  Other  Vapon  and  Temt>enLture- 

Entropy  Table, ..,...,,.,,... , .  .Svo*  1  00 

Thermodynamics  of  the  Steam-engine  and  Other  Heat-cnsinc&  .  .  .Svo.  fi  00 

•  Thermodynamics  of  the  Steam  Tarbine . Svo,  3  (H» 

Val  ve-ge^^  for  Steam^mfines. ................................  S*?o,  '2  50 

Peabody  and  Miller'i  Steam-boilers ..,...*... ........ ,  Svo,  4  OCJ 

Pupio  4  Thermodynamics  of  Re  visible  Gyclca  ta  Gases  and  S^tujete^l  Vapors. 

(Ostefbere). , . ..,.., l2mo,  I  35 

Reaenn'£  Locomotive*;  Simple,  Compoui^d,  and  Electric.     New  BdlCion. 

Large  1 2mo.  3  50 

Sinclair's  Locomotive  Enicine  Running  and  Management  ,.>*♦.,.-..  l2mo*  '2  00 

Smart's  Handbook  of  Engineerin|  Laboratory  Practice.  ....,......*] 2mo,  2  50 

Snow  s  Steamboilei'  Piactice. .*......-_..., .. ..  ...Svw,  3  00 

Spongier'^  Notes  on  Thermodynamics. ..  ,..,..,,,,,, 1 2mo»  1  fK) 

Valve-gears.  .  , ...... Bvtt,  2  m 

Spangler.  Greene,  and  Marshairs  Elements  of  Staam-engine<?inf, , » ♦  .  .§v^,  a  flO 

Thomas's  Steam-turbines . . , , , .  .8vo,  4  00 

Thurston's  Handbook  of  Engine  and  Boiler  Trialf,  and  the  Vm  of  Ihe  tntii- 

cator  and  the  Prony  Brake.  ....*.,♦♦.............. » . .  SvOi  5  00 

Handy  Tabl»  ..... _ .Svo,  I  m 

Manual  of  Steam-boiSer^,  their  Designs, Co«istruciion,  and  Opeination  Svo,  Jl  00 

Manual  of  the  Steam-engine, .....,.....,,. .......   2  vol*.,  §vo,  10  00 

Part  I,     History,  Structure^  and  Theory  ...  ....*.*.......  ,ivo*  fl  00 

Part  1 L     Design,  Construction,  and  Operation. . . , 8vo,  0  00 

Wehrenfennig'»  Analysis  and  Softening  ot  Boiler  Peed^ water,    (Patterson  > 

Bvo,  4  00 

Weisbwrh's  Heat,  Steam,  and  Slcam-cnpnea.     (Du  Bois,). .Svo,  &  00 

Whitham  s  Steam'^entfine  l>estgfl. ......♦♦  ^vo,  §  00 

Wood's  Thermodynamicis,  Heat  Motoris^  and  ReliigeraiJng  Machines.  .  ,iivt>,  4  00 


MECHANICS    PtmE   AND    APPLIED. 

Church**  Mechanics  of  Engineej4ng.  ........... .,...,.,.....,,  .Svo,     A  00 

Mechanics  of  Fluidi  (Betng  Part  IV  of  Meehanlcs  ef  Engineering).. ftvo.     3  00 

•  Mechanics  of  Interttal  Works .....,,.,.  .»vo,     1  flO 

Mechanics  o(  Solids  iBeing  Pittt  [« II,  III  of  Mwhanka  of  Eagineeiiog). 

Bvnf,  4  00 
Note»  and  Examples  in  Mecliaaic«, .,.***........««......  Svo,     2  00 
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Dana's  Text-book  of  Elementary  Mechanics  for  CoIletM  •&<!  Schoob  .12rao.  tl  fl^ 
Du  Bois's  Elementary  Principles  of  Mechanics: 

Vol.    I.     Kinematics gvo.  3  50 

Vol.  II.     Sutics. Sto,  4  OO 

Mechanics  of  Engineering.     Vol.    I Small  4t«,  7  50 

Vol.  II SmaU  4to,  10  00 

*  Greene's  Structural  Mechanics 8vo.  2  50 

*  Hartmann's  Elementary  Mechanics  for  Engineering  Students 12mo,  1  2S 

James's  Kinematics  of  a  Point  and  the  Ratioaal  Mechanics  of  a  Particle. 

Larse  12mo.  2  00 

*  Johnson's  (W.  W.)  Theoretical  Mechanics 12mo.  S  00 

*  King's  Elements  of  the  Mechanics  of  Materials  and  of  Power  of  Trans- 

mission   8vo,  2  50 

Lanza's  Applied  Mechanics 8vo,  7  50 

*  Martin's  Text  Book  on  Mechanics,  Vol.  I.  Statics. 12nio.  1  2S 

*  Vol.  II.     Kinematics  and  Kinetics 12nio.  150 

*  Vol.  III.  Mechanics  of  Materials 12mo.  1  5a 

Maurer's  Technical  Mechanics 8vo.  4  00 

*  Merriman's  Elements  of  Mechanics. 12mo,  1  OO 

Mechanics  of  Materials 8vo.  5  00 

*  Michie's  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics Svo,  4  00 

Robinson's  Principles-  of  Mechanism Svo.  3  00 

Sanborn's  Mechanics  Problems Large  12mo,  1  50 

Schwamb  and  Merrill's  Elements  of  Mechanism 8vo,  3  00 

Wood's  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics. Svo,  3  00 

Principles  of  Elementary  Mechanics 12mo,  1  3S 

MEDICAL. 

*  Abderhalden's  Physiological  Chemistry  in  Thirty  Lectures.     (Hall  and 

Defren.) Svo.  5  OO 

von  Behring's  Suppression  of  Tuberculosis.     (Bolduan.) 12nto.  1  00 

*  Bolduan's  Immune  Sera 12mo.  1  50 

Bordet's  Studies  in  Immunity.     (Gay.) Svo,  6  00 

*  Chapin's  The  Sources  and  Modes  of  Infection Large  ]2mo,  3  00 

Davenport's  Statistical  Methods  with  Special  Reference  to  Biological  Varia- 
tions  16mo,  mor,  1  50 

Ehrlich's  Collected  Studies  on  Immunity.     (Bolduan.) Svo,  6  00 

*  Fischer's  Nephritis Large  12mo,  2  50 

*  Oedema Svo.  2  00 

*  Physiology  of  Alimentation Large  12mo,  2  00 

*  de  Fursac's  Manual  of  Psychiatry.     (RosanofT  and  Collins.) .  .  .Large  12mo.  2  50 

*  Hammarsten's  Text-book  on  Physiological  Chemistry.     (Mandel.) Svo,  4  0»3 

Jackson's  Directions  for  Lal>oratory  Work  in  Physiological  Chemistry.  .Svo.  1  25 

Lassar-Cohn's  Praxis  of  Urinary  Analysis.     (Lorenz.) 12mo.  1  00 

Mandcl's  Hand-book  for  the  Bio-Chemical  Laboratory 12mo.  1  50 

*  Nelson's  Analysis  of  Drugs  an«l  .Medicines l2mo.  3  00 

*  Pauli's  Physical  Chemistry  in  the  Service  of  Medicine.      (Fischer. )..12mo,  1  25 

*  Pozzi-Escot's  Toxins  and  Venoms  and  their  Antibodies.     (Cohn.).  .  12mo,  1  00 

Rosloski's  Serum  Diagnosis.     (Bolduan.) 12mo,  1  00 

Ruddiman's  Incompatibilities  in  Prescriptions Svo,  2  00 

Whys  in  Pharmacy 12mo.  1  00 

Salkowski's  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry.     (Omdorff.)  ....Svo,  2  50 

*  Satterlee's  Outlines  of  Human  Embryology 12mo.  1   25 

Smith's  Lecture  Notes  on  Chemistry  for  Dental  Students Svo.  2  50 

*  Whipple's  Tyhi>oid  Fever Large  12mo,  3  00 

,  •  Woodhull's  Military  Hygiene  for  Officers  of  the  Line Large  12mo,  1  50 

*  Personal  Hygiene 12mo.  1  00 

Worcester  and  Atkinson's  Small  Hospitals  Establishment  and  Maintenance. 

and  Suggestions  for  Hospital  Architecture,  with  Plans  for  a  Small 

Hospital 12mo,  1  25 

METALLURGY. 

Betts's  Lead  Refining  by  Electrolysis Svo,  4  00 

BoUand's  Encyclopedia  of  Founding  and  Dictionary  of  Foundry  Terms  xised 

in  the  Practice  of  Moulding 12mo.  3  00 
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Iron  Founder,  .*.,*.***.*,**.,,,  ^ 1 3nio^ 

Sappletneni. _  1  Imo, 

*  Borehtfs'*  MetAllurfry;     (Hall  and  Hayward.)     ,.....,,,.,,,.»..,  *8vo. 
Byrgeu  and  L«  Chatelter's  Measuremeut  of  Hi^h  Temperattues^     Tblfd 

Edition,     tin  Press.) 
Douglas's  Un technical  Addfeasei  oi^  Technical  Sybjeets,  ♦*...*,.,    . .  12m<>, 
GocA«r*  Minerals  and  Metals:  A  Reference  BoDk,  .,.,*..,.,..*  l^mo*  mor, 

*  Ilea  a  L«aii-smeLtine. .....,,.....,...,,.,,,..  tSino* 

Johnsan's    Rapid    Mctbcxls  for   the  Chemical   Analysis  o£  Sfiecial  Steels, 

Steel-in aking  Alloys  and  Graphite. * « . f . .  *  -Lufge  12mo, 

Keep's  Cast  Iron , ....,**.,-..,,.-,  ^ ,.  .4  >♦.  .    .   *ivo» 

M:5tcair«  Steel.     A  Manual  for  Steel-usera .,,».., l2mD, 

Minct's  Production  of  Aluminum  and  its  Industrial  Ute.     (Waldo.). .  l2mo, 
Palmer's  Foundry  Pracltce,     Un  PresiJ  « 

•  Pricir  and  Meade*?.  Technical  Analyiii  of  Brass. ...,,.  A2mQ, 

•  Riier  s  Elements  of  Metallography.     ( Mathewson.h  •  * ,-*»*»♦..  Svo» 

Smith's  Materiab  of  Machines ...................................  l2mOt 

Tate  and  Stone'a  Foundry  Praclicc, .  . ,  , ,  * ..*♦.,,  12mo, 

Thurston's  Materials  of  Enfiineeriing.      In  Three  Parts,  .  ,  .. .    ,,/,..     Svo^ 

Part  I.      Non-metailic  Maieriab  of  Engineering,  see  Civil  Engineennif, 
page  9. 

Pan  11.    Iron  and  Steel  .... 8vo, 

part  Iir  A  TreatisB  on  Brasses,  Bnm^es,  and  Oth«r  Alloy*  a«id  Iheir 
Cofjitiiuents  .......    . .      ...      ,.      ^ ,  - .  1  .♦..-*.,.♦...... .  8vo^ 

Ulke^s  Modern  Electrolytic  Copper  Refining.  ......,,..,..,*,.,.,..,   8vo, 

West's  American  Foundry  Practice. .,,...,..,».,,., 12mo* 

Moulders'  Text  Book.  ...-*..,.......... 12mo, 
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MINERALOGY. 

Baskcrville '9  Chemical  Element*.     (In  Preparation,  1 

*  Brow-ning's  IntrodyetLon  to  the  Rarer  Elemefits  ...  .  .  . ,  ,Svo* 

Brush  s  Manual  of  Detcrnii native  Mineralogy.     (Penfietd.i.  . , . .  .  -  .Svo, 

Butler's  Pocket  Hand -book  of  Minerals.  .  -  - . h  ...........  .  lAmo,  mor. 

Cbester'i  Catalogue  of  Minerals ,  ^  • . ,  .Svp.  paper* 

Cloth, 

*  Crane^a'Gold  and  Silver. .....,,,  8vo, 

Dana's  First  AppenJix  to  Dana's  New  "System  of  Mineralogy''.   Large  Sto. 
Dana.'s  Second  Appendix  to  Dana's  New  "  System  of  Minerabgy." 

Large  8vo» 

^laniial  of  M ineralo^  and  Petro^vphy. ...«......*. ....1 2nio, 

MineniliB  arsd  How  to  Study  Them. ....*,.....*.....,  i2mo. 

System  of  Mitieraiogy   ,,..,..,.,. .Large  8vo,  half  leather, 

Tcjit-book  oi  Mineralogy.  ...  ^ ...,,,..,.,.......,,......_. .      8vo» 

Dou£la::i;'->  Uotechnical  Addresses  cm  Technical  Subjecia.  , , 12mo, 

Eakle^i  Mineml  Tables ...,.,.,....,,.. »¥o. 

Eckel's  BuUdIng  Stones  and  Clayi.     {In  Prca*,) 

Goesel's  Minerals  and  Metals:  A  Reference  Book. IOipOk  TOOf. 

*  C roth's  The  Optical  Properties  of  CrystaU,     <  Jackson.)  ..........  .Svo, 

Groth's  Introduction  to  Chemical  Crystallography  (Marshall).  .......  I2[no. 

*  Hayes's  Handbook  for  Field  Geobgists.  .................*.   lAmo.  mor, 

Iddingi'fi  Igneous  Rocks, , , Svo* 

Rock  Minerals.  - ..........,..,......*.,..,....._..,  8vo, 

JohatiUKn'i^  DetenrdDalion  of  Rock-formiiig  Minerals  in  Thin  Sections.  §vo. 

With  Thumb  Index 

*  Martin's  Laboratory    Guide    to    Uu&htative    Analysis    i)^ith    the    Hlow* 
pipe. ...,-..., . . .    . . ......... ..........*,  1 2mo, 

MefTill's  Noo-metallic  Minerals:  Their  Occtiirence  ajid  Us».  ......,*.  .Svo, 

SEnnes  for  Building  and  Decoration.  ...........................  Svo, 

I  *  PenJield's  Note^  on  Determinative  MineraJogy  and  Record  of  Mineral  Ttsla. 

^^m  S'Vo,  pap^. 

^^H  Tables  of  MincmU.   Including  ttte  Uia  of  Minerals  and  Statistics  of 

^^r  Domestic  Production.  ...,....,...,., . , , , ,  8vo, 

I  •  Pirsson's  Rocks  and  Rock  Minerals^.  ............................  1 2iao, 

I  •  Rjc hards  s  Synopsis  of  Mineral  Chara>cters.  ,  , 12mo,  mor. 

^^^   ♦  Ries's^  Clays :  Theif  Occurfeoce,  Properties  and  Use*.  ....,.,.,,.**..  8vo, 
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*  Ries  and  Leighton's  Histoiy  of  the  CUr-woridng  Indosay  of  the  Uailsd 

Sutes Svo. 

*  Rowe's  Practical  Mineralogy  Simplified 12mo, 

*  Tillman's  Text-book  of  Important  Minerals  and  Rodcs. Svo, 

Washington's  Manual  of  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Rocks. 8vd, 

unmiG. 

*  Beard's  Mine  Gases  and  Explosions. Larve  12nEio, 

*  Crane's  Gold  and  Silver Svo, 

*  Index  of  Mining  Engineering  Literature. Svo, 

*  Svo,  mor. 

*  Ore  Mining  Methods Svo, 

*  Dana  and  Saunderf's  Rock  Drilling Svo. 

Douglas's  Untechnical  Addresses  on  Technical  Subjects. 12mo. 

Eissler's  Modem  High  Explosives Svo, 

Goesel's  Minerals  and  Metals:  A  Reference  Book 16mo,  mor. 

Ihlseng's  Manual  of  Mining. Svo, 

*  Iles's  Lead  Smelting. 12mo, 

*  Peele's  Compressed  Air  Plant Svo. 

Riemer's  Shaft  Sinking  Under  Difficult  Conditions.     (Coming  and  Peele.)8vo. 

*  Weaver's  Military  Explosives  < Svo, 

Wilson's  Hydraulic  and  Placer  Mining.     2d  edition,  rewritten 12mo, 

Treatise  on  Practical  and  Theoretical  Mine  Ventilation 12mo, 

sahitary  sciEircE. 

Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments,  Hartford 

Meeting.  1006 Svo.  3  00 

Jamestown  Meeting,  1907. Svo,  3  00 

*  Bashore's  Outlines  of  Practical  Sanitation 12mo,  1  25 

Sanitation  of  a  Country  House. 12mo,  1  00 

Sanitation  of  Recreation  Camps  and  Parks 12mo.  1  00 

*  Chapin's  The  Sources  and  Modes  of  Infection Large  12mo.  3  00 

Polwell's  Sewerage.     (Designing,  Constraction,  and  Maintenance.) Svo.  3  00 

Water-supply  Engineering Svo,  4  00 

Fowler's  Sewage  Works  Analyses 12mo,  2  00 

Fuertcs'."?  Water -filtration  Works Timo,  2  50 

Water  and  Public  Health 12mo,  1  50 

Gerhard's  Guide  to  Sanitary  Inspections 12mo,  1  50 

*  Modem  Baths  and  Bath  Houses Svo,  3  i)0 

Sanitation  of  Public  Buildings 12mo,  1  30 

^*  The  Water  Supply,  Sewerage,  and  Plumbing  of  Modem  City  Buildir.&s, 

Svo.  4  0:3 

Hazen's  Clean  Water  and  How  to  Get  It Large  12mo.  1  50 

Filtration  of  Public  Water-supplies Svo.  3  cX) 

*  Kinnicutt.  Winslow  and  Pratt's  Sewage  Disposal Svo,  3  »)0 

Leach's  Insi)ection  and  Analysis  of  Food  with  Special  Reference  to  State 

Control Svo,  7  50 

Mason's  Examination  of  Water.     (Chemical  and  Bacteriological) 12mo,  1  25 

Water-supply.     (Considered  principally  from  a  Sanitary  Standpoint). 

Svo,  4  00 

*  Mast's  Light  and  the  Behavior  of  Organisms Large  12mo.  2  5i) 

*  Merriman's  Elements  of  Sanitary  Engineering Svo,  2  00 

Ogden's  Sewer  Construction Svo,  3  00 

Sewer  Design 1 2mo,  2  00 

Parsons's  Disposal  of  Municipal  Refuse Svo,  2  (X) 

Prescott  and  Winslow's  Elements  of  Water  Bacteriology,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Sanitary  Water  Analysis 12mo,  1   50 

*  Price's  Handbook  on  Sanitation 12mo,  1  6t) 

Richards's  Conservation  by  Sanitation Svo,  2  50 

Cost  of  Cleanness 12mo,  1  00 

Cost  of  Food.     A  Study  in  Dietaries 12mo,  I  00 

Cost  of  Living  as  Modified  by  Sanitary  Science 12mo,  1  00 

Cost  of  Shelter 12mo,  1  00 

*  Richards  and  Williams's  Dietary  Computer Svo,  1  50 
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Richards  and  Woodman's  Air,  Water,  and  Food  from  a  Sanitary  Stand- 
point  8vo,  %2  00 

*  Richey's     Plumbers',     Steam-fitters',    and     Tinners'     Edition     (Building 

Mechanics'  Ready  Reference  Series) Idmo,  mor.  1  60 

Rideal's  Disinfection  and  the  Preservation  of  Food 8vo,  4  00 

Sopcr's  Air  and  Ventilation  of  Subways 12mo,  2  60 

Tumeaure  and  Russell's  Public  Water-supplies 8vo,  6  00 

Venable's  Garbage  Crematories  in  America 8vo,  2  00 

Method  and  Devices  for  Bacterial  Treatment  of  Sewage 8vo,  3  00 

Ward  and  Whipple's  Freshwater  Biology.     (In  Press.) 

Whipple's  Microscopy  of  Drinking-water 8vo,  3  60 

*  Typhoid  Fever Large  12mo,  3  00 

Value  of  Pure  Water Large  12mo,  1  00 

Winslow's  Systematic  Relationship  of  the  Coccacea* Large  12mo,  2  60 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

*  Burt's  Railway  Station  Service 12mo,  2  00 

*  Chapin's  How  to  Enamel 12mo.  1  00 

Emmons's  Geological  Guide-book  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Excursion  of  the 

International  Congress  of  Geologists Large  8vo,  1  50 

Perrel's  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Winds 8vo,  4  00 

Fitzgerald's  Boston  Machinist 18mo,  I  00 

*  Fritz,  Autobiography  of  John 8vo, 

Gannett's  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  World 24mo.  75 

Haines's  American  Railway  Management 12mo,  2  50 

Hanausek's  The  Microscopy  of  Technical  Products.     (Winton) 8vo,  5  00 

Jacobs's  Betterment    Briefs.     A   Collection    of    Published    Papers   on    Or- 
ganized Industrial  Efficiency 8vo.  3  60 

Metcalfe's  Cx>st  of  Manufactures,  and  the  Administration  of  Workshops.. 8vo,  5  (X) 

Putnam's  Nautical  Charts 8vo,  2  00 

Ricketts's  History  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  1824-1894. 

Large  12mo,  3  00 

*  Rotch  and  Palmer's  Chiftts  of  the  Atmosphere  for  Aeronauts  and  Aviators. 

Oblong  4to,  2  00 

Rotherham's  Emphasised  New  Testament Large  8vo,  2  00 

Rust's  Ex-Meridian  Altitude,  Azimuth  and  Star-finding  Tables 8vo  5  00 

Standage's  Decoration  of  Wood.  Glass,  Metal,  etc 12mo  .2  00 

Thome's  Structural  and  Physiological  Botany.     (Bennett) Idmo,  2  25 

Westcrmaier's  Compendium  of  General  Botany.     (Schneider) 8vo,  2  (X) 

Winslow's  Elements  of  Applied  Microscopy 12mo,  1  60 

HEBREW  AND   CHALDEE   TEXT-BOOKS. 

Gesenius's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

(Tregelles.) Small  4to.  half  mor,  5  00 

Green's  Elementary  Hebrew  Grammar. 1 2mo,  1  25 
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